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Cbe  Ceacber's  Creed 


This  school  year  I  shall  remember  more  and  more  faithfully  that  the  child  is  the  center  of 
society  and  the  center  of  the  school;  that  not  my  convenience,  my  pet  theory,  my  hobby,  my 
notions,  but  the  child  and"  what  is  best  for  him  must  be  the  pole  star  of  my  efforts. 

This  school  year  I  shall  be  more  loyal  to  all  my  co-workers  than  I  have  ever  been  before.  I 
shall  leave  unsaid  all  unkind  and  critical  words  about  a  fellow-worker  who  is  absent.  If  critical 
things  need  to  be  said,  I  shall  say  them  to  the  person  whom  they  concern,  because  to  do  that  I 
must  have  courage,  and  honesty,  and  the  good  of  the  schools  at  heart.  It  is  cheap,  useless,  idle  and 
harmful  to  criticise  otherwise. 

This  school  year  I  shall  live  more  fully  in  the  world  of  commendation.  When  I  can  say  a  good 
word  to  a  pupil,  a  parent,  a  friend,  a  fellow-teacher,  I  shall  do  so,  sincerely.  While  I  strive  to  re- 
press sharp  outbursts  of  criticism,  I  shall  encourage  in  myself  the  habit  of  appreciation,  and  the 
habit  of  expressing  such  appreciation. 

This  school  year  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  last  year's  accomplishment,  last  year's  creed,  last 
year's  successes,  last  year's  methods,  last  year's  ideas;  but  I  shall  grow  into  better  accomplish- 
ment; into  a  creed  which  meets  this  year's  life;  into  a  broader,  deeper  success;  into  more  pro- 
ductive methods,  into  larger  ideas  and  ideals.  No  matter  what  my  age  may  be,  when  I  cease  to 
grow,  I  begin  to  age,  and  while  I  grow  I  shall  never  become  old. 

This  school  year  I  shall  not  teach  part  of  the  time  and  enjoy  myself  the  rest  of  the  time,  but 
I  shall  live,  I  shall  be  happy,  while  I  teach,  believing  that  to-day  is  thej  best  of  days,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  time  of  all  times,  that  my  continuous  abundance  of  life  will  spread  like  a  contagion  to 
my  pupils  and  my  companions. — F.  D.  Stutz,  in  tlie  Colorado  School  Journal. 
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WHAT  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  DID  FOR  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has 
done  well  for  the  teachers  and  the  schools  in  general. 
The  salary  schedule  as  suggested  last  May  can  be 
put  into  operation,  and  all  teachers  who  are  classi- 
fied according  to  that  salary  schedule  will  receive 
the  salary  due  them  from  the  State.  The  chief 
amendments  to  the  school  law  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Taxes  for  1920- '21. 

A  State  tax  of  13  cents  takes  the  place  of  the  32 
cents  tax.  This  will  provide,  under  the  new  valua- 
tion, about  $600,000  more  than  was  raised  last  year. 
The  maximum  county  tax  for  teachers'  salaries  be- 
fore a  county  can  draw  from  the  equalizing  fund  is 
15  cents.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  35  cents  tax 
levied  last  year.  This  rate  will  make  it  possible  for 
Ihe  counties  to  meet  the  State's  schedule,  with  the 
following  provisos  added: 

"Provided,  that  no  county  shall  participate  in  the 
equalizing  fund  until  it  shall  have  provided  by  tax 
levy  ten  (10%)  per  cent  more  for  the  school  year 
1920- "21  than  it  provided  in  the  school  year  1919- '20. 

"Provided  further,  that  in  any  county  that  may 
not  be  able  to  provide  a  school  fund,  under  the  fore- 
going provisions,  sufficient  to  maintain  its  public 
schools  for  the  full  term  of  six  months,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  budget  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard  salary  for  teachers  adopted  by  this  act,  the 
board  of  education  of  such  county  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  borrow  such  additional  sum,  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levj^  for  the 
year  1921- '22,  and  any  county  so  providing  a  county 
school  fund  by  tax  levy  above  mentioned  and 
through  borrowing  as  above  provided  equal  to  a  tax 
levy  of  15  cents  for  the  year  1920- '21  shall  be  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  State  Equalizinz  Fund  to 
make  up  anv  remaining  deficit  in  the  school  budget 
for  the  year  1920- '21." 

The  building  fund  tax  has  been  reduced  in  order 
that  the  teachers'  saleries  may  be  increased.  The 
total  building  tax  that  can  be  levied  this  year  is  3 
cents. 

2.  The  Apportioiunent  of  the  State  Funds. 
The  State  public-school  fund  will  be  apportioned 
according  to  this  section  of  the  law: 

"The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  recommend  annually  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  its  adoption  a  uniform  graduated  sal- 
ary schedule  for  all  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendents, and  assistant  superintendents,  based  upon 
training,  duties,  experience,  professional  fitness  and 
continued  service  in  the  same  school  system  consist- 
ent with  the  estimated  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the  State  Public  School  Fund.  The  said  salary 
schedule,  when  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  be  a  guide  to  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  preparing  the  school  budget,  in  making  pro- 
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vision  and  in  apportioning  the  funds  for  a  six- 
months  school  in  every  distict,  and  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  salary  schedule  to  be  presented  in  the 
budget  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  How- 
ever, nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  boards  of 
county  commissioners  from  providing  funds  suf- 
ficient to  meet  a  salary  schedule  higher  than  that 
provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  When 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  adopt  a  gradu- 
ated salary  schedule,  this  shall  be  the  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund." 

Aid  to  Rural  High  Schools. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1919  provided  for  the 
apportionment  of  about  $70,000  and  in  1920- '21 
about  $80,000  to  match  a  like  amount  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  teachers  of  Agriculture, 
Home-making,  and  Trades  and  Industries.  The  State 
was  able  to  use  only  about  one-half  of  the  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  because  the  high  schools 
were  not  prepared  to  introduce  these  subjects.  There 
are  twenty-six  counties  in  the  State  in  which  there 
is  not  a  single  standard  high  school,  and  as  many 
more  that  have  not  a  single  standard  high  school  in 
the  rural  district.  The  following  amendment,  there- 
fore, was  added  to  the  law  creating  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education : 

"Provided,  however,  that  whatever  portion  afore- 
said shall  irot  be  needed  to  meet  the  Federal  require- 
ments as  specified  above  and  in  the  requirements  in 
Section  5394  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  further  encouragement  of  voca- 
tional education  in  rural  districts  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  any  of  said  unused  portion 
of  State  funds  for  the  establisliment  of  at  least  one 
standard  high  school  in  counties  that  have  no  stand- 
ard high  school  and  in  rural  districts  of  other  coun- 
ties in  which  there  is  not  a  standard  high  school 
located  in  the  rural  districts.  The  preference  shall 
be  given  first,  however,  to  those  counties  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  high  school  of  standard  grade. 

"Provided,  that  before  any  funds  remaining  as 
specified  above  shall  be  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses, any  district,  township  or  county  applying  for 
aid  shall  provide  a  special  local  tax  of  at  least  10 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  30  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  and  the  area 
involved  shall  be  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient 
pupils  to  maintain  a  high  school  of  standard  grade 
as  now  defined  or  hereafter  may  be  defined  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  classification  of 
high  schools. 

"Provided  further,  that  when  these  conditions 
have  been  met,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation may  supplement  the  funds  to  such  a  amount 
that  a  standard  high  school  may  be  maintained.  All 
such  schools  established  bv  the  aid  of  these  funds 
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shall  be  required  to  provide  for  tlie  teaching  of  voca- 
tional subjects."' 

Apportionments. 

The  General  Assembly  permits  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  use  as  much  as  $10,000  of  the  State  Loan 
Fund  to  secure  competent  supervision  of  the  erec- 
tion of  all  new  school  buildings. 

For  the  first  time,  the  General  Assembly  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  State  Department  to  pass  upon 
the  plans  of  all  school  buildings  and  to  give  helpful 
suggestions  in  planning  new  school  buildings,  in  lay- 
ing out  grounds,  and  in  getting  a  better  type  of 
school  building  for  the  money  expended.  A  compe- 
tent supervisor  will  be  secured,  and  the  counties  and 
cities  are  now  advised  that  within  a  short  time  wc 
shall  be  able  to  give  them  much  assistance  in  plan- 
ning their  school  buildings  for  the  future. 

The  General  Assembly  permits  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  take  $5,000  out  of  the  Public  School 
Fund  to  be  used  in  making  a  better  expenditure  of 
the  State  funds  and  in  aiding  the  counties  to  place 
their  finances  on  a  better  plane.  We  were  handi- 
capped last  year  becaiise  of  a  lack  of  assistance. 
This  will  give  us  ample  assistance  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  State  Department  to  render  aid  to  coun- 
ties needing  it. 

New  Provisions  for  Building  School-Houses. 

The  State-wide  Bond  Act  has  been  amended  so  as 
to  permit  any  county,  city,  township  or  school  dis- 
trict which  employs  as  many  as  five  teachers  to  issue 
bonds  by  vote  of  the  people  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  property 
in  the  area  involved.  This  materially  strengthens 
the  bond  act  and  opens  the  way  for  any  district, 
city  or  county  to  issue  bonds  without  regard  to  rates 
and  maximum  amounts,  provided  the  total  amount 
does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the 
property. 

That  section  of  the  law  which  said  that  a  county 
could  not  pay  over  one-half  the  cost  of  a  school 
building  has  been  repealed,  and  counties  may  pay  all 
or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  school  building. 

All  loans  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  school  building  must  be  paid  out  of  the  inci- 
dental and  building  fund  and  not  out  of  the  teach- 
ers' salary  fund. 

The  county  can  lend  money  onlj-  to  local-tax  dis- 
tricts and  require  the  district  to  repay.  But  before 
the  county  boards  can  legallj'  take  the  local  taxes  to 
repay  these  loans  in  the  future  they  must  have  a 
signed  petition  from  the  district  committee  making 
the  request  for  the  loan  and  authorizing  the  county 
commissioners  to  make  repayments  out  of  the  local 
taxes. 

In  case  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the 
county  board  of  education  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners as  to  the  amount  necessary  for  a  six-months 
school  term,  the  county  commissioners  are  compelled 
to  specify  in  writing  what  items  of  the  budget  should 
be  allowed. 

The  laAv  further  authorizes  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  in  the  incidental  and  building  fund 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  The  exact  wording 
of  the  law  is  as  follows : 

Providing  for  the  Transportation  of  Pupils. 

"An  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expense 
of  such  transportation  of  pupils  may  be  included  in 
the  county  school  budget  submitted  to  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
of  each  year,  and  when  so  included  by  the  county 


board  of  education  it  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  operating  expense  of  the  schools  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  incidental  and  building  funds,  and  it 
sholl  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  commission- 
ers to  provide  the  funds  necessary  therefor,  not  in- 
consistent with  Section  7  of  Chapter  102  of  Public 
Laws  of  1919  (Section  5487  of  the  Consolidated  Stat- 
utes). But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
county  board  of. education  from  arranging  with  any 
district  committee  to  pay  a  reasonable  part  of  this 
expense." 

Better  Have  No  Epidemics. 
The  provision  of  the  Six-Months  School  Law  of 
1919  provides  that  "in  a  school  where  during  the 
jireeeding  school  year,  except  in  case  of  an  epidemic, 
the  average  number  of  children  attending  school 
regularly  was  not  less  than  thirt.y  pupils,  funds  may 
be  apportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  two  teach- 
ers, etc."  The  words,  "except,  in  case  of  an  epi- 
demic," have  been  stricken  out  of  the  law.  It  will 
be  necessary  in  the  future  for  schools  to  show  the 
average  attendance  specified  in  the  law  before  the 
end  of  the  current  term,  before  an  apportionment 
will  be  made  for  the  additional  teachers  as  provided 
by  law. 


PROVISION  FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL 

LOCAL-TAX  SCHOOLS  TO  BORROW  MONEY 

FROM  THE  STATE. 

The  new  law  provides  as  follows : 

Whenever  the  school  governing  body  of  any 
county,  city,  town,  township  or  other  special-tax  dis- 
trict having  special  taxes  for  schools  voted  by  the 
people,  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  increase  the 
school  term  beyond  the  constitutional  limit  of  six 
mouths,  shall  find  that  the  amount  to  be  derived 
from  said  special  taxes  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
school  term  of  said  district  or  districts  for  the  year 
1920- '21,  the  same  length  of  term  as  maintained  in 
the  j^ear  1919- "20,  said  school  governing  body  is 
authorized  to  make  a  detailed  statement  to  the 
country  board  of  education  as  to  the  amount  needed, 
upon  blanks  supplied  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education  an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain 
said  school  or  schools  the  same  length  of  term  as 
tliey  were  maintained  in  1920- '21. 

Provided,  tliat  the  State  Treasurer,  when  author- 
ized by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  borrow 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  purposes 
.specified  above  an  amount  uot  to  exceed  $500,000.00 
to  be  loaned  for  the  purposes  specified  above,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  deem  advisable. 

The  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
payable  in  not  more  than  five  annual  installments 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  the  State  Treasurer  has  to  pay  for  money  bor- 
rowed under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any 
amount  loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  school  fund  of  such 
county  in  whatsoever  hands  such  funds  may  be. 
Upon  failure  of  said  county,  city  town,  township  or 
other  special-tax  district  to  pay  installments  ancl  i?i- 
terest,  or  any  part  of  either,  when  due,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  deduct  a  sufficient  amount 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  due  said  county,  city,  town,,  township 
or  special-tax  district. 
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"Wlienever  tlie  general  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State  shall  be  insufficient  at  any  time  to  provide  the 
additional  money  for  the  purppses  herein  expressed, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  Treasurer,  upon 
demand  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  borrow 
all  or  any  part  of  said  .$300,000.00,  the  State  Treas- 
urer is  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  deliver 
notes  for  the  money  authorized  in  this  section  to  be 
borrowed,  and  to  remit  same  from  time  to  time,  if 
necessary,  until  tlie  loans  made  of  said  fund  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  herein  authorized  are  re- 
paid. And  the  State  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay 
said  notes  pursuant  to  tlie  authority  conferred  upon 


liim  in  this  section  with  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  payment  of  said  notes  of  the  said  counties,  cities, 
towns  or  special-tax  districts.  And  any  and  all  notes 
issued  by  the  State  Treasurer  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  all  special  mu- 
nicipal taxes  or  assessments,  direct  or  indirect,  gen- 
eral or  special,  whether  imposed  for  purposes  of 
general  revenue  or  otherwise,  and  the  interest  paid 
tliereon  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  or  income, 
nor  shall  said  notes  be  subject  to  taxation  when  con- 
stituting- a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust 
company  or  corporation,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
executors,  administrators,  guardians  or  tiduciary 
generally  to  invest  in  said  notes. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


In  order  to  give  a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  State  Public  School  Fund  to  principals  and 
superintendents,  is  was  found  necessary  to  classify 
the  schools  for  the  convenience  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  for  the  guidance  of  .superin- 
tendents and  principals.  The  State  funds,  therefore, 
will  be  apportioned  this  year  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing classilications : 

Class  I.  A  city -school  system  of  thirty  or  more 
teachers,  including  both  white  and  colored  teachers. 
In  all  such  schools  the  State  may  apportion  money 
for  the  salaries  of  one  superintendent  of  Class  A  and 
for  salaries  of  high-school  principal  of  either  Class 
B  or  C  and  elementary  school  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  teachers  under  each  princi- 
pal, as  follows : 

1.  One  administrative  unit  of  15  or  more  teachers ; 
one  principal  of  Class  C. 

2.  One  administrative  unit  of  10  or  more  teachers; 
one  principal  of  Class  D. 

3.  One  administrative  unit  of  5  to  10  teachers;  one 
principal  of  Class  E. 

An  administrative  school  unit  shall  embrace  at 
least  one  building.  In  all  cases  where  an  elementary 
and  a  high-school  department  are  maintained  in  the 
same  building,  this  shall  be  considered  only  one  unit, 
and  only  one  principal  in  addition  to  the  superin- 
tendent will  be  allowed. 

Whenever  two  or  more  buildings  containing  alto- 
gether less  than  15  elementary  teachers  are  located 
on  the  same  school  lot,  this  shall  be  considered  only 
one  unit,  and  only  one  principal  will  be  allowed. 

Class  II.  A  school  system  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  teachers.  In  all  such  schools  the  State  may 
apportion  money  for  the  salaries  of  one  superintend- 
ent of  Class  A,  one  high-school  principal  of  Class  D, 
and  for  such  elementary  principals  as  fall  within 
provisions  above. 

Class  III.  Town  or  rural  schools  having  as  many 
as  fifteen  teachers.  One  superintendent  of  Class  B 
and  one  principal  of  Class  E  may  be  allowed. 

Class  IV.  Standard  accredited  rural  high  schools 
haxing  six  or  more  teachers  in  the  entire  school  unit. 
One  high-school  principal  of  Class  B  may  be  allowed. 

Class  V.  Rural  or  small-town  schools  of  non- 
standard high-school  grade,  having  at  least  five  or 
six  teachers  in  one  school  unit,  and  so  organized  as 
to  become  a  standard  high  school.  One  principal  of 
Class  D  may  be  allowed. 

Class   VI.    Rural    schools    having    three    or    more 


teachers  not  classified  above.    One  principal  of  Class 
E  may  be  allowed. 

Note. — -Principals  of  all  elementary  schools  specified 
in  Classes  C  and  D  must  hold  either  the  Grammar  Grade, 
Primary,  High  School  or  higher  certificate,  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  salary  schedule  provided  for  those 
schools. 

All  high-school  principals  must  hold  High  School  Prin- 
cipal's Certificate. 

Principals  holding  Provisional  High  School  Principal's 
Certificate  will  receive  apportionment  on  basis  of  lowest 
salary  in  the  class  in  which  they  fall. 

Class  A  (Maximum  Salary,  $3,500), 

Superintendent  who  devotes  his  time  exclusively 
to  supervision  of  teachers  and  to  the  administration 
of  schools. 

Class  B  (Maximum  Salary,  $2,400). 

Superintendent  of  small  town  or  special  chartered 
schools  who  teaches  not  more  than  one-half  of  his 
time. 

Principals  of  standard  accredited  high  schools  of 
three  or  more  teachers  in  the  high-school  depart- 
ment, including  the  principal  who  is  the  supervisor 
and  the  administrator  of  the  entire  school  unit. 

Principal  of  city  high  school  having  as  many  as 
ten  teachers  and  devoting  entire  time  to  administra- 
tion and  supervision. 

Class  C  (Maximum  Salary,  $2,000). 

Principal  of  city  high  school  with  from  six  to  teii 
teachers,  principal  teaching  not  more  than  one-half 
of  his  time. 

Principal  of  one  elementary  graded-school  unit  of 
fifteen  or  more  teachers. 

Class  D  (Maximum  Salary,  $1,800), 

Principal  of  non-standard  rural  high  school  with 
at  least  six  teachers,  having  prospects  of  becoming  a 
standard  high  school,  the  principal  being  the  super- 
visor and  administrator  of  the  entire  school  unit  as 
well  as  teacher  in  the  school.  A  non-standard  riu'al 
high  school  having  five  teachers  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  paid  a  maximum  annual  salary  of 
$1,500. 

Principal  of  one  elementary  graded-school  unit 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  teachers. 

Class  E, 

Principals  of  all  other  schools  having  three  or 
more  teachers.  Maximum  salary,  10  per  cent  more 
than  as  teacher  in  the  gi-ades. 
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THE  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  General  Assembly  amended  the  County  School 
Budget  Act  and  provided  the  following  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund : 

"The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  recommend  annually  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  its  adoption  a  uniform  graduated  sal- 
ary schedule  for  all  teachers,  principals,  superin- 
tendents, and  a.ssistant  superintendents,  based  upon 
training,  duties,  experience,  professional  fitness  and 
continued  service  in  the  same  school  system  consist- 
ent with  the  estimated  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the  State  Public  School  Fund.  The  said  salary  sched- 
ule, when  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  a  guide  to  county  boards  of  education  in 
preparing  the  school  budget,  in  making  provision 
and  in  apportioning  the  funds  for  a  six-months 
school  in  every  district,  and  it  shall  be  considered  a 
fair  salary  schedule  to  be  presented  in  the  budget  to 
the  board"  of  county  commissioners.  However,  noth- 
ing this  section  shall  prevent  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners from  providing  funds  sufficient  to  meet  a 
salary  schedule  higher  than  that  provided  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  When  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  adopt  a  graduated  salary  sched- 
ule this  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  State  Public  Scliool  Fund." 

The  State  Tax  and  the  Classification  of  Teachers. 

The  General  Assembly  authorized  a  State  tax  of 
13  cents  in  place  of  the  32-ce'nt  tax  for  last  year. 
This,  under  the  new  valuation,  will  produce  about 
$4,100,000.00.  The  new  salary  schedule  for  teachers, 
therefore,  that  was  suggested  last  May  and  tenta- 
tively adopted  by  the  superintendents  in  Greensboro 
can  be  fully  met  by  this  fund.  This  will  gave  an 
increase  for  the  State  Public  School  Fund  of  about 
$600,000.00. 

After  the  certification  of  all  teachers  was  com- 
pleted, our  records  sliow  that  12,622  white  teachers 
and  principals  and  ■3,690  negro  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, or  a  total  of  16,322,  are  classified  as  follows: 

WHITE. 
1.   Second  Grade 3,451 


Provisioual  B 

Provisional  A 35.5 

Temporary  _    1,708 

Elementary 4.461 

Higher   and  Sptcial 3,197 

Principals 352 


COLORED. 

Second    Grade 2,375 

Provisional    B    41 

Provisional  A    15 

Temporary 328 

Elementary 686 

Higher    and    Special 213 

Principals 32 


Total 12,62 


Total 3,690 


(It  will  be  observed  that  three  certificates  are  pro- 
vided betAveen  the  second  grade  and  the  elementary 
that  were  not  mentioned  in  the  County  Budget  Act, 
These  are  provided  that  teachers  might  progress  by 
degrees  from  the  second  grade  to  the  elementary  cer- 
tificate.) 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  223  white  schools 
and  180  negro  schools — a  total  of  403 — unable  to 
open  for  lack  of  teachers. 

It  is  apparent  that  six  classes  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  provided,  based  upon  experience,  scholar- 
ship, and  professional  training.  These  Toa.av  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  the  county 
second  grade,  provisional  and  temporary  certificates, 
which  are  below  the  State  cei'tificate ;  and  (2)  the 
State  certificates,  which  embrace  the  elementary  and 
all  higher  certificates. 

The  New  Salary  Schedule. 

The  experience  of  last  year  demonstrated  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  higher  salary 


schedule  from  the  State  funds  this  year  for  those 
who  are  qualified  to  teach.  The  most  poorly  pre- 
pared teachers  received  la.st  year  the  largest  per  cent 
increase  because  the  monthly  salary  was  so  low  that 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  even  this  grade  of 
teachers  without  the  increase.  Since  only  a  small 
number  of  schools  remained  closed,  this  is  an  evi- 
dence that  a  wise  provision  was  made.  Moreover, 
the  local-tax  districts  were  able,  temporarily,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
better  qualified  teachers.  But  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  make  the  necessary  increase  to  hold  the  best 
teachers  in  the  profession,  without  a  liberal  increase 
from  tlie  State  funds-. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  hold  the  best  qualified 
teachers,  who  as  a  rule  are  in  the  local-tax  districts 
where  about  65  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  State 
are  taught,  and  to  give  an  incentive  to  young  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  profession  and  to  rise  to  the 
higher  certificate,  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary 
to  prepare  another  salary  schedule,  and  this  time  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  professional  fitness,  in  order 
that  those  less  qualified  may  have  an  incentive  to 
rise  in  the  profession,  and  those  already  well  quali- 
fied may  be  content  to  remain  in  the  proi'jssion  and 
maintain  a  fair  living  standard. 

The  new  salary  schedule  for  1920- '21,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents, but  which  does  not  provide  for  an  exception- 
ally large  increase  from  the  State  for  the  first  year, 
is  as  follows: 

Kind  of  Teachers'  Monthly 

Certificates  Held  Salary 

1.  Second    Grade    $45.00 

2.  Provisional    B    50.00 

3.  Provisional    A    55.00 

4.  Temporary     60.00 

5.  Elementary: 

No  experience.        1  yr.       3  yrs.      3  yrs.      4  yrs. 

(1)  Without  college  training    $65.00   $   70.00   $   75.00   $   80.00   $   85.00 

(2)  Equivalent  to  one  college 

year    75.00        80.00        85.00        90.00        95.00 

6.  Higher  Certificates,  Primary, 

Grammar,  or  High  School; 

(1)  Based   on    two   years' 

standard    college    credit 

or    by    e.xamination 85.00        90.00        95.00      100.00      105.00 

(2)  Graduate     normal     school 

or  three  years'  standard 

college  credit 90.00        95.00      100.00      105.00      110.00 

(3)  Graduate  of   A  CoUege.-lOO.OO      105.00      110.00      120.00      133.33 

It  was  possible  to  work  out  this  salary  schedule  on 
this  basis  and  keep  within  the  limitations  of  the  Re- 
valuation Act,  The  total  from  the  State  funds  for 
all  classes  of  teachers,  principals  and  superintend- 
ents, according  to  the  several  classes  and  grades  of 
certificates  held  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1919- 
'20,  amout  to  $3,947,600.  The  State's  basis  should 
always  be  a  minimum  basis,  leaving  it  to  the  coun- 
ties and  local  districts  to  make  such  provisions  out 
of  their  funds  as  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  schools 
demand. 

Effect  of  the  Ne'w  Salary  Schedule, 

The  salary  schedule  for  1920- '21  as  outlined  above 
has  had  a  most  far-reaching  effect  in  three  ways : 

(1)  It  has  enlightened  patrons  as  to  who  are  the 
best  qualified  teachers.  Heretofore,  patrons  had  no 
way  of  determining  when  they  were  securing  a  well 
qualified  teacher,  unless  the  reputation  of  the  same 
was  weU  known  in  the  community.  As  a  result  of 
the  classification  of  certificates,  a  record  of  every 
teacher  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  any  patron  can  now  learn  the  quali- 
fi.oations  of  any  teacher  in  the  State.     Moreoyer,  a 
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distric-t  now  oannot  afford  to  employ  a  poorly  pre- 
pared teacher  and  pay  a  salary  higher  than  the  cer- 
tificate will  justify,  since  the  State  apportionment 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  certificate  held. 
Patrons  as  a  rule  are  now  endeavoring  to  secure 
teacJicrs  with  the  higher  certificates,  and  many  will 
be  disappointed,  since  there  are  only  about  half 
enoigh  of  those  holding  the  State  certificate  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

(2)  It  has  given  a  purpose  to  teacher  training  and 
an  incentive  to  teachers  to  improve  their  standing 
that  the  State  has  never  known  before.  Every 
'teacher  in  the  State  was  given  a  brief  statement  of 
the  relative  value  of  all  certificates  and  what  would 
be  required  to  raise  her  certificate  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  class,  and  several  thousand  teachers  at  once 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  school  and  improve 
themselves.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  showing, 
perhaps,  in  any  State,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
what  the  State  may  expect  of  its  teachers  when  tlun' 
feel  that  at  last  professional  fitness  is  to  be  re- 
warded. 

Many  who  hold  the  lowest  certificate  have  already 
signified  their  intention  not  to  teach  next  year,  but 


to  attend  some  high  school  or  some  normal  school  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  to  render  better  service, 
thus  raising  their  certificate  and  securing  a  higher 
salary. 

(3)  It  became  uecessai-y,  as  a  residt  of  this  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  for  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  to  outline  in  detail  and  make  some  pro- 
vision for  teacher  training  that  would  meet  the 
State's  needs  and  give  tiie  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  improve  their  standing. 

All  teachers  in  the  State  know  of  the  teacher- 
training  program  for  this  summer.  As  a  result  of 
this  program  about  7,000  white  teachers  and  about 
2,500  negro  teachers  attended  summer  school  from 
six  to  eight  weeks.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  all 
such  teachers  may  receive  the  salary  increase  prom- 
ised, the  General  A.ssembly  provided  about  .$200,000 
more  than  the  original  budget  called  for.  making  the 
total  budget  for  the  State  about  $4,100,000.  Such  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  teachers  this  year  should 
have  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  the  schools  this 
year.  There  was  absolutely  no  opposition  to  the 
salarv  increase. 


SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  THE  COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS? 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  new  salary  schedi;le  provides  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  and 
principals  of  riiral  schools.  Within  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  teachers'  salaries  have  increased  over 
60  per  cent.  The  administration  of  the  schools, 
therefore,  should  increase  in  like  ratio,  for  it  is  un- 
wise for  the  State  to  send  large  sums  of  money  into 
a  county  where  the  administration  has  not  improved 
considerably  within  the  past  year. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  To  provide  a  budget  showing  the  needs  of  the 
county  and  the  detailed  expenditure  of  the  funds,  in 
order  that  each  teacher  and  each  district  will  know 
that  .justice  has  been  done. 

(2)  To  prepare  and  preserve  complete  records  of 
the  teachers  employed,  the  grade  of  certificates  held, 
and  the  needs  of  the  several  districts. 

(3)  To  supervise  the  schools  and  provide  for  the 
professional  growth  of  the  teachers,  and  direct  the 
work  throughout  the  school  year. 

(4)  To  perfect  a  county-wide  plan  of  consolidation 
and  follow  it,  in  order  to  establish  the  right  kind  of 
schools  in  the  county,  and  have  a  building  program 
that  will  not  only  eliminate  the  waste,  but  will  at  the 
same  time  provide  adequate  accommodations  for  the 
children. 

Every  county  is  now  anxious  to  rebuild  its  school- 
houses.  Already  the  demands  for  new  buildings 
amount  to  over  $15,000,000 — more  than  all  the  school 
property  is  worth.  It  costs  now  to  build  !  But  when 
a  new  building  is  demanded,  it  should  be  a  perma- 
nent institution  and  should  be  located  with  reference 
to  an  intelligent  plan,  both  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
county  and  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given. 
It  would  pay  every  county  that  contemplates  any 
extensive  building  to  employ  a  supervisor  of  con- 
struction, whose  duties  should  be  to  erect  the  build- 
ings and  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

For  the  present,  the  erection  of  all  school  build- 
ings must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  l^pcause  much 
of  the  building  fund  for  this  year  has  been  turned 


into  the  teachers'  salary  fund.  But  during  this  year 
all  superintendents  should  perfect  their  county  plan, 
in  order  that  when  conditions  change,  the  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected  will  be  permanent  buildings  and 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  county. 

(5)  To  provide  for  more  efficient  elementary 
schools,  and  to  plan  for  more  and  better  high-school 
instruction. 

The  elementary  schools  will  be  strengthened  by 
giving  direction  to  the  course  of  study  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  teachers.  Only  a  superintendent 
who  is  professionally  trained  can  give  proper  direc- 
tions to  these  schools.  The  best  type  of  rural  high 
school,  as  will  be  seen  later,  is  a  school  of  at  least  six 
teachers,  and  it  is  possible  for  every  county  to  so 
plan  a  reorganization  of  its  schools  as  to  give  at  least 
one  such  school  in  most  of  the  townships  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  It  may  take  a  few  .years  to  reach 
this  aim,  but  it  is  worth  working  for. 

It  is  an  unwise  policy  to  run  the  high  schools  of  a 
township  or  district  for  eight  or  nine  months  and  the 
elementary  school  for  only  six  months,  as  is  done  in 
some  instances  in  the  local-tax  districts.  The  six- 
months  term  does  not  carry  a  child  through  the  ele- 
mentary school.  To  illustrate :  In  one  county  the 
elementary  schools  of  six  months  enrolled  5,500  chil- 
dren, and  only  165  finished  the  seventh  grade.  In 
every  county  investigated,  the  per  cent  of  graduates 
of  the  six-months  schools  were  almost  as  low.  In 
hundreds  of  such  schools  not  a  single  pupil  had 
reached  the  seventh  grade. 

All  county  superintendents  are  urged  to  strength- 
en the  administration  wherever  possible,  and  keep 
full  records,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the  confu- 
sion this  year  that  was  experienced  last  year  in  cer- 
tificating the  teachers  and  apportioning  the  State 
Public  School  Fund. 


There  is  no  king  who  has  not  had  a  slave  among 
his  ancestors,  and  no  slave  who  has  not  had  a  king 
among  his. — Helen  Keller :   The  Story  of  My  Life.  ' 
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ORGANIZE  YOUR  LOCAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

By  S.  B.  Underwood,  President  o£  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 


Do  the  teacliers  of  North  Carolina  really  want  an 
aetive  part  in  the  management  of  their  State  organi- 
zation, and  through  this  to  touch  vitally  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  State?  If  so,  they  should  begin 
thiiLking  about  the  new  plau  of  organization  pro- 
vided for  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  manifest 
their  interest  by  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Assembly  in  the"  manner  provided  by  the  new  Article 
III.  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Membership  in  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  shall  be  limited  to  white  persons  actively 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  educational  work  in  the 
State.  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  local  branches 
organized  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  A 
local  branch  may  be  organized  by  twenty-five  or 
more  teachers.  Each  local  branch  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  to  the  business  meetings  of  the  State 
Assembly  and  to  one  additional  for  each  ten  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  local  branch.  [For  example: 
A  branch  Avith  twenty-five  members  would  be  en- 
titled to  three  delegates;  one  with  thirty  members, 
to  four,  etc.]  The  annual  dues  of  local  units  shall 
not  be  over  .$1.00;  fifty  cents  of  this  to  be  paid  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Assembly  by  the  secretary  of 
the  local  \init  for  each  member.  Any  member  of  a 
local  branch  may  be  elected  to  hold  office  in  the 
Assembly  or  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  busi- 
ness meetings,  but  only  duly  elected  delegates  who 
are  present  may  vote.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  the  Credentials  Committee." 

This  means  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  atSairs 
of  the  Assembly,  and  teachers  all  over  the  State 
should  begin  to  prepare  for  participation.  The  gen- 
eral and  departmental  sessions  will  continue  to  lie 
open  to  all  who  come,  and  it  is  hoped  that  teachers 
will  come  in  increasinglj'  large  numbers.  The  busi- 
ness meetings,  where  policies  are  formulated  and 
issues  determined,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  duly 
elected  delegates,  coming  up  to  represent  their  local 
units.  The  teacher  who  has  to  stay  at  home  will 
have  her  representative  in  this  business  meeting,  to 
speak  and  vote  for  her  local  branch. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  see  that  the  organi- 
zation of  these  local  units  begins  at  once,  in  order 
that  things  may  be  in  shape  for  the  Thanksgiving 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  A  teacher  will  not  join 
the  Assembly  at  the  Thanksgiving  meeting ;  she  will 
join  her  local  branch  at  home.  The  membership  will 
be  carried  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State. 
By  the  ruling  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting  the 
new  plan  into  operation,  these  local  units  may  be 
formed  at  any  time,  provided  that  no  unit  will  be 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Assembly  that  is  organ- 
ized later  than  fifteen  days  before  the  Thanksgiving 
meeting.  Tlie  secretary  of  the  local  branch  must 
send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly,  A.  T.  Allen, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  name  of  the  local  branch  and  the 
date  of  its  organization;  the  name  of  the  president, 
Avith  post-office  address  and  official  position  in  school 
Avork;  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary,  Avith 
his  or  her  official  position  in  school  Avork ;  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  members,  Avith  post-office  addresses  and 
teaching  positions ;  a  certified  list  of  delegates,  fif- 
teen daA's  before  the  Thanksgiving  meeting ;  and, 
finallv,  FIFTY  CENJS  IN  DUES  FOR  EACH  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCH. 


We  are  counting  upon  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, college  and  normal  school  presidents,  and 
other  educational  Avorkers,  to  push  the  organization 
of  these  local  units  at  once.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  neAV  plan  depends  on  this. 

The  finances  of  the  Assembly  Avill  be  in  a  perilous 
condition  Avithout  a  greatly  multiplied  membership. 
It  Avill  take  a  great  many  fifty-cent  memberships  to 
take  the  place  of  the  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
tAVo-dollar  membersliips  at  the  Raleigh  meeting  in 
1919.  We  cannot  put  on  the  regular  program  and 
print  and  distribute  the  proceedings,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  activities  that  the  Assembly  ought  to 
engage  in,  without  a  very  large  number  of  paid 
members  in  the  local  units.  It  Avill  take  5,278  mem- 
bers at  fifty  cents  each  to  give  us  even  as  much 
money  as  Avas  paid  in  at  Raleigh  last  j^ear.  This  is 
an  average  of  nearly  fifty-three  to  the  county.  We 
are  trying  to  prepare  a  good  program,  Avhieh  Avill 
mean  a  heavj-  expense. 

As  important  as  the  financial  consideration  is,  it 
is  not  the  chief  reason  for  organization.  Every 
teacher  in  North  Carolina  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State's  professional  organization  of  tea -'lers  for  the 
sake  of  the  professional  uplift  that  it  gi  es  her,  for 
the  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  which  it  brings,  and 
for  the  sake  of  getting  into  the  moA'ing  current  of 
things  educational.  We  need  a  neAV  professional 
consciousness  among  North  Carolina  teachers.  A 
large  membership  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  Avith 
its  resulting  benefits,  AAdll  do  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  bring  this  about.  Organize  that  local  unit 
at  once. 


THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM. 

The  program  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  this*J'ear 
Avill  center  largely  around  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tional Commission,  which  AAill  be  ready  for  consid- 
eration at  that  time.  This  is  the  biggest  single  thing 
that  has  eA^er  been  before  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  it  has  seemed  to  the  program  committee 
that  the  Assembly  could  not  ignore  it,  but  should 
use  every  effort  to  acquaint  the  teachers  Avith  it. 

To  that  end,  they  are  providing  more  general  ses- 
sions this  time,  Avhich  of  couree  means  feAver  depart- 
mental meetings.  The  meeting  will  begin  Wednes- 
day evening  (short  business  session  Wednesday 
afternoon,  of  course)  Avith  an  address  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Bachman,  of  the  General  Education  Board,  Avho 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  field  work  for  the  Com- 
mission, on  "Ideals  Back  of  the  Report  of  the  Edu- 
cational Commission  and  the  Revised  School  Code." 
This  Avill  be  folloAved  on  Thursday  morning  by  an- 
other general  session,  in  Avhich  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  State 
Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks,  Avill  speak  on  the  gen- 
eral phases  of  the  report,  folloAved  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion, consuming  the  remainder  of  the  morning, 
up  to  the  Thanksgiving  service. 

The  Thursday  evening  session  Avill  be  of  a  more 
general  nature,  Avith  the  address  of  the  president 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  EdAvin  Mims,  professor  of 
English  in  Vanderbilt  UniA-ersity,  a  former  president 
of  the  Assembly.  The  AvhOle  of  Friday  afternoon 
Avill  be  given  OA'er  to  the  business  meeting,  so  that 
ample  time  may  be  assured  for  full  and  free  discus- 
sion- of  the  reporti  of  the  Educational  Commission, 
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and  otlu'i-  iinpoi-laiil  business.  The  Friday  evening' 
session  will  provide  attractive  features,  arrange- 
ments for  wliieli  are  not  yet  complete. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  sei»vice  will  be  held 
Thursday,  beginning  at  11:30  with  the  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Moses,  pastor  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  North  Carolina. 

The  tentative  jirograni  leaves  Thursday  afternoon 
and  Friday  morning  open  for  deparlnuMilal  meet- 
ings, but  the  importance  of  the  sur\'ey  report  w(ndd 
seem  to  warrant  this  I'earrangemeiit  of  the  usual 
report.     In  all  probability,  many  of  tlie  departments 


will  spend  a  good  part  of  the  time  at  these  two 
meetings  in  discussing  the  part  of  the  report  bear- 
ing directly  on  their  work.  Already  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  county  and  city  superintendents  has  been 
arranged  to  discuss  administrative  changes  sug- 
gested in  the  report,  and  the  presidents  of  other 
departments  are  contemplating  making  provision  for 
de]iartinental  discussion  of  the  report. 

The  full  pi'ogram  will  be  jiublishcd  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed.  Every  indication  is  tiiat  the  approach- 
ing meeting  of  the  Assembly  will  be  one  of  the  most 
vitally  interesting  and  imjioi'tant  ever  held  in  North 
Carolina.     15egin  noM^  to  make  your  plans  to  attend. 


TEACHING  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

William  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College. 


Beginning  with  this  school  year,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  undertaking  to  teach  citizenship 
in  the  high-school  grades  in  a  more  direct  way  than 
lias  usually  been  done  in  the  past.  I  have  been 
allotted  a  page  in  each  number  of  North  Carolina 
Education  to  help  the  teachers  co-operate  to  make 
this  experiment  a  .success. 

Probably  many  teachers  Avill  have  ditSculties  and 
will  discover  new  problems  in  the  first  year  of  their 
unfamiliar  tasks.  If  these  difficulties  could  be  stated 
in  letters  to  the  editor  or  in  personal  communica- 
tions to  me,  it  would  enable  me  to  make  this  page 
more  helpful  and  in-actical.  The  new  tasks  will  sug- 
gest to  other  teachers  new  methods  whicli  may  seem 
to  them  sufficiently  meritorious  to  be  worth  passing 
on.  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  a  part  of  this  page  for  that 
purpose. 

Of  course,  teachers  of  history  and  civics  have  been 
training  boys  and  girlg  for  citizenship  all  the  while. 
The  difference  is,  this  year  we  shall  begin  to  make 
that  to  a  little  greater  degree  the  conscious  aim  of 
our  work.  If  we  can  keep  this  aim  constantly  in 
mind  when  planning  our  work,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  it  more  successfully  than  we  have  sometimes 
done  it  hitherto. 

The  most  radical  change  in  the  curricu.lum  with 
which  we  are  confronted  is  in  the  very  first  grade  of 
the  high  school.  The  subjects  for  the  suggested 
course  for  that  year  are  community  civics  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  Two  very  definite  things  ought  to 
be  accomplished  in  this  course  which  ought  to  be 
immensely  helpful  in  themselves  and  at  the  same 
time  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  training 
for  citizenship :  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  ought  to 
be  made  to  realize  that  he  must  of  necessity  live  and 
work  as  a  memberl  of  one  or  more  groups  of  people, 
and  that  he  can  get  the  best  results  from  his  life 
only  when  he  understands  the  nature  and  functions 
of  these  groups.  In  the  second  jilaee,  even  at  this 
early  stage  in  the  educational  process,  the  pupil 
ought  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  various  vocations 
that  will  be  open  to  him,  and  their  several  functions 
in  serving  society. 

It  would  not  be  wise  in  most  cases  for  the  pupil 
finally  to  select  his  vocation  at  this  stage  in  his  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  the  teacher  ought  to  guard  against 
urging  the  choice  of  any  particular  vocation  at  any 
stage.  The  purpose  of  the  course  in  vocational 
civics  is  not  to  select  a  vocation  for  the  piipil.  but  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  approach  the  task  of  selection 
with  a  larger  store  of  information  about  the  voca- 
tions open  to  him  and  with  an  increased  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  choice,  both  to  himself  and  to 


society.  It  is  never  too  soon  for  a  pupil  to  realize 
tlial  one  of  the  most  vital  choices  he  will  have  to 
make  in  a  lifetime  is  of  the  task  at  which  he  will 
have  to  work  while  earning  a  living  for  himself  and 
at  the  same  time  serving  his  fellows. 

Perliaps  no  more  serious  condition  exists  in  the 
world  today  than  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  people  are  engaged  at  tasks  for  which  they 
have  no  special  aptitude  or  fitness,  and  Avhich  they, 
therefore,  perform  with  little  zest.  None  too  soon 
are  we  beginning  to  make  instruction  on  this  subject 
a  part  of  our  education  for  citizenship.  '  Obviously 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  instruction  in  the  actual 
methods  and  technique  of  vocations  that  schools 
ought  to  give  until  the  pupil  has  chosen  a  vocation. 
There  is  a  wholesome  tendency  nowadays  to  give 
more  time  in  the  high  school  to  vocational  education. 
Much  of  this  instruction  will  be  misdirected  and 
largely  wasted  unless  somehow  early  in  the  educa- 
tional process  we  can,  bring  the  obligation  of  choos- 
ing a  vocation  to  the  attention  of  the  jiupil. 

Let  me  repeat,  it  is  not  the  function  of  a  course  in 
vocational  civics  to  advise  the  pupil  as  to  the  par- 
ticular vocation  he  ought  to  select.  The  instruction 
ought  to  be  given  with  the  aim  of  imparting  informa- . 
tion  about  all  the  essential  vocations  in  our  society 
as  it  is  organized,  and  of  impressing  on  the  pupil  the 
importance  of  making  a  wise  choice. 

The  fact  that  most  vocations  in  our  society  merely 
att'ord  a  chance  to  lend  a  hand  in  some  co-operative 
enterprise  where  many  others  will  be  associated  and 
where  the  interests  of  large  groups  will  be  at  stake 
explains  the  necessity  of  studying  the  organization 
of  the  community  life  itself  in  giving  the  vocational 
instruction.  Hence  the  combination  in  the  suggested 
course  for  the  eighth  grade. 

This  eighth-grade  work  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant the  teachers  of  civics  and  history  will  have  in 
the  future.  However,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment  and  will  be  new  to  many  teachers,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  many  difficulties  with  it  at  first. 
For  that  reason  I  am  giving  it  most  of  the  space  this 
month.  I  shall  return  to  it  repeatedly  if  some  of  the 
teachers  who  discover  these  difS'culties  let  me  hear 
from  them. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  have  history  as  well  as  civics 
to  teach,  and  I  want  to  ask  a  question  for  discussion 
next  mouth.  It  is  an  old  question  and  takes  up  con- 
siderable space  in  all  of  the  rather  unsatisfactory 
books  on  teaching  history.  What  should  be  the  aim 
in  teaching  history?  Until  you  have  found  an  an- 
swer to  that  question  for  yourself,  you  will  serve 
few  good  ends  as  a  teacher  of  history. 
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WHAT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

ARE  DOING 

By  Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education  for  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  Samuel  Cliapmau  Armstrong:,  the  foituder  of 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  a 
school  for  the  colored  race  located  at  Hampton,  Va., 
once  said,  "The  temporal  salvation  of  tlie  colored 
race  for  some  time  to  come  is  to  be  won  out  of  the 
soil."  The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at 
Greensboro  and  the  Colored  Normal  Schools  at  Eliz- 
abeth City,  Winstou-Salem,  and  Fayetteville,  for 
some  time,  have  offered  courses  designed  to  prepare 
its  students  for  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  soil. 
Yet,  prior  to  1918,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
teach  agriculture  in  the  secondary  colored  schools  of 
the  State  on  a  vocational  basis.  Courses  of  agricul- 
ture in  negro  schools,  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  for  the  business  of  farming,  were  made  possi- 
ble when  the  State  accepted  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
created  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Plan  of  Support. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  vocational  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  started  in  nine  County  Training  Schools. 
During  the  school  year  1919- '20  the  work  was  car- 


This  phase  of  the  work  is  called  the  home  project, 
and  it  enables  the  pupils  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  learned  in  the  class-room.  There  were  103 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  work  in  nine 
schools  last  year,  and  they  derived  a  total  profit  of 
$8,085.40  from  112  acres  of  crops  cultivated  as  home 
projects.  The  average  profit  for  each  pupil  was 
$78.72.  These  pupils  earned  considerably  more  from 
their  project  work  tlian  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
these  departments. 

The  crops  grown  by  the  pupils  as  projects  include 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes,  pea- 
nuts, and  garden.  The  following  table  gives  some 
interesting  data  concerning' the  project  work: 


Xame  of  Project 


No. 
Pupils 


No.  Acres 
Cultivated 


Total 
Profit 


Average     Average 

Income        Income 

Per  Pupil  Per  Acre 


Corn    40 

Cotton    14 

Tobacco   5 

Garden    40 

Alfalfa    1 

Sweet   potatoes 1 

Peanuts    2 


Total- 


_103 


42 
18 

12 

2 

Vi 
2 

112 


$3,306.50 

1,547.56 

1,347.75 

1,218.59 

500.00 

26.00 

139.00 

$8,085.40 


$82.66 

110.54 

269.55 

30.46 

500.00 

26.00 

69.50 


$78.72 
85.97 
269.55 
101.55 
250.00 
104,00 
69.50 


Members  of  the  evening  class  in  agriculliire  of  the  Pitt  County  Training  School. 
These  men  and  women  meet  twice  each  week  to  receive  instruction  in  better  methdos 
of  farming. 

ried  on  in  twelve  of  these  schools,  and  this  fall  at 
least  eighteen  schools  will  be  giving  the  work.  The 
introduction  of  this  work  in  the  schools  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  co-operative  arrangement  between  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  local 
communities  or  counties.  The  State  Board  pays 
three-fourths  of  the  total  salary  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture,  and  the  local  community  or  county  pays 
the  other  fourth  of  the  teacher's  salary,  furnishes 
the  class-room  and  equipment,  and  bears  the  travel- 
ing expense  of  the  teaclier  in  visiting  home  projects 
and  doing  other  school  work. 

Fine  First- Year  Work  of  Unit  Schools. 
The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is  to 
prepare  for  the  business  of  farming.  The  agricul- 
tural curriculum  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  agricul- 
ture is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  and  that  the  pupils 
must  learn  to  do  bj-  doing.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  course 
must  carry  on  some  form  of  practical  work  at  home, 
such  as  growing  some  crop,  caring  for  the  farm  ani- 
mals, or  undertaking  some  other  farm  enterprise, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  -  agricultural  teacher. 


Tlie  220  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
agricultural  work  this  year  are  cultivating 
191  acres  of  crop  and  caring  for  279  ani- 
mals. 

Carrying:  School  Work  to  the  Home-Farm. 

The  agricultural  teacher  in  tliese  schools 
is  employed  for  twelve  months.  When 
scliool  closes  he  devotes  his  time  to  visiting 
and  advising  with  the  pupils  who  have 
projects,  doing  extension  work  with  the 
farmers  of  the  community  and  carrying  out 
any  other  work  that  pertains  to  the  agri- 
cultural advancement  of  tli#  community. 

The   schedule   of   the   agricultural   pupil 
presents   some   changes   from  that   of  the 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  literary  courses.     His 
school  year  is  one  of  twelve  months  instead 
of  six  or  eight,  or  whatever  it  may  be.    The 
agricultural   pupils   grow   their   crops   and 
care   for  the   farm   animals   according  to  the   most 
modern  and  productive  methods,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  of  agriculture.   Such  instruction 
not  only  trains  the  pupils  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
care  for  the  live-stock  more   intelligently,   but  the 
example  set  by  them  has  considerable  influence  on 
the  methods  of  farming  used  by  their  fathers. 
Serving  the  Community. 
One   especially   strong  phase    of  the   agricultural 
work  has  been  the  community  service  activities.  That 
tlie  farmers  of  the  communities  in  which  the  schools 
are    located    have    confidence    in    the    agricultural 
teacher  and  his  work  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
calls  the  teachers  have  to  render  individual  service. 
A  tabulation   of  the  community  service   performed 
the  past  year  shows  that  advice  and  assistance  were 
given  on  almost  every  imaginable  phase  of  farming. 
Figures  show  that  last  year  360  individual  farmers 
were  given  advice  and  assistance.    For  the  purpose 
of  discussing  various  problems  relating  to  the  farms, 
126  meetings  were  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
17,780  people.    Eight  of  the  eleven  schools  held  com- 
munity fairs  last  fall.  The  community  service  activi- 
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ties  include  advice  and  assistance  on  pruning  and 
spraying,  cultivation,  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
crops,  prevention  and  control  of  diseases  and  insects, 
use  of  fertilizers,  treatment  of  diseases  of  animals, 
furnishing  plans  for  farm  buildings,  etc. 

Instructing  Classes  of  Grown-Ups. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  department  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  school  children.  Several  of 
the  schools  have  given  instruction  in  agriculture  to 
adults.  The  most  successful  work  of  this  type  was 
conducted  at  the  Pitt  Count3^  Training  School  at 
Grimesland  during  the  past  school  year.  The  teacher 
of  agriculture  organized  an  evening  class,  composed 
of  forty-five  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  twelve  to  sixty-three.  This  class  met  two 
evenings  a  week  for  four  months  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  better  methods  of  farming.  The  women  were 
particularly  interested  in  work  in  poultry  and  dairy- 
ing. 

The  most  successful  agricultural  department,  from 
the  standpoint  of  influence  in  the  community,  is  the 
Orange  County  Training  School  at  Chapel  Hill.  This 
school  serves  largely  the  village  of  Carrboro.  When 
tlie  agricultural  work  was  introduced  in  the  school, 
only  a  few  of  the  eighty  or  more  negro  families  in 


A  handsome  chair  was  won  by  a  patron  of  the 
school  who  had  the  best  adult  garden  of  the  town. 
Tliis  garden  was  a  marvel  to  all  who  saw  it,  despite 
its  location  on  a  barren  and  rocky  hillside. 

A  most  amazing  exhibit  was  made  bj^  Mrs.  Sarah 
Crows,  a  woman  farmer,  who  carried  away  the 
largest  share  of  the  prizes. 

Mrs.  Crows  had  on  exhibit  over  fifty  different 
kinds  of  foodstuffs  that  she  and  her  daughter  had 
grown  on  their  own  farm.  This  exhibit  represented, 
without  a  doubt,  the  best  example  of  diversified 
farming  that  is  being  done  in  this  region. 

The  third  annual  fair,  held  last  fall,  was  equally 
as  good.  Much  live-stock  was  in  evidence  at  this 
fair.  These  fairs  always  attract  large  numbers  of 
white  friends.  In  fact,  a  group  of  "student  tum- 
blers" from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  came 
down  during  the  last  fair  and  gave  a  performance 
on  the  lawn  of  the  school.  At  these  fairs  a  prize  is 
always  given  the  boy  or  girl  who  maintains  the  best 
garden.  The  prize  this  year  was  won  by  a  girl  mem- 
ber of  the  vocational  agricultural  class. 

As  a  result  of  these  fairs  there  has  been  the  great- 
est response  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  adults. 
They  all  look  forward  to  the  annual  garden  exhibit 
at  the  fair  and  the  worth-while  prizes. 
Tlien,  too,  their  diets  have  been  broadened 
and  they  have  been  able  to  economize  by 
canning  a  large  amount  of  vegetables.  Pre- 
vious to  the  establishing  of  the  vocational 
agricultural  work  at  the  school  practically 
all  of  tlie  gardening  was  done  loy  the  pa- 
rents of  the  students.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  restricted  field  of  the  parents.  The  first 
year  the  parents  reluctantly  and  grudg- 
ingl.y  gave  a  small  part  of  their  garden  to 
the  students.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
were  satisfied  Avith  tlie  success  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  ability  to  do  the  work.  The 
following  year  they  gave  them  almost  the 
entire  garden. 

Pruning  and  Spraying. 


This  is  the  garden  of  a  girl  member  of  the  class  in  vocational  agriculture  of  the 
Orange  County  Training  School.  A  whole  community  has  been  taught  how  to  gar- 
den by  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

the  community  had  home  gardens.  As  tlie  result  of 
a  campaign  by  the  agricultural  teacher,  almost  all  of 
these  families  have  been  taught  to  plant  a  greater 
variety  of  vegetables  and  to  have  somethings  grow- 
ing the  year  'round.  Prof.  R.  E.  Malone,  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  this  school,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  tlie  agricultural  dejiartment: 

The  Annual  Community  Fair. 

Community  fairs  have  been  carried  on  for  years  in 
some  places,  but  to  the  colored  people  of  Chapel  Hill 
the  first  fair,  held  three  years  ago,  was  an  entirely 
new  event.  Their  first  effort  was  highly  creditable, 
but  the  second  year  saw,  perhaps,  the  most  inspiring 
community  effort  that  has  been  seen  among  these 
people.  Every  department  of  the  home  and  farm 
was  represented. 

J.  D.  Jones,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  corn.  The  school  gar- 
den, maintained  by  the  school  for  its  vocational  agri- 
cultural students,  had  on  exhibit  a  vast  quantity  of 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  garden,  and  over  tliree 
hundred  quarts  of  canned  stuff  that  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  domestic  science  department. 


Tliis  branch  of  tlie  vocational  agricultu- 
ral work  attracted  more  attention  and  fa- 
vorable comment  than  any  other  phase  of 
the  vocational  work.  It  was  a  new  sight  to 
the  people  of  Chapel  Hill  to  see  ten  or  fifteen  school- 
boys marching  through  the  streets  and  roads  with 
loppiug-shears,  pruning-saws  and  other  equipment, 
prepared  to  rejuvenate  an  old  orchard  by  spraying, 
pruning,  and  the  aid  of  tree  surgeiy. 

The  school  had  more  work  of  this  sort  than  it 
could  possibly  do.  The  boys  were  paid  fifty  cents  an 
hour  for  their  services.  Previous  to  this  time  (this 
was  before  the  war,  of  course),  colored  men  were 
being  paid  $25.00  and  $30.00  per  month. 

This  work  in  pruning  and  spraying  was  done  on 
the  best  estates  of  the  town. 

Demonstrations  in  pruning  and  spraying  for  the 
farmers  of  the  county  were  given  on  the  farm  of 
Samuel  Morphis,  a  fruit  farmer,  living  a  few  miles 
from  the  school.  This  farmer  owned  a  fine  orchard 
of  mixed  fruits,  but  previous  to  the  establsihment  of 
the  vocational  agricultural  classes  he  had  done  no 
spraying  whatever,  and  his  pruning  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  his  trusty  axe.  The  school  per- 
suaded him  to  ])urcliase  a  spraying  outfit.  He  was 
shown  how  to  use  it  and  also  how  to  mix  his  spraying 
(Continued  on  page  17.) 
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The  State  is  following  the  teachers  step  by  step. 
Let  the  teachers  step  faster,  and  soon  the  State  win 
be  running  up-grade. 

The  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has 
met  the  request  of  the  teachers  for  increase  in  sala- 
ries. Xow,  what  will  the  teachers  do  during  the 
present  school  year  to  merit  a  further  increase  next 
Tear  ? 


Only  the  duly  elected  delegates  from  the  local 
branches  may  vote  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  under 
the  new  organization,  but  any  member  of  a  local 
branch  may  take  part  in  the  business  discussions  or 
be  elected  to  hold  office. 


Make  yourself  famiUar  with  the  new  school  legis- 
lation, the  classification  of  schools  and  apportion- 
ment of  funds,  and  the  new  salary  program.  These 
are  all  explained  in  this  issue  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  In.structiou. 


Do  not  miss  the  early  fall  numbers  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  order  them  as  back  num- 
bers. Subscribe  now,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to 
get  them  all  and  receive  them  promptly  as  pub- 
lished.    Price.  $1.50  a  year  now. 


Xow  is  the  time  to  look  into  the  insm'ance  on  all 
school  buildings.  Moreover,  superintendents  at  their 
first  teachers"  meetings  should  urge  the  teachers  to 
talk  fire  prevention  and  to  make  sure  that  tires  shall 
not  result  from  the  carelessness  of  the  school. 


Every  county  superintendent  'should  be  certain 
that  all  teachers  are  certificated.  A  special  book 
should  be  kept,  in  which  the  name  of  the  teacher,  the 
class  and  number  of  the  certificate  are  kept.  This 
will  save  much  worry,  woi-k  and  expense. 


President  Underwood  and  Secretary  Allen  are 
working  hard  to  have  Teachers'  Assembly  member- 
ships in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State.  Give 
them  your  active,  cordial,  earnest  co-operation  by 
working  up  and  organizing  your  local  unit  at  once. 


Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  ought  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Teachers"  Assembly.  Con.sider  what 
such  a  membership  will  mean  to  you  in  professional 
spirit,  professional  standing,  and  professional  prog- 
ress. And  you  can  join  at  home  now.  Read  Presi- 
dent Underwood's  message  to  vou  in  this  number. 


Every  superintendent  should  outline  at  tlie  first 
teachers"  meeting  the  reading  circle  for  next  year. 
The  reading-circle  work  will  be  placed  more  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents.  This  im- 
portant feature  of  professional  training  should  not 
be  neglected. 


Organize  your  local  unit  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. You  can  begin  with  25  members  and  with  this 
number  be  entitled  to  three  delegates  to  the  Teach- 
ers" Assembly.  The  maximum  membership  fee  is  one 
dollar  a  year,  of  wliich  fifty  cents  goes  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Teachers  Assemblv  for  the  general  fund. 


The  Xorth  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  meets 
Thanksgiving  week.  Teachers  are  no  longer  en- 
rolled as  members  at  the  State  meeting:  they  be- 
come members  by  joining  their  local  branches  at 
home,  provided  the  local  branch  is  organized  not 
later  than  fifteen  days  before  the  Thanksgiving 
meeting. 


Teachers  and  Superintendents,  there  is  one  criti- 
cism against  you.  Teachers  break  their  contracts 
too  readily,  and  superintendents  seem  to  be  just  as 
ready  to  assi.st  you  in  breaking  your  contracts.  This 
must  .stop  if  we  expect  the  State  to  meet  your  re- 
quests liberally  year  by  year.       ^ 


We  are  anxious  that  every  .subscriber  receive 
North.  CarolLna  Education  regularly.  In  case  a  copy 
is  missed,  complaint  should  be  made  promptly,  be- 
fore the  10th.  or  certainly  before  the  15th,  of  the 
montli.  The  name  and  post-ofiBce  of  the  subscriber 
and  of  the  person  who  sent  in  the  subscription 
should  always  be  given  when  reporting  failure  to 
receive  the  paper. 


The  political  organizations  have  their  precincts, 
the  farmers  their  local  unions,  other  organizations 
have  their  local  associations.  The  teachers  of  Xorth 
Carolina  now  have  an  opportiuiity  of  strengthening 
and  enlarging  their  State  organization  by  the  forma- 
tion of  local  branches  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Let  them  use  the  opportunity  promptly  and  in  great 
earnest.  The  thing  is  important  and  the  time  is 
.short. 


The  teaching  of  good  citizenship  in  the  high  school 
comes  none  too  soon  for  the  needs  of  our  own  State 
and  county  and  of  the  world.  Have  you  mapped  out 
your  work  in  this  subject  ?  Read  Dr.  Laprade's  arti- 
cle in  this  issue;  then  send  him  your  schedule  of 
work,  outline  the  conditions  under  which  vou  must 
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carry  it  on,  and  ask  his  criticisms  and  susgrestions. 
Send  j-our  letter  in  care  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, Raleigh.  X.  C.  ov  direct  to  Dr.  \V.  T.  Lapradf. 
Trinitv  Collegre,  Durham.  X.  C. 


make  a  contract  with  the  county  or  city,  and  not 
with  the  State. — E.  (  .  Brooks,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Discuss  your  problems  with  aud  in  North  Carolina 
Education,  whether  they  relate  to  your  class  work, 
school  work,  community  work,  or  other  educational 
activities.  Make  North  Carolina  Education  your 
forum — your  clearing-house  of  information,  sugges- 
tion, plans,  methods,  devices,  of  everything  that 
helps  in  school  work.  Open  with  North  Carolina 
Education  a  checking  account  of  ideas.  Make  fre- 
quent deposits:  every  deposit  increases  the  general 
store  without  diminishing  your  own.  And  what  you 
cheek  out  enriches  you  without  impoverishing  an- 
other or  diminishing  the  common  store. 


CULTIVATING  SENTIMENT  FOR  CONSOLI- 
DATION. 

The  Pitt  County  Board  of  Education  has  pur- 
chased and  has  on  hand  twelve  additional  trucks  to 
be  used  in  transporting  children  to  school  in  that 
county  this  year.  Only  four  were  used  last  year,  but 
the  fleet  this  year  -will  number  at  least  sixteen,  with 
the  possibility  of  the  purchase  of  others. 

Consolidation  has  had  a  normal,  healthy  growth  in 
Pitt,  and  interest  is  still  growing.  The  superintend- 
ent and  county  board  have  adopted  the  policy  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground  as  they  go  along,  educating  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  the  extent  that  consolidation  is 
asked  for.  They  have  a  well  defined  plan  in  mind, 
and  are  graduallj-  working  it  out.  As  a  result  of 
their  policy,  public  sentiment  is  solidly  behind  what 
consolidation  has  been  effected. 


A  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS  FROM  THE  STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  am  receiving  many  letters  daily  from  teachers 
throughout  the  State  asking  me  what  salary  each  is 
entitled  to  under  the  new  salary  schedule. 

The  State  Department  is  not  attempting  to  fix  the 
salary  of  any  teacher.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
boards  of  education  or  the  city  boards  of  trustees  to 
determine  what  salaries  shall  be  paid.  The  city 
superintendent  aud  the  county  superintendent  are 
the  best  qualified  parties  to  determine  how  much 
shaU  be  paid  in  any  school. 

Each  teacher  knows,  or  should  know,  what  kind 
of  certificate  she  holds  or  will  hold  by  the  opening 
of  the  schools  next  year.  Each  teacher  knows  also 
how  long  she  has  been  teaching,  what  her  prepara- 
tion has  been,  and  whether  she  has  continued  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  same  school. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  or  city 
superintendent  to  make  the  contract  with  the 
teacher,  and  the  State  Department  says  that  it  will 
meet  the  salary  schedule  as  outlined  by  the  county 
superintendent,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  sal- 
ary schedule  outlined  by  the  State.  This  is  as  much 
assistance  as  we  can  <rive  anv  teacher,  for  she  must 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  $1.50  A  YEAR 

Owing  to  -the  tremendous  advani-e  iu  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing,  the  price  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation is  now  $1.-50  a  year  of  ten  issues.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  June  is.sue.  and  the 
information  has  also  been  sent  out  by  letter  and  by 
printed  circulars.  But  it  is  deemed  not  amiss  to  re- 
peat the  announcement  here  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing trouble  and  correspondence,  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  subscribers. 

WhUe  for  .single  subscriptions  the  price  is  .$1.50  a 
year,  two  to  four  subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  at  the. 
rate  of  $1.40  each;  five  to  nine  subscriptions  in  one 
order  are  $1.25  each ;  and  ten  or  more  in  one  club  get 
the  lowest  rate  of  $1.00  each.  These  rates  are  printed 
regularly  in  each  issue  at  the  top  of  the  editorial 
page.  Kindly  remember,  in  sending  checks,  to  add 
ten  cents  exchange  (which  the  banks  charge  us  for 
collecting)  unless  your  check  is  drawn  on  a  national 
bank. 

We  are  anxious  that  every  subscriber  receive 
North  Carolina  Education  regularly.  In  case  a  copy 
is  missed,  complaint  should  be  made  promptly,  be- 
fore the  10th.  or  certainly  before  the  15th.  of  the 
montli.  The  name  and  post-otBce  of  the  subscriber 
and  of  the  person  who  sent  in  the  subscription 
sliould  always  be  given  when  reporting  failure  to 
receive  the  paper. 


CONTESTS  FOR  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GRADE 
PUPILS. 

Supt.  J.  G.  Baird,  principal  of  Bau-d's  School  for 
Boys.  Charlotte,  X.  C.,  believes  that  boys  and  girls 
wUl  take  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  if  the  schools  of  a  county  would 
inaugurate  a  system  of  interscholastic  contests,  not 
only  in  plays  aud  games  pertaining  to  physical  de- 
velopment, but  in  such  contests  as  will  exhibit  skill 
in  arithmetic.  English  grammar,  and  other  subjects. 

It  is  a  fact  that  too  smaU  a  per  cent  of  the  children 
finish  the  seventh  grade  iu  the  elementary  school. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  unit  is 
too  small  to  create  a  good  school  spirit  in  the  upper 
grades.  This  can  be  overcome  by  providing  more 
students  for  these  grades. 

Moreover,  in  the  large  schools  the  younger  stu- 
dents in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  particular  organized  interests  to  keep  them 
in  school,  and  as  a  consequence  many  discontinue 
their  school  work. 

Professor  Baird  s  plan  is  "to  provide  contests  be- 
tween five  schools  placed  in  one  group.  Teams  of 
three  or  five  representatives  will  meet  in  neutral  ter- 
ritory to  stage  the  preliminary  contest.  Teams  may 
be  examined  by  their  own  teachers  witliout  books, 
but  the  students  will  be  required  to  answer  without 
the  use  of  books.  Judges  will  pass  on  the  method 
and  solution,  rapidity  of  solution  and  the  practica- 
bility of  the  method." 

It  is  possible  for  counties  to  develop  a  fine  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  for  education  by  inaugurating  a  sys- 
tem of  contests  similar  to  the  ones  suggested  by 
Professor  Baird. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-1921 


I.— READING  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

Text:    "Freeland's  "Modem  Elementary  School 
Practice. ' ' 

LESSON  I— CHAPTERS  I.,  XL,  AKD  III. 

With  the  assignment  of  the  first  three  chapters  in 
Freeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School  Practice" 
the  study  of  a  book  is  begun  which  contains  reliable 
thought  "adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times  con- 
cerning the  studies  which  should  be  taught  in  our 
elementary  schools  and  the  most  effective  way  to 
present  them.  Such  ways  and  means  of  teaching 
every  topic  are  discussed  as  will  make  the  school 
work  more  worth  while  to  the  pupils,  so  that  when 
they  master  it  they  can  use  it  in  solving  problems  of 
daily  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  acquaint 
the  teacher  and  student  of  education  with  concrete 
illustrations  of  modern  practice  and  expei'imental 
investigation. 

However,  nothing  really  new  or  modern  or  start- 
ling is  presented  in  the  book.  But  an  effort  is  made 
to  get  away  from  the  traditional  mechanical  routine, 
too  often  deadening  in  its  effect,  and  too  often  over- 
done, and  to  link  up  the  work  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  school-room  with  certain  practices  followed  in 
the  life  outside  of  the  school.  For  we  have  for  years 
desired  that  education  be  considered  as  life  itself 
and  not  as  a  mere  preparation  for  later  living. 

CHAPTER  1. 
The  Application  of  Educational  Theory. 

I.  Theory  vs.  Experience. 

Theory  which  cannot  be  applied  is  useless. 
Experience  without  theory  is  blind. 
Essential   to   combine   theory   and    experience   to 
achieve  success. 
Typical  instances  of  theorj-  apart  from  experi- 
ence. 
Typical  instances  of  persons  overbalanced  in  ex- 
perience. 
Meaning  of  the  term,  "Practice." 

Successful   teacher  and   superintendent   regard 
school  as  a  workshop  to  achieve  educational 
results,  and  a  place  to  discover  and  work  out 
new  ideas.     Teachers  should   have   the   real 
spirit  of  the  investigator. 
Why    McMurry's    book,    "Elementary    School 
Standards,"  is  such  a  valuable  contribution. 
Freeland's  book  appears  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  world.    Changing  ideals  and 
standards  of  living  all  over  the  world. 
Next  decade  will  feel  influence  of  great  educa- 
tional leaders  like  Dewey,  Hall,  Judd,  Cub- 
berly  and  others. 

II.  The  Trend  of  Modern  Practice. 

Modern  school  shows  development  along  four  lines. 
Described    in    detail   and    illustrated   in   chapters 
Avhicli  follow. 

CHAPTER  II. 
The  Problem  Method. 
I.  The  Relation  of  the  Problem  to  Other  Phases  of 
Method. 
Aim  of  school  should  be  to  teach  bo.ys  and  girls ;  to 
develop  human  beings  and  subject-matter  is 
secondary  in  consideration.     Chief  concern  is 


for  children.     However,  subjects  are  taught 
better  because  seen  in  true  values  and  as  a 
means  of  developing  boys  and  girls. 
Four  means  of  achieving  this  end : 

(1)  Through  the  problem. 

(2)  Through  the  project. 

(3)  Motive. 

(4)  Interest. 
Definition  of  eacKterm. 

The  four  inseparable  in  practice. 
Maintain  proper  balance  in  use  of  each. 
Results  likely  to  be  one-sided  in  overuse  of 
any  one. 

II.  Purposes,    Results   and   Limits   of   the    Problem 

Method. 
As  children  advance,  should  develop  in  ability  to 

think. 
First  four  grades  is  place  for  mastery  of  most  of 
that  which  is  purely  mechanical.  Later,  free 
to  turn  to  thought  side  of  work.  However, 
independent  thinking  from  the  first  should  be 
stimulated. 
In  upper  grades — Emphasis  upon  thought. 

Some  drill  necessary. 
In  lower  grades— Emphasis  on  drill. 

Thought  work  not  neglected. 
Results  of  problem  method — stimulates  think- 
ing. Pupils  able  to  marshal  facts,  problems 
organized  around  why  of  events  in  history, 
reasons  for  civic  institutions,  comparisons  of 
places  in  geography  and  consideration  of 
other  values. 

Comparisons  of  Results  of  Thought  Method  vs. 
Mechanical  Method  in  Teaching. 

Comparison  of  the  two  methods  in  attitude  of 
children  to  their  work. 

Backward  and  depen^ient  attitude  as  a  result  of 
Mechanical  Method. 

Thoughtful  and  aggressive  initiative  on  the  part 
of  those  trained  in  Thought  Method. 

Dangers  in  Mechanical  Method  —  knowledge 
without  application. 

When  does  a  primary  child  know  the  multiplica- 
tion tables? 

Dangers  in  Thought  Method  and  Over-Rational- 
ization. 

Grive  concrete  illustrations  of  over-rationaliza- 
tion. 

How  long  should  objects  be  used  in  teaching 
arithmetic  to  the  beginner? 

Thought  Method  used  properly  .should  be  suc- 
cessful in  mechanical  side  also.  Children 
forced  to  learn  mechanical  phases  in  order  to 
do  the  thing  they  desire  to  do.  Drill  should 
become  a  means  to  an  end.  Show  how  this 
doctrine  may  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
Reading  to  the  beginner. 

III.  Characteri.stics  of  the  Problem. 

Discuss  fully  the  five  characteristics  of  the  Prob- 
lem Method  of  teaching. 

(1)  Establishes  habits  of  independence. 

(2)  Children  ask  intelligent  questions. 

(3)  Teacher  in  background. 

(4)  Rational  memory  developed. 

(5)  Longer  individual  recitations. 

IV.  The  Problem  Assignment. 

One  of  common  uses  of  problem  is  its  use  in  assign- 
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ment  of  lessous.  Gives  child  something  spe- 
cific. 

Advantages  of  problem  assignment  over  page  as- 
signment. 

By  which  method  were  you  taught?  Show  how 
you  have  applied  or  can  apply  the  problem 
assignment  to  your  own  teaching.  How  may 
the  problem  assignment  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  reading?  May  it  be  used  even  in 
the  first  grade?  (See  State  Course  of  Study, 
pages  96  and  97,  "Plan  for  Teaching — 'Wee 
Robin's  Christmas  Song.'  " 

V.  Results  Come  Slowly. 

What  are  the  factors  which  determine  how  specific 
"the  assignment  shall  be? 

What  helpful  directions  can  you  give  to  any 
teacher  beginning  to  work  by  the  problem 
method  with  a  class  who  has  been  trained  en- 
tirely in  mechanical  methods  or  by  page  as- 
signments ? 

What  work  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  teach  the  problem  method  successfully? 
What  discouragements  will  a  teacher  begin- 
ning work  of  this  kind  meet  with?  What  en- 
couragement have  you  to  oflier  her? 

Is  it  possible  to  use  this  method  where  only  one 
text  is  available  for  students? 

Show  how  the  work  may  be  enriched  bysupple- 
mentarj'-  materials. 

VI.  Problems  in  Geography. 

Show  by  concrete  illustration  how  it  is  possible  to 
so  organize  material  around  a  big  problem 
that  every  fact  or  topic  in  a  lesson  or  series 
of  lessons  may  be  taught  in  relation  to  the 
central  or  organizing  idea. 

Four  suggestions  for  the  teacher  for  the  selection 
of  materials  for  study. 

VII.  Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

How  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  regarded. 

Where  to  place  the  emphasis. 

Arithmetic  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
actual  life  problems.  Purpose  of  life  prob- 
lems is  to  develop  the  habit  of  using  arithme- 
tic in  life  situations. 

Give  concrete  illustrations  from  the  daily  life  of 
children  you  teach  showing  how  this  may  be 
done. 

Show  how  problems  may  be  taken  from  the  life  of 
the  community. 

VIII.  Problems  in  History. 

History  and  civics  well  adapted  to  problem 
method. 

Memory  work  incidental.  Dates  remembered  be- 
cause tied  up  with  important  issues. 

Information  not  neglected  by  the  thought  method. 
Pacts  unified  and  given  purpose  and  direction. 

Present  times  used  as  basis  of  comparison.  Com- 
parison of  problems  of  ancestors  with  prob- 
lems of  today. 

Some  of  new  texts  so  organized  as  to  teach  history 
through  problems  or  large  units.  (See  Beard 
and  Baglev — "The  History  of  the  American 
People.")  " 

IX.  Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

Subject  lends  itself  to  thought  method.  Home 
work  needs  organization.  Thinking  attitude 
essential  to  efficiency.  Possible  to  group  en- 
tire year's  work  of  class  around  one  big  prob- 


lem.    Children  realize  the  need  of  each  new 
step  in  connection  ^\^th  the  solution  of  some 
larger  problem. 
Illustration  of  failure  of  mechanical  method.    Dif- 
ference in  point  of  contact. 

X.  Difference  Between  Problem  and  Topic  Method 
Explained. 

Problem  furnishes  more  opportunity  for  thinking 
on  part  of  children. 

Topic  method  lacks  the  unifying  thought  relations 
found  in  problem  method. 

Topics  as  parts  of  problems  which  children  desire 
to  solve  furnish  aids  in  solution  of  problems, 
children  then  see  relations. 

Problem  method  marshals  facts  and  topics  to  pro- 
duce conclusions  and  constant  thinking.  There 
is  a  constant  relation  between  topics  in  the 
problem  method,  whereas  topics  are  compara- 
tively isolated  under  the  topic  method. 

General  Questions. 

Show  how  you  have  applied  or  can  apply  the  prob- 
lem method  in  your  teaching  of  geography, 
history,  civics,  and  reading.  Wliat  will  be  its 
possible  effects  on  the  growth  of  your  pupils? 
What  efi^ect  will  it  have  on  your  manner  of 
working?  Can  j-ou  explain  what  is  meant  by 
teaching  on  a  high  plane?  By  teaching  on  a 
low  plane?  What  are  the  main  objects  of 
teaching?  How,  then,  must  this  influence  the 
type  of  instruction? 

Reference  Reading. 

McMurry's  "Elementary  School  Standards," 
pages  1-20. 

State  Course  of  Study,  pages  81-85. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study.  (Use  of  Prob- 
lems and  Large  Units  of  Study  in  geography 
and  history.) 

"Methods  in  Handling  T,ypes  as  Large  Units  of 
Study,"  by  Charles  MteMurry,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  Project. 

I.  Characteristics,  Uses,  and  Values. 

Difi'erence  between  Problem  and  Project. 

Not  possible  to  separate  the  project  from  the 
problem  method. 

Advantage  of  Project  Over  Topic  or  Question  and 
Answer  Method. 

Longer  assignments,  pixpils  trained  in  independ- 
ence in  investigation. 

Project  an  aid  and  a  supplement  to  regular 
work. 

Text-book  used  as  a  "reference  handbook." 
Contents  thoroughly  mastered  and  related  to 
life  of  child. 

Project  should  keep  child  interested  in  whole- 
some work  after  school  hours. 

Part  Projects  Have  Always  Played  in  Education. 

New  only  in  sense  that  it  is  being  used  as  an 
educational  term. 

Every  normal  person  engaged  in  projects — that 
is,  lines  of  activity  with  a  purpose.  Universal 
means  to  education  and  growth.  Savage  man 
learned  of  world  about  him  through  projects. 

Use  of  projects  is  nearest  school  Ixas  come  to 
connecting  education  with  eveiy-day  life. 
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Part  Projects  Have  Played  in  Developmeut  of 
Great  Men. 
Typical  eases  showing  large  number  of  men  edu- 
eated  outside  of  school,  chiefly  through  inves- 
tigation and  projects.  Cases  that  have  come 
•within  your  own  knowledge. 

Importance  of  Child's  Project. 

Develops  habit  of  attacking  situations  and  fol- 
lowing them  to  a  successful  solution.  Success 
in  life  closely  associated  with  early  develop- 
ment of  these  abilities. 

Projects  must  grow  out  of  life  interests  of  the 
children  and  not  be  imposed  by  teacher. 

Scope  of  Project. 

English,  history,  arithmetic,  and  civics  afi'ord 
opportunity  for  projects,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  doing  away  witli  drill  or  mechanical  work 
necessary. 

Wise  use  of  projects  results  in  establishment  of 
centers  of  investigation.  Regular  work 
strengthened  because  of  greater  interest  of 
children  and  increased  amount  of  reading  and 
other  work. 

Red  Cross  work  made  splendid  school  project. 

Thrift  and  conservation,  so  needed  in  present 
time,  may  be  worked  out  through  the  different 
subjects — oral  and  written  composition,  arith- 
metic, civics,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
home  economics. 

II.  Projects  in  Special  Subjects. 
Projects  in  History-. 

Projects  may  provide  work  for  entire  class,  or 
may  be  individual  projects. 

Possible  to  so  organize  the  Course  of  Stiidy  into 
interesting  projects  that  nothing  will  be 
missed.  Calls  for  full  preparation  on  part  of 
teacher  to  be  ready  to  assign  projects.  A 
child's  questions  and  desire  for  information 
indicate  needs,  and  teacher  should  be  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  psychological  moment. 

Projects  in  Geography. 

Topics  selected  as  centers  of  interest.  Text  re- 
ferred to  constantly  in  supplying  information 
for  which  projects  call.  Read  all  of  text  at 
different  times,  each  time  in  relation  to  a  dif- 
ferent basic  interest.  Text  continually  used 
to  satisfy  wants  of  pupils. 

Other  sources  of  information  are  used. 

(See  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study  for 
Problem  and  Project  method  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy, pages  19-3  and  on.) 

Projects  in  Nature  Study. 

Not  hindered  by  logically  arranged  text-books. 
Few  texts  in  use. 

III.  Home  Projects. 

Child  spends  approximately  one-third  of  his  time 
in  school.    Two-thirds  spent  outside. 
■  Life  outside  of  school  greater  factor  in  develop- 
ment of  the  cliild  than  the  school. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  the  school  has  failed, 
but  demonstrates  the  influence  and  value  of 
education  found  in  the  life  outside. 
Those  attending  good   schools  have  an  advan- 
tage. 
Those  having  good  homes  evpu  more  fortunate. 
Proper  training  under  school-home  stimulus  pre- 
sents ideal  opportunities. 


To  extent  that  school  enlarges  every-day  life  of 

child,  it  is  successful. 
What  he  gets  at  school  must  be  part  of  him. 

Recognition  of  Home  Work  at  School. 

School  too  exclusive  in  the  past. 

Constantly  ignored  what  was  done  outside  of 
four  brick  walls. 

Modern  school  realizes  that  child's  home  work 
is  part  of  his  training. 

Proper  correlation  of  home  and  school  work  no 
easy  .task. 

Substitution  of  home  work  for  school  work  tried 
out  and  not  practical. 

School-home  project  explained. 

(See  Agricultural  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2  for 
projects  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training.  Published  by  State  Depart- 
ment Education.  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Home  project  work  in  reading.  How  reported, 
Keeps  child  interested  until  reaches  place 
where  project  has  educational  value. 

Its  value  in  proper  development  of  children. 

Value  of  exhibits  of  school  and  home  Avork. 

Reference  Reading. 

"Teaching  by  Projects,"  Charles  McMurry.    Mac- 

millan. 
N.  C.  Teachers'  Assemblj-  Proceedings  for  1919. 
Address    by    Miss    Grace    Day  —  "Aims    and 
Values  of  Teaching  Through  Projects." 


II.— READING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  .J.  H.  Highsmitli,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Schools. 

Text:   "Clark's  "The  High-School  Boy  and  His 
Problems. ' ' 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  High-School  Boy. 

1.  "The  entrance  of  the  boy  into  high  school  comes 

at  tlie  most  critical  period  of  his  life."     Why 

is  it  critical  1 
2..  What    could    the    parents,    the    Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  the  day-school  teacher  do  to  help 

the  boy  solve  his  problems? 
3.  What  new  situations  is  the  boy  facing  when  he 

enters  high  school? 
6.  What  physical  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 

boy?    What  emotional  changes? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  with  regard  to  cr- 

poral  punishment? 

6.  What  sort  of  reading  matter  does  the  adolescent 

boy  like  ?    Why  ? 
7.  Is  this  true:   "It  is  as  normal  and  as  harmless 
for  a  young  boy  to  run  away  as  it  is  for  a 
young  girl  to  weep  or  to  be  sentimental:"  (See 
page  8.) 

8.  Why  do  boys  .smoke?    Swear?    "Just  cut  loose" 

occasionally? 

9.  What  is  self-control?    How  may  it  be  accjuired? 

10.  Is    the    author's    notion    of    discipline    correct? 

Why  ? 

11.  How  should  a  boy's  body  be  trained? 

12.  Can  every  boy  become  a  public  speaker?    If  so, 

how? 

13.  What  sort  of  social  life  does  the  high-school  boy 

need? 

14.  Why  do  boys  go  to  high  school? 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Coiirse. 

1.  Contrast  the  old  high-school  e(furse  of  study  with 

the  modern  course. 

2.  What  advice  should  be  given  the  student  relative 

to  the  selection  of  his  course? 

3.  Wliat  argument  would  you  use  with  a  boy  who 

didn't  want  to  study  Latin?  History?  Mathe- 
matics? 

4.  Ought  the  subjects  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of 

page  26  be  given  in  high  school?     Why? 

5.  Ai-e  "practical"  subjects  alwavs  the  most  worth 

while?    Why? 

6.  Could    the   author    have    gotten    "concentration 

and  accuracy  and  co-ordination"  out  of  any 
other  subject  besides  Latin? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  last  five  lines  in  para- 

graph one,  page  29? 

8.  Should    a    boy   specialize    in    electing    his    high- 

school  course?    Why? 

9.  Should  the  high  school  prepare  for  college  en- 

trance?   Why? 

10.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  "The  course 

prescribed  for  entrance  to  college  is  on  the 
whole  as  good  a  course  as  a  boy  can  select,  no 
matter  what  he  intends  doing"? 

11.  What  motive  has  the  high-school  boy  for  doing 

his  work  ? 

12.  How  many  recitations  should  the  average  boy 

attempt  to  carry? 

13.  What  should  high-school  training  mean  to  a  boy? 

(See  page  39.) 


THE  MEANING  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Theer  is  a  good  deal  of  haziness  in  the  tliought  of 
people  generally  as  to  just  what  the  zoologist  means 
by  evolution.  Evolution  is  not  in  any  sense  a  cause ; 
it  is  a  term  for  a  process,  for  the  way  in  which  pres- 
ent conditions  have  come  about.  Briefly,  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  thought  of  evolution  are 
gradualness  and  naturalness.  In  more  detail,  the 
following  features  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  idea 
of  evolution: 

1.  All  life,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  has  come  from 
pre-existing  life.  This  year's  animals  are  descended 
from  tliose  of  last  year ;  they  from  those  of  the  year 
before,  and  so  on  back. 

2.  All  animals  are  subject  to  change.  Offspring 
are  never  just  like  the  parents.  If  given  time 
enough,  animals  may  thus  change  in  any  d-egree. 
New  species  may  come  from  old  in  this  way. 

3.  The  animals  of  the  present  time  are  descended 
from  simpler,  more  generalized  ones,  and  these  from 
still  earlier  types.  So,  even  the  most  complex  ani- 
mals of  the  present  have  arisen  ultimately  from 
ancestors  as  simple  as  the  simplest. 

4.  All  animals  have  fundamental  likenesses.  Some 
are  more  alike ;  some  are  less  so.  The  fundamental 
likenesses  mean  kinship. 

5.  The  process  of  life  is  gradual  rather  than  sud- 
den, although  the  rapidity  of  it  may  differ  at  differ- 
ent times;  it  is  natural  rather  than  supernatural:  it 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  cause  and  effect  which 
operate  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  is  not  lawless 
and  arbitrai-y. 

6.  On  the  whole,  the  life-processes  result  in  a 
closer  and  more  perfect  adjustment  of  organisms  to 
one  another  and  to  the  organic  en\ironmeut. — Gallo- 
way's Elementary  Zoology,  page  S80. 


WHAT    THE    AGRICULTURAL    TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES  ARE  DOING. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

material.  The  result  was  tliat  he  had  almost  perfect 
fruit  last  summer.  By  capitalizing  the  fact  that  he 
liad  sprayed,  he  sold  peaches  for  seven  dollars  per 
busliel.  This  farmer  also  planted  alfalfa  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  school,  and  it  is  now  spreading 
throughout  his  neighborlioocl  as  a  result  of  his  hav- 
ing first  planted  it.  He  says  tliat  he  will  not  have  to 
go  tlirough  the  primitive  pro^-ess  of  stripping  fodder 
when  he  increases  his  acreage  of  alfalfa. 

The  colored  cemetery,  whirh  is  adjacent  to  the 
white  cemetery,  had  for  sunic  time  been  an  eye-sore 
to  the  people  of  the  town.  A  sciuad  of  vocational 
agricultural  students,  with  rakes,  hoes,  saws,  etc., 
placed  this  cemetery  in  first-class  condition  T)y  lay- 
ing off  walks,  cutting  weeds,  pruning  trees,  etc. 
Student  Project  Work. 

The  Orange  County  Training  School  has  thirty 
students  pursuing  the!  plant  and  animal  work  in  vo- 
cational agriculture.  These  students,  for  the  most 
part,  have  garden  projects,  as  the  school  is  located  in 
a  village,  and  large  tracts  of  land  are  not  available. 
Some  few  studentH-have  animal  projects. 

During  the  past  year  these  thirty  students  raised 
in  their  gardens  foodstuffs  to  the  amount  of  .$1,500. 
Of  this  amount,  $500  was  derived  from  the  two-acre 
alfalfa  project  of  Bruce  Caldwell.  Bruce  is  a  14- 
year-old  boy  enrolled  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
Orange  County  Training  School.  His  mother,  a 
widow  with  seven  children,  owned  this  piece  of  land 
of  two  acres.  This  land  had  been  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset  .as  it  had  been  rented  to  various  peo- 
ple, inchuling  the  minister,  who  promised  to  pay  for 
it  in  crop  rent,  but  never  found  it  convenient  to 
do  so.  Knowing  of  this  condition,  the  principal  of 
the  school,  after  some  opposition,  finally  secured  the 
land  as  a  project  site.  Under  his  supervision  the 
land  was  carefully  planted  in  alfalfa. 

This  hay  was  cut  three  times  the  first  year.  The 
second  year,  five  cuttiuge  were  made,  the  total  yield 
of  which  was  about  twenty  tons.  The  first  cutting 
was  exceedingly  heavy,  averaging  nearly  five  tons 
for  the  two  acres.  All  of  tliis  hay  was  sold  for  about 
$40  per  ton. 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  this  project  upon  the  life 
of  this  family  is  almost  impossible.  As  a  result  of  it, 
new  furniture  lias  been  bought,  the  house  has  been 
remodeled,  and  a  large  part  of  an  additional  ten 
acres  which  the  family  owns  has  been  planted  in 
alfalfa.  Mrs.  Caldwell"  states:  "There  need  not  be 
any  poverty  where  alfalfa  grows.  I  certainly  feel 
grateful  for  what  the  school  has  done  for  me.  I  made 
over  $20  from  my  cabbage.  I  bought  50  cents  worth 
of  rape  seed,  planted  it,  and  sold  to  the  University  at 
one  time  $15  worth  of  salad.  I  sold  a  great  deal  to 
my  neighbors,  and  fed  the  remainder  to  my  hogs  and 
chickens.  I  grew  enough  vegetables  for  my  whole 
family." 

The  school  demonstration  garden  was,  of  course, 
the  model  garden  for  the  entire  community.  In  it 
there  were  19  diff'erent  varieties  of  vegetables,  which 
had  a  total  value  of  $101.  This  plot  fed  a  family  of 
four  and  supplied  the  domestic  science  department 
with  vegetables.  From  this  plot  there  was  an  exhibit 
at  the  annual  fair  last  year  of  300  quarts  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  school  owns  a  registered  Berkshire  boar.  It 
is  being  used  to  bui^d  .vip  f he  stock,  of  the  aei^Tjors. 
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field  at  the  college.     There  are  more 
than   10,000   alumni  of  the  college. 


SOHOOIi  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Crawford,  of  .  Dur- 
ham, has  been  elected  librarian  ot 
the  public  school  library  o£  Burling- 
ton. 


The  present  indications  are  for 
overflowing  schools  evei-ywhere, 
from  the  one-teacher  school  to  tho 
universities. 


Work  On  the  $2  50,00  0  school 
building  at  Farmville,  which  was 
snspended  a  few  weeks  ago  for  rea- 
sons connected  with  the  sale  of  its 
bonds,  is  soon  to  be  resumed. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Berry,  for  six  years 
playground  executive  in  Minneapo- 
lis, took  charge  of  a  like  work  in 
Charlotte  the  first  of  July..  An  in- 
tensive program  is  planned  for  the 
opening  of  three  to  six  playground 
sites  before  fall.  Citizens  subscribed 
about  $15,000  for  the  work.  Mr. 
Berry's  salary  is  $4,000  a  year. 


The  Gary  High  School  has  opeued 
its  twenty-fourth  year  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  175  with  170  boarders. 
During  the  summer  the  district  votea 
$20,000  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
a  vocational  building.  This  building 
will  be  constructed,  it  is  hoped, 
within  the  near  future.  The  new 
dormitory  for  the  boys  has  been  put 
in  use  this  fall. 


To  those  teachers  and  visitors 
who  have  for  years,  few  or  many, 
had  to  listen  laboriously  and  vainly 
to  speakers  in  PuUen  Hall  at  the  A. 
&  E.  College,  it  will  be  interesting 
news  that  the  acoustic  properties  of 
the  hall  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  ot  wings  or  dressing 
rooms  to  the  stage  and  of  long  gal- 
leries on  either  side  of  the  audito- 
rium. 


Supt.  G.  S.  Warren,  ot  Hamlet, 
spent  his  vacation  at  his  former 
home  in  Oklahoma.  The  Hamlet 
schools  will  be  much  crowded  this 
year,  the  plans  for  erecting  a  new 
high  school  building  having  been 
cut  short  by  the  condition  of  the 
bond  market.  On  account  of  these 
market  conditions  the  $100,000  of 
bonds  voted  in  the  spring  were  not 
offered  for  sale  by  the  commission- 
ers. 


<Supt.  O.  O.  Wright's  aist  Anniver- 
sai-y. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Mountain  View  Summer  School  in 
Wilkes  gave  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  a 
Fnrprise  party  Monday  evening,  July 
5,   in  celebration  of  the  twenty-first 


anniversary  of  his  election  as  coun- 
ty superintendent.  A  cake  with  21 
candles,  papers  by  the  teachers  on 
Superintendent  Wright,  songs  and 
toasts,  were  amoag  the  things  pro- 
vided by  the  celebrants.  After  these. 
Miss  Hattie  Aiken,  on  behalf  of  the 
summer  school,  presented  Mr. 
Wright  a  gold  watch  with  mono- 
gram. 


AVhole-Time  Seci-etary  foi-  Wake  For- 
est Alumni. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Wake 
Forest  College  Alumni  Association 
announces  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Trela  D.  Collins  as  secretary  of  the 
association  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  K. 
Pool,  resigned.  Mr.  Collins  has  al- 
ready begun  his  new  work. 

For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Collins 
has  served  as  pastor  of  the  Louis- 
burg  Baptist  Church,  prior  to  which 
time  he  was  pastor  of  a  large  Bap- 
tist church  in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
Both  Mr.  Collins  and  his  wife  are 
natives  of  Randolph  County  in  this 
State. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Wake 
Forest  College  inaugurated  at  the 
last  commencement  the  most  ambi- 
tious program  ever  undertaken  by 
the  alumni  of  the  college.  This  pro- 
gram includes  the  organization  of 
Wake  Forest  Alumni  Associations 
in  all  of  the  larger  counties  ot  the* 
State  and  the  building  up  of  n 
strong  general  association.  As  part 
of  the  program  it  is  also  proposed 
to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
construction     of    a     modern    athletic 


Flute  and  Bassoon  Solos. 

A  Victor  record  primarily  for 
educational  purposes  is  also  issued 
this  mouth.  Arthur  Brooke  renders 
a  flute  solo  called  "Whirlwind", 
picturing  a  dust-tossing  wind  which 
grows  in  its  gaiety,  finally  ending  in 
a  frenzied  whirl.  On  the  reverse 
side  William  Uruner  plays  the 
"Hungarian  Fantasie"  as  a  splendid 
bassoon  solo. 

Those  owning  a  Victrola  are  af- 
forded an  exceptional  opportunity 
of  adding  a  number  of  these  un- 
usually fin©  records  to  their  collec- 
tion. Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  of  these  Victor  records  for 
you  whether  you  own  a  Victrola  or 
not. 


Kernersville  is  planning  for  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  high  school 
building. 


TEACHE»S  WANTED 
$100   TO  .$150  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
C225,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


PROFIT  BY  YOUR  PRECEPTS. 

"Thou    that    teachest    another, 
teachest  thou  not  first  thyself?" 

"Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  first  thyself." 
In  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude precepts  on  thrift,  including  the  habit  of  saving.     This  is  really 
one  of  the  principal  phases  of  present-day  child-training. 

Now,  obviously  this  is  more  important  in  adult  practice.  Teachers 
who  are  earning  larger  salaries  than  ever  before  should  endeavor  to 
make  also  larger  savings  than  ever  before.  This  will  only  be  following 
the  common-sense  every-day  rules  of  practical  thrift. 

For  investing  your  savings,  the  Maryland  Xiife  Insurance  Company 
offers  you  an  excellent  opportunity  in  the  way  of  an  endowment  that 
will  mature  at  a  time  of  your  life  when  its  benefits  will  be  most  wel- 
come.    Write  for  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Announcing 

Music  Appreciation 

for  Little  Children 


in  the  Home,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  Schools 

A  guide  for  parents  and  teachers  in  using  music  in  early  childhood,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone;  pedagogically  presented,  carefully  classified, 
systematically  arranged. 

This  book  is  without  question  the  most  complete  work  yet  published  upon  the  proper 
beginnings  of  the  study  of  real  music.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  music  study.  It  is  an  absolutely 
pioneer  work  in  a  broadly  cultural  yet  eminently  practical  field. 

The  contents  are: 

Supervision  of  Music 

Appreciation 
Beginning  Cultural  Hearing 
Rhythm 
Song 

Instrumental  Music 
Suggested  Lessons 


Foreword  (by  Professor  Patty  S. 

Hill,  Columbia  University) 
Universal  Need  of  Music 

Appreciation 
Education  Through  Music 


Lesson  Building 
Making  the  Most  of  a  Record 
Correlations 

Primary  Stories  and  Poems 
The  Boyhood  of  Handel, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn 


For  further  information  consult  any  Victor 
\  dealer  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 


This  trademark  and  the  tr,tde- 
marked  word  '  Victrola"  identify 
all  our  products.  Loiik  under  tlte 
lid  1     Look  on  the  lal<l  I 

Victor  Ta  kin^  Machine  Co. 
Camden.  N  w  Jersey 


VictorTalking  MachineCo.  ^  4«^  /:_ 

Camden,  N.  J.  ^&^dS^S~^ 

VICTROLA    ^^^^» 


.    PAT.    OFF. 
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Prof.  John  J.  Blaii-    Is    State  Super- 
visor of  School  Buildings. 

The  News  and  Observer  of  Sep- 
tember 1  carried  the  following  an- 
nouncement, which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  educational  public 
throughout  the   State: 

"John  Jay  Blair,  for  the  past 
twenty-two  j'ears  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  in  Wilmington,  has 
been  named  by  the  State  Board  ot 
Education  as  supei-visor  of  school 
buildings  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Blair  assumes  his  duties  today,  and 
will  have  offices  in  the  educational 
department  iu  the  State  Department; 
building. 

Mr.  Blair  is  recognized  as  one  ot 
the  foremost  authorities  in  school 
architecture  in  the  State.  He  has 
studied  the  subject  for  many  years, 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  he  has 
brought  about  the  reconstruction  o£ 
the  entire  system  of  school  buildings 
in  Wilmington  and  they  are  now  de- 
clared by  educational  authorities  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  South. 

In  his  new  work  he  will  super- 
vise and  approve  plans  for  all  new 
public  school  buildings  in  the  State, 
advise  with  local  school  authorities 
as  to  the  type  of  construction  that 
will  best  suit  their  demands,  and  in 
general  take  over  the  work  of  school 
buildings  that  has  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Superintendent 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Blair  is  well  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  North  Carolina  teachers. 
For  the  past  several  years  he  has 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Carolina  Summer  School  dealing 
with  school  architecture  and  school 
room   decoration. 


Hickory  has  leased  a  furnished 
house  in  a  good  residential  section 
for  housing  the  teachers  of  the  city 
schools. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


■■W"^-— .»— 


Not  a  single  home  teacher  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Rich  Square  schools. 
Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
local  school  boaid  adheres  to  its 
rule  not  to  employ  a  home  teacher 
It  is  said  that  since  the  rule  has 
been  in  force  the  town  and  commu- 
nity are  united  tor  the  school. 


The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

A  highly  standardized  outgrowth  of  Stanford- 
Binet  and  the  Army  Group  Intelligence  Tests. 
One  twenty-minute  scale,  Kindergarten-univer- 
sity. 


Satiip'e 
The  Sentinel 


tct,  twenty-five  cents 

Carlisle,  Pa. 


.  PREPARE  F&R  A  LARGER  SALARY 


In  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  better  job  at  a  larger  salary.  Modern  business 
demands  trained  men  and  women  experts.  The  better  the  training  the  l.ir^cr 
your  salary  will  be.  Today  our  graduates  are  iu  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
'  business.  Enroll  with  this  well- 
equipped  business  college,  and  help 
mahe  your  future  success  secure.  Handsome  cata 
logue  mailed  on  request.     "Vou  can  enter  any  time. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


ti-  ^-^-^^t^nfi^^MmuJ^^f^ 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  TEACHER  IS  COMING ! 

Our  purpose  is  to  hasten  its  arrival. 

Teachers—Superintendents— Professors 

Have  you  registered  with  us  ? 
Have  you  listed  your  vacancies? 

Our  Registration  Bureau  is 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Let  us  help  you : 

Write  us.    Wire  us.    Phone  us.    Come  to  see  us. 

Our  Motto  :  "  Service  First." 

OUR  ADDRESS: 

Southern  Schocl-Book  Depository,  Inc. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

Distributors  of  School  and  College  Text  Books. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
The  Better  Speech  IVIovement 

by  all  means  examine 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series 

the  series  that  so  effectively  reflects  the  ideas 
and  upholds  the  ideals  of  this  great  movement. 
The  new  manual  to  this  series  now  ready 
for  press  contains  a  chapter  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Tra- 
bue,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, dealing  with  the  measurement  of  teach- 
ing results.  There  are  twenty-six  tests  based 
on  the  lessons  of  the  series  with  full  directions 
for  giving  the  tests  and  scoring  and  compar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  classes. 
Write  for  information. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  NEW  SUPERVISOR  OP  HOMIi; 
ECONOMICS. 


Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  Succeeds  Miss 
Coith  As  State  Supervisor  of  Vo- 
cational HoiiiQ  Economics. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  has 
been  elected  State  Supervisor  of 
Vac,atioual  iHome  Economics  iu 
North  Carolina  to  succeed  Miss  Ed- 
na F.  Coith  (who  was  married  on 
August  5th,  to  Rev.  G.  A.  Atkinson, 
o£  Salisbury,  N.  C),  will  reach  the 
State  in  time  to  assume  her  duties 
September   first. 

After  taking  her  B.  S.  degree 
from  Hood  College,  Maryland,  Miss 
Thomas  taught  iu  the  public  schools 
of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  I'or 
three  years.  She  then  returned  to 
Hood  College  as  assistant  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  Giving  up  this 
work  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
she  took  training  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, spending  the  year  1908-1909  in 
the  Boston  School  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence. In  1909  she  returned  to  Hood 
College  to  establish  a  department  ot 
domestic  science. 

She  haa  spent  three  summers  and 
one  winter  semester  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  work- 
ing toward  her  Master's   Degree. 

While  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  at  Hood 
College  she  also  acted  as  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  public 
schools  of  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land. In  the  summer  of  1918,  bUe 
was  elected  head  of  the  Teacher- 
Training  work  and  State  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics  in  Florida.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1919-1920   she  devoted 


For  everij  leachGr 
For  everij  school 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

When  questions  arise  in  the 
history  recitation,  in  language 
work,  in  spelUng.or  about  noted 
people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new 
words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do 
you  suggest  that  this  Supreme 
Authority  is  a  universal  ques- 
tion answerer  and  contains  just 
the  information  desired  ? 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  30,000  Geo- 
graphical Subjects.  12,000  Biographical 
Entries.  6,000  Illustrations 
and  2.700  pages. 

Write  for  Secimen  Pages  of 
Regular  and  India-Paper 
Editions,  Prices,  etc 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

U.  S.  A,. 


her   whole  time  to  the  duties  of  Su- 
pervisor    of      Home     Economics     in! 
Florida. 

Miss  Thomas  comes  to  the  Stale 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  needs  in  the  field  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and   with  a  spirit  of  service. 

She  will  be  available  for  the 
school  men  and  others  of  the  State 
Interested  in  the  promotion  of  this 
work,  and  will  gladly  render  all 
service  possible  in  the  development 
of  this  large  field  in  education. 

Those  desiring  to  communicate 
with  her  can  reach  her  at  West  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 


Progi-ess  In  Western  Counties. 

All  Asheville  correspondent  of  the 
daily  papers  says  that  the  educa- 
tional program  for  the  western 
counties  this  year  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  by  far  of  any  other  time 
in  their  history  with  more  new 
buildings  going  up  and  others  being 
planned  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  will  not  be  long,  leading 
educators  here  believe,  until  it  will 
be  necessary  to  teach  even  the  coun- 
try schools  nine  months  in  the 
year,  rather  than  four  and  six  as  at 
present   iu  many   of  them. 


BOI.ENIUS'S 

THE  BOYS' AND  GIRLS' 
READERS 

FOURTH  READER 
FIFTH  READER 
SIXTH  READER 
TEACHERS'  MANUAL 


THESE  books  train  pupils  in  silent  reading.  The  Manual  presents  a 
practical  pedagogy  of  reading  problems  applied  definitely  to  each  lesson.  In 
the  recent  Washington  adoption,  the  series  was  taken  by  every  county. 

Hoyt  and  Peet's 

EVERYDAY  ARITHMETIC 

Intermediate 


Primary 


Advanced 


Endorsed  by  leaders  in  education  throughout  the  country,  also  by  men  in 
actual  business.  "  They  are  by  long  odds  the  best  product  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  shall  take  particular  pains  to  recommend  them  to  our  school  au- 
thorities. "--Victor  A.  Lersner,  Comptioller,The  Williamsbiirgh  Savings 
Bank,   Brooklyn,  New  York. 

HOUGHTOIM  MIFFLIM  C01V/IF»AIMY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


THE  RIGHT  BOOK  FOR 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

is 

Wellman's  ''Food   Study" 

Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  high  schools  of  the  State 

A  SPLENDIDLY  BALANCED  TEXTBOOK 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Little  Brown  &  Company 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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THREE  STRONG  SERIES 

HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

"THESE  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.     They 
interweave  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.     And  they  definitely  help  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  everyday  living. 

BRIGHAM  and  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

"THE  important  geographical,    commercial,    and  industrial  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in 
1920  are  shown  graphically  by  new  maps,  new  pictures  and  new  texts.     The  new   illustrations 
show  the  present  existing  conditions  of  life  in  countries  made  prominent  by  the  War. 

PEARSON  AND  SUZZALLO'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  SPELLING 

Published  Complete  and  in  Two  Parts 

jN  selecting  these  words,  the  scientific  studies  of  adults'  and  childi'en's  vocabularies  by  Jones, 
Ayres,  Pryor,  Eldridge,  Cook,  O'Shea  and  Chancellor  were  consulted  and  thousands  of  children's 
compositions  were  examined.  Over  3,000  words  are  given.  In  the  dictation  exercises  the  more 
difficult  words  (including  the  "one  hundred  demons")  are  reviewed  more  frequently  than  the  easier 
words. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Gk)od  to  Handle ! 
Good  to  Use! 

Good  to  Keep! 

Standard  English  Classics  Series 

Nearly'all  the  English  classics  read  in  the  secondary  schools  are  repre- 
sented in  this  well-known  series.  The  editing  is  sound  and  interesting. 
The  typographical  work  and  the  binding  are  exceptionally  attractive. 

New  Hudson  Shakespeare 

These  books  have  a  genuine  appeal  for  the  teacher  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment. The  beautiful  make-up  of  the  volumes,  the  wealth  of  stim- 
ulating, scholarly  editorial  work,  make  books  that  pupils  must  enjoy 
studying  and  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Ginn  and  Company 
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Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

"yHE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  tlie  liglit  of  the  most 
modern,  most  up-to-date  psychologj-  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all  the  best 
features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientifie  features 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive  teacher.  The 
series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles: 

PRIMER.  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised  Edition 
1918;  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918.  Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition 
1918,  Teacher's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR. 
Revised  Edition  1919,  Teacher's  Edition;  BOOK  FIVE,  Revised  Edition  1920,  Pupil's  Edition; 
BOOK   FIVE.   Revised  Edition   1920,  Teacher's  Edition. 

LEARNING  TO.READ—A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Revised  Edition  1918 

The  Revised  manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  derail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Pour  contain  many  instructions,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which 
themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the 
title,  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 
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The  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  Series 

includes  over  170  volumes  suitable  for  class-room,  reading  circle,  or  library. 
'  Among  the  titles  in  the  series  will  be  found  the  masterpieces  of  the  language. 

The  text  of  each  classic  has  received  special  attention,  and  the  editorship  is 
marked  by  sound  scholarship  and  judgment.  The  notes  are  suggestive  and 
helpful  without  being  obtrusive. 

Since  it  includes  practically  all  of  the  titles  recently  recommended  by  the 
College  Entrance  Board  in  its  comprehensive  list,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  series  of  classics  for  schools  now  available. 

The  price,  which  is  uniform  for  all  volumes,  is  like-wise  the  lo-west  average 
price  at  which  schools  can  purchase  such  classics  in  modem  editions,  weU 
edited  and  bound. 

To  avoid  confusion  of  varying  prices,  many  schools  have  adopted  this 
series  exclusively. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Va. 
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We  Carry  the  Largest  and  Most  Up-To-Date  Line  of  School  Equip- 
ment in  the  East  and  South. 


The  result  of  fifty  years'  experience,  embodying  ideas 
of  proven  excellence  in  design  and  construction.  Hinge, 
close  folding,  ball  bearing,  permanently  noiseless.  Wood, 
hard  maple,  all  cherry  stained. 

We  make  this  desk  also  in  the  Semi-Steel  Adjustable 
Combination,  also  a  large  variety  of  other  styles  of  desks, 
which  include  the  following: 

AMERICAN  TUBULAR  STEEL  COMBINATION  DESK 

AMERICAN  STEEL  BOX  DESK  AND  CHAIR 

AMERICAN   PEDESTAL  DESK 

AMERICAN   COMMERCIAL   DESK 

MOULTHROP   MOVABLE   CHAIR   DESK 
and  many  other  styles  of  superior  design  and  construc- 
tion. 


OXFORD  20  IMPROVED  SEMI-STEEL  DESK 


VIRGORLAXE  BLACKBOARO 


Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine 
Trade  Mark.  VIRGOPLATE. 
There  are  many  composition 
blackboards  manufactured  and 
being  offered  to  the  school  of- 
ficials, but  Virgoplate  contains 
a  great  many  advantages  over 
other  so-called  Composition 
Blackboards.  This  blackboard 
is  manufactured  under  a  spe- 
cial process  by  us,  and  the  sur- 


PLATE 


(TRADE     MARK) 


ACK 


face  contains  a  substance  which  causes  it  not  to  wear  slick  as  soon 
as  other  composition  blackboards.  Same  will  not  buckle,  warp  or 
chip  like  other  composition  blackboards,  which  is  caused  from  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  other  blackboards  not  being  acclimated 
to  the  climatical  changes  existing  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
other  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Made  in  Black  and  Green  in  the 
standard  widths  and  lengths.  Can  make  immediate  shipment  from 
Richmond,  Va.     Write  for  free  sample  today. 

Send  us  a  plan  of  your  school  auditorium,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  seating  plan  and  send  our  representative  with  full  size 
samples  to  show  you  and  your  purchasing  committee.  We  handle  a 
large  variety  of  popular  priced  auditorium  chairs  in  the  iron-end 
chairs,  movable  assembly  chairs  or  portable  chairs,  folding  chairs 
and  many  other  styles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Our  1920-21  complete  catalog  No.  600  now  ready.  Be  sure  and  get 
a  copy  of  same  before  placing  your  order.  This  catalog  will  give 
you  valuable  suggestions  and  an  insight  of  what  should  be  used  in 
the  schools  of  today.  Write  us  today.  Catalogs,  information  and 
prices  furnished  promptly  on  your  requirements.  Everything  for 
schools  and  colleges.  ,' 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-12  W'EST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHMOND,   VA. 

WEST    A'lRGINIA    BRANCH,    BOX   147,   CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
NORTH   CAROLINA   BRANCH,  BOX  200,  RALEIfiH,  N.  C. 
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A.  (Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Rrogress, 
and  Civic  Bettern^cnt 

Vol.  XV.     IMo.  2.  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  OCTOBER.  1920.  Price:    Sl.SOaVear 


JIti  Inspiring  Cask  for  Ei^ery  eitizen 

From    the   address.    "Vision,"    by   Dr.    Clarence    Poe,    before    the 
North'  Carolina  Press  Association  at  Waynesville,  July  22,  1920. 

About  us  today  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina  and  in  every  town  are  opportunities  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  State  and  the  enrichment  of  its  life,  if  we  but  look  for  them  with  eyes 
opened  by  a  desire  to  serve,  and  if  it  may  then  be  said  of  us  as  it  was  said  of  Paul  of  old  that 
we  were  "not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision." 

You  may  hold  up  the  hands  of  Eugene  C.  Brooks  as  he  sets  out  to  develop  in  North  Carolina  a 
system  of  public  schools  worthy  of  the  State  and  her  future.  You  may  keep  reminding  your 
people  of  the  advantages  of  consolidation  of  districts  and  so  get  them  away  from  the  ghastly 
mockery  of  one-teacher  schools.  You  may  give  the  full  strength  of  your  support  to  Frank  Page 
and  Henry  Varner  as  they  work  to  give  North  Carolina  a  modern  system  of  highways  and  so  frae 
us  from  the  curse  of  isolation.  You  may  cheer  on  Watson  S.  Rankin  as  he  helps  save  our  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  from  preventable  disease  and  preventable  death.  You  may  support 
our  own  former  fellow-craftsman,  Roland  F.  Beasley,  as  he  with  statesmanlike  vision  ministers  to 
erring  childhood,  or  another  former  associate,  Allen  J.  Maxwell,  as  he  seeks  with  equal  statesman- 
ship to  solve  the  problems  of  honest  and  scientific  taxation.  You  may  answer  the  call  of  our  agri- 
cultural leaders  as  they  gladden  the  lives  of  toiling  men  and  women  by  greater  harvests  and  richer 
returns  from  the  soils  of  the  State.  You  may  join  Mrs.  Jane  McKimmon  in  her  wonderful  service 
in  lightening  the  labors  and  broadening  the  interests  of  farmers'  wives.  You  may  help  R.  D.  W. 
Connor  in  preserving  the  history  and  traditions  of  your  community.  You  may  bring  the  influ- 
ence and  service  of  W.  C.  Crosby  to  your  county  and  so  give  your  people  more  of  the  happiness 
of  play  and  recreation.  You  may  co-operate  with  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer  as  she  offers  to  any  neigh- 
borhood of  your  county  the  richest  treasures  of  the  world's  literature. 

And  last  but  not  least,  you  may  heed  the  call  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
world's  greatest  art  in  every  North  Carolina  home  and  school-room,  a  new  appreciation  of  music 
in  every  North  Carolina  town  or  neighborhood,  and  the  beauty  of  flowers,  vines,  shrubs  and  stately 
trees  about  every  home  in  the  commonwealth. 
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A    Stud.N    of    the    Craven    County    Summer    School.    Misses 
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The  Waterbury  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 

Not  a  Cheap  Ordinary  Stove  With  Jacket,  But  a  Thoroughly  Good,  Serviceable, 
Durable  Plant  Constructed  Most  Economically. 

ENItORSEl)  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ET>t  CATION  AND  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


room, 
4. 


U. 


Briefly  summarized,  the  Waterbury  System  iustallea 
ill  a  school  room  will  accomplish  the  following  results: 

I.  Will  supply  large  volumes  of  fresh  air  and  thor- 
oughly warm  and  distribute  this  air  over  the  entire  rojm. 

::.  Will  remove  all  the  impure  air  with  its  poisonotis 
gases  and  organic  impurities. 

o.      Will  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  all  ov^r  tn? 
and  keep  floors  warm. 

Will  add   2  5   per  cent  to  seating  capacity. 
Will  save  15  to  3  5  per  cent  of  district's  fuel  bill.-. 
Will  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  roo-u 
by  changing  an  unsightly  heater  tor  a  plant  of  pleasing 
design. 

7.  Will  save  the  people  of  the  district  many  times  th^ 
cost  of  the  plant  lu  doctor's  bills. 

s.  Will  make  the  children  healthy  and  happy;  tees 
from  coughs,  cold.'=,  headaches,  etc.,  so  they  can  study 
every  minute  of  each  school  session. 

9.  The  teacher  will  work  with  increased  energy  and 
linterest. 

10.  Will  du  away  with  window  ventilation  and  its  evil 
effects. 

II.  Is  perfectly  safe.  Many  schools  are  burned  eacn 
year  on  account  of  defective  and  dangerous  stoves. 


FIVE  YEARS 

Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen. — We  h^ve  in  use  in  Greene  County 
satisfaction,  doing  all  that  was  claimed  for  them  m 
pupils,  and  patrons  ar,e  well  pleased;  especially  are 

We  installed  three  of  these  systems  about  live 
parts,  except  a  shaker  for  the  grates,  have  been  i"e 
weeks  ago  and  was  especially  impres-^ed  with  impr, 
improvements  that  have  been  made. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Waterbury 
another  widely  advertised  system  also),  and  that 
Systems.     1  am,  Vei^j-  truly 

(  Since  above  date  Supt.  Debnam  has  bought  tei 


EXI'EIRIENCE 

Snow  Hill,   N.   C,   March   3,    1917. 

five  Waterbury  Heaters,  all  of  which  are  giving  perfect 

the  way  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  rooms.    Teachers, 

the  pupils  comfortable  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 

years  ago.     They  are  in  perfect  condition  today,  and  "'-^ 

newed.     The  writer  inspected  the  last  two  installed  a  few 

'Ved  appearance  of  the  heaters  iu  workmanship  and  some 


system  is  the  best  ou  the  market  (and  we  are  using- 
no  school  will  make  a  mistake  in  installing  Waterbury 
yours,  J.  E.  DEBNAM, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

additional  systems.) 
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SAY  IT  WITH  FLOWERS,  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

By  .lolin  J.   Hhiii-,   I)iifcl(ir    ul    School-House   Planning. 


Next  to  tlie  planning-  of  scliool-hoiises,  the  beauli- 
fication  and  improvement  of  grounds  should  claim 
the  attention  of  not  only  all  teachers  and  school 
committeemen,  but  women's  clubs,  and  every  other 
agency  which  has  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  home 
at  heart.  The  suggestions  iu  this  article  are  pre- 
sented in  the  hope  that  this  year  may  shoAV  a  remark- 
able advance  over  any  previous  year's  work  in  the 
matter  of  shrub,  three  and  flower  planting  and  culti- 
vation by  teachers  and  children.  We  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  of  everj-  day  during  the  planting  sea- 
son being  regarderi  as  an  Arlior  Day:  for  if  only  one 
day  in  the  year  is  observed,  comparatively  little  can 
l>e  accomplished.  The  idea  of  tree-planting  in  recent 
years  has  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  the  American  peo- 
p\e.  Interest  has  been  intensified  by  the  war,  during 
which  time  vast  areas  of  forests  in  Europe  Avere  de- 
stroyed. In  the  establishment  of  memorials  for  those 
who  were  killed  in  battle,  the  planting  of  memorial 
trees  has  met  with  luiiversal  favor. 

But  few  States  in  the  Union  have  been  so  bounti- 
fully blessed  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  forest 
trees  as  North  Carolina,  and  Init  few  States  liav 
been  so  Avautonly  destructive.  Instruction  and  prac- 
lice  in  tree-planting  around  home  and  school 
grounds  will  aid  iu  the  nation-wide  movement  to- 
ward restoring  our  forests  and  the  replanting  of  de 
vastated  areas.  This  exercise  will  serve  a  double 
purpose — first,  the  useful  and  instructive  phase  of 
it;  and,  second,  the  value  from  an  festhetic  point  of 
view. 

Make  a  Good  Impression  on  Travelers  Who  Pass 
Your  School. 

As  a  rule,  the  school-houses  of  North  Carolina  pre- 
sent a  desolate  appearance  during  the  sumnun-  vaca- 
tion. The  absence  of  all  life,  and  neglected  appear- 
ance, gives  the  place  a  most  forbidding  aspect,  which 
should  not  be  in  evidence.  As  a  rule,  the  school 
buildings  are  within  sight  of  our  public  roads,  and 
many  of  them  are  placed  upon  the  great  national 
highways,  along  which  visitors  from  distant  States 
are  continually  traveling.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  impression  made  is  very  lasting  and  in  main- 
cases,  unfavorable. 

In  order  that  this  phase  of  our  pnblic-sciiodl  sys- 
tem may  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands,  the  State  Department  urges  teachers,  com- 
mitteemen, county  superintendents  and  all  interested 
citizens  to  aid  during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  January  of  this  j-ear  in  beautifying  and 
improving  their  school  grounds  by  planting  at  least 
a  few  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  planting  should,  of  course,  conform  to  a  gen- 
eral scheme,  so  that  whatever  development  is  under- 
taken will  be  of  a  permanent  nature. 

There  are  fifty-one  nurseries  in  Noi-th  Carolina, 
and  most  of  them  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the 
schools  in  the  selection  of  plants,  laying-out  of 
grounds,  and  methods  and  time  of  planting.    A  num- 


ber of  nurserymen  have  expressed  to  the  department 
not  only  a  willingness  to  assist,  but  a  desire  to  do  so. 

Do  Not  Overlook  These  Two  Trees. 

1  will  suggest  two  trees  first,  both  of  which  begin 
to  bloom  every  year  between  the  6th  and  12th  of 
July;  in  September  they  are  still  covered  with 
flowers  of  great  beauty  and  will  continue  to  bloom 
until  frost.  The  first  is  the  crepe  myrtle,  and  old- 
fashioned  tree  which  was  loved  and  appreciated 
away  back  in  colonial  days.  If  the  shrub  is  planted 
carefully  this  winter,  the  tree  will  begin  to  bloom  in 
a  modest  way  even  next  summer,  and  with  increas- 
ing beauty  and  profusion  as  the  years  go  by.  Witliiii 
five  years  a  tree  will  have  attained  a  height  <if  a  I 
least  ten  feet  and  will  bear  as  many  as  one  hundred 
lovely  flower  clusters.  The  light-pink  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  magenta,  and  should  be  given 
preference.  The  deep  rose-pink  is  also  very  beauti- 
ful, but  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  other  tree 
which  could  be  planted  in  another  part  of  the  yard  is 
one  which  blooms  profusely  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September.  I  refer  to  the  althea, 
rose  of  Sharon,  or  cotton  bush,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Plants  from  this  can  be  propagated  easily- 
by  cutting  otf  the  ends  of  branches  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  planting  them  in  sand  or  soil,  from  which 
most  organic  matter  has  been  renioved.  After  tak- 
ing root,  these  plants  can  be  put  in  crocks  or  boxes 
and  kept  ready  for  transplanting  outdoors  the  fol- 
lowing fall.  Let  us  exju'ess  the  hope  that  a  thousand 
of  these  trees  will  be  planted  in  our  State  during- 
this  fall  and  winter. 

Tea<-hers  and  children  will  find  the  greatest  ))leas- 
ure  h\  planting  native  wild  flowers  in  clusters  or 
masses  armmd  the  school-house  grounds,  selecting 
the  same  character  of  soil  from  which  they  were 
taken.  While  the  flowers  are  still  iu  bloom,  they 
should  be  marked  by  stakes  and  labeled,  because 
after  the  frost  comes  both  flowers  and  leaves  dis- 
ajipear.  and  only  by  the  stakes  can  the  location  and 
species  be  determined. 

Flowers  and  Trees  for  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

lielow  is  a  list  of  native  and  nursery  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  from  which  selection  can  be  made: 
^Window  Boxe.s — Coleus,  Geranium.  Begonias. 

Flower.s — Golden  Glow,  Zinnias,  Hardy  Plilo.x.  Sun- 
tio-«'ei-.   Artichoke,   Hollyhock,   Single  Petunia,   Coryopsis. 

Building  Foundations  —  Abelia,  Desmodium,  Spireas 
iHoutti),  Hydrangeas.  Summer  I^ilac,  Golden  Bell  (  Por- 
sythia  Suspensa). 

Ploueriug  Trees  and  Shrubs — Crepe  Myrtle,  Althea 
or  Rose  of  Sharon,  Lilac,  Snowball,  Gallberry  (in  the 
east),  Amoour  River  Privet.  Sumac. 

Wild  Flowers  —  Asters.  Cardinal  Flower.  Butterfly 
Weed,  Evening  Primrose,  Solomon  Seal. 

Vines — Bamboo,  Honeysuckle,  Woodbine,  English  Ivy, 
Clematis,  Cyprus  Vine. 

Trees — Dogwood,  Red  Bud,  Ash,  Pecan,  Tulip,  Poplar. 
Water  Oak. 

Helpful  General  Suggestions. 
The  following  general  suggestions  may  be  helpftil, 
particularly  to  progressive  young  teachers: 
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1.  Se-hool-liouse  planting  should  give  the  ehildi-cn 
ideas  which  they  can  apply  in  beautifying  theii-  own 
liomes. 

2.  Avoid  planting  now  what  you  will  tear  out  in  a 
year  or  two  because  your  taste  changes  and  yon 
know  better. 

3.  Do  not  scatter  gaudy  flower-beds  of  coxcombs, 
cannas,  and  castor-oil  beans  about  the  lawn.  Plant 
corners  and  borders,  leaving  lawn  open. 

4.  A  bare  board  fence  or  ugly  prospect  may  be- 
come changed  by  planting  a  row  of  hollyhocks,  sun- 
flowers, cosmos,  or  vines. 

5.  It  is  most  desirable  that  prineipallj-  native 
plants,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers  be  used,  as 
they  are  inexpensive  and  adapted  to  the  climate,  soil 
conditions,  and  environments. 

6.  G-et  neighborhood  co-operation  in  the  matter  of 
caring  for  school  building  and  grounds  during  vaca- 
tion. 

7.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  planting,  it  is  neees- 
sarv  to  liave  at  hand  a  wagon-load  or  two  of  good 


stable  manure.     Leaves  should  not  be  burned,  but 
raked  up  and  put  into  compost. 

8.  Take  kodaks  of  grounds  before  work  is  begun, 
and  then  again  after  a  year,  so  that  comparisons  can 
lie  made  as  to  progress. 

9.  Send  pictures  and  accounts  of  work  to  the  State 
Department.  Such  information  can  be  passed  on  to 
others.  Plans  for  development  and  planting  will  be 
gladly  furnished  by  nurserymen  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment upon  application. 

10.  Visit  the  nursery  nearest  to  school  district. 
iMany  nurserymen  have  oft'ered  to  sell  stock  to 
schools  at  less  than  wholesale  price,  and  aid  also  in 
planting  and  laying-out  of  grounds.  "While  some 
nursery  stock  may  seem  necessary,  let  us  remember 
tliat  the  best  ornamental  plants  that  any  North  Caro- 
lina teacher  can  use  are  those  which  may  be  had  for 
the  digging,  viz..  North  Carolina  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  flowers. 

In  our  State  the  flora  of  the  North  and  Soutli  meet 
and  overlap,  so  that  no  other  State  in  the  Union  sur- 
passes her  in  beauty  and  vai'iety  of  plant  life. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  CRAVEN  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

By  Miss  Irma  Carraway,  Wilson,  N.  C,  and  Miss  Mary  Hyman,  Stantonsburg,  N.  C. 


[Introductory  Xot«  by  Miss  Hattie  Pan-ott — While  prac- 
tically all  the  county  summer  schools  have  closed  for  this 
season,  with  perhaps  a  few  carrying  on  the  work  at  pres- 
ent, it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  progress  made  in 
some  of  the  schools  as  shown  by  the  reports.  Later  on, 
other  reports  showing  successful  plans  on  different  phases 
of  the  work  will  appear  in  \orth  Carolina  Education. 
Below  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
one  of  our  most  successful  county  summer  schools  which 
was  held  at  the  Craven  County  Farm-Life  School  at 
Vanceboro.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Craven  County 
provided  for  an  eight-weeks  term,  offering  room  and 
board  free  to  all  teachers  attending. 

Three  important  factors  in  the  success  of  the  summer 
school  were:  (1)  Two  A-1,  well  trained  and  interested 
instructors,  whose  chief  aim  in  the  work  seemed  to  be  to 
lead  the  teachers  to  a  realization  of  their  own  possibili- 
ties in  the  work;  (2)  Use  of  the  Farm-Lite  School — the 
class-rooms  and  dormitory,  making  living  conditions  suit- 
able for  the  work;  (3)  Plan  of  work  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  teachers,  thereby  enabling  them  to  go  from  one 
level  to  a  higher  one,  to  raise  their  certificates,  to  secure 
a  better  salary. 

The  reports,  as  submitted  by  Miss  Carraway  on  the 
general  work  of  the  school,  and  by  Miss  Hyman  on  the 
primary  methods,  now  follow.] 

A  county  summer  school  was  Iield  in  Vanceboro, 
X.  C.  for  eight  weeks,  from  June  7th  to  July  30tli. 

At  first,  the  teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  eight 
weeks  would  be  such  a  long  time ;  but,  as  soon  as  we 
were  well  into  the  work,  and  realized  the  magnitude 
of  the  State  examinations  before  us,  the  sentiment 
Avas  changed  to  a  desire  for  more  time. 

The  session,  coming  during  the  first  of  the  sum- 
mer, gave  us  the  most  favorable  weather  conditions. 

This  school  was  conducted  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Craven  County  Farm-Life  School.  There  was  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  this  arrangement,  because  it  af- 
forded that  comfort  and  quiet  so  necessary  for  good 
school  work.  Jlr.  Joslyn,  the  superintendent,  and 
Miss  Gamlde.  the  matron,  of  the  Farm-Life  School, 
rendered  indispensable  service  in  making  the  living- 
conditions  most  satisfactory,  and  did  so  much  to- 
ward making  us  feel  at  home  and  happy  in  their 
buildings.  Miss  G-amble  had  charge  of  the  boarding 
and  of  the  social  life,  doing  most  efficient  work  in 
both  capacities. 

Eighteen  promising  young  women,  from  all  parts 


of  the  county,  were  enrolled;  fourteen  were  able  to 
complete  the  course,  sickness  having  claimed  the 
others.  All  showed  most  excellent  spirit,  co-oper- 
ating with  the  instructors  in  every  way.  and  m-ani- 
festing  a  liveh'  interest  in  all  their  work.  Most  of 
tliem  were  working  to  get  the  Provisional  B  Certifi- 
cate. This  made  it  possilile  for  two  instructors  to  do 
all  the  woi'k,  one  of  them  also  doing  the  work  of  the 
dire  tor.  ^Most  of  the  work  was  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter courses  of  the  Language  Group. 

In  the  Reading,  which  was  based  upon  Reading 
and  Literature,  Book  7,  each  selection  suggested  in 
the  State  IManual  for  Summer  Schools  was  covered, 
^lost  if  them  were  fitlly  presented  in  class  work;  the 
others  were  done  as  individual  oirtside  assignments, 
1111  whicli  reports  were  made  in  class. 

Tlie  Grammar  work  followed  the  Essential  Studies 
ill  English,  paying  special  attention  to  sentence 
structure,  to  analyzing  sentences,  to  parsing,  as  we 
made  careful  study  of  each  part  of  speech,  and  con- 
stantly working  on  the  correction  of  errors  of  every- 
day speech. 

The  Language  work  followed  the  Practical  Eng- 
lish, Book  1,  giving  special  attention  to  letter  writ- 
ing, to  oral  and  written  composition,  connecting  up 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  life  and  the  interests  of 
the  class. 

The  Drawing  was  based  upon  the  first  fout  books 
of  the  G-raphic  series  and  the  outlines  in  the  State 
^lanual.  Actual  lessons  in  drawing  were  given  to 
illustrate  the  six  types  of  lessons  given  in  these 
books,  and  to  develop  the  theories  presented. 

The  Writing  was  based  ujion  the  Palmer  ^Method 
of  Muscular  Writing.  All  the  alphabet,  both  capi- 
tals and  small  letters,  was  presented  and  practiced. 
coA'ering  over  half  the  lessons  and  drills  in  the 
Palmer  text-book.  The  first  twenty-five  drills  were 
sent  by  each  member  of  the  class  to  Mr.  Palmer  in 
New  York,  and  received  his  approval.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  (including  the  entire  enrollment) 
began  the  Correspondence  Course  with  Palmer,  pass- 
ing their  first  lesson  and  obligating  themselves  to 
send  in  lessons  to  Palmer  until  they  have  completed 
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his  (•ourse,  ami  this  style  of  writing  has  been  sut- 
lii'ieutly  mastered  to  reeeive  a  certificate  from  the 
l*aliiier  Company.  Besides  the  regular  recitation 
prriod,  the  teacher  of  this  work  gave  another  ])eriod 
lor  supervised  practice  work.  Mr.  Proctor,  tlie 
Snperintendent  of  Craven  County  Scliools,  liimself  a 
good  penman,  did  much  for  this  ■work  in  writing 
by  liaving  all  materials  ready  for  us  the  first  da.y,  by 
liis  words  of  encouragement  and  insi)iration,  and  b.\ 
his  making  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the  Corre- 
spoiidenee  Course.  One  teacher,  whose  State  Cev- 
liticale  was  in  good  standing,  gave  all  hei-  time  to 
I  his  writing,  and  maile  excellent  progress.  If  more 
leaehers  could  follow  her  example  in  getting  a  good 
start  ill  Palmer  writing  at  some  summer  school,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  plentj'  of 
tcaciiers  ill  X(n-th  Carolina  able  to  teach  this  writing. 

The  Reading  Course  was  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  one  of  the  State  Traveling  Libraries. 

The  use  of  one  of  the  county's  new  school  graplio- 
phoiies  added  greatly  to  the  opening  exercise  ])eriod, 
to  the  hour  for  jilays  and  games,  and  brightened  our 
lives  considcrablv. 


A  STUDY  L\  PRIMARY  METHODS. 
Miss  Mary  Hymaii,   Primary  Instructor. 

In  the  Vanceboro  Summer  School  one  period  a 
<hiy  was  allowed  for  a  study  of  Primary  Methods. 
This  course  was  supposed  to  embrace  instruction  in 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  grades;  but 
since  only  one  jieriod  a  day  was  allowed  for  it.  it 
was  necessary  to  select  one  or  two  essential  things 
and  bend  most  of  the  time  and  effort  to  these  things. 


in  order  to  make  the  course  permanently  valuable  to 
the  students.  It  was  found  that  the  students  did  not 
know  phonics.  They  could  follow  the  Reading  ^lan- 
iial  very  well  until  it  came  to  the  point  of  iutro- 
ducing  phonics  and  a])plying  it  iu  teaching  begin- 
ners 1(1  read.  Sufficient  time  was  spent  on  this  to 
enable  the  students  to  master  sounds  and  to  know 
\]<i\v  to  use  them  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

It  was  found  that  most  of  the  mistakes  that  these 
stutleiits  made  in  their  English  was  due  to  their 
insutficieiit  training  in  the  use  of  the  foi-mal  lan- 
guage facts  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
primary  grades.  JIucli  time  was  spent  in  teaching 
these  facts  and  trying  to  make  their  correct  use 
habitual.  Scmie  little  time  was  spent  on  the  other 
phases  of  Primary  Language  work,  such  as  story- 
telling, dramatization,  and  memorizing.  Each  stu- 
dent had  experience  in  selecting  and  telling  stories 
to  an  audience,  and  some  really  discovered  them- 
selves in  this  line. 

Almost  every  afternoon  for  half  an  hour  the  stu- 
dents were  taughf  games.  It  was  hot  at  (3:30  in  the 
afternoon,  the  only  period  in  the  day  that  could  be 
given  to  this  Avork ;  but  the  the  students  stuck  to  it 
faithfully,  and  they  learned  to  play  and  to  direct 
tAventy-four  games  and  have  them  written  up  in  an 
approved  way  in  their  note-books.  Besides  this,  they 
learned  to  construct  a  number  of  pieces  of  home- 
made playground  equipment,  and  they  learned  to 
plan  and  lay  out  a  playground.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  of  them  realize  the  value  of  play  to  the  child,  and 
that  all  of  them  will  make  some  effort  to-have  a  real 
playground  at  their  schools. 


SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  THE  COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS? 


I3y  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


In  my  last  article  I  outlined  the  duties  of  the 
ciiunty  su])erinteiideiit.  It  should  be  clear  to  any 
thoughtful  man  that  the  responsiliility  and  duties 
have  so  multiplied  as  a  result  of  the  new  school  law 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  render  this 
important  service  when  he  devotes  only  part  of  his 
time  to  the  administration  of  schools. 

The  time  has  come  when  county  hoards  should 
realize  fully  that  the  administration  of  education  in 
a  county  requires  the  whole  time  of  a  very  compe- 
tent pm'son.  One  who  devotes  only  part  time  to  the 
work  cannot  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  new 
regulations  concerning  the  employment  of  teachers, 
the  value  of  their  certificates,  and  what  salaries  are 
due  the  principals  and  teachers.  As  a  result,  there 
will  be  considerable  confusion  among  teachers  and 
jiatrons  tliroughout  the  county.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  superintendent  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  the  standing  of  all  of  his  teachers. 

^Moreover,  a  part-time  superintendent  cannot  give 
proper  attention  to  teacher  training  and  the  im- 
|U-ovemeut  of  teachers  in  service  in  his  county,  nor 
i-an  he  advise  teachers  as  often  as  they  should  be 
advised  as  to  what  they  should  study  and  as  to  how 
they  can  improve  themselves.  All  superintendents 
should  study  their  teachers  from  day  to  day,  and 
should  advise  with  them  and  show  them  how  they 
can  i-emain  iu  the  county,  improve  their  professional 
standing,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  sala- 
ri'^s.  He  can  do  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  changing 
of  positions  that  js  so  damaging  to  the  schools  today. 

Furthermore,  a  superintendent  who  is  not  woi'k- 
ing  with  the  schools  each  day  cannot  give  proper 


supervision  to  the  repairs  and  the  erection  of  new 
school  buildings.  p]ach  county  needs  a  su|)ervisor 
of  construction,  and  the  county  superintendent 
should  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
his  school-houses.  He  should  plan  now  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings  for  years  to  come.  He  can 
use  the  State  Director  of  School-house  Planning  in 
helping  him  to  work  out  his  problem.  But  if  he  de- 
votes only  a  part  of  his  time  to  this  work,  the  county 
will  lose  money  as  a  result  of  the  neglect. 

Several  counties  last  year  lost  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  best  type  of  county  superin- 
tendent because  the  superintendent  did  not  have 
clerical  help  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  finances. 
I  have  one  county  in  mind  that  would  have  draAvn 
nearly  $5,000  more  from  the  State  if  the  accounts 
had  been  properly  kept.  But  the  matter  draggeil 
along,  his  teachers  were  not  I'ertificated.  and  the 
State's  books  were  closed  before  he  realized  that  he 
was  losing  money.  Clerical  help  amounting  to  less 
than  -$1,000  a  year  wou'd  have  been  worth  to  that 
countj-  more  than  $5,000. 

A  superintendent  who  devotes  only  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  work,  keeps  his  office  closed  for  days  and 
days,  M-ill  cause  his  county  to  lose  money — consider- 
ably more  money  than  it  would  take  to  employ  a 
competent  superintendent,  supci'visors  ij^id  clerical 
assistance. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  should  be  thoroughly  organized  and 
well  equipped  with  all  the  assistance  necessaiy  to 
safe-guard  the  interest  of  the  children  and  promote 
the  professional  development  of  the  teachers. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  1919-1920 


Bv   T.   E.    Browne,   State   Director   of   Vocational   Training. 


Tlie  adiLiini.stration  of  the  Federal  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  State  Vocational 
Education  Act  passed  at  the  1919  session  of  the 
Greneral  Asseml)ly  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  board  is  composed  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Ihstruction,  chairman ;  Jliss  Mary 
Ai-ring-ton.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  and  T.  B.  Puller.  The 
following  brief  statement  -will  give  some  idea  of  the 
'  work  performed  bv  this  board  during  the  fiscal  yeiir 
closing  June  30,  1920: 

The  Board  has  enlarged  its  activities  by  increasing 
the  number  of  special  workers  and  greatly  extend- 
ing its  program  for  Vocational  Education.  Tlie  citi- 
zens are  gradually  becoming  much  better  informed 
concerning  the  field,  the  iieed.  and  the  purpose  of 
Vocational  Education  through  the  activities  of  the 
several  members  of  the  executive  staff,  and  the  im- 
provement in  sentiment  siipporting  Vocational  Edu- 
cation is  evident.  The  demand  for  the  several 
phases  of  work  conducted  by  the  board  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  .supply  of  qualified  teachers.  The  State 
Superintendent  strongly  supports  the  work  wher- 
ever an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  has  urged 
all  school  officials  contemplating  new  buildings  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  teaching  vocational 
subjects.  He  has  also  caused  to  be  passed  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishing  of  high  schools  in 
those  counties  where  there  is  no  high  seliool,  such 
high  school  to  jn-ovide  for  the  teaching  of  vocational 
subjects.  All  members  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion are  very  co-operative  and  sympathetic  toward 
the  program  for  Vocational  Education.  There  is 
also  a  most  cordial  i-elation  between  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Workers  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Edu<'ation  Workers  in  North  Paroliua. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Mr.  Koy  11.  Thomas,  tiie  Avhole-timc  State  Super- 
visor of  Agricultural  Education,  has  greatly  in- 
i-i-eased  the  interest  in  Agricultitral  Education. 
There  were  forty-two  schools  in  the  State  in  which 
courses  in  A'ocational  Agriculture  were  maintained, 
an  increase  of  twelve  over  the  previous  year,  witli 
721  taking  the  work.  Every  boy  taking  Vocational 
Agriculture  was  required  to  carry  on  some  form  of 
supervised  practice  work.  The  income  from  this 
supervised  practice  work  was  greater  than  the 
amount  spent  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
on  teaching  agriculture,  by  aii])roximately  $2,000. 

The  project  income  per  student  and  the  project 
income  per  unit  were  greater  in  North  Carolina  than 
in  any  other  Southern  State,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  a  representative  of  the  Federal  board. 

Tn  Agricultural  Education  there  was  marked  im- 
priivcment  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  use  of  labora- 
tory, and  in  the  value  and  scope  of  the  project.  The 
success  of  the  Home  Project  Work  in  councctioTi 
with  tlie  teaching  of  Agriculture  attrai'ted  State- 
wide complimentary  comment. 

There  are  twelve  negi-o  schools  which  maintain 
Smith-Hughes  departments.  Some  of  the  best  proj- 
ect work  done  in  the  State  was  by  negroes.  A  whole- 
time  teacher  trainer  in  agriculture  was  piit  on  at  the 
A.  &  T.  Colleee.  Greensboro,  N.  C,  who  divides  his 


time  between  resident  teacher-training  work  and 
working  with  the  teachers  wdio  are  in  the  field.  A 
six-weeks  summer  course  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  was  conducted  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Va.,  through  co-operation  between 
the  institution  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education. 

There  has  been  continued  growth  in  the  teacher- 
training  department  at  the  State  College  of  Agi'icul- 
ture  and  Engineering.  There  are  now  two  whole- 
time  professors  in  the  department.  A  practice 
school,  M"ith  modern  equipment,  is  maintained  at 
Cary,  seven  miles  from  the  college,  where  1hc  seniors 
in  cilucation  devole  considerable  time  to  observation 
and  practice  teaciiiug.  When  the  Vocational  Build- 
ing, provided  for  by  the  bond  election,  is  completed, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  practice  schools 
in  the  whole  country. 

During  the  year  the  supervisor  heljied  iu  getting 
out  the  "Agricultural  Education  Monthly''  for  the 
white  schools,  the  "Agricultural  lu-view'"  for  negro 
Schools,  prepared  blueprints  and  specificalions  for 
farm  shop,  agricultural  laboratory,  a  id  the  arrange- 
ment of  equipment  in  the  laboratory.  1  shall  be  glail 
to  supply  teachers  and  superintendents  with  copies 
of  these  Inilletins. 

Home  Economics  Education. 

The  promotion  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  in 
Xorth  Carolina  made  great  strides  during  the  year 
1919-20  because  of  the  addition  to  the  force  of  a 
whole-time  home  economics  supervisor  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Edna  F.  Coith.  Dui-ing  tlie  previous  year, 
only  tliree  secondary  schools  were  aided  from  voca- 
tional funds.  In  1919-20  there  were  twenty-three 
such  schools,  witli  an  enrollment  of  814  girls,  aided 
by  the  board.  These  departments  of  vocational 
home  economics  were  well  scattered  over  the  State, 
in  both  rural  and  urban  high  schools,  and  the  success 
of  the  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  appli- 
cations for  support  for  the  current  year  have  come 
in  than  can  be  supplied  with  qualified  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  successful  lines  of 
work  conducted  by  the  board  has  been  the  Evening 
Home  Economics  Classes  for  housekeepers.  There 
were  fifteen  such  classes  conducted  in  seven  centers, 
foiir  of  these  for  negro  women,  with  an  enrollment 
of  212.  The  women  in  every  class  were  highly  ap- 
preciative and  have  urged  the  board  to  continue  this 
work.  The  prosj^ects  are  for  quite  a  large  number 
of  such  classes  during  the  year  1920-21. 

The  work  of  the  board  in  the  training  of  home 
economics  teachers  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  under  the  leadership  of  Mi.ss  Blanche  E. 
Shaffer,  head  of  the  department,  has  been  materially 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several  well  trained 
women  to  the  teaclier-training  faculty,  the  increased 
lalioratory  facilities — the  entire  upper  floor  of  liic 
l\c^y  wing  1o  the  Mclver  liuilding,  with  modern 
equipment  throughout,  having  been  assigned  to  the 
teacher-training  department — and  by  the  utilization 
of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  Greensboro 
High  School  for  practice  teaching  and  observation. 
The  seniors  in  the  teacher-training  class  do  the 
teaching  in  the  high  school,  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  the  teachers  of  the  college.     The  practice 
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i-()ttiiR('  was  I'uiitiiiut'd  aiul  is  tu  Im'  cularji'cd.  Ywy 
successful  suuimcr-school  courses  were  condut-ii'il  ai 
tlie  college  for  the  teachers  in  service.  Ilic  State 
supervisor  giviui):  the  Special  Metliods  Cours'. 

Sj)ecial  classes  for  the  traiuiu^r  of  teachers  of 
lOveiiiiiy-  HoiMe  Ecoiioiuics  Classes  were  eondueled 
l)y._i\[iss  HaiiraliaM.  of  ^Fassacluisetts.  and  Mrs.  Clutts. 
of  New  York.  This  was  an  entirely  new  depart nre. 
but  the  worlv  was  eonsidei'ed  i|uite  worth  wliili'. 
though  the  attendauce  was  small. 

At  the  Slater  Xornial  and  Industrial  School  at 
Winston-Saleni.  tlie  institution  for  trainiii<r  negro 
home  economics  teachers,  tlie  department  was  moved 
into  its  new  well-equi|)|)ed  laboratories,  the  course 
was  reorganized,  the  teachei'-training  was  put  on 
full  time,  with  an  assistant  for  part  time,  and  the 
pi'actice  teaching  much  imjn-oved. 

Dui'ing  the  year  the  State  supervisor  got  nut  a 
Xews-Letter  for  the  teachers,  prepared  for  tlie  State 
.'Joard  of  Examiners  a  sheet  giving  requirements  for 
cei't  itication  of  home  economics  teachers,  co-operated 
in  jireparing  in  blueprint  foi'm  plans  foi-  home  ee<i 
uonncs  laboratories,  with  specifications:  wrote  nu- 
mei-ous  articles  for  educational  .iouriuils  and  the 
daily  press,  and  did  considerable  propaganda  work 
by  addressing  meetings  of  women's  clubs  and  edu- 
catiimal  gatherings. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

During  the  year  a  whole-time  State  Sujiervisor  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  George  W.  Coggin. 
and  a  whole-time  Teacher  Trainer  in  Trade  and 
Industi-y.  Forest  T.  Selby.  were  employed  by  the 
board.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  men.  the  luim- 
ber  of  evening  trade  classes  increased  from  six  in 


1IM8-1II,  with  an  enrollment  of  128,  to  seventy-four 
in  ]init-2t),  with  an  enrollment  of  775.  Courses  were 
<:iven  in  cotton  manufacturing,  auto  mechanics, 
house  wiring,  industi'ial  motors,  industrial  ehemis- 
tiy,  dynamo  electric  machinery,  hydraulic  turbines, 
power-plant  O])eration.  blueprint  i-eading,  mechani- 
cal drawing,  sketching  for  machinists,  roof  tVaming, 
job  composition  (printing),  and  air-l)rake  o]ieration. 
This  work  has  proven  exceedingly  popular,  both 
uith  the  operatives  and  the  management  of  the  in- 
tlustries.  Wherever  the  classes  were  organized  in 
groups,  the  teacher  trainer  would  visit  these  teach- 
ers, and.  both  in  groups  and  individually,  assist  them 
with  the  organization  of  material,  lesson  planning, 
e.ic.  For  the  most  part,  the  teachers  Avere  selected 
from  the  trades,  hi  consultation  with  the  snperin- 
ti'udent  or  maiuiji-er.  the  best  man  available  is 
s(deeteil  to  ■/i\<^  the  unit  of  instruction  under  con- 
sideration. When  these  men  are  selected,  the  stati" 
rf  the  Ixiard  helps  them  in  every  way  possible  to 
niike  the  in.struction  effective. 

\o  unit  ti-ade  schools  have  been  organized  in  the 
State  up  to  the  present.  There  are  several  day- 
s.-hools  in  Printing  under  consideration. 

The  State  supervisor  and  the  teacher  trainer 
.jointly  prepared  a  semi-annual  Xews-Letter  giving 
facts  and  information  of  value  to  school  officials,  and 
to  ihose  intere.sted  in  trade  and  industrial  education. 
Those  desiring  information  on  these  subjects  should 
write  to  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  West 
Raleigh,  X.  C. 


Are  .vou  going  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly?  IJe- 
member.  it  meets  in  Asheville  during  the  Thanks- 
uiving  holidavs. 


THE  CONTRACT  BREAKER  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RANKS 

Ky  R.  W.  Carver.  Superintendent  of  the  Hickory     Pulilic  School.s. 


At  this  tinu'.  when  our  public  sehouls  are  i)reiJar- 
ing  to  resume  operations  for  another  term,  I  am  won- 
dering how  many  contract  breakers  sojourn  in  the 
teaching  ranks  of  North  Carolina.  Also,  I  am  specu- 
lating upon  the  number  of  superintendents  wln)  have 
approached  principals  and  teachers  whom  they  knew 
to  be  under  contract  for  the  coming  year  and.  by 
moving  up  a  few-  notches  on  the  dollar  scale,  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  teacher,  regardless  of  legal  and 
moral  obligations. 

Can  any  deny  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  en- 
lightened day  school-board  members  who  will  sleep 
peacefully  and  negligently  during  the  warm  summer 
mouths,  while  others  are  l)usy  getting  everything  in 
ship-shape'.'  These  same  members  will  then  awake 
to  the  realization  that  a  teacher  is  needed  immedi- 
ately, lay  aside  all  principle,  and  proceed  to  bribe 
some  teacher  who  had  already  signed  a  contract 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  State  salai\\' 
schedule. 

15y  some  the  contract  is  halntuall\  lookeil  upon  as 
a  "scrap  of  paper.  "  If  the  contract  assures  the 
tea-her  of  a  j^osition.  and  uiuler  the  law  guarantees 
that  position  at  the  stipulated  salary,  it  should  like- 
wise extend  to  the  city,  town,  or  county  (rommittee 
employing  the  teacher  the  same  degree  of  security. 
Teachi)ig  has  never  been  upon  the  proper  profes- 
sional basis,  and  never  will  be.  so  long  as  members 
of  the  profession  continue  this  destestable  custom. 
What  right  has  any  person  to  train  boys  and  girls 


who  can  be  brilied  into  breaking  a  contract.  Ihcreb}' 
leaving  some  school  without  a  teacher  a  few  days 
before  the  opening?  What  right  to  be  called  honor- 
able has  any  man  who  will  influence  a  teacher  to  dis- 
legard  her  legal  and  moral  obligations.'  Has  any 
one  who  will  support  stich  action  the  semblance  of 
honor? 

It  could  easily  be  that  the  release  of  one  teacher 
Avoiild  endanger  the  entire  school  organization  for 
the  year.  Who  has  heard  of  a  teacher  lately  who. 
could  not  secure  more  money  shoidd  he  disregard 
his  contract  and  continue  looking  for  more  salary? 
There  wdll  be  a  shortage  of  one  hundred  thousand 
teachers  in  the  United  States  this  year.  Already  the 
government  bureau  anticipates  a  shortage  of  some- 
thing like  seven  thousand  in  this  State.  This  leaves 
an  o|iening  for  profiteering  by  those  in  the  teaching 
profession  who  are  of  the  same  suuill  caliber  as  tlios? 
who  profiteer  in  other  lines. 

The  present  educational  aduiinistration  of  the 
State  is  taking  steps  to  .stop  the  promiscuous  jug- 
gling in  contracts  by  those  connected  with  school 
affairs.  It  will  be  only  a  iniestion  of  time  until  an.\" 
superintendent  who  leads  a  teacher  to  break  a  con- 
tract ^\■][]  forfeit  his  certificate.  Any  s -hool-lioard 
member  controlling  such  action  will  forfeit  the  Slate 
aid  given  oii  the  certificate  basis,  and  !' •■  teacher 
who  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  will  lose  his 
State  certificate.  This  will  be  a  great  day  for  all. 
but  some  may  have  diffienlty  in  r(>alizing  tlie  benefits 
to  be  derived. 
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SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Y. 


Tlio  Xoi-tli  Carolina  Public  School  Library  Bul- 
letin will  not  be  available  for  use  in  the  schools  this 
fall,  but  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  distribu- 
tion early  in  the  spring  term.  The  Committee  on 
Kevision  of  the  Rural  Library  List  (Miss  Hattie  Par- 
rott,  Chairman;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  and  Miss  Susan 
Pulg'hum)  is  at  work  on  this  bulletin,  and  submits 
the  following'  suggested  list  of  books  for  aid  in  the 
selection  of  supplementary  material  for  the  grades. 
Upon  application,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  sug- 
gest list  of  books  on  special  subjects  other  than 
those  here  given. 

Any  one  or  more  books  on  the  list  may  be  secured 
from  the  publishers  or  the  following  book  dealers : 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  John  Wana- 
raaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Baker-Tavlor  Co.,  New- 
York,  :n'.  y. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  publishers  and  their 
addresses: 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grosset  and  Dunlap.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harper  Brothers,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass..  or  New  York,  N. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Houghton.  MifHin  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  F.  .Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co,.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard.  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Moffat.  Yard  &  Co-..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Newson  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  Pulitzer  Bldg. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
Silver.  Burdett  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

P.  A.  Stokes  &  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  the  following  li.st,  the  name  of  the  author  comes 

tirst,  tlien  the  title  of  the  book,  and  thirdly  the  name 

of  the  publisher. 

General  Keference. 

Bailey — What   to   Do   for   Uncle   Sam — A   First    Book    of 
Citizenship.     A.  Flanagan  Cpmpauy. 

Bancroft — Games  for  Home,  School  and  Playground.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Champlin — Young    Folks'    Cyclopedia,    4v.      Henry    Holt 
&  Co. 

New  York  World — World  Almanac,  Annual.     Press  Pub- 
lishing Co. 
■Olcott — Children's  Reading.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

SchaufRer.  R.   H. — Our  American   Holidays,    8v.      Jloffat. 
Yard  &  Co. 

Historical  Stories,  Biogi'aphy,  History,  Tiavel. 

7-8  Albertson — In  Ancient  Albemarle.  (For  copies  of 
this  book  apply  to  the  author.  Miss  Catherine 
Albertson,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.) 

6-7  Baldwin — Four  Great  Americans.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York. 

6-7  Baldwin- — The  Golden  Age.  American  Book  Co.. 
New  York. 

5-6  Connor- — Makers  of  North  Carolina  History.  Thomp- 
son Publishing  Co.,  Raleigh. 

7-8  Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well &  Co..  New  York. 

6-8  Deming — Stories  of  Patriotism.  Houghton.  Mifflin 
&  Co. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y. 


.5-6 

5-6 

3-5 

4-6 

6-8 

6-8 

5-6 
4-6 

5-7 
5-7 
6-7 

4-6 

4-7 

7-8 
6-8 

7-8 

7-8 

7-8 

4 

7-8 
4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

6-7 

7-8 

7-8 

6-8 

6-8 
6-8 
4-6 

4-6 


Little.  Brown  &  Co.. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co., 


Charles 


Charles 
Brown  & 


Eastman — Wigwam  Evenings. 

Boston. 
Eastman — Indian   Child  Life. 

Boston. 
Eggleston — Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

American  Book  Co..  New  York. 
Gordy  —  Stories    of    American    Explorers. 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Gordy  —  American    Leaders    and    Heroes. 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Hale — A  Man  Without  a  Country.     Little. 

Co.,  Boston. 
Hart — Colonial  Children.  Macmillan  Co..  New  York. 
Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  New  York. 
Holland — Historic  Boyhoods.  Jacobs.  Philadelphia. 
Holland — Historic  Girlhoods.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia. 
Hill — On  the  Trail   of  Washington.      D.   Appleton   & 

Co.,  New  York. 
Judd — Wigwam  Stories.     Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Kelman — Stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ.     Button  & 

Co.,  New  York. 

Button  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Life  of  Edison.    Harper  &  Bros.. 


The   Century   Co.. 
Little,  Brown   &   Co., 
The  Century 


Lang — Joan  of  Arc. 
Meadowcroft — Boys 

New  York. 
Mitchell — Youth  of  Washington 

New  York. 
Parkman — The  Oregon  Trail. 

Boston. 
Roosevelt — Stories  of  the  Great  West 

Co..  New  York. 
Schwatka — Children  of  the  Cold.     Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York. 
Scott — Ivanhoe.     American  Book  Co..  New  York. 
Shaw^Discoverers  and   Explorers.     American   Book 

Co.,  New  York. 
Stevenson  —  Children's    Classics    in    Dramatic    Form 

{Vols.  2  and  3).     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Tappan — American  Hero  Stories.      Houghton,  aiifflin 

&  Co.,  New  York. 
Tappan — Old   World  Hero   Stories.      Houghton,   Jlif- 

flin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Thompson — Winning    a    Cause.       Silver.    Burdett    & 

Co.,  Boston. 
Thompson — Lest  We  Forget.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 

Boston. 
Wade — ^The   Light   Bringers.      Little.   Brown   &    Co.. 

Boston. 
Wade — The  Wonder  Workers.     Little,  Brown   &  Co. 
Wade — Pilgrims  To-day.     Little-Brown  Company. 
Williston — Japanese  Fairy   Stories.      Rand,   McNallv 

&  Co. 
Williamston — Life  oE  General  Robert  E.  Lee.     B.  F. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
7-8   Yonge — Book  of  Golden  Deeds.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE   CHILDREX. 

FOR   USE   IN   GRADES   1    TO    3. 
Picture  Books. 

Brooke — Golden  Goose  Book.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
Brooke — Johnny  Crow's  Garden.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co, 
Greenaway — Marigold  Garden.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

^Morals  and  ^Manners. 
Burgess — Goops   and   How   to   Be   Them.      F.    A.    Stokes 
&  Co. 

Other  People  and  Other  Lands. 
Andrews — Seven  Little  Sisters.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Chance — Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Muller — Little  People  of  the  Snow.     A.  Flanagan  Co. 
Perkins — Belgian  Twins.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Little    People    of    Other    Lands. 


Perkins — Dutch  Twins. 
Shaw — Big    People    and 
American  Book  Co. 
Smith — Eskimo  Stories. 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Xatui-c. 
Burgess — Bird   Book  for  Children.      Little.  Brown   &  Co. 
Meyer — Orchard  and  Meadow.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
History. 

Baldwin — Fifty     Famous     Stories     Retold.        American 
Book  Go. 

FaliT  Tales,  Folic  Loi-e,  Stories  ,and  Verso. 

-Baldwin — Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.     American  Book  Co. 
Bannerman— Little  Black  Sambo.     F.  A.  Stokes.  &  Co. 
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Bigham  —  Motlier  Goose  Village.     Raud,  .\lcXally  &  Co. 

Biyce — That's  Why  Stories.     Newsou  &  Co. 

Burgess — Old   Mother  West  Wind.      Little.  Brown   &  Co. 

Craik — Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew.     Chas.  E.  Merrill  &  Co. 

Collodi — Adventures  ot  Pinocchio.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Grover — Sunbonnet  Babies.     Rand.  McNally  &  Co. 

Mix — Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Lang — Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Other  Stories.     Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Lindsay — The  Story-Teller.     Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Potter — Peter  Rabbit.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

Potter — Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

Smith — Tale  of  Bunny  Cotton  Tail.      A.   Flanagan  &  Co. 

Smythe — Reynard  the  Fox.     American  Book  Co. 

Serl — In  Fableland.     Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 

Stevenson  —  Child's    Garden    of    Verse.      Rand,    McNally 
&  Co. 

BOOKS   FOR   GRADES   4-8. 
Alytlis,  Legends,  Fairy  Tales. 

6-7    Baldwin — Story  of  the  Golden  Age.     Anier.  Book  Co. 

3-5    Baldwin  —  Thirty     More     Famous     Stories     Retold. 
American  Book  Co. 

4-(j    Barrie — Peter  Pan  (  Perkins's  Edition  ) .     Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co. 

3-5   Browne — Granny's   Wonderful   Chair.      D.    C.    Heath 
&  Co. 

4-1)    Brown — Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts.    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

4-5   Harri.s — Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger.     Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

5-7    Lagerlot — ^Wondertul  Adventures  of  Nil.    Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co. 

4-5    Foster — Asguard  Stories.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

4-6    Lang — Red  Fairy  Book.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

7-8    Pyle — Story     of     King     Arthur     and     His     Knights. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

5-7    Wiggin  and  Smith — Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

4-6    MacDonald — Princess  and  the  Goblin.     J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co. 

5-6    MacDonald — At  the  Back,  of  the  North  Wind.     J.  B. 
Lippiucott  Co. 


Scudder- 


0-1 

6-8 
6-7 
4-6 
3-5 

7-8 
7-8 
7-8 
6-8 

5-6 
5-6 
7-8 
6-8 
5-7 
5-7 
7-8 

4-6 
4-6 

3-6 


4-6 

7-8 

7-8 
4-6 
4-6 
4-6 
4-6 

5-7 

6-7 

5-6 
5-7 
6-7 
5-7 


Oollection  of  Literatui'e. 

-Children's  Book.     Houghton, 


Mifflin  &  Co. 


Stories. 

Alcott — Under  the  Lilacs.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Alcott — Eight  Cousins.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Barbour — Crimson  Sweater.     The  Century  Co. 
Baylor — Juan  and  Juanita.     Houghton,  Mifflin  cS:  Co. 
Brown — Lonesomest  Doll.     Houghton.  iNHfflin  &  Co. 
Brown — Rab  and  His  Friends.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Cooper — The  Spy.     Grosset  &  Dunlap. 
Cooper — The  Deerslayer.     Grosset  &  Dunlap. 
Eggleston — Hoosier  School  Boy.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 
Ewing — Jan  of  the  Windmill.     The  Jlacmillan  Co. 
Hale — Peterkin  Papers.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Irving — Rip  Van  Winkle.     Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Jacobs — Texas  Blue  Bonnet.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Kipling — Just  So  Stories.     L.  C.  Page  &;  Co. 
Kipling — Jungle  Books  1-2.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Kipling  —  Captains    Courageous.      Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co. 
Kaler — Toby  Tyler.     Harper  &  Bros. 
La   Ramee  —  Nurnburg     Stove.      Houghton,     Mifflin 

&  Co. 
Ma'terlinck — The   Bluebird    I  Perkins's   Ed.)      Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co. 
Masefleld — Martin  Hyde.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Page — Two  Little  Confederates.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 
Page — Santa   Claus's    Partner.       Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Pyle — Men  of  Iron.     Harper  &  Bros. 
Richards — Captain  January.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Richards — Joyous  Story  of  Toto.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Spyri — Moni,  the  Goat  Boy.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Setou-Thompson — Lobo,    Rag,    and    Vixen.      Charles 

Scribuer's  Sons. 
Seton-TfTompson — Krag   and   Johnny   Bear.      Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 
Seton-Thonipson — Biography  of  a  Grizzly.      Charles 

Scribner's  Sons^.S. 
Stockton — Fancifui'  Tales.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
£ba-w — Castle  Blair.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
:iark  Twain — Prince  and  Pauper.     Harper  &  Bros. 
Wiggin — Timothy's  Quest.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


4 
4-6 
6-7 
6-8 

6-7 

7-8 
6-8 
7-8 
6-8 
6-8 
6-8 
7-8 
4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

5-6 
5-6 
5-6 


7-8 
4-6 
4-6 


5-7 
7-8 
6-7 
3-5 

4-6 

2-5 
6-7 
4-6 
6-8 

7-8 
7-8 
6-8 

4-6 

3-5 


Hi.stoi-ical  Stories,  Biography,  History,  Travel. 

Schwatka — Children  of  the  Cold.     Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Tappan — American  Hero  Stories.     Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Tappan — Old  World  Hero  Stories.     Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Hale — A    Man    Without   a    Country.      Little,    Brown 
&  Co. 

Hill — On    the    Trail    of    Washington.       D.    Appleton 
&  Co. 

Mitchell — Youth  of  Washington.     The  Century  Co. 

Meadowcroft — Boys'  Life  of  Edison — Harper  &  Bros. 

Parkman — Oregon  Trail.     Little.  Brown  &  Co. 

Wade — The  Light  Bringers.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Wade — The  Wonder  Workers.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Wade^ — Pilgrims  To-Day.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Yonge — Book  of  Golden  Deeds.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Mabie — Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know.     Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Skinner — Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin  Hood.     American 
Book  Co. 

Stevenson  —  Children's    Classics    in    Dramatic    Form 
(Vols,  2  and  3).     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Eastman — Wigwam  Evenings.      Little,   Brown   &  Co. 

Eastman — Indian  Child  Life.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Hart — Colonial  Children.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Roosevelt — Stories    of    the    Great    West.      The    Cen- 
tury Co. 

Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.     Thomas  Y. 
well  &  Co. 

Scott — Ivanhoe.     American  Book  Co. 

Judd — Wigwam  Stories.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Williston — Japanese  Fairy   Stories.      Rand,    McNally 
&  Co. 

Holland — Historic  Boyhoods.     Jacobs. 

Holland — Historic  Girlhoods.     Jacobs. 

Lang — Joan  of  Arc.     Dutton. 

Baldwin — The  Golden  Age.     Americai 

Perkins — The     Dutch     Twins     (Series). 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Perkins — The     Eskimo     Twins.      Houghton,     Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Baldwin — Fifty  Famous  Stories.     American  Book  Co. 

Baldwin — ^Four  Great  Americans.     Amer.  Book  Co. 

Shaw — ^Discoverers  and  Explorers. 

Gordy — American  Leaders  and  Heroes. 

Thompson — Winning  a  Cause.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Thompson — Lest  We  Forget.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Deming — Stories   of   Patriotism.      Houghton,    Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Gordy — Stories     of     American     Explorers.     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Eggleston — Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 
American  Book  Co. 


Cro- 


Book  Co. 
Houghton, 


Over  half  a  million  dollars  is  on  deposit  in  one  of 
the  vSan  Francisco  banks  to  the  credit  of  20,788 
school  children.  These  school  savings  are  in  addi- 
tion to  large  investments  by  the  children  in  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 


We  are  anxions  that  every  subscriber  receive 
North  Carolina  Education  regularly.  In  case  a  copy 
is  missed,  complaint  should  be  made  promptly,  be- 
fore the  10th,  or  certainly  before  the  15th,  of  the 
month.  The  name  and  post-offlce  of  the  subscriber 
and  of  the  person  Avho  sent  in  the  subscription 
sliould  always  be  given  when  reporting  failure  to' 
receive  the  paper. 


In  ever}'  man's  life  we  may  read  some  lesson. 
What  may  we  read  in  mine?  If  I  myself  see  cor- 
rectly, it  is  this:  that  one  may  liavc  a  liappy  and  not 
altogether  useless  life  on  clieap  and  easy  terms;  that 
the  essential  tilings  are  always  near  at  hand;  that 
one's  own  door  opens  upon  the  wealth  of  heaven  anil 
earth ;  and  that  all  things  are  ready  to  serve  and 
cheer  one.  Life  is  a  struggle,  but  not  a  vvirfare ;  it 
is  a  day's  labor,  but  on  God's  earth,  under  the  sun 
and  stars,  with  other  laborers,  where  we  may  think 
and  sing  and  rejoice  as  we. ■work. -—John  Burroughs. 
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TEACHING  CITIZENSHIP  IN  HISTORY  CLASSES 

By   William   T.   Laprade,   Department  of  History,   Trinity   College,   Durham,  N.   C. 


As  we  saw  last  mouth,  in  the  eighth  grade  the  sub- 
ject- matter  of  the  suggested  course  in  citizenship  is 
community  civics  and  vocational  guidance.  In  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  a  part  of  the  eleventh  grades, 
instruction  will  be  given  in  histor.y — early  European 
history  in  tlie  ninth  grade,  modern  European  history 
in  the  tenth,  and  American  history  in  a  part  of  the 
eleventh.  The  question  is,  how  can  this  study  of 
history  be  managed  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  equipment  for  citizen- 
.ship? 

The  body  of  facts  usually  incorporated  in  the  text- 
books on  these  subjects  is  enormous,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  equally  important.  In  teaching  these  sub- 
jects, therefore,  the  teaclicr  has  to  select  the  subjects 
to  be  emphasized,  and  (o  determine  a  point  of  view 
for  their  interpretation.  It  is  not  easy,  either,  to 
select  the  facts  or  to  determine  a  point  of  view  with- 
out a  definite  aim  for  the  course. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  already  assumed  that  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  history  courses,  like  those  in 
civics  and  government,  is  to  equip  the  pupils  for 
citizenship.  The  question  is,  what  particular  equip- 
ment for  citizenship  can  be  acquired  in  a  study  of 
history? 

It  might  not  be  wholly  a  waste  of  time  to  study 
history  if  one  gained  nothing  more  than  information 
about  things  that  happened  in  the  past.  But  so 
many  things  happened  in  the  past,  and  we  can  in- 
form ourselves  about  so  few  of  them,  that  it  profits 
little  to  plunge  blindly  into  the  task  of  accumulating 
miscellaneous  facts.  Moreover,  we  know  from  expe- 
rience that  many  of  these  facts  soon  depart  from  our 
memory,  unless  we  make  continuous  use  of  them ;  so 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  justify  the  time  required  for 
liistory  courses  if  we  sought  to  impart  nothing  more 
than  information. 

There  is  a  school  of  teachers  of  history  who  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  see  in  the  task  of  teaching 
their  subject  merely  an  opportunity  to  traiti  pupils 
in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  the  truth — certainly  a 
more  woi'thy  aim  tlian  the  mere  accumulation  of 
undigested  information.  In  the  view  of  these,  the 
acquisition  of  information  is  a  mere  incident  in  col- 
lecting evidence  for  reaching  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems they  are  busy  trj-ing  to  solve.  Instead  of  see- 
ing history  as  a  bodj-  of  information  incorporated  in 
divers  books,  to  be  learned  therefrom  by  the  pupils, 
these  teachers  em-ourage  pupils  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  some  of  the  information  that  the  books 
contain,  and  would  have  them  use  the  rest  to  prove 
something  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  questions  they 
are  ever  seeeking  to  I'aise. 

■  "We  have  yet  with  us  still  another  type  of  teacher 
with  aims  that  seem  at  times  to  be  almost  directly 
in  contrast  with  those  just  described^ — the  teacher 
who  feels  that  it  is  his  chief  mission  to  inculcate 
pride  in  his  State  or  community  and  its  heroes.  It 
may  be  a  little  extreme  to  say  that  history-teaching 
of  this  type  is  purely  mischievous,  but  a  pi'ctty  good 
case  ean  be  made  to  that  effect  without  using  Ger- 
many as  a  horrible  example,  as  one  is  tcjnpted  to  do. 
However,  if  a  teacher  of  history  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  impart  information  or  inculcate  a 
narrow,  provincial  pride,  and  if  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  train  youthful  minds  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  perhaps  we  ought  to  set  down  forthwith  some 
aim  of  greater  moment  and  larger  usefulness.     The 


first  statement  in  an  attempt  to  do  that  is  obvious 
and  conventional.  The  habits  and  institutions  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  the  products  of  forces  that 
operated  in  the  past.  We  cannot  behave  in  the  most 
helpful  manner  in  the  society  of  the  present  unless 
we  understand  something  of  these  forces  in  the  ])asl; 
that  have  eventuated  in  the  social  facts  of  our  time. 

Manifestly,  we  have  no  teachers  or  books  with  the 
ability  to  marshal  all  the  factors  in  the  past  that 
have  contributed  to  produce  all  the  institutions  in 
the  present  with  which  we,  are  familiar  in  our  daily 
life.  Somehow,  we  must  select  the  few  institutions 
that  it  seems  most  helpful  for  us  to  understand,  and 
give  our  attention  largely  to  them.  This  task  of 
selection  must  be  undertaken  first  by  the  maker  of 
text-books,  and  later  by  each  teacher  for  himself,  for 
any  book  will  treat  of  more  subjects  than  can  be 
taught  effectively  in  a  course  that  is  Avorth  while. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  select  for  study  those 
social  facts  of  his  time  that  seem  to  be  most  vital  in 
the  community  and  for  whi5h  he  can  find  material 
for  study  in  the  available  text-books  and  library. 
Having  selected  these  topics,  he  will  not  be  afraid  to 
take  sufficient  time  to  get  as  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
them  as  the  ability  of  the  pupils  w,.'  admit.  He  will 
recognize  that  it  is  not  as  important  for  him  to  cover 
any  given  ground  as  it  is  to  stimulate  in  the  pupils 
liabits  of  thorough  study  and  a  genuine  understand- 
ing of  the  causal  relations  of  the  facts  considered. 
It  is  more  important  to  learn  how  to  use  facts  than 
it  is  to  accumulate  a  store  of  facts  for  which  little 
use  can  be  found. 

Many  questions  will  be  raised  for  which  answers 
cannot  be  found  immediately',  and  perhaps  not  at  all, 
for  many  explanations  of  things  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent .still  lie  hid  in  the  unexplored  recesses  of  the 
past.  That  is  not  a  subject  for  worry.  It  is  ^Imost 
as  helpful  sometimes  to  be  conscious  of  ignorance  as 
it  is  to  be  sure  of  knowledge. 

In  tlie  process  of  this  sort  of  study,  books  will 
cease  to  be  infallible  guides  and  will  become  imple- 
ments of  unequal  merit.  The  pupils  will  become  the 
masters  of  the  books  and  will  outgrow  their  bo)Klage 
to  the  printed  page.  In  short,  they  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  testing  reputed  facts  to  see  whether  they 
are  dependable  or  useful.  They  acquire — that  is  to 
say — a  mind  that  is  constructively  critical  by  prac- 
tising constructive  criticism  on  the  most  significant 
of  all  problems — the  relation  of  past  facts  to  existing 
institutions. 

Let  us  repeat — a  good  teacher  will  not  be  as  much 
interested  in  having  his  pupils  learn  all  that  is  in 
any  book  as  he  will  be  in  stimulating  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupils  a  genuine  interest  in  something  that  really 
counts.  He  never  forgets  that  he  is  teaching,  not 
history,  but  tlie  pupils,  and  that  the  subject  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  as  important  to 
cover  a  given  period  in  history  as  it  is  to  leave  the 
pupils  better  equipped  for  their  social  duties. 

The  character  of  the  course,  therefore,  will  depend 
on  the  events  of  the  year  and  the  interests  of  the 
class,  regardless  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  book. 
The  most  fatal  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  teacher  of 
history  is  for  him  to  develop  the  habit  of  using  old 
material  and  old  outlines.  His  ta,sk  ought  to  be  a 
living  quest  for  some  goal  agreed  on  with  the  class, 
and  pursued  to  the  end.  Other  things  will  be  found, 
and  the  pupil  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  find  them. 
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but  they  ought  not  to  obscure  the  J-eal  quest.  Only 
by  some  such  method  ean  a  pupil  come  to  realize  that 
the  present  is  actually  a  product  pi  the  past.  If  he 
does  not  understand  that,  a  course  in  history  is  vain. 
If  he  does  come  to  understand  it,  even  in  part,  he  is 
on  the  way  to  t>ec(jniing  a  useful  citizen.  He  will  be 
in  lit  lie  danger  of  adopting  the  doctrinaire  program 
of  a  visionary  who  seeks  to  compass  the  millenium 
in  a  generation.  He  wdll  have  as  little  patience  with 
the  narrow  patriot  who  is  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are  and  have  been,  and  who  seeks  in  history 
merely  for  sources  of  pride  in  his  ancestry,  liis  native 
place,  or  its  heroes. 

Next  month  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  possible 
ways  the  eleventh-grade  work  in  history  may  be 
organized  to  effect  the  ends  described  above. 


A  THIS-ONE-THING-I-DO  CLUB. 

M.  B.  Andrews,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  school  could  well  aft'ord 
to  organize  and  direct  a  "This  -  One  -  Thing  - 1  -  Do 
Club."  The  aim  of  .such  a  club  should  be  to  organize 
and  direct  those  who  might  resolve  and  strive  to  do 
some  one  worthy  thing  better  than  anybody  else  in 
llie  school.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  belong 
to  it. 

Some  teacher  might  resolve  to  train  the  best  bas- 
ket-ball team;  another  might  decide  to  form  the  best 
chorus;  anotlier  might  resolve  to  train  the  best 
group  of  school  boosters.  Some  child  might  resolve 
to  become  the  best  declaimer ;  another,  the  best 
broad  jumper;  and  so  on. 

Such  a  club,  it  seems  to  me,  might  easily  increase 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  school  one  hundred  per  cent.  It 
would  give  each  teacher  and  pupil  something  defi- 
nite toward  which  to  work.  And  it  would  keep  the 
school  ready  alwaj'S  to  appear  at  its  best  at  all  pub- 
lic entertainments. 

Here  are  some  worthj^  objectives  for  teachers : 

1.  Be  the  best  arithmetic  teacher. 

2.  Be  the  best  spelling  teacher. 

3.  Be  the  best  grammar  teacher. 

4.  Be  the  best  history  teacher. 

5.  Be  the  best  literature  teacher. 

6.  Be  the  best  folk-song  teacher. 

7.  Be  the  best  drawing  teacher. 

8.  Be  the  best  expression  teacher. 

9.  Be  the  best  penmanship  teacher. 

10.  Be  the  best  phonics  teacher. 

11.  Be  the  best  geography  teacher. 

12.  Be  the  best  basket-ball  teacher. 

13.  Be  the  best  vollej'-ball  teachei'. 

14.  Be  the  best  general  athletics  teacher. 

15.  Be  the  best  baseball  teacher. 

16.  Be  the  best  all-round  teacher. 

17.  Be  the  best  community  working'  teacher. 
Here  are  some  worthy  objectives  for  pupils : 

1.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  spelling. 

2.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  grammar. 

3.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  history. 

4.  Be  the  be.st  pupil  in  geography. 
.5    Be  the  best  pupil  in  literature. 

6.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  composition. 

7.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  singing. 

8.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  drawing. 

9.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  expression. 

10.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  penmanship. 

11.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  basket-ball. 

12.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  volley-ball. 

13.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  physical  development. 


14.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  helpfulness. 

15.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  earning  and  saving  money. 

16.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  bicycling. 

17.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  hiking. 

18.  Be  the  best  pupil  in  walking. 

Of  course,  no  teacher  should  fall  into  a  rut.  Spe- 
cialization is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  all  of  us  should 
seek  to  do  at  least  one  thing  better  than  others  do  il. 
Master  of  Arts — that  is  a  high-sounding  expression 
and  one  that  appeals  to  the  best  in  one ;  and,  though 
few  of  us  will  ever  be  able  to  become  masters  of 
many  arts,  each  of  us  can  reasonably  hope  and  ex- 
pect to  become  a  master  of  one  art,  or  science,  or 
something. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  becoming  a  master  of  some- 
thing, it  is  well  to  strive  to  become  broad-minded 
and  efficient  in  many  fields  of  activity.  A  well 
romided,  efficient,  cultured  gentleman  or  gentle- 
woman— what  is  there  more  to  be  desired  than  that '] 


TRYING  OUT  SUPERVISED  STUDY  AT 
WELDON. 

By  W.  B.   Edwards,  Superintendent   of  Weldon 
Public  Schools. 

At  our  last  Teachers'  Assembly,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton 
ably  outlined  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation. 
Dr.  Brooks  has  clearly  shown  the  educational  needs 
in  the  Old  North  State,  and  we  believe  the  greatest 
need  of  any  local  school  is  supervised  study.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  our  boys  and  girls  to 
study  outside  of  school  hours;  still  we  are  sure  that 
we  liave  a  typical  school  and  typical  children;  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  need  that  presents  itself  to 
us  is  that  of  supervised  study,  which  we  are  trying 
out  for  the  first  time. 

To  accomplish  results  in  this  new-  undertaking,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  proper  text-books,  references, 
and  necessary  aids.  There  should  be  sufficient  time 
allotment,  and  the  study  period  shoiild  be  supervised 
until  the  point  of  testing  is  reached. 

The  teacher  bears  a  great  burden  in  the  proce.ss, 
for  she  must  be  familiar  with  subject-matter  and  its 
supporting  evidence — must  have  a  fore-knowledge 
of  possible  difficulties,  and  be  alert  to  paths  of  de- 
parture from  right  lines  of  thinking,  and  be  pre- 
))ared  for  them :  she  must  know  the  individual  dif- 
ferences of  her  pupils.  Again,  the  teacher  should 
be  sympathetic  and  tactful,  and  be  a  good  leader, 
but  not  a  prop.  In  other  words,  she  should  help  the 
pupils  to  help  themselves. 

The  assignment  should  be  clear  and  definite  and 
of  proper  length,  suited  to  the  pupil's  experience 
and  abilitj%  for  this  is  the  main-spring  of  the  whole 
mechanism  of  supervised  study.  If  the  work  is  prop- 
erly motivated  and  proper  assignments  are  made,  the 
teacher  can  gradually  subordinate  herself. 

The  pupil  should  clearly  understand  what  the 
preblem  is,  and  through  some  form  of  motivation 
sliould  have  a  desire  to  attack  it. 

The  teacher  should  work  with  the  individual  and 
direct  his  method  of  study,  as  to  how  he  attacks 
problems ;  also  teach  him  to  organize  and  check  his 
results — this,  above  everything  else,  will  make  him 
an  independent  thinker. 

Lastly,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  have  regard 
for  relative  values,  which  are  best  shown  in  outlines, 
either  in  history,  English,  or  literature. 

We  have  faith  enough  in  this  experiment  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  lower  the  ])ereentage  of  failures, 
for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  any  school  to  teach  any 
child  that  he  is  a  failure. 
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Yes,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  teachers  this  year. 

Concord  reports  100  per  cent  enrollment  for  the 
Teachers' Assembly.    Fine!    And  first? 

Teachers,  remember!  You  can  flirt  with  a  sweet- 
heart, but  it  will  be  dangerous  in  the  future  to  flirt 
with  a  contract. 


The  reading'  circle  work  should  be  organized  early. 
The  State  is  willing  to  increase  salaries  if  teachers 
will  increase  their  efficiency. 


Wherever  possible,  the  little  one-room  school 
should  be  carried  over  to  a  better  school.  This  will 
insure  a  good  school  for  those  children. 


All  teachers  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote.  Where  necessary,  a  half-holiday  should  be 
allowed  and  opportunity  should  be  given  for  teach- 
ers to  reach  the  polls. 


This  is  tlie  year  of  a  great  election !  The  children 
should  be  taught  civics  at  this  time.  How  many 
teachers  understand  our  form  of  government?  Ask 
a  few  of  them  and  find  out. 


Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  beautify  the  school 
grounds.  Be  sure  to  set  out  some  trees  and  shrub- 
bery this  fall.  Mr.  J.  J.  Blair,  the  Director  of  School- 
house  Planning,  may  be  able  to  help  you. 


Don't  look  grouchy  because  the  board  fails  to  boAV 
down  to  your  college  diploma.  Remember,  the  peo- 
ple want  service  and  are  willing  to  paj'  for  it.  They 
never  worship  a  college  graduate  dreaming  on  a  ped- 
estal of  parchment. 


Should  married  women  teach  ?  Certainly,  if  you 
can  employ  them.  They  freciuently  make  the  best 
teachers  of  little  children,  because  they  understand 
ehildrcn  better,  as  a  rule,  than  the  single  women  do. 
Boards  of  trustees  should  not  pass  such  a  foolish 
rule  as  may  debar  married  women  from  teaching. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  such  a  board  as  this  occasionally 
advertises  itself. 


Wlien  changing  your  address,  notify  the  publisher 
cif  North  Carolina  Education  promptly,  giving  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address.  And  always  say  with 
what  month  the  change  should  begin. 


"Please  change  my  paper  from to 

,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of ,"  is  a  good  form  to  use  when 

you  change  your  post-office  address. 


There  may  be  issued  this  year  provisional  high 
school,  provisional  grammar  grade,  and  provisional 
primary  certificate  to  those  whose  professional  re- 
quirements are  not  up  to  the  standard,  and  the 
salai'y  allowed  will  be  just  a  grade  lower. 


Teachers  should  know  that  no  provisional  certifi- 
cates above  the  elementary  will  be  issued  until  after 
the  October  examination.  There  really  ought  not  to 
be  any  reason  for  issuing  a  single  provisional  certifi- 
cate above  the  elementary  certificate  this  year. 


Secretary  A.  T.  Allen  is  looking  for  an  enrollment 
of  at  least  5,000  for  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Ashe- 
ville.  Push  the  figures  as  far  above  that  as  possible. 
It  will  mean  that  the  teachers  are  setting  themselves 
in  renewed  fashion  to  their  task  in  North  Carolina. 


]\lr.  Superintendent,  you  should  be  very  careful 
about  employing  another  superintendent's  teachers. 
We  expect  to  make  it  as  trying  on  your  nerves  as  it 
is  for  one  woman  to  employ- another  woman's  cook. 
The  State  hopes  to  make  it  too  expensive  for  you  to 
enjoy  this  kind  of  luxury. 


How  many  superintendents  are  urging  the  coun- 
ties to  levy  a  dog  tax?  Remember,  the  dog  paj's  his 
]iart  of  the  public-school  fund.  Don't  let  him  escape 
his  tax.  According  to  reports,  however,  a  number 
of  counties  raised  nothing  last  year  from  this  tax. 
What  has  become  of  the  dog?  Will  the  superintend- 
ents let  him  be  a  tax  dodger,  too? 


The  same  old  imaginary  dragon  is  now  across  the 
path.  Principals  of  rural  high  schools  say  they  can- 
not avoid  making  Latin  the  chief  subject  in  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  Therefore,  they  insist  on  having 
one  group  of  subjects  for  all  kinds  of  students,  be- 
cause they  say  the  colleges  require  it.  Poor  fellow! 
He  doesn't  even  know  what  the  colleges  have  done 
and  are  doing.  The  truth  is,  many  do  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  else. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Senator  Harding,  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  the  presidency,  is  not  touring 
North  Carolina  now ;  but  Mr.  J.  J.  Blair,  the  Director 
of  School-house  Planning,  is.  Therefore,  let  me  ask 
you  not  to  make  the  mistake  again  of  reporting  that 
Senator  Harding  is  in  the  State.  If  you  see  a  courtly, 
dignified  gentleman  with  a  senatorial  demeanor,  re- 
member that  Mr.  Blair  is  in  a  better  business  than 
running  for  the  presidency. 
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WHEN  THE  LOAN  FUND  FOR  CITIES  WILL 
BE  AVAILABLE. 

Superintendents  have  seen  Utnn  the  new  seliool 
law  that  the  State  established  a  loan  fund  for  tho 
use  of  all  cities  and  local-tax  districts  in  maintain 
inp:  the  school  term  for  this  year  the  same  length  il 
was  maintained  last  year  at  Ihc  increased  salary 
schedule.  This  fund  is  to  be  available  only  after  all 
State,  county,  and  local  taxes  have  been  exliaustcd. 
Therefore,  no  loans  will  be  made  until  the  spring. 

We  shall  send  out  blanks  between  Januaiy  and 
February,  asking  foi-  such  information  as  Ihe  law 
compels  US  to  secure,  and  the  loans  made  will  Vic 
used  to  complete  the  school  year.  Therefore,  few  if 
anv  loans  Avill  be  made  before  March  1st.     E.  C.  B. 


CONTRACT-BREAKING  TEACHERS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Superintendents,  on 
August  31st,  a  committee  of  superintendents  was 
appointed  to  make  a  report  which  would  aid  the 
State  in  defining  a  policy  concerning  teachers  who 
break  contracts.  It  was  tiie  nnanimous  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  no  Sf;itc  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  the  paymtuil  of  the  salary  of  such  a 
teacher;  and  that  if  a  county  or  city  superintendent 
employs  a  teacher  who  is  under  contract,  then  that 
county  or  city  should  not  be  reimbursed  by  the  State 
for  any  part  of  the  term.  However,  the  committee 
was  requested  to  report  further  in  regard  to  this 
matter  at  the  next  Teachers'  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
steps  for  this  year,  in  order  to  protect  boards  of  edu- 
cation who  have  already  employed  teachers.  There- 
fore, the  following  rule  will  be  observed  : 

If  teachers  employed  under  contract  break  such 
contract,  without  just  cause,  after  beginning  the 
school  term,  and  go  to  another  county  or  city  to 
teach,  no  apportionment  from  the  State  public-school 
fund  for  the  salary  of  such  a  teacher  will  be  made  to 
the  county  or  city  to  which  the  teacher  goes.  Super- 
intendents should  report  promptly  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  all  such  eases  of 
broken  contracts,  forwarding  the  name  of  teacher 
and  where  and  by  whom  employed.  E.  C.  B. 

HOW   TO   RATE  TEACHERS   HAVING   NO 
COLLEGE  CREDIT. 

Superintendents  and  pi'incipals  are  requested  1" 
follow  this  rule  in  fixing  salaries  for  all  the  teachers 
of  at  least  ten  years  of  experience  who  are  unable  to 
supplj^  academic  credits. 

All  teachers  of  recognized  proficiency  in  the  sys- 
tem that  have  had  experience  of  at  least  ten  years 
may  be  rated  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  class  in 
which  he  or  she  is  certificated,  provided  such  teacher 
has  had  continued  service  in  the  same  school  system 
of  at  least  five  years  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
and  has  credit  for  two  approved  summer  schools  or 
its  equivalent,  since  the  passage  of  the  Certificatioji 


Jjaw  (March  o,  1917).  One  who  has  taught  in  either 
State  or  county  summer  school  will  be  considered  as 
having  attended  an  approved  summer  school.  More- 
over, one  who  has  been  very  active,  aiding  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  in  any  line  of  profes- 
sional work  of  benefit  to  his  county  or  city,  may  be 
considered  as  having  had  one  year  of  summer-school 
work.  All  such  teachers  without  summer-school 
credit  may  be  allowed  the  average  salary  of  the  class 
in  which  he  or  .she  is  certificated.  If  teachers  have 
had  one  summer  .school,  the  salary  may  be  raised  to 
the  next  highest  above  the  average  salary.  The 
average  salary  for  the  first  class  is  $110,  and  for 
the  second  class  $85.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  furnish  evidence  of  .summer-school  at- 
tendance or  its  equivalent ;  othei'wise,  the  maximum 
salary  will  not  be  allowed.  There  are  only  two  gen- 
eral classes  of  State  certificates  for  teachers:  (1)  the 
elementary  and  (2)  the  higher,  including  high 
school,  grammar,  and  jirimai'y.  By  referring  to  the 
salary  schedule  you  will  note  there  are  several 
grades  of  salaries  in  each  cla.ss.  E.  C.  B. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  TEACH  THE  PEOPLE 
HOW  TO  GRADE  COTTON. 

All  high  schools  in  the  cotton  belt,  wherever  agri- 
culture is  taught,  should  make  a  study  of  the  grad- 
ing of  cotton.  They  can  render  great  assistance  t" 
the  community  at  this  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  to  neglect  so  great  an  opportunity. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  to  farmers  annually 
because  they  have  no  knowledge  of  how  to  select  the 
most  valuable  lint  from  that  wlich  is  too  short,  or 
stained,  or  damaged,  oi'  otherwise  poorly  adapted  to 
market  requirements. 

Every  standard  rural  high  sciiool  in  the  cotton 
belt  of  the  State  should  seek  all  possible  advice  in 
this  respect.  Too  little  is  known  about  this  impor- 
tant need.  Agricultural  teachers  give  instruction 
about  raising  corn  and  cotton  and  caring  for  ani- 
mals. It  is  .iust  as  important  that  they  should  know 
how  to  prepare  these  farm  products  for  market. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  grading  corn  and  in 
selecting  animals,  but  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  give  expert  advice  to  farmers  and  dealers  in 
cotton  about  the  most  important  part  of  the  cotton 
production. 

The  high  school  could  well  aft'ord  to  devote  much 
time  this  fall  to  the  sub.iect  of  cotton-grading. 
County  commissioners,  and  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  chambers  of  commerce,  should  be  urged  to 
appropriate  funds  sufficient  to  secure  a  man  for 
part  time  at  least,  to  give  instruction  in  this  sub.iect. 
Of  course,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  is  in  finding 
the  qualified  man.  Wherever  one  can  be  secured, 
ari-angcments  might  be  made  by  several  counties 
working  .jointly  for  him  to  go  from  school  to  school 
and  from  county  to  county,  and  give  helpful  advice. 

Thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved  to  the  farm- 
ei's,  and   good   prices  for  cotton  may  be  better  sns- 
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tained  hy  having  some  iiitelliyent  iiistruetion  along 
this  line.  Many  schools  are  already  equipped  to  do 
this  work.  State  and  Federal  funds  are  appropri- 
ated for  the  teaeliing  of  agriculture,  and  if  the 
proper  instructor  can  be  secured  this  work  should 
be  jiushed  with  vigor  this  fall. 

TJie  State  aids  in  standardizing  and  grading  fruit. 
The  method  of  packing  it  and  preparing  it  for  mar- 
ket is  well  known  by  fruit-growers.  The  time  has 
come  when  similar  standards  must  be  fixed  for  mar- 
keting cotton,  for  it  is  tremendously  more  impor- 
tant. These  are  nuitters  that  the  schools  should  not 
neglect.  E.  C.  B. 


A  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSE   PLANNING. 

The  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  cre- 
ated the  Division  of  School-house  Planning,  to  be 
located  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  authorized  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  select  a  director  to  supervise  the  plan- 
ning of  new  scliool  buildings,  in  order  to  aid  coun- 
ties, cities  and  towns  in  the  erection  of  a  better  type 
of  school  building  and  to  secure  the  better  location 
of  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Blair,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Wilmington  Schools,  and  a  student  of  architecture 
and  school-house  planning,  has  been  selected  as  the 
State  Director  of  School-house  Planning,  and  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  this  work.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Edui-ation  is  very  anxious  for  Mr.  Blair 
to  render  every  assistance  possible,  in  order  that 
superintendents  may  have  the  best  advice  obtainable 
in  rebuilding  the  school  plants  and  in  jiroviding  the 
best  conveniences  for  children. 

If  you  are  eon.sidering  any  extensive  building  this 
year,  write  Mr.  Blair,  who  will  be  glad  to  meet  you 
and  tlie  school  board,  and  advise  with  you  and  your 
local  architects  as  to  plans,  costs,  arrangements  and 
location  of  scliool  buildings. 

It  costs  now  to  build!  Therefore,  boards  of  edu- 
cation should  make  preparations  for  permanent 
plans  in  the  future,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
necessary  growth  of  the  scliool  with  the  least  possi- 
ble loss  in  building.  All  counties  sliould  build  in 
accordance  with  a  county-wide  plan,  and  all  towns 
and  cities  should  build  with  reference  to  their  future 
growth. 

Mr.  Blair  can  be  of  great  help  in  improving  the 
school  system.  Feel  free  to  call  on  jiim.  His  address 
is  Raleigh,  N.  C,  care  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. -  E.  C.  B. 


A  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS  FROM  THE  STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  have  evidence  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able improvement  in  tlie  character  of  the  teachers 
applying  for  certificates  tliis  year.  How  do  we  know 
these  facts? 

Last  year  nearly  400  teachers  who  applied  for  cer- 
tificates or  for  credits  Avere  so  careless  or  lax  in  their 


examinations  that  the  examination  papers  of  this 
entire  number  were  thrown  out  because  of  such 
striking  similarities  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
could  not  allow  them  to  pass.  In  other  words,  nearly 
■100  men  and  women  desiring  to  teach  either  gave  or 
received  aid  on  their  examination,  or  the  evidence 
was  so  overwhelming  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
Mas  compelled  to  hold  up  any  credits  to  wliicli  these 
applicants  might  be  entitled.  This  year  only  83  ap- 
])licants  have  been  turned  down  because  of  this  dam- 
aging evidence.  But  tJiis  numl)er  is  83  too  many.  It 
is  exceedingly  gratifying  tliat  the  number  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  that  the  personnel  and  charac- 
ter level  of  the  teachers  is  rising  rapidly. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  teachers  who  really  de- 
sire to  elevate  the  profession  and  protect  themselves 
against  incompetent  and  unworthy  teachers  to  have 
a  care  for  the  fairness  of  all  tests  and  examinations. 
Many  teachers  who  allow  themselves  to  fall  into 
error  do  not  mean  to  do  wrong.  Therefore,  they  are 
not  moially  culpable.  But  some  do  intend  to  work 
themselves  into  the  profession  througli  means  that 
arc  neither  legal  nor  moral.  The  Board  of  Examin- 
ers has  no  way  of  separating  the  guilty  from  the 
innocent. 

Superintendents  and  all  supervisors  should  cau- 
tion all  teachers  to  be  fair  and  straightforward  in 
all  their  work,  and  the  examinations  should  be  above 
suspicion.    We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  these  things. 

It  is  a  fact  that  students  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  high  schools  and  in  the  colleges  frequently  have 
a  loose  conscience  about  what  is  honest  work.  Many 
such  students  do  not  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  submit 
as  their  own  production  material  copied  from  books 
or  papers  prepared  by  others.  Teachers  are  fre- 
quently too  negligent  in  giving  instruction' to  pupils 
along  moral  or  ethical  character.  This  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  to  some  extent  that  these  same 
pupils,  when  they  become  teachers,  have  a  loose  con- 
science in  these  things. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  urge  all  teachers  to  give  a 
moral  tone  and  a  strong  ethical  background  to  their 
instruction,  in  order  that  students  may  have  a  whole- 
some conscience  in  regard  1o  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong. 

Moreover,  superintendents  and  supervisors  should 

be  e(|ually  as  careful  in  all  the  reading  circle  work 

and    in    conducting    all   State    examinations,   for   if 

teachers  have  a  loose  conscience  they  will  not  give 

the  proper  instruction  in  morals  and  manners. 

B.  C.  BROOKS, 
state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


One  million  unnecessary  accidents  occurred  last 
year.  Do  yon  want  to  swell  this  year's  crop?  asks 
I  lie  National  Safety  Council. 


When  changing  your  address,  notify  the  publisher 
of  North  Carolina  Education  piomptly,  giving  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address.  And  always  say  with 
what  month  the  change  should  begin. 


Outol).'!-,  1920. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-1921 


I— READING  COURSE  FOR' ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

Text:    Freeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School 
Practice." 

Note. — A  suggested  division  of  the  boolv  into  either  ten 
lessons  of  4  5  minutes  each  or  five  lessons  of  9  0  minutes 
each,  as  a  minimum  requirement,  is  given  below.  The 
purpose  in  this  grouping  is  to  study  in  each  lesson  chap- 
ters related  in  thought. 


Ix'ssiiii  2,  ('Ii;l|iI<'1- 
Lesson  4,  ( 'liiipl  its 


Lesson  1,  C'liajilers  [.  ami   JI 
11 T.  (or  Lc'sson  1). 

Lesson  3,  Cliapters  IV.  and  V 
VI.  to  VI 11.  (or  Le.sson  2). 

Lesson  5,  Chapter  IX.;  Lesson  6,  C'lia))UMs  X.  and 
XI.  (or  Lesson  3). 

Lesson  7,  Chapter  XII.;  Lesson  8,  Cluiiiter  XI II. 
(or  Lesson  4). 

Lesson  9,  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.;  Lesson  10, 
Chapers  XVI.,  and  Review  (or  Lesson  5). 

LESSON  II.— CHAPTERS  IV.,  V.,  VI..  V!l.. 
AND  VIII. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Motives. 

"One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  instriietioii 
should  be  to  inculcate  ob.ieets  in  life,  purposes  or 
reasons  on  the  part  of  pupils." 

Satisfying  Needs. 

When  children  realize  school  work  is  provided  for 
their  benefit  and  not  imposed  upon  them,  then  it  is 
possible  to  teach  more  in  the  same  time  than  did  the 
traditional  school.  In  bringino'  children  to  this  real- 
ization, what  are  the  three  problems  the  teachei' 
must  study? 

Show  how  the  teacher  is  able  to  place  her  work 
upon  a  higher  plane  by  this  method  of  procedure? 

1.  Place  Responsibility  Upon  Children. 
Depend  upon  children  to  initiate. 

Show  that  the  jn-ineiple  of  "Taxation  without  re])- 
resentation"  applies  to  school-room  work. 

2.  Arithmetic  Needs. 

Show  how  children  may  discover  tlieir  own  needs 
in  Arithmetic,  and  how  this  furnishes  a  motive  for 
increased  effort. 

Give  concrete  illustrations  winch  show  how  the 
Avork  in  Arithmetic  may  so  relate  to  the  life  needs  of 
the  pupils  that  they  may  realize  the  benefit  of  the 
work  done  in  school.  However,  life  problems  do  not 
furnish  all  the  necessary  drill. 

3.  Writing  Needs. 

What  good  reasons  can  you  place  before  the  cliild 
foi'  improvement  in  handwriting? 

How  can  the  child  be  brought  to  discover  these 
reasons? 

Discuss  the  value  of  handwriting  scales. 

4.  Language  Needs. 

How  nmy  story-telling  and  onil  and  wrideu  ex- 
pression be  motivated  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  note-book  suggested  for 
self-criticism? 

5.  Reading  Needs. 

What  motives  may  be  held  Out  to  the  child  begin- 
ning reading? 


Discuss  the  Horace  Mann  plan  for  motivation. 
Why  should  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the 
interest  aroused  than  upon  immediate  results? 

6.  Effect  on  School-Room  Formalities  When  Needs 

Are  Made  Basis  for  Study. 

How  may  discipline  be  motivated  :' 
In    ])lacing  your  work    on    a   higher    ])lane,   what 
school-room  formalities  would  you  dispense  with? 

7.  Seize  the  Psychological  Moment. 

in  applying  the  |)i-incijile  of  using  needs  in  life  for 
\vh;i1  the  child  is  learning,  give  exampli's  from  life 
siliialions  which  may  be  used  in  leiiching  (1)  Hy- 
giene, (2)  Ai'il  iimclic,  (.'i)  <.MMigra  pliy,  (-1)  Other 
Work. 

8.  Reference  Reading. 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  Proceedings 
for  1919.  Address  by  Miss  Ruth  Ewing— "Some 
Modern  Studies  in  Primary  Education."  McMur- 
ry's  "Elementary  School  Standards,"  jiages  5-7. 
McMurry's  "How  to  Study,"  Chapter  III. 

Wilson  &  Wilson,  "The  Motivation  of  School 
Work,"  Chapters  II.  and  IV. 

Miller,  "Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life,"  pages 
235-247. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Doctrine  of  Interest  in  Practice. 

Universal  Doctrine. 

Practiced  by  evei-y  great  teacher. 

"It  is  only  when  interest  is  at  a  maximum  that  the 
effort  put  forth  apin-oaches  the  limit  of  capacity  set 
by  the  iiulividual's  ability." 

Practical  Use  Difficult. 

Not  so  easy  to  apply.     Some  reasons: 

Wrong  attitude  of  teachers  to  work  of  school. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  (1)  the  coercive  method ; 
on  the  other  (2)  the  method  of  developing  interest 
through  continuous  entertainment ;  either  of  which 
methods  is  unsatisfactory. 

What  are  successful  working  jninciples  of  in- 
terest? 

1.  Interest  is  Basic,  but  Needs  Adult  Guidance. 
Knowledge   on  part  of  teachers   of  inner  life   of 

l^npils  fundamental  to  sticcess. 

The  interests  of  the  child  one  of  nature's  provi- 
sions for  his  guidance. 

A  child  is  a  creature  with  inner  life,  desires  anci 
interests  of  his  own.  Education  is  to  emancipate  his 
powers. 

Inner  reaction  always  necessary  in  learning  of  any 
truth  or  development  of  any  ability. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  child  in 
the  olden-time  school  to  his  school  work? 

Can  the  modern  school  afford  to  ignore  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child? 

2.  Interest  Leads  to  IMore  Difficult  Tasks. 

The  child  will  master  the  more  diiificull  tasks,  as 
well  as  (he  easier  ones,  provided  he  works  under  the 
stimulus  of  interest. 

Hard  work,  good  work,  interest  and  happiness  go 
together. 

One  test  of  success  of  work  "of  teacher  is  how  much 
work  children  are  doing,  in  addition"  to  school  re- 
quirements. 
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■J.   Use  of  Interest  a  Staiiclaril. 

Tlie  Tests  and  ileasui-enients  nioveuieiit  is  tlie  be- 
iiinning-  of  a  new  scientific  treatment  of  results  in 
education.  Leaders  will  not  ignore  child  interests 
any  more  than  children  will  ignore  results. 

In  the  survey  of  a  school,  what  are  the  tests  for 
interest  ? 

4.  In   the    Absence    of    Interest.    Requirements    Ave 

Necessary  Until  Intei'est  Can  Be  Developed. 
AVheu  is  a  teacher  justifiable  in  forcing  a  task  on 
her  pupils;  Give  a  concrete  illustration  from  your 
experience  where  this  has  proved  eft'eetive.  One  in 
which  it  has  not  proved  effective.  What  weri.-  the 
reasons? 

5.  Summarize  the  principles  outlined  in  tliis  chapter. 

6.  Reference    Reading.      Strayer    and    \ors\\-orthy. 

"How  to  Teach."  Chapter  III.    Attention  and 
Interest  in  Teaching. 

CHAPTER  A'. 

A  School  Subject  Taught  Through  Interests. 

How  May  School  Subjects  Be  Taught  Interestingly? 

1.  English  Taught  Through  Interests. 

What  proofs  can  you  offer  that  a  ciiild  is  nal  urally 
interested  in  reading,  speaking  and  writing? 

2.  Poetry  and  Rhythm. 

Why  do  poetry  and  rhythm  instinctively  appeal  to 
the  child?  In  what  way  may  the  school  use  this  to 
advantage  ? 

.'J.  Verse-Making. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  original 
i-hymes.  Not  difficult  to  do.  In  tiie  beginning,  a 
study  can  be  made  of  some  particular  rhyme  or 
poem,  and  the  children  may  try  to  copy  the  form 
and  rhythm  of  the  model.  With  such  tniiniiig.  chil- 
dren can  soon  write  original  verse.  In  tlie  rhyme 
given  below,  written  by  a  second-grade  child,  tell 
what  rhyme  was  used  as  a  model : 

"Little  Willie  Coy  was  a  very  happy  !ji>y — 
A  very  happy  boy  was  he  : 
He  called  for  his  pipe,  he  calii'd  f!.r-  liis  l)owl, 
And  he  blew  big  soap  bubbles  llirec" 

What  are  some  special  advantages  of  verse  com- 
position ? 

4.  Composition  and  Theme  Writing. 

Establish  a  motive,  a  desire,  for  expression.  Child 
is  natui'ally  interested  in  expressing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  his  own  way  of  looking 
at  things. 

(1)  Subjects  must  come  out  of  life  and  intei-ests  of 
the  child. 

(2)  Child  must  feel  that  the  thing  hi'  is  writing  is 
(if  interest  to  others. 

Test  of  teacher's  suecessin  oral  English  is  whether 
she  is  able  to  establish  a  desire  for  the  use  of  good 
English. 

•").  Interest  in  Literature. 

What  is.  generally  the  attitude  of  the  child  to  the 
reading  in  the  school  course? 

What  influence  should  tliis  have  on  the  methods 
employed  ? 

To  Avhat  extent  may  the  school  be  influential  in 
directing  the  pupil's  reading? 

What  do  you  consider  a  good  test  of  the  efticieucy 
of  instruction  in  literature? 


6.  Impoi'tance  of  Forjuiiig  a  Habit  of  Independent 

Reading. 

Discuss  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  be- 
come an  educated  person  through  reading.  Discuss 
the  influence  reading  has  had  on  the  lives  of  great 
men. 

Good  taste  a  matter  of  growth. 

Trace  the  stages  through  which  boys  and  girls 
often  pass  before  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  ac- 
quired 

Suggest  methods  of  stimulating  interest  in  good 
reading. 

7.  Reference  Reading. 

Wilson's  "Motivation  of  School  Work,"  Chapters 
V.  and  Yl. 

CTI.VPTER  VII. 
Utilizing  a  Common  Interest. 
Interests  Used  as  Incentives. 

What  interests  may  be  used  as  incentives? 
The  Dramatic  Interest. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  wise  use  of  the  dra- 
matic interest? 

How  is  it  often  misused.' 

Dramatic  Interest  in  History  ' 

Explain  the  method  of  using  dramatization  in  the 
teaching  of  history. 

What  development  and  growth  would  naturally 
come  to  a  class  from  wi'iting  and  presenting  such  a 
play  as  "Captain  John  Smith"?  Answer  under  the 
following  heads:  Grown  in  (1)  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, (2)  general  research  work,  (3)  English  power, 
(4)  creative  ability,  (5)  independent  thinking,  (6) 
freedom  from  self-conseiousness. 

Show  how  the  dramatie  interest  is  used  1o  advan- 
tage in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  language,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  grailes.  See  State  Course  of 
Study,  pages  27  and  2S.  118  to  121. 

CIIAPTKR  VIII. 

The  Development  of  a  Natural  Interest. 

Natural  Interests. 

What  are  some  ol'  the  natural  interests  of  the 
rhild? 

Why  is  it  necessai-y  for  the  school  to  recognize 
these  interests? 

The  Collection  Interest. 

Give  proofs  to  show  (he  collection  interest  is  in- 
stinctive in  both  children  and  adults. 

Illustrate  how  the  school  maj-  use  to  advantage 
the  collection  interest. 

Show  how  this  interest  may  influence  the  child's 
reading;  his  work  in  Knglish. 

Show  how  stamji  eolleetions  can  form  tlie  basis  of 
expert  knowledge  in  geography. 

List  the  collections  in  geograph.v.  in  nature  work, 
and  in  history  wUieh  have  a  distinct  educational 
value. 

Can  the  school  afford  to  ignore  this  instinctive 
interest  ' 

In  General. 

Are  not  the  priu-'iplet  presented  in  the  above 
chapters  worth  sericii  coiiiideration? 

To  put  such  ideas  into  practice,  to  what  extent 
will  it  be  necessary  re  change  your  methods? 


Oc'tober,  1920.] 
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II.— READING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines   by   J.    H.   Highsmith,   Stiifte   IiiKpectoi-   ot 
High  Schools. 

Text:    Clark's  "The  High-School  Boy  and  His 
Problems." 

CHAPTER  III.  (Pages  40-5.5). 

Studies  and  Other  Things. 

1.  Why  don't  pu])ils  clisuuss  tlieir  studies  ? 

2.  Why  i.s  it  not  as  popular  to  exeel  at  one's 
studies  as  dt  t'oot-ball? 

3.  Why  do  boys  go  to  high  sehool?  On  page  44 
the  author  says:  "Your  success  in  anj-  one  line  of 
endeavor  will  always  give  you  more  likelihood  of 
success  in  anything  else  wlrrcli  you  may  under- 
take."    Is  this  so? 

4.  Why  do  boys  fail  in  their  work?  Do  high- 
school  boys  have  to  work  too  hard? 

5.  What  suggestions  does  the  author  make  relative 
to  studying?    See  pages  45  and  46. 

6.  How  can  the  teacher  assist  the  boy  to  establish 
riglit  habits  of  study? 

7.  Should  students  study  together?  Does  the  ;iu- 
Ihoi-  seem  Jo  favor  "socializing  the  study  jieriod"? 

S.  Formulate  some  rules  and  suHgestions  for  learn- 
ing concentration. 

!(.  What  characteristies  has  tlie  "best"  student  as 
to  studying?  x 

10.  Siiould  students  "cut  class"  umlcr  any  cir- 
cumstances:'   Why? 

11.  What  opportunities  does  tlie  high  school  offer 
foi'  social  training  ? 

12.  Does  your  exjierioiee  coincide  with  the  au- 
tlior's?  "I  have  known  more  good  students  than 
)ioor  ones  wlio  have  been  prominent  in  athletics." 

18.  In  what  form  of  athletics  should  high-school 
students  engage? 

14.  Do  you  favor  high-school  fraternities?  Why? 
What  kind  of  societies  do  you  favor? 

For  further  infoi-mation  on  these  to])ics  you  may 
consult,  the  following'  books: 

For  supervised  study  see  "Supervised  Study."  by 
Hall-Quest.  On  the  same  topic  see  Johnston,  "The 
■Modern  High  Scliool,"  Chapter  X.;  "The  Direction 
of  study  as  the  Chief  Aim  of  the  High  School." 

Also,  Chapter  XL,  "Social  Value  of  School  Study 
versus  Home  Study." 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  Johnston's  "The  Mod- 
ern High  School,"  you  will  find  several  chapters 
■^-ery  helpful  in  connection  with  this  lesson.  Read 
the  following: 

Chapter  X^'I.,  "Tlie  Administration  of  Social  Ac- 
tivities." 

Chapter  XVIL,  "High-School  Athletics  and  Gym- 
nastics as  an  Expression  of  the  Corporat-e  Life  of 
the  High  School." 

Chapter  XVHL,  "Student  Debating  Activities. " 

Chapter  XX.,  "High-School  Fraternities  and  the 
Social  Life  of  the  School." 

CHAPTER   IV.   (Pages  r,6-lo}. 
Examinations  and  Grades. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  an  examination? 
2.  Should  pupils  be  excused  from  examinations  be- 
cause  their   daily   work   averages    above   a    certain 
grade?    Why' 

3.  Does  the  ordinai'y  examination  necessitate  an 
oi-ganization  of  knowledge?    • 

4.  Howdocs  preparation -fer  examiuation  train  in 


judgment?  What  is  the  best  sort  of  examination 
question  to  ask?  illustrate  from  History,  Latin, 
artd  Mathematics. 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  "catch  qucstiini"? 
Is  the  examination  like  any  of  the  experiences  of 
every-day  life  ? 

6.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  students 
as  to  the  best  preparation  for  an  examination? 

7.  M^ke  a  list  of  five  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  "hit  an  examination  liard." 

8.  Why  do  i)upils  "crib"  on  examination?  How 
may  this  be  prevented  ? 

9.  What  are  grades?  What  arc  they  meant  to 
indicate  ? 

10.  (Jan  you  predict  a  person's  success  in  life  by 
his  high-school  or  college  grades  ? 

11.  What  do  high-school  grades  actually  show? 


GET  READY  FOR  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 
IN  ASHEVILLE. 

By  A.  T.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Assembly,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Plans  for  the  next  session  -of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  are  maturing  rajiidly.  Three 
cities  have  ali'eady  organized  their  teachers  into 
local  units  —  Durham,  Concord,  and  Burlington. 
Concord  reports  a  hundred  per  cent  enrollment. 
From  letters  that  have  been  received  from  other 
places,  the  prospects  are  bright  for  an  eni-ollment  of 
at  least  five  thousand  members.  (Considerable  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  the  election  of  delegates,  as 
these  chosen  representatives  are  to  constitute  the 
business  and  voting  part  of  the  Assembly.  Ujider 
tlie  new  plan  of  organization,  a  local  unit  cannot  be 
organized  until  it  has  twenty-five  members,  but 
when  it  is  so  organized  it  is  entitled  to  three  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  chosen  by  the  local  branch  itself. 
Probably  no  more  important  questions  have  ever 
been  presented  to  a  body  of  teachers  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  the  ([uestions  that  will  be  presented  at 
Asheville.  This  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  local  units  are  being  or- 
ganized. 

It  is  probable  that  the  railroads  will  give  special 
rates  to  the  Assembly.  The  Secretary  is  now  in  eor- 
res])ondence  with  the  railroads  ;and  while  no  defi- 
nite ]:iromise  has  been  given,  the  railroad  authorities 
liave  the  matter  under  advisement.  In  case  these 
rates  are  secured,  announcement  will  be  made  at 
once. 

Asheville  at  Thanksgiving  is  the  ideal  place  for 
the  Assembly.  Asheville  is  filled  with  hotels  and 
commodious  boarding-houses  that  have  been  erected 
to  care  for  the  summer  visitors.  November  is  a  slack 
time  with  the  hotels,  and  they  have  given  si^lendid 
rates  for  the  Assembly. 

Reservations  can  be  made  now,  as  follows: 

1.  Langren  Hotel:  European;  .'1*2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day, 

2.  Swannanoa-Berkley :  European;  $1.50  with  two 
in  a  room,  $2.50. 

3.  Southern  Hotel :  American ;  $3  per  day,  two  in 
a  room. 

4.  Avonmore:  American;  $3  per  day,  two  in  a 
j'oom. 

5.  Knickerbocker:  American;  $3  a  day,  two  in  a 
room. 

6.  Belvidere:  American;  .$2.50  per  day,  two  to 
four  in  a  room. 

Battery  Park  will  also  make  reservations,  btit 
rates  have  not  been  given. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Tile  relay  plau  has  been  laid  un- 
der requlsitiou  iu  Elizabeth  City  to 
meet  crowded  I'ouditioiis  in  s  >nie 
arados. 


More  thau  100  teachers  ,  Htteuded 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Surry  Cuun- 
;y  Teachers'  Association  at  Dobsou. 
September   2  5. 


The  parent-teacher  association  at 
-Vlouut  Airy  has  already  organized 
tor  the  season's  work  and  will  hold 
its  regular  meetings  the  first  Mon- 
day  o£  each  month. 


During  the  summer  many  ini- 
provements  were  made  in  the  build- 
ing and  grounds  of  the  Wise  High 
School.  Two  additional  roofs  of 
temporary  construction  were  pro- 
vided for  emergency  use,  and  a  com- 
mercial course  has  been  added. 


Miss  Hettie  B.  Rochelle.  of  Uui- 
ham,  is  superintendent  of  schools 
at  La  Grange.  She  is  one  of  several 
women  superintendents  in  that  sec- 
i.ion  of  the  State  this  fall.  Tlie  teach 
eis  under  Miss  Rochelle  have  takeu 
formal  possession  of  a  "teacherage" 
on  the  high  school  grounds,  a  cozy, 
well-furnished  and  handsome  small 
dormitory. 


I'^'aiikliiiton    Couldn't    Wait. 

The  trustees  of  the  Pranklintuu 
.graded  schools,  at  a  meeting  tn  de- 
vise plans  to  take  care  of  the  great 
ly  overcrowded  condition  of  th  : 
school,  decided  to  erect  at  once  n 
temporary  building  near  the  present 
building.  The  nex  annex  will  have 
four  class  rooms.  This  is  just  for 
an  emergency.  The  main  assembly 
room  has  been  cut  up  into  clas^ 
rooms,  the  stage  has  been  cut  off 
and  one  of  the  back  halls  down- 
stairs is  being  used  to  accommodat.- 
the  increased  attendance. 


Cliarts  of  School  Pi-ogress  in  Wilkes. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Wilkes  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 18  5  teachers  were  present,  be 
sides  a  number  of  citizens  and  offi 
cials  interested  in  education.  A  fea- 
ture that  attracted  much  attention 
was  the  exhibition  of  charts  relating 
to  "school  progress  in  the  county.  Iij 
iiis  review  of  the  work  of  the  past, 
year,  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  called  atten- 
tion to  them.  These  charts  gave  in  out- 
line the  various  townships  of  the 
County,  showing  by  colors  the  rank 
of  each  one  as  based  on  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools.  Thes^ 
showed  the  townships  of  Edward? 
ynd   Elk  leading  in  this  respect.   .An- 


other chart  gave  the  educational 
III  ogress  of  the  county  siiice  the 
year  1900,  comparing  conditions 
now  and  then,  also  conditions  last 
year  and  this.  Another  chai't  gave 
the  rank  of  the  various  townships 
as  to  attendance,  local  tax,  schools, 
libraries,  value  school  iiroperty,  etc. 
These  charts  created  quite  an  in- 
terest among  those  present  and 
were  indeed  very  complimentary  tJ 
the  corps  of  teachers  who  wrought 
ill   the  County  last  year. 


.Xatioiiitl    Bank    Gives    Receirtioii    for 
Teachers. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Tar- 
boro  gave  a  public  reception  Fridav 
evening.  September  17.  honoring  the 
thirty  members  of  tht^  TarbJr. 
school  faculty,  the  members  of  the 
school  board,  their  wives,  and  the 
wouieu  members,  for  Tarboro  has 
I  wo  of  whom  she  is  justly  proud, 
and  their  husbands.  Seldom  if  ever 
has  an  affair  been  staged  in  Tarbor  ) 
more  cosmopolitan  in  its  make-up  or 
mole  far-reaching  in  its  results,  th;a 
paramount  idea  being  to  bring  the 
jiatrons  of  the  school  to  know  the 
teachers  and  the  teachers  to  know 
those  whom  they  are  to  serve. 


Flora     >IaC(lonal(l     Students     Solviu<»' 

the    Housekeeping    I»i'obleni    at 

Their  School. 

Seventy  members  of  the  Sopho- 
nmre  class  of  Flora  .Macdouald  Col- 
lege at  Red  Springs  have  pledged 
themselves  to  aid  the  institution  this 
year  in  solving  the  scarcity  of  labor 
liroblem.  The  class  has  been  divided 
into  eight  divisions  and  these  sec- 
tions will  liave  entire  charge  of  the 
sweeping  and  dusting  of  class  rooms, 
dormitories  :iiid  halls  on  three  floors 
during  the  entire  year. 

The  Sophomores  have  undertaken 
this  work,  not  only  with  a  desire  to 
aid  the  college  in  a  practical  way. 
but  because  of  their  belief  that  It 
will  serve  to  increase  the  democrat- 
ic spirit  of  the  student  body.  Thirty- 
e-ght  students  are  acting  this  year 
as  dining-rcom  girls  and  J.  t.  Har- 
ri'ou.  formerly  of  the  Francis  Ho- 
tel, Winston-Salem,  and  now  stew- 
ard at  the  college,  characterizes 
their  wor]<.  as   100   per- cent   efficient 


Three    Itenis    Kroni    Weldon. 

At  the  opening  exercise;  of  th-^ 
Weldon  schools  Dr.  W.  G.  Suiter 
stated  that  the  athhletie  association 
hoped  iu  a  short  time  to  present  to 
the  school  an  up-to-date,  well- 
cquipptd  playground  and  athletic 
park.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Cohen  stated 
that  tie  beautiful  loving  cup  give^ 
at  the    last    school      commencement 


and  won  for  the  school  by^  Miss 
Ethel  Crewe,  a  senior  for  this  year, 
was  still  in  evidence  and  she  hoped 
would  be  an  incentive  to  a  high 
grade  of  literary  work  by  the  high 
school  pupils.  Mrs.  Ida  Wilkins 
stated  that  a  "war  cannon"  had 
been  promised  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  be  mounted  on  the  grounds 
of  the  school,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  received  and  placed  at  an 
eaiiv   date. 


Kiii-ainpuient  For  Club  Girls  At 
Midillebui-g 

.Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer,  home  demon- 
stration agent  for  Vance  county, 
held  an  encampment  at  the  Farm 
Life  School  at  Middleburg  from 
.\ugust  9  to  13.  There  ^ere  oli 
club   girls  present 

Tbi  mornings  were  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  make  hats,  weaving  baskets, 
recane  chairs  and  dressmaking.  Ad- 
dresses wore  made  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Ke- 
hoe.  Vance  county  health  officer,  on 
smiitation;  J.  C.  Anthony,  farm  de- 
monstrator, on  chicken  raising;  ana 
T.  F.  :\loftett,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  after- 
noons were  spent  in  recreation  and 
swimming  lessons  and  the  evenings 
in  story  telling  and  community 
singing  to  which  the  public  was  in- 
vited. 

'I'lie  whole  program  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Plummer  and  Mrs. 
U.  !•:.  Ranson,  of  High  Point,  and 
was  used  as  a  demonstration  of 
home  and  community  possibilities. 
Those  responsible  for  inaugurating 
the  movement  in  Vance  county  are 
satisfied  that  it  has  come  to  be  a 
permanent  affair  and  pi'edict  a  bl.? 
development  of  the  program  to  in 
elude  every   phase  of  farm   lite. 


'niiiig-  of  the  Past  in  Bailey. 

For  the  past  few  months,  write?, 
the  Correspondent  of  the  News  and 
Observer,  forty  public-spirited  citi- 
>i'ns  of  the  town  of  Bailey  have 
gone  down  into  their  pockets  and 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  a  nice 
large  dwelling  in  which  for  the 
leaclic'is  to  live  and  now  the  citizen- 
,=  hiii  is  lu-oud  of  the  fact  that  its 
tf-aehers  have  one  of  the  best  homes 
in  town  lo  live  in  and  that  worn'ing 
ever  a  place  for  boarding  accommo- 
dali.  lis  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
Pailey. 


The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

Bv    r.-Lroliuc    E.    Myers,    and    Garry    C.    Myers. 

I'll. P.,  Head  Department  Psychology.  School 

of  Education.   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
-\   highly   standardized  outgrowth   of  Stanford- 
Binet  aiid  the  Asvay  Group  Intelligence  Tests. 
One  t-^enty-minute  scale.   Kindererarten-univer-' 
sity-      Country  school — city  school. 

Zi-mplc  set,  twenty-five  cerAs 
The  ~*stlnel  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Whe:^  -vritin^  to  advertisers,  please  .mention 
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ANNUAL/    W.IKE    COtNTY'    COJN- 
FEBKIVGE. 


Held  Tliis  Year  at  Caiy  High  School 
September  9-11 — Tliirty  Per  Cen( 
Increase  in  Results  on  a  Twcntj- 
five  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Salaries 
— School  Betterment  Work  Ke- 
viewe<l  and  a  Program  of  Future 
Work  Outlined. 

To  make  a  detailed  repct  of  the 
Ihree-days  conference  iu  Cary  Sep- 
tember 9-11  of  tile  educational 
workers  of  Wake  County  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  is  here  avail- 
able. Only  thy  more  salient  features 
can  be  touched  upon. 

This  annual  conference  uf  educa- 
tional leaders  and  workers  is  an 
event  of  great  interest  and  is  usual- 
ly well  attended.  At  Cary  this  yea)' 
there  were  diy  e.xercises  and  night 
exercises  and  a  number  of  address- 
es by  specialists  in  different  depart- 
ments of  educational  work. 

Of  especial  interest  was  the  re- 
view of  the  year's  work  by  the 
county  superintendent.  Mr.  John  C. 
Lockhart.  Iu  May  of  1919,  the 
largest  budget  in  the  history  of  the 
county  schools  was  presented  to 
the  county  commissioners.  That  th'- 
increase  therein  asked  for  has  been 
justified  by  results  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Lockhart's  review  of  (1)  the 
number,  classification,  and  salaries 
of  teachers;  (2)  the  length  of 
tichool  term;  (3)  attendance  of  pu- 
pils. "This  record,"  says  the  su- 
perintendent's report,  "abundantly 
justifies  the  increased  tax  levy 
which  the  board  of  commissioners 
made  for  schools  last  year.  Wif.i 
an  increase  of  2  3  per  c^nt  in  month- 
ly salaries  of  teachers,  the  schools 
of  the  county  show  an  increase  in 
results  of  more  than  3  0  per  cent." 
School  Betterment  Work. 
Following  a  lunch  served  Satur- 
day noon,  the  11th,  by  the  boarding 
department  of  the  Cary  high  school, 
the  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Bet- 
terment Association  and  the  school 
I'ouunitteemen   was   held. 

Miss  Isabelle  Haynes,  Secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association,  report- 
ed that  there  are  thirty-two  organ- 
ized Betterment  Associations  iu 
Wake  County,  with  'a  membershic- 
numbering  63  5.  Several  schools, 
however,  have  failed  to  make  their 
reports.  The  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  embraced  such  things 
Is  a  clean-up  campaign,  securing, 
traveling  libraries,  physical  e.xamin- 
atioji  of  babies,  establishment  of 
courses  in  home  nursing,  and  the 
serving  of   hot  lunches. 

A  summary  of  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  various  Betterment  As- 
sociations cites  as  the  value  of  gift's 
to  school  $1,062.40;  that  of  labor 
donated,  $653.00,  and  cash  reeeipf* 
$10,718.02,  making  a   total   af.|12,- 


433.42.  Of  this  $S:i5.39  has  bee.i 
used  to  increase  teachers"  salario; 
and  lengthen  terms,  $364.93  for 
desks  and  blackboard'^,  and  $69S.53 
for  playground  equipment  :jnd  the 
ri'inainder  for  such  items  as  shades, 
dictionaries,  libraries,  fuel,  and  cur- 
rent  expenses   of  the  schools. 

A  plan  for  systematizing  the  new- 
year's  work  was  presented  by  Su- 
perintendent Lockhart  providing, 
that  each  month  of  the  term  be  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  one  spe- 
cial subject,  such  as  a  school  at- 
tendance, sanitation,  entertainment 
libraries,  and  better  acquaintiiii-i' 
between  the  teachers  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  requested  l).v 
the  editor  and  by  the  association  to 
put  his  program  of  betterment  work 
in  the  form  of  a  paper  for  publica- 
tion in  North  Carolina  Education. 
It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Lockhart's  arti- 
cle will  be  ready  for  our  Xov;mber 
number. 


QiA\%5K3r^ 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  colleRa 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40% 
reduction  if  -we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  -with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
oiJicial  position.  We  "will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BAHNES    and    XOIH.K.    Inc. 
31-3;i-.?5  W.  ].5th  St.      New  York  City 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


Aberdeen  now  has  a  teacherage. 
A  cottage  near  the  school  building 
was  rented  and  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers.  The  busines; 
men  and  other  contributed  the  fur- 
niture, the  young  men  gave  a  kitche  i 
s-hower,  and  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation pounded  the  teachers. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  Information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
this  pajier. 


ur  PREP/^RE  Fi^R  /i  LMRQER  SMLARY 


III  times  of  Peace  prep;ire  for  a  lietter  Job  at  a  liirger  salary.  Modern  business 
di'inands  trained  nien  and  women  txiierts.  The  Letter  the  training  the  l.ir,;er 
.\nur  sahiry  will  Le.  Today  our  g^r;!uuutes  are  in  Ihe  front  ranks  of  modern 
business.         Enroll       with       this       well- 


^P*^^    equiitped    business    eolleyc,    and   help   to    (       vf-'^'^  j  /^^  ^V>^ 

JLike  your  futvu'e  success  secure.     Handsome   cnta-    ^-^l^-9^^:i/77^ 

dSuc  mailed  on  request.     \ou  can  enler  any  ti;ue.  ^  - — ^  "— '  ^ 


^x" 


Raleigh.  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


PROFIT  BY  YOUR  PRECEPTS. 

"Thou  therefore  which  teachest  an- 
other, teachest   thou  not  thyself?" 

In  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude precepts  on  thrift,  inculcating  the  habit  of  saving.  This  is  really 
one  of  the  principal  phases  of  present-day  child-training. 

Now,  obviously  thrift  is  as  important  in  adult  practice  as  in  child 
training.  Teachers  who  are  earning  larger  salaries  than  ever  before 
should  endeavor  to  make  also  larger  savings  than  ever  before.  This 
will  only  be  following  the  common-sense  every-day  rules  of  .practical 
thrift. 

For  investing  your  savings,  the  .Maryhmd  Ldf'e  Insurance  Omipany 
offers  you  an  excellent  opportunity  in  the  way  of  an  endowment  that 
will  mature  at  a  time  of  your  life  when  its  benefits  will  be  most  wel- 
come.    Write  for  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent, 
Raleigh,  N.  G. 
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rXIQLi;   HOAOK   FOR   LEXOIlt 
EDUCATOR. 


I'l-ol'.   Joscyh   Kinsey   Electwl    SupLT- 
iiuendent  Eiuerltns;  XJnusual  Rec- 
ord. 

Kiuston,  Aug.  211. — Taousancls  ul 
people  iu  a  uumber  of  States  will  ap 
prove  the  passage  ut  a  bill  at  tlu' 
recent  special  session  of  tlir  Gen- 
eral Assembly  authorizing  the  Le- 
noir county  board  of  education  c 
tlect  Joseph  Kinsey  to  the  office  oi 
"fuperintendent  emeritus  of  publ''- 
instruction  of  the  county  of  benoir." 
That  in  future  will  be  his  officiJl 
title.  The  law  is  unique.  Profes 
sor  Kinsey  is  probably  the  only  pei' 
son  in  the  United  States  to  hav  • 
been  honored  in  this  way. 

Section  1  of  the  law  provide, 
that:  "Whereas,  Joseph  K!I!^:ey,  ot 
LaGrange,  Lenoir  county,  ha?  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  the  Strife  o; 
North  Carolina,  both  in  times  ol. 
peace  and  in  war,  notably  in  war  b.v 
volunteering,  while  a  student  at  col- 
lege, for  service  in  the  Contedevalt- 
army,  and  after  conspicuous  brav- 
ery, suffering  imprisonment  for 
many  months  on  Johnson's  Island  iu 
Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  World  War 
furnishing  a  son  who  served  contin- 
uously in  France  with  the  Ninth  IQu- 
gineers;  and  notably  in  peace  by  tie- 
voting  his  entire  life  since  the  Civil 
War  to  the  cause  of  education,  hav- 
ing taught  and  given  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  life  work  to  many  of 
the  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  in  late  years  having  ac- 
ceptably filled  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  o! 
the  county  uf  Lenoir:  and  whereas, 
after  a  long  life  of  most  conspicu- 
ous public  seryice  in  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  State,  he  continMe.s 
t(i  fill  the  position  ot  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  the  county 
of  Lenoir,  a  task  now  grown  too 
large  and  burdensome  for  liis  ad- 
vancing years; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  enacted 
that  the  board  of  education  of  the 
count}'  of  Lenoir  be,  and  the  said 
board  is  hereby  authorized,  if  and 
when  in  their  judgment  it  is  desir- 
able to  elect  his  successor,  to  re- 
tain hig  valuable  services  to  the 
county  and  to  the  cause  of  educa 
tiou  of  the  State,  by  electing  Joseph 
Kinsey,  superintendent  emeritus  of 
public  instruction  of  the  county  of 
Lenoir,  at  such  a  salary  as  in  t\v 
judgment  and  discretion  of  th" 
board  is  deemed  expedient  and 
just." 

Professor  Joseph  Kinsey.  having 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind, would  request  no  greater  hon- 
or. He  will  see  his  80tli  milestone 
in  the  next  few  years.  He  is  remark- 
ably active,  a  quick  thinker,  walker 
and  talker.     Among  those  who  too': 


their  inspiration  from  the  veteran 
schoolmaster  is  Furnifold  M.  Sim- 
uions,  ITnited  States  senator,  who 
has  several  times  referred  to  the 
fact  in  public.  Superintendent  Em- 
eritus Kinsey  will  draw  a  salay  ot 
:{;100  a  month.  In  his  declining 
years  he  finds  himself  well  provided 
l(ir  though  not  in  affluence.  He  has 
giveu  little  thought  to  earning 
money  becaufe  he  has  been  too  bu5.' 
setting  countless  others  on  the  road 
to  success.  The  nominal  salary  wilt 
make  his  way  easier,  of  course. 
Chairuian    N.      J.      Rouse,      in    an- 


nouncing the  beloved  septuagena- 
rian's "promotion,"  declared  Profes- 
sor Kinsey  would  continue  to  be  of 
service  to  the  county  because  he 
would  not  be  able  to  "turn  looS"" 
entirely.  No  one  imagines  that  Pro- 
fessor Kinsey  will  ever  be  able  to 
stop  v.-ork.  Broad-minded,  generous, 
affectionate  toward  all,  polite  and 
religious.  Joseph  Kinsey  is  probably 
first  of  all  men  in  the  esteem  of 
Lenoir  countians. — News  and  Obser- 
ver. 


■\Vafch  the  date  on  your  label. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
Xtie  Better  SpceoFi  IVIo"vement 

by  all  means  examine 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series 

the  series  that  so  effectively  reflects  the  ideas 
and  upholds  the  ideals  of  this  great  movement. 
The  new  manual  to  this  series  now  ready 
for  press  contains  a  chapter  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Tra- 
bue,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, dealing  with  the  measurement  of  teach- 
ing results.  There  are  twenty-six  tests  based 
on  the  lessons  of  the  series  with  full  directions 
for  giving  the  tests  and  scoring  and  compar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  classes. 
Write  for  information. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  TEACHER  IS  COMING  ! 

Our  purpose  is  to  hasten  its  arrival. 

Teachers— Superintendents— Professors 

Have  you  registered  with  us? 
Have  you  listed  your  vacancies? 

Our  Registration  Bureau  is 
ABSOLUTELY  FREK. 

Let  us  help  you  : 

Write  us.     Wire  us.     Phone  u&     Come  to  see  us. 

Our  Motto  :  "  Service  First." 

OUR  ADDRESS 

Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Inc. 


ATLANTA, 


GEORGIA. 


Distributors  of  School  and  Co.lese  Te.xt  Books. 
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The  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  Series 

iiicluilcs   (i\'ci'    170  \-(iluilic's  siiili\l)l('   t'(ir   I'liiss-rdniii,    i-cHduiii'   i-ircic,   di'    lilivai'v. 
Allliilli;'  lllr   lilies   ill   the  scries  will    lie    t'liHIKJ    1  lir    lllilsl  ('1-|  licccs  of   I  he    la  IllIlUI  lie. 

'J'he  texl  nf  each  classic  has  received  speeial  all  cut  imi.  and  Ihe  i'dil  m-ship  is 
marked  l)y  sdiiihI  s<diolarsliip  and  jiidji'meiil.  'I'hc  imtes  are  suL:eesti\-e  and 
helpful  ■withdul  lieing  obtrusive. 

Since  i1  iiKdiides  practically  all  of  the  titles  I'ceently  reconMnendiHl  liy  Ihe 
C'ollc.U-e  Enl  ranee  I'.oard  in  ils  I'oniiti-ehensive  list,  this  is  undonhledly  llie  mosl 
e(iin|ile1e  and  sal  isfactory  series  of  (dassies  for  scdiools  now  availahli'. 

The  price,  which  is  uniform  for  all  volumes,  is  likewise  the  lowest  average 
price  at  which  schools  can  purchase  such  classics  in  modern  editions,  well 
edited  and  bound. 

'i'o  a\iiid  coidiision  (if  ^■aryine■  ]irices.  many  scdiools  have  adojiled  I  his 
spi-ies  excdnsj\-id\'. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Va. 


WHAT  IS 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY? 

This  is  the  question  of  the  hour.     And  nowhere  is  it  answered  witli 
the  fulness,  the  completeness  of  the  Frye-Atwood 

NEW  GEOGRAPHY,  BOOK  TWO 

This  is  the  first  American  textbook  to  provide  a  full  set  of  maps  for  the 
regional  treatment  of  geography  and  adequate  material  for  the 
use  of  the  problem  method  of  study.  Nevi'  maps  and  pictures 
serve  to  visualize  the  study  of  geography  for  the  child,  and  the 
text,  far  from  being  encyclopedic,  becomes  a  guide  to  the  more 
intelligent  study  of  this  visualized  geography. 

This  book  with  its  many  new  features  has  already  begun  to  revolutionize 
the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

FRYE-ATWOOD  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

New  Geography,  Book  One        By  Alexis  Everett  Frye 
(New  imprint,  with  aftev-the  war  ojap.s  and  text) 

New  Geography,  Book  Two        By  Wallace  W.  Atwood 

Piiblislied  in  Man 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  '."/w vo^kS^xv" 
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Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  schoolbook  industry  has  a  pubHsher  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  combined  talent  of  three  of  the  leading  educational 
expei'ts  of  the  country  in  the  pi-eparation  of  a  single  textbook. 

THESE  EXPERTS  ARE  : 

KRAIMK  E     SPAULDING 

Mead  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Graduate  Scliool  Yale  University ;  Formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Newton,  arid  Passaic 

CAXHERIIVE  T.  BRYCE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Elen^entary  Education,  Graduate  Scliool   Yale  University  ;  Formerly  Assistant  Suoerinten- 
dent  of  Schools,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis,  and  Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruction,  NevAon  and  Pa.<isaic 

DR.  HUBER  GRAY  BUEHLER 

Headmaster,  Tlie  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville.  Conn. 

ach  of  whom  has  had  the  widest  experience  in  actual  classroom  work,  supervision,  and  textbook  making.  It  is 
iffi  cult  to  conceive  of  a  more  admirable  union  of  ripe  scholarship  and  teaching  experience  than  the  work  of 
hese  authoi-s  represents.     The  textbook  is  the 

Aldioe  Xliird  LaoQUOQe  Book 

LANOrUAGE— GRAMMAR.--COMPOSITION 
For  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and  Junior  High  High  Schools 

Schools  not  using  these  vitalizing  textbooks  on  Language,  Grammar,  and  Composition  are  earnestly  invited 
to  write  to  the  publisher  for  specimen  copies. 

NEWSON  &  COJVIRAISJY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE  ::  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 

623  SOUTH  W^ABASH  AVENUE  ::  ::  ::  CHICAGO 


THREE  STRONG  SERIES 


HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

■yHESE  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teachin'g  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.     They 
interweave  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.     And  they  definitely  help  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  everyday  living. 

BRIGHAM  and  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

THE  important  geographical,    commercial,    and  industrial  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in 


1920  are  shown  gi'aphically  by  new  maps,  new   pictures  and  new  texts.     The  new   illustrations 


show  the  present  existing  conditions  of  life  in  countries  made  prominent  by  the  War. 

PEARSON   AND  SUZZALLO'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  SPELLING 

Published  Complete  and  in  Two  Parts 

IN  selecting  these  words,  the  scientific  studies  of  adults'  and  children's  vocabularies  by  Jones, 
Ayres,  Pryor,  Eldridge,  Cook,  O'Shea  and  Chancellor  were  consulted  and  thousands  of  children's 
compositions  were  examined.  Over  3,000  words  are  given.  In  the  dictation  exercises  the  more 
difficult  words  (including  the  "  one  hundred  demons  ")  are  reviewed  more  frequently  than  the  easier 
words. 
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A  name  easy  to  remember,  and  a  Company 

hard  to  beat  in  Quality,  Price  and 

Service. 


Take  notice  of  the  number 
of  Schools  this  Company  is 
furnishing  Equipment  for. 

Ask  yourself  the  reason  for  this. 

The  answer  is  obvious. 

We  take  sincere  interest  in  ev- 
ery order  given  us,  seeing  that 
all  goods  are  delivered  when 
needed,  insofar  as  it  is  physically 
possible  in  these  times  when  sup- 
ply is  far  behind  demand. 

It  is  this  assurance  that  we  are 
sparing  neither  time  nor  energy 
in  our  effort  to  supply  you  that 
gives  you  your  answer. 


GENERAL  SEATING  COMPANY 

204  TRUST  BUILDING.     P.  0.  BOX  855.     CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

^^^^^ 

fl^B^ 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

^Jnr 

BOX   776. 

Tof 

The  Strongest  Desk 

/X 

on  the  Market. 

BliACKIiOAKDS 

St'HOOL  DESKS 

SLATED   CLOTH 

OFFICE  DESKS 

LIQUID    SLATING 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

LABORATORY    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 

BOOKCASES 

RECITATION    SEATS 

DICTIONARIES 

OPERA    CHAIRS 

FILING    CASES 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 

PORC^     SWINGS 

WINDOW    SHADES 

DISINFECTANTS 

S\\'BEPIN<;i    POWDER 

ERASERS 

FLOOR   OIL 

GLOBES 

CRAYON 

MAPS 

c     c     e  t  c  c         t 
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We  Carry  the  Largest  and  Most  Up-To-Date  Line  of  School  Furni- 
ture and  School  Supplies  in  the  East  and  South. 


AMERICAN  TUBULAR  STEEL  DESK  AND  OXFORD  20  IMPROVED  SEMI-STEEL  DESK. 


The  quality  and  construction  of  these  desks  are  far  superior 
to  ajiy  other  desks  manufactured.  Let  us  send  you  a  special 
circular  and  prices  before  placing  your  order. 

Kindepgar-teri  Ctialrs  and  Tables 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Material,  such  as  Pricked  Sewing 
Cards,  Counting  Blocks,  Wooden  Beads  for  Stringing,  Col- 
ored Sticks,  Letter  Cards,  Phonic  Word  Builders,  Word 
Cards,  Calendars  to  Color,  Stencils,  Drawing  Paper,  Wax 
Modeling  Clay,  Water  Colors,  Crayola,  etc. 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System,  best 
for  school  use.     Write  for  special  catalogue  to-day. 

Chemical  and  Waterless  Indoor  Toilet  System  for  schools. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Ne.  93 


Wood  seat. 
14  inches. 


Height  12  or 
Golden  Oak. 


VIRGORLAXE  BLACKBOARD 


Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine 
Trade  Mark,  VIRGOPLATE. 
There  are  many  composition 
blackboards  manufactured  and 
being  offered  to  the  school  of- 
ficials, but  Vifgoplate  contains 
a  great  many  advantages  over 
other  so-called  Composition 
Blackboards.  This  blackboard 
is  manufactured  under  a  spe- 
cial process  by  us,  and  the  sur- 


VIRGOPLATE 


TRADE     MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


face  contains  a  substance  which  causes  it  not  to  wear  slick  as  soon 
as  other  composition  blackboards.  Same  will  not  buckle,  warp  or 
chip  like  other  composition  blackboards,  which  is  caused  from  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  other  blackboards  not  being  acclimated 
to  the  climatical  changes  existing  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
other  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Made  in  Black  and  Green  in  the 
standard  widths  and  lengths.  Can  make  immediate  shipment  from 
Richmond,  Va.     Write  for  free  sample  today. 

Send  us  a  plan  of  your  school  auditorium,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  seating  plan  and  send  our  representative  with  full  size 
samples  to  show  you  and  your  purchasing  committee.  We  handle  a 
large  variety  of  popular  priced  auditorium  chairs  in  the  iron-end 
chairs,  movable  assembly  chairs  or  portable  chairs,  folding  chairs 
and  many  other  styles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Our  19  20-21  complete  catalog  No.  6  00  now  ready.  Be  sure  arrd  get 
a  copy  of  same  before  placing  your  order.  This  catalog  will  give 
you  valuable  suggestions  and  an  insight  of  what  should  be  used  in 
the  schools  of  today.  Write  us  today.  Catalogs,  information  and 
prices  furnished  promptly  on  your  requirements.  Everything  for 
schools  and  colleges. 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000-12  MTEST  :MARSHAL,L  ST.,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

A\'EST    VIRGINIA    BR.AXCH,    BOX   147,   CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
NORTH   CAROLINA    BRANI  H,  BOX  300,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Cbe  master  Ccacber's  Gxaltation  of  Ri$  Office 

That  Christ  did  his  work  so  largely  by  taaching  rather  than  by  some  other  process  is  highly 
significant.  If  others  could  have  chosen  for  him,  his  story  would  be  different.  Many  of  the 
Jews  expected  him  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  like  David ;  but  he  chose  to  be  a  teacher.  The  peasants 
and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  wanted  to  erect  a  throne  and  make  him  a  king,  but  he  chose  to  be  a 
teacher.  He  was  tempted  to  use  his  miraculous  powers  for  glory  and  for  gain,  but  he  chose  to  be  a 
teacher.  He  could  have  been  a  politician,  and  have  purchased  a  following  with  high  places  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  but  he  chose  to  be  a  teacher.  He  could  have  been  rich,  and  could  have 
done  much  good  work  with  money,  but  he  choso  to  bs  a  teacher.  The  Jews,  most  of  them,  chal- 
lenged him  to  show  signs  and  work  wonders,  but  he  chose  to  be  a  teacher.  The  inquisitive,  rest- 
less, faithless  Greeks  hoped  that  he  would  put  forth  curious  new  philosophies,  but  he  chose  to  be  a 
teacher.  He  had  power  to  drive  men,  to  kill  men,  to  crush  men,  to  blind  men,  to  compel  men, 
but  he  chose  to  be  a  teacher.  And  from  his  great  choice,  from  his  great  example,  the  world  is 
gradually  learning  great  lessons:  To  make  a  new  world  we  must  make  new  men;  to  make  men 
anew  we  must  change  their  minds  and  hearts.  In  the  realm  of  spirit  Caesar  has  always  failed — 
Christ  has  always  conquered.  Caesar  is  might;  Christ  is  light. — John  W.  Wayland:  Christ  as  a 
TfiK/hei-. 
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"  Four  times  five  is  twelve  and  four  times  six  is  thirteen  " 

If  Alice  had  used  "  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers "  she  never 
could  have  fallen  into  this  error,  even  in  Wonderland.    The 

WENTWORTH-SMITH  ARITHMETICS 

so  train  children  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  that  they  can 
never  forget  them.  And  it  is  not  done  after  the  manner  of  the 
hickory  stick— arithmetic  is  made  inviting  and  attractive  through 
the  use  of  original  material  and  problems  which  emphasize  an 
everyday  need  and  use  of  arithmetic. 

To  all  that  was  good  in  the  older  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
has  been  added  all  that  is  best  in  the  new. 

The  Wentworth-Smith  Arithmetics  set  the  standard. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  J. 


THREE  STRONG  SERIES 


HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

THESE  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.     They 
interweave  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.     And  they  definitely  help  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  everyday  living. 

BRIGHAM  and  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

"yHE  important  geographical,    commercial,    and  industrial  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in 
1920  are  shown  graphically  by  new  maps,  new  pictures  and  new  texts.     The  new   illustrations 
show  the  present  existing  conditions  of  life  in  countries  made  prominent  by  the  War. 

PEARSON  AND  SUZZALLO'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  SPELLING 

Published  Complete  and  in  Two  Parts 

|N  selecting  these  words,  the  scientific  studies  of  adults'  and  children's  vocabularies  by  Jones, 
Ayres,  Pryor,  Eldridge,  Cook,  O'Shea  and  Chancellor  were  consulted  and  thousands  of  children's 
compositions  were  examined.  Over  3,000  words  are  given.  In  the  dictation  e.xercises  the  more 
difficult  words  (including  the  "  one  hundred  demons")  are  reviewed  more  frequently  than  the  easier 
words. 
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Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
ASHEVILLE,  NOVEMBER  24-26 

By  A.   T.   Allen,   Secretary   of   the   Assembly,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 


The  program  of  the  thirty-seventh  annual  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teaehers'  Assembly  is  nearing 
completion.  The  central  theme  for  discussion  this 
time  is  the  report  of  the  Educational  Commission 
that  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1917.  This 
report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature.  It  is  very  fitting  that  the  body  of 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  parts  of  it  discussed  before  it  goes 
finally  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Greneral  Sessions. 

The  program  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly will  be  as  follows,  with  a  few  minor  changes : 

WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER   24. 

4:150  p.m.  First  Business  Meeting.  Auditorium 
of  the  City  High  School  Building. 

8  :00  p.  m.     General  Session.     City  Auditorium. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Address:  Ideals  Back  of  the  Report  of  the  Edu- 
cational Cimimission  and  the  Revised  School  Code. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman,  General  Education  Board. 

THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER  25. 

9  -MO  a.  m.  General  Session.  CUty  Auditorium. 
1  he  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission. 

1.  Robert  H.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

2.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

;5.  General  Discussion. 

ll:;!Oa.  m.  Thanksgiving  Service.  City  Audito- 
rium. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Sermon:  Rev.  W.  D.  M'oss,  Pastor  Chapel  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church. 

8  :00  p.  m.    General  Session.    City  Auditorium. 

1.  Music. 

2.  President's  Address:  Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

3.  Music. 

4.  Address :  Dr.  Edwin  Mimms,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  26. 

2:30  p.m.  Annual  Business  Session.  City  Audi- 
torium. 

8  :00  p.  m.     General  Session.    City.  Auditorum. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Address. 

3.  Music. 

4.  Address :  The  Governor-elect  of  North  Carolina. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  program  that  a  morning 
session  is  provided  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  im- 
portant topic  probably  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  Assembly  for  disciission.  No  teacher  in  North 
Carolina  can  well  afford  not  to  be  present  and  hear 
this  discussion,  for  it  is  the  very  beginning  of  things 
educational  in  North  Carolina. 


All  the  departments  have  arranged  attractive  pro- 
gi-ams,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
the  10th  of  November.  The  entire  program  will  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  all  the  local 
units  for  distribution. 

The  Meeting  Place. 

Asheville  is  preparing  to  entertain  the  Assembly 
magni'ficently.  A  free  organ  recital  will  be  given  at 
the  Grove  Park  Inn.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations  will,  furnish  a  free  trip  over  the 
Biltmore  estate.  Arrangements  are  being  made  so 
that  teachers  may  visit  places  of  interest  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  and  at  small  cost.  The 
hotels  are  ready  to  make  reservations  for  all  that 
want  them. 

The  following  committees  have  been  appointed: 

1.  Executive  Committee.  Supt.  W.  L.  Brooker, 
Chairman. 

2.  Reception  Committee.  Principal  A.  J.  Hutch- 
ins,  Chairman. 

3.  Hotel  Committee.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hannaman, 
Chairman,  33  Highland  Street,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Write  him  direct,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
hotel  or  boarding-house  reservations  for  you  and 
notify  you,  so  you  may  know  when  you  leave  home 
where  you  are  going  to  stop. 

4.  Music  Committee.  Mr.  W.  L.  Cunningham, 
Chairman. 

5.  Places  of  Meeting.  Mr.  Carl  B.  Hiatt,  Chair- 
man. 

Various  alumni  organizations  and  others  desiring 
places  for  special  meetings  should  write  to  Mr.  Hiatt. 
He  will  be  glad  to  make  arrangements  for  special 
dinners. 

The  meeting  places  for  the  sectional  meetings  will 
be  published  in  the  program  bulletin. 

Railroad  Rates, 

The  railroads  have  very  kindly  given  .special  rates 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  ancl  to  all  the 
dependent  nuMubers  of  the  member's  family. 

Any  member  of  the  Assembly,  or  dependent  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  in  order  to  obtain  the  special  rates, 
must  present  to  the  railway  agent  from  whom  he 
proposes  to  purchase  his  ticket  a  certificate  bearing 
the  fac  simile  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly.  Upon  presentation  of  such  cer- 
tificate, properly  signed,  to  the  railway  agent  at  any 
station  in  North  Carolina,  the  agent  will  be  glad  to 
sell  a  round-trip  ticket  for  one  and  one-third  of  the 
one-waj'  fare. 

These  tickets  'will  go  on  sale  November  21  and  will 
bei  valid  for  the  return  trip  until  December  2.  Cer- 
tificates of  membership  will  be  forwarded  to  the  sec- 
retarj'  of  each  local  branch  as  soon  as  the  branch 
makes  its  report  of  organization. 

It  is  very  imi)ortant  that  locals  complete  their 
organizations  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so  there 
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■will  be  ample  time  for  the  distrihution  of  the  mem- 
bership certificates. 

Prospects  for  Record  Meeting. 

Magnificent    reports    are    coming    in    from    manA- 
counties   and   towns,   telling   about   the    enthusiasm 


with  whicli  the  teachers  are  entering  into  the  new 
scheme.  The  membership  will  in  all  probability 
reach  six  thousand.  Altogether,  the  prospects  are 
that  it  will  be  the  largest  assemblage  of  teachers 
that  North  Carolina  has  seen.  Make  your  plans  now 
to  be  one  of  this  throng. 


SOME  THINGS  I  SAW  AND  LEARNED  IN  AVERY  COUNTY 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  educational  progress  in  Avery  County  pre- 
sents an  example  of  heroic  achievements  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  much  older  and  far  wealthier  county. 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  fifty-two  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  In  many  of  these  there  was  no 
school  building,  and  in  others  only  a  log  hut  or  a 
dilapidated  frame  building.  Today  these  districts 
have  been  reduced  to  thirtj^-two  aud  the  county- 
wide  plan  of  building  and  consolidating  the  schools 
has  been  adopted  and  will  within  the  next  few  years 
reduce  the  number  of  districts  in  this  far  mountain- 
ous county  to  about  one-half  the  present  number. 
How  Consolidation  Was  Received. 

When  Superiutendenl  V.  A.  Edmondsou  began  to 
consolidate  his  districts  so  as  to  get  better  school- 
houses,  better  teachers  and  better  instruction,  he 
received  such  opposition  that  a  more  timid  man 
would  have  packed  his  old  kit-bag  and,  after  reach- 
ing a  land  of  safety,  would  have  smiled  and  kept  on 
smiling  at  his  deliverance. 

One  morning,  in  the  midst  of  this  reconstruction, 
he  received  an  anonymous  communication  contain- 
ing the  picture  of  a  skull  with  a  noose  around  its 
neck  and  a  hole  under  the  heart,  and  these  very 
touching  sentiments  were  added,  "Uidess  you  let  ns 
have  our  district  and  vote  off  the  tax,  this  is  what 
will  happen  to  you." 

Even  the  count}'  commissiouers  were  opposed  to 
any  consolidation  and  to  the  voting  of  any  taxes, 
and  they  aMowed  the  taxpayers  a  rebate  on  all  the 
taxes  voted  in  the  local-tax  districts.  Superintend- 
ent Edmon<lson,  by  vigorous  action,  compelled  the 
commissioners  to  refund  every  dollar  of  this  mone.v, 
and  tliey  jjaid  the  local-tax  district  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  people  were  determined  to  vote  oft' 
the  taxes,  but  the  opponents  and  the  county  oiifieials 
in  league  with  them  were  so  ignorant  that  they  were 
unable  to  draw  up  the  right  kind  of  a  petition  or  to 
conduct  the  election  in  accordance  with  law.  There- 
fore, the  taxes  were  not  voted  off. 

No  county  today  shows  a  finer  example  of  co- 
operation. When  the  peojile  desired  a  good  school 
at  Elk  Park  and  a  modern  building,  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  A.  P.  Brinkley,  ad- 
vanced every  dollar  of  the  money  necessary  for  the 
building.  The  people  helped  to  bring  the  material 
together,  and  through  the  results  of  their  co-opera- 
tion they  have  a  handsome  brick  school-house,  con- 
taining six  rooms  and  an  auditorium,  furnished  with 
patent  desks.  It  cost  only  Jt^G.SOO  when  it  was  erected 
in  1915.  This  is  the  amount  that  had  to  be  raised  by 
the  bond  issue,  and  the  day  the  building  was  com- 
pleted Mr.  Brinkley  paid  the  la.st  workman  out  of 
his  own  funds,  and  the  school  was  opened  on  time. 
The  County-Wide  Plan. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Avery  County.  The  board 
works  as  a  unit.  Whenever  a  consolidation  is  de- 
sired, or  a  modern  building  is  needed,  the  superin- 
tendant  reports  on  the  best  location,  and  Mr.  Brink- 


ley  buys  the  lot  and  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own 
funds,  waiting  for  his  payment  until  the  money  is  in 
the  treasury. 

The  plan  now  is  to  establish  seven  large  centers 
in  the  county,  as  follows:  Elk  Park  is  to  be  one  cen- 
ter, which  will  embrace  three  large  schools,  having 
about  700  children.  The  Elk  Park  School  has  a 
building  and  six  teachers.  Near  it  is  Heaton,  where 
a  4-room  concrete  building  is  now  being  completed, 
which  contains  about  150  children,  and  in  another 
direction  is  Cranberry.  The  plan  is  to  keep  those 
buildings  in  the  three  districts,  where  they  are  to  be 
used  for  elementary  schools,  and  to  establish  near 
the  center,  somewhere,  convenient  for  all  three 
sehools,  a  higli-school  building,  and  unite  all  three  in 
the  district  under  one  management.  This  can  be 
done  easily,  and  this  area  can  have  a  standard  high 
school. 

The  county  plan  provides  for  other  centers — at 
Xewland,  with  about  600  children ;  Minneapolis, 
with  .'jOO  children;  Plumtree,  with  450  children; 
Banner's  Elk,  with  400  children,  and  Crossnore,  with 
about  550  children,  making  seven  large  centers  in 
all.  This  will  embrace  very  nearly  all  the  children 
in  the  county.  Wherever  one  of  these  central  schools 
is  located,  a  good  teachers'  home  is  likewise  erected. 
Already  four  teachers'  homes  have  been  completed. 
One  of  these  was  visited.  It  is  well  furnished,  is 
heated  with  hot  air,  and  provides  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  all  the  teachers. 

One  year  ago  the  county  board  bought  1,000  pat- 
ent desks,  and  the  people  of  the  dift'erent  schools 
have  paid  one-half  the  cost  by  making  donations  or 
by  giving  entertainments  and  charging  an  admission 
fee. 

How  the  Finances  Are  Safeguarded. 

Mr.  Edmondsou  knows  more  about  .the  finances  of 
the  county  than  any  other  man  in  it.  He  has  brought 
to  the  school  fund  many  times  his  salary  bj-  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  finances.  I  was  told  that  when  a  law- 
breaker in  the  county  is  fined,  either  by  a  magistrate 
or  by  the  Superior  Court,  immediately  after  he  pays 
his  fine  he  goes  to  Mr.  Edmondsou  and  says  that  he 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  school  fund,  giving 
the  amount,  and  requests  Mi'.  Edmondson  to  see  that 
every  dollar  of  it  goes  into  the  scliool  fund. 

When  Mr.  Edmondson  was  elected  to  office,  the 
revenue  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  amount- 
ed to  only  $150.  Magistrates  rarely  ever  made  re- 
ports. The  county  ofiScials  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
the  fines  disappear  from  the  school  fund.  Last  year 
the  school  fund,  through  Mr.  Edmondson 's  super- 
vision, secured  over  $7,000,  and  magistrates  Avere 
required  to  turn  into  the  school  fund  the  fines  im- 
posed. They  are  afraid  not  to  turn  in  these  fines 
noAV. 

Other  county  superintendents  might  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  careful  business  management  in  Avery 
CountA'.      The    total   school   fund   has   increased   in 
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eif-ht  years  from  about  $8,000  to  .+48,000,  and  tbc 
people  are  alive.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  ('ouiity  Board  of 
Education  is  exceptionally  fine.  They  liave  set  a 
standard  of  co-operation  that  is  ftnusual.  They  are 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  sea  the  educational  advan- 
tages second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  low  state  of 
tlie  bond  market  does  not  bother  them.  When  they 
want  a  building,  the  citizens  can  pay  for  it  and  wait 
for  the  bond  market  to  improve. 

What  the  County  Fair  Reveals. 
A  conntj'  fair  was  lu^ld  the  first  of  October  at 
Newland,  and  every  school  of  importance  in  the 
county  had  exhibits  in  some  form.  Even  the  one- 
teacher  schools  sent  up  samples  of  work  and  were 
proud  of  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  There  were 
exhibits  of  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  and 
hand  work  of  various  kinds.     The  school  children 


had  exhibits  of  vegetables,  and  one  cabbage  it  is 
said,  weighed  40  pounds.  No  finer  fi'uit-growing 
section  in  the  State  can  be  found,  and  it  seems  to  be 
a  garden  spot  for  vegetables.  Tlic  jieople  realize 
tliis,  and  are  determined  to  improve  their  schools 
and  have  agriculture,  fruit-growing,  and  dairying 
projects  taught  in  them. 

Every  center  mentioned  above  can  have  a  good 
high  school  and  provide  the  right  kind  of  instruction 
for  that  county.  The  people  are  building  good 
roads,  and  soon  each  of  their  centers  will  be  on  a 
good  highway.  It  looks  as  if  Avery  County  is  de- 
termined to  set  the  standard  for  all  the  otlier  moun- 
tain counties,  and  when  any  superintendent  says 
that  the  geography  of  his  county  is  such  that  he  can 
do  little  in  the  way  of  consolidation,  he  should  be 
required  to  visit  Avery  County. 


SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION? 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Tn  my  last  article  I  discussed  the  need  of  a  whole- 
time  superintendent  and  clerical  assistant  sufficient 
to  enable  the  superintendent  to  give  his  best  thought 
to  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

If  thq  supierintendent  puts  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  the  ofSce,  answering  letters  and  making  re- 
ports, he  is  largely  a  clerk.  What  we  need,  above 
everything  else,  is  a  superintendent  who  studies  the 
needs  of  the  entire  system  and  seeks  to  meet  these 
needs. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  botli  city  and 
county  superintendents  to  study  the  finances  belong- 
ing to  tlie  school  fund.  Some  investigation  has  been 
made  within  the  past  year,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  several  counties  are  securing  the  money 
that  justly  belongs  to  the  school  fund.  One  of  the 
first  needs,  therefore,  is  for  the  superintendent  to 
know  what  moneys  belong  to  the  school  fund,  and 
whether  they  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fund.  It  is  a  fact  that  quite  a  luimber  of 
superintendents  do  not  even  know  how  much  is  act- 
ually due  the  school  fund;  and,  furthermore,  they  do 
not  know  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  whether  they  have 
secured  all  that  is  possible  and  legal  for  them  to 
secure. 

1  wish  to  urge  superintendents,  therefore,  to  esti- 
mate the  full  amount  due  from  taxes  on  property. 
Having  acquired  this  information,  how  much  has 
been  paid  in  and  how  much  remains  to  be  paid  in. 
After  the  commissioners  settle  with  the  sheriff,  there 
is  usually  quite  a  large  amount  not  collected.  How 
much  of  this  is  collected  and  what  part  of  it  goes  to 
the  school  fund  ? 

The  poll  taxes  this  year  belonging  to  the  school 
fund  may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  rate  levied  for 
State  and  general  county  purposes  and  multiplying 
it  by  three.  This  does  not  include  special  taxes  for 
roads,  court-houses,  etc.,  but  does  include  the  State 
and  count.y  school  fund,  and  the  rate  for  general 
county  expenses.  Not  over  one-fourth  may  go  to 
the  poor.  The  moneys  derived  from  this  tax  should 
go  to  the  incidental  fund,  and  superintendents  will 
need  every  dollar  of  it. 

Many  counties  last  year  received  nothing  from 
the  dog  tax.  All  of  this  goes  to  the  school  fund  and 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  incidental  fund. 
In  some  counties  the  total  amount  derived  from  this 
tax  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  sheep  in 
the  county,  but  in  many  counties  where  there  is  little 


sheep-raising,  it  is  said,  the  officials  pay  no  attention 
-whatever  to  the  tax.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  I 
do  riot  know,  but  it  is  Avorth  while  for  the  superin- 
tendents to  investigate. 

Every  magistrate  and  mayor  in  the  cotmty  during 
the  year  accumulates  a  certain  amount  of  fines,  for- 
feitures, and  penalties.  How  many  superintendents 
know  whether  these  have  found  their  way  to  the 
school  fund?  They  Iselong  to  the  incidental  fund. 
How  many  can  tell  whether  the  magistrates  have 
reported  their  fines?  Who  is  looking  after  this?  If 
no  one  is  looking  after  it,  it  is  possible  for  these 
funds  never  to  reach  their  legal  destination. 

1  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  work  being 
done  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Hipps,  of  Johnston 
County,  in  this  respect,  which  is  told  elsewhere  in 
this  number. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  the  superintend- 
ents to  make  a  study  of  the  finances.  How  many 
city  superintendents  know  the  amount  of  money  be- 
longing to  their  schools?  How  does  one  know  when  he 
has  secured  all  that  is  due  his  schools?  Many  super- 
intendents make  recommendations  calling  for  ex- 
penditures when  they  do  not  know  whether  the 
funds  are  sufficient  to  meet  these  expenditures. 

The  first  qualification,  therefore,  of  a  good  school 
administrator  is  a  knowledge  of  the  finances  and 
how  to  secure  them. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  A  VOCATIONAL  PROJECT. 

(California  News  Letter.) 

1.  To  acquire  or  increase  skill. 

2.  To  develop  managerial  ability. 

3.  To  train  in  the  application  of  the  information 
gained. 

4.  To  plan  well  a  piece  of  work  and  to  work  well 
the  plan. 

5.  To  develop  judgment  and  business  sense. 

6.  To   give   training   in   the   keeping   of   business 
records. 

7.  To  obtain  a  profit  for  the  student. 

8.  To  develop  a  joy  or  pride  in  productive  work, 
n.  To  develop  interest  in  a  i-eal  business  or  voca- 
tion. 

10.  To  develop  a  friendly  attitude  toward  labor, 
either  physical  or  mental. 

11.  To  furnish  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
information  gained  by  study. 
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COUNTY-WIDE  BETTERMENT  PROGRAM  OF  ONE  THING  A  MONTH 

By  John  C.  Lockhart,  Superintendent  Wake  County  Schools. 


One  of  the  strong  forces  in  improving  the  schools 
of  Wake  County  is  the  County  ]?etterment  Associa- 
tion. This  association  last  year  had  tliirty-two  local 
organizations  in  the  various  school  districts  of  the 
county,  with  a  membership  numbering  635.  Hereto- 
fore each  local  organization  has  been  engaged  in 
su^'h  M^ork  as  the  members  were  willing  to  undertake 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  school  in  that  com- 
munity. While  a  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way,  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  and  effort  have  been  dissipated  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  definite  plan  of  work.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  meetings  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
been  consumed  in  deciding  what  work  the  local  asso- 
ciation should  undertake:  This  condition  led  to  the 
adoption  this  year  of  a  county-wide  betterment  pro- 
gram, the  aim  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the  local 
organizations  to  activity  along  certain  definite  lines. 
To  be  successful,  the  whole  scheme  needs  the  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  with  the  Betterment  Asso- 
ciation. This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
teachers  must  get  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
community,  and  on  the  other  that  the  people  in  the 
school  district  must  support  the  teachers  in  every 
wav  possible  in  making  the  school  work  successful. 

The  plan  provides  a  definite  subject  for  each 
month  of  the  school  term.  1  shall  state  each  topic  in 
order,  and  discuss  it  briefly. 

1.  Attendance.  At  the  opening  of  school,  nothing 
is  more  important  than  to  get  every  child  in  school. 
The  compulsory  attendance  law  should  be  explained, 
so  that  parents  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  its 
enforcement. 

2.  School  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  school  building  and  grounds 
should  receive  attention  during  this  month.  Fire 
Prevention  Day  should  be  observed.  The  importance 
of  properly  controlling  communicable  diseases,  and 
how  this  may  be  done,  need  to  be  considered  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

3.  Know  Your  Community  and  Get  New  Neigh- 
bors' Children  in  School.  Usually  in  November  the 
moving  of  families  begins — some  families  move  out 
of  the  community  and  others  come  in.  The  members 
of  the  Betterment  Association  can  render  a  service 
by  getting  acquainted  with  the  new-comers  and  in- 
■^•itina-  them  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

4.  Entertainments  and  Social  Activities.  What 
kind  of  entertainments  and  social  activities  ought 
the  community  to  have  at  the  Christmas  season? 
Wholesome  entertainment  is  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  the  School  Betterment  Associa- 
tion should  encourage  it. 

5.  A  Good  Library  for  Every  School.  Funds 
should  be  raised  for  securing  a  library,  supplement- 
ary library,  or  reference  books.  A  traveling  library 
should  be  secured  from  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion. 

6.  Vocational  Education  and  Club  Organization. 
In  every  rural  district  where  there  is  a  high  school 
the  desirability  of  establishing  departments  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  and  Vocational  Home  Economics 
should  be  considered.  February  is  the  time  to  inter- 
est boys  and  girls  in  corn,  pig,  poultry,  and  canning 
clubs. 

7.  The  Value  of  a  School  Exhibit  with  Demon- 
stration,  The  parents  should  be  invited  to  the  school 


to  sec  a  well  arranged  exhibit  of  the  work  their 
children  have  done  during  the  year.  This  exhibit 
will  stimulate  interest  in  the  school  work.  It  should 
be  held  before  commencement. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  must,  of  course,  be 
adapted  to  each  particular  community.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  another  subject  may  be  mo-re  appro- 
priate, the  substitution  may  be  made.  There  are  two 
other  topics  which  should  be  incduded  in  this  jiro- 
gram  :  (!)  The  Beautification  of  School-House  and 
Grounds,  and  (2)  School-Room  Decoration.  For  the 
former,  communities  may  secure  the  help  of  the 
Director  of  School-House  Planning  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  For  the  latter,  the  plans 
outlined  in  the  bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  April,  1919,  should  be  followed. 

It  woidd,  of  course,  be  desirable  to  have  every- 
thing outlined  in  this  program  done  at  the  opening 
of  school.  But  such  an  ideal  probably  would  not 
work  out  in  practice.  It  is  believed  that  better  re- 
sults will  be  accomplished  by  doing  one  thing  well 
each  month  than  by  attempting  to  do  many  things 
only  indifferently  well. 


SOME    PRACTICAL   PROJECTS   IN   ENGLISH 
AND  HISTORY. 

By  Winnie  Davis  Leach,  Teacher  of  English  and  History 
in  Hiddenite  High  School. 

Evelyn  Dewey  has  written  for  the  educational 
world  a  book  entitled  "New  Schools  for  Old."  At 
Hiddenite  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  both  a  new  Eng- 
lish and  a  new  History  department  for  an  old  one. 
The  subject-matter  has  been  put  solely  upon  a  parc- 
tical  basis ;  only  that  which  will  be  useful,  and  which 
creates  a  desire  for  the  better,  is  taught.  * 

Three  projects  are  being  worked  out.  The  eighth 
grade  is  making  a  community  survey,  in  which  they 
are  intensely  interested.  At  present  the  class  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  educational,  economic,  social,  and 
religious  conditions,  after  which  a  comparison  will 
be  made  with  other  towns  of  the  county  to  see  just 
where  Hiddenite  stands.  Their  teacher's  aim  is  to 
make  useful,  thoughtful,  progressive,  and  intelligent 
little  citizens  of  her  class. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  grades  have  decided  to  make 
a  scrap-book  from  the  many  etirrent  poems  extant. 
Each  member  is  to  select  at  least  one  poem  each 
month,  study  it  carefully,  and  then  read  it  to  the 
class,  with  his  own  interpretation  and  any  informa- 
tion he  can  give  concerning  the  biography  of  the 
author.  The  aim  of  the  pupils  is  to  make  a  scrap- 
book  of  poetry,  but  the  teacher's  is  to  create  a  love 
for  really  good  poetry  and  biography. 

The  eleventh  grade  is  collecting  material  for  a 
county  history  of  Alexander.  As  printed  records  fail 
to  jdeld  much  help,  some  of  the  members  are  besieg- 
ing North  Carolina  College,  Colonel  Olds,  and  the 
University,  while  others  are  gleaning  early  history 
from  the  memory  of  older  citizens.  The  class  is 
working  eagerly  to  write  the  first  county  history, 
while  the  teacher  is  striving  to  make  better,  patriotic 
citizens. 

These  projects  are  by  no  means  supplanting  the 
regular  courses  in  English  and  history ;  they  are  but 
an  opportunity  for  putting  knowledge,  gained  from 
the  text-books,  into  practical  use. 
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HOW  LOCAL  HISTORY  IS  STUDIED  IN  THE  COOLEEME  SCHOOLS 

By   Miss   Mary   E.    Hudson,   Co-priiuupal   of   the   Grammar   Grade. 

Note  by  the  10<litor:    The  following  outline  was  prepared  by  Miss  Hudson  for"  the  use  and  guidance  of  her  classes 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.     With  some  changes  in  arrangement  for  the  purpose      / 
of  saving  space,  the  outline  is  here  presented  sub.stantially  as  used  by  the  author  and  her  pupils  in   their   work. — 
W.  F.  M. 

COOLEEMEE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Teacher's  Aim:  To  arouse  in  the  child '.s  mind  an 
intefcst  lliat.\vill  lead  liim  to  search  for  tlie  reasons 
of  his  own  immediate  surroundings. 

Problem:   Why  was  C'ooleemee  built  here? 

I.  Natural  Advantages. 

A.  Good  climate:  (1)  healthful,  (2)  free  from 
malaria,  (3)  reasonable  rainfall,  (4)  freedom  from 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  (5)  sufficient  moisture  for 
successful  cotton-spinning-. 

B.  Water-power  abundant,  second  to  that  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

C.  Great  Forest  Wealth  of  (1)  pine,  (2)  oak,  (3) 
hickory.,  (4)  beech,  (5)  maple,  (6)  sweetgum,  (7} 
blackgum,  (8)  cedar,  (9)  dogwood,  (10)  ash.  (11) 
wild  cherry,  (12)  walnut,  (13)  persimmon,  (14)  pop- 
lar, (15)  sycamore,  (16)  sassafras. 

D.  Uses  of  the  timber:  (1)  Lumber,  pine  and  oak, 
for  building  material  and  repairing;  (2)  cord-wood 
for  use  of  operatives;  (3)  cord-wood  for  use  in  burn- 
ing brick. 

E.  Granite:  (1)  Ledge  of  granite*  extends  quite  a 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  river;  (2)  bed  of  the 
river  almost  wholly  of  granite  rock  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance. (3)  Uses  of  granite:  (a)  building  of  the  huge 
dam:  (b)  building  wall  of  the  canal  leading  from 
dam  to  the  wheel-pit  of  the  cotton  mill,  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  length;  (c)  foundation  of  the  entire 
mill;  (d)  to  ship  to  other  places  for  similar  purposes. 

P.  Good  Farming  Section :  a.  Crops  grown  near 
Cooleemee:  (1)  cotton,  (2)  corn,  (3)  wheat,  (4)  oats, 
(5)  rj'e,  (6)  clover,  (7)  peas — (a)  cowpeas,  (b) 
whippoorwills,   (c)    coffee,    (d)    red-hulled  varieties. 


-(a)  soybeans  for  hay,   (b) 


(1) 
(5) 
(8) 


(3) 


7) 


(e)   crowder,   (8)   beans- 
beans  for  table  use. 

G.  Vegetables  grown  in  and  near  Cooleemee : 
cabbage,  (2)  onions,  (3)  spinach,  (4)  turnips, 
lettuce,  (6)  radishes,  (7)  English  or  sugar  peas, 
okra,  (9)  tomatoes,  (10)  beets,  (11)  sweet  corn,  (12) 
cucumbers,  (13)  squash,  (14)  potatoes — (a)  sweet 
potatoes,  (b)  Irish  potatoes,  (15)  pumpkin,  (16) 
beans. 

H.  Melons:   (1)  watermelon,  (2)  cantaloupes. 

I.  Orchard   fruits:    (1)    apples,    (2)    peaches, 
pears,    (4)    cherries,    (5)    damsons,    (6)    grapes,    ( 
plums,  (8)  apricots,  (9)  strawberries,  (10)  quince. 

J.  Other  Advantages:  (a)  Soils  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cooleemee:  (1)  clay,  (2)  sandy,  (3)  sandy 
loam. 

(b)  Nearness  to  other  towns  and  markets:  (1) 
Salisbury,  15  miles;  (2)  Winston-Salem,  28  miles; 
(3)  Charlotte,  53  mile.s. 

(c)  Scenery:  (1)  beautiful,  (2)  picturesque,  (3) 
mountain-like  in  appearance,  (4)  an  ideal  place  for 
picnics  and  camping  parties. 

(d)  Fish  in  abundance  in  the  river:  (1)  cattish, 
(2)  eels,  (3)  carp,  (4)  mullet,  (5)  suckers,  (6)  trout, 
(7)  perch. 

II.  History  of  Cooleemee  and  Vicinity. 

1.  Home  of  tlie  Catawba  tril)e  of  Indians. 

2.  Named  for  the  saying  of  an  Indian  chief.  When 
tired  and  thirsty,  he  stopped  to  drink  water  from  a 


spring  near  the  site  of  the  big  cotton  mill. 

3.  (Originally  a  part  of  Rowan  County. 

4.  Land  marched  over  by  the  British  officer.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  his  pursuit  of  General  Greene,  his 
camping  place  being  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Cooleeme. 

5.  (a)  Land  first  owned  by  one  of  North  ("aro- 
lina's  famous  families,  the  Pearsons,  (b)  In  the 
days  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  hold  "general  musters"  for  the  purpose 
of  drilling  men  for  military  service.  The  father  of 
Chief  Justice  Pearson  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  small 
company.  In  those  days,  people  were  divided  in 
o]jinion  as  to  whether  they  shoidd  be  loyal  to  King 
George  III.,  or  not.  Lieutenant  Pearson  was  an 
ardent  patriot.  His  captain  was  a  tory.  The  com- 
pany, being  largely  composed  of  patriots,  were 
against  their  captain,  and  wanted  Lieutenant  Pear- 
son to  be  captain ;  so  they  proposed  to  decide  the 
matter  by  having  the  two  men,  the  captain  and  the 
lieutenant,  to  fight  a  regular  fist  fight,  with  this 
understanding,  that  the  man  who  fotight  best  and 
worsted  his  opponent  shotild  be  considered  the  best 
man  for  the  captaincy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Lieutenant  Pearson  won  out.  (c)  Chief  Justice 
Pearson,  in  his  early  childhood,  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  in  the  river  here,  right  near  the  dam.  He  was 
saved  from  drowning  by  a  faithful  old  slave. 

6.  Near  Cooleemee  is  the  old  Hobson  homestead, 
the  boyhood  home  of  Judge  James  Hobson,  father  of 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  of  naval  fame. 

7.  This  land  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Charles 
F.  Fisher,  Sr.  His  son.  Chares  Fisher.  Jr.,  com- 
manded the  Sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  C.  S.  A. 
He  was  killed  at  Manassas,  Va.,  July  21,  1861.  His 
daughter,  the  well  known  Southern  authoress,  Mrs. 
Frances  Fisher  Tiernan,  died  in  Salisbury  recently. 

8.  Country  in  and  around  Cooleemee  raided  by 
Stoneman's  Aj-my,.  1865. 

9.  Property  purchased  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fisher  bv  Mr.  Peter  W.  Hairston,  of  Virginia. 

10.  Sohl    by    his    son,    P.    C.    Hairston,    1899,    to 

B.  Frank  and  Dr.   George  Mebane,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

11.  Surveying  done  by  Ladshaw  &  Ladshaw,  of 
Spartanbtirg,  S.  C. 

12.  Mill    work    commenced    and    carried    out    by 

C.  Mebane,  of  Greensboro,  1899-1900. 

13.  Mill  work  (maiuifacturing)  began  1900. 

14.  Sold  to  Erwin  Cotton  Mill  Companv,  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  1901. 

15.  Cooleemee  now  has  four  churches:  (1)  Meth- 
odist,  (2)  Baptist,  (3)  Episcopal,   (4)  Presbyterian. 

16.  School  of  nine  teachers. 


W^hcn  cJianging  your  address,  notify  the  publisher 
of  North  Carolina  Education  promptly,  giving  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address.  And  always  say  with 
what  month  the  change  should  begin. 


"Please  change  my  paper  from to 

,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of ,"  is  a  good  form  to  use  when 

you  change  your  post-office  address. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ELEVENTH-GRADE  HISTORY 

By  William   T.   Laprade,   Department   o£    History,   Trinity   College,   Durham,   N.   C. 


I  have  selected  the  eleventh  grade  as  the  first  illus- 
tration of  the  type  of  organization  of  historical 
courses  adapted  to  fit  pupils  for  citizenship,  because 
(1)  it  is  more  nearly  standardized  than  any  of  the 
other  courses  in  liistory,  (2)  it  is  easiest  to  teach, 
and  (3)  the  content  of  the  subject-matter  is  more 
familiar  than  is  that  of  the  other  grades.  In  tiie 
text-books  on  the  history  of  tlie  United  States,  as  in 
those  on  the  other  high-school  subjects,  however, 
there  are  many  more  facts  than  a  pupil  can  memo- 
rize to  advantage.  Indeed,  the  learning  of  facts  is 
a  mere  incident  in  any  helpful  study  of  history,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  chief  ends. 

Jesus  said,  among  other  educational  precepts,  "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  vs^hich,  being  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  the  student  of  history,  means: 
lie  that  makes  intelligent  use  of  the  facts  of  history 
he  has  will  in  the  process  both  accumulate  others 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  understanding  of 
things  he  at  first  knew  but  slightly.  The  converse  is 
equally  true :  He  that  fails  to  make  intelligent  use 
of  facts  he  has  will  in  time  find  them  passing  from 
his  mind.  The  truth  is,  he  never  had  them,  in  a  real 
sense.  The  task  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  to  organize  a 
course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  organize  facts  rather  than  to 
memorize  them. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  this  at  all  if  you 
accept  the  narrative  in  the  book  as  the  best  possible 
organization  of  the  facts.  The  author  may  liave 
devised  ever  so  much  better  an  outline  than  you  or 
your  pupils  can  contrive,  but  it  is  his,  and  you  can 
never  make  it  your  own.  Par  better  that  you  and 
your  pupils  work  out  one  much  poorer,  using  the 
facts  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the  author  as  the 
basis,  than  that  you  should  accept  the  book  as  the 
authoritative,  final  word. 

Your  real  task  is  so  to  organize  your  course  of 
study  that  you  can  present  it  to  your  pupils  as  a 
series  of  vivid  problems  that  call  for  a  solution.  As 
a  teacher,  therefore,  j^our  preliminarj-  inquiry  seeks 
to  determine  the  chief  problems  in  the  development 
of  American  institutions  that  are  within  the  range 
of  eleventh-grade  pupils  in  a  high  school. 

Pew  subjects  in  history  are  so  well  adapted  to  this 
type  of  organization.  The  manifest  crises  in  our 
national  development  seem  to  suggest  the  main 
points  in  an  outline  that  could  scarcely  be  improved. 
The  first  fact  of  importance  in  our  historj'  is  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  the  country  by  Europeans. 
Why  did  they  find  it,  in  the  first  place?  Having 
found  it,  why  did  they  leave  their  accustomed  abodes 
in  so  great  numbers  and  undertake  the  task  of 
building  a  new  society  here? 

There  were  numerous  factors  that  tended  to  dis- 
courage the  undertaking ;  others  obviously  some- 
what more  powerful  stimulated  those  who  engaged 
in  it  to  go  on.  No  question  worth  raising  in  the 
study  of  history  has  a  single  simple  answer,  else  the 
exercise  would  be  too  easy  and  would  contribute 
little  toward  giving  the  pupils  the  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  endeavor  and  the  factors  in  social 
movements  so  essential  if  they  are  to  become  sane 
and  wise  citizens.  No  amount  of  mere  telling  them 
that  everything  done  by  human  beings  in  groups  is 
the  result  of  a  complication  of  motives  and  actions 
will  be  as  impressive  as  the  actual  finding  out  from 


books  available  for  their  use  some  of  the  forces  that 
eventuated  in  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
country. 

The  next  fact  that  marks  an  epoch  in  our  liistory 
is  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  England.  What 
forces  led  to  that  event?  There  were,  obviously,  ties 
that  bind  us  to  the  mother  country  existing  along 
with  the  factors  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the  sepa- 
ration. Undertake  with  your  pupils  to  enumerate  as 
many  of  these  forces  on  both  sides  as  they  can  dis- 
cover, being  careful  to  have  them  make  distinctions 
that  are  real.  Let  the  pupils  do  most  of  the  search 
and  classification  themselves.  You  will  find  it  a 
more  profitable  exercise  than  any  attempt  to  induce 
them  to  learn  an  exposition  set  forth  in  the  language 
of  the  writer  of  text-books. 

After  we  gained  our  independence,  two  groups  of 
conflicting  forces  made  their  appearance,  and  re- 
sulted three-quarters  of  a  century  later  in  a  crisis  in 
which  the  chief  issue  was  Avhether  we  were  to  remain 
one  coiintry  or  were  to  be  divided.  Not  many  of  the 
topics  usually  included  in  the  narrative  of  events 
from  the  Revolution  to  1861  but  can  be  classified  as 
tending  toward  either  unity  or  disunity,  as  tending 
to  support  the  point  of  view  of  one  section  or  the 
other.  My  point  is,  that  the  pupils,  in  seeking  to 
make  the  proper  classification,  will  acquire  incident- 
ally a  greater  familiarity  with  the  facts  than  would 
be  the  case  if  you  sought  to  have  them  memorized 
and  recited  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  in  the  book. 

After  the  war  many  things  took  place,  but  not 
much  happened  in  which  you  can  interest  a  high- 
school  pupil,  but  can  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  There  is 
one  group  of  factors  that  seem  to  involve  us  with 
other  nations  and  to  make  it  imperative  that  we  act 
conjointly  with  them  to  preserve  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  world.  Our  dependence  on  export  trade 
and  our  feeling  of  common  humanity  are  among  the 
items  on  that  side  of  the  ledger  that  are  susceptible 
of  much  elaboration.  Other  forces  serve  to  convince 
many  that  a  policy  of  national  isolation  is  better. 
Both  of  these  suggested  policies  are  supported  by 
facts  that  are  rooted  in  our  past  from  the  beginning 
of  our  national  independence — indeed,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  community  in  the 
New  World.  Set  your  pupils  the  task  of  discovering 
these  facts  and  of  placing  them  in  the  proper  cat- 
egory. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  j'ou  actually  use 
all  of  the  facts  in  the  text-books  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  or  whether  the  classifications  made  are  wholly 
justifiable.  You  Avill  probably  find  your  field  of 
information  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  this 
method.  But  the  main  point  is  that  you  are  teaching 
your  pupils  by  actual  experience  how  to  collect  and 
to  use  social  facts  in  making  up  their  minds.  That, 
I  submit,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  a  good 
citizen  needs  to  know  how  to  do. 


The  price  of  North  Carolina  Education,  effective 
June  1,  1920,  is  $1.50  a  j'ear  (ten  issues)  and  15 
cents  for  single  copies.  Subscribe  now,  in  good 
time  to  receive  the  September  number.  No  issues 
are  published  for  the  vacation  months  of*  July  and 
August. 
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DEGRADEMENT  AS  A  PENALTY  FOR  CON 
TRACT-BREAKING. 

By  Benjamin  L.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  City 
Public  Schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  eounty  and  eity  superintendents 
in  Raleigli,  August  HI,  a  committee  appointed  to 
make  reeommendation  on  the  question  of  contract: 
breaking  recommended  that  the  salary  of  a  teacher 
who  was  employed  in  a  system  over  a  broken  con- 
tract be  deducted  from  the  apportionment  to  that 
system  of  schools. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  such  a  course  is  not 
advisable,  namely :  First,  there  is  a  serious  question 
of  authority  to  withhold  the  funds  of  a  county  or 
city  schools  on  account  of  anything  the  superin- 
tendent may  have  done.  Second,  granting  the  au- 
thority, there  is  the  question  of  right  to  withhold 
the  funds  that  belong  to  the  children  of  the  county 
or  city  on  account  of  the  crime  of  its  superintenilent. 
They  are  in  no  way  responsible,-  and  to  tliem  would 
go  directly  the  punishment  thus  meted  out.  Third, 
granting  tliat  an  indirect  punishment  would  come  to 
the  superintendent,  which  is  rather  far-fetched  in 
the  average  school  system,  still  the  greatest  criminal, 
1he  teacher,  has  gone  unpunished.  Of  all  people  in 
tlie  world  who  ought  to  possess  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  it  is  the  teacher.  How  can  she  train  a  good 
I'itizenship  if  she  herself  does  not  hold  her  contract 
above  pri(*e?  It  is  impossible.  There  are  teachers 
who  cannot  be  bribed  at  any  price  by  any  superin- 
tendent !  There  are  teachers  who  would  consider  it 
an  insult  for  a  superintendent  to  ask  them  to  break 
their  contract.  I  believe  a  majority  of  otir  teachers 
would  resent  being  relieved  of  this  responsibility. 
It  assumes  that  they  are  dishonest,  that  they  are 
weaklings,  and,  that  being  so,  the  "poor  things" 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  their  actions.  When 
a  teacher  applies  for  work,  it  would  be  a  lot  more 
respectful  to  the  profession  to  assume  that  she  is  not 
tinder  contract  than  to  assume  that  every  applicant 
is  dishonest  and  must  therefore  have  a  "prying-in" 
investigation  made  to  find  out  whether  she  is  all 
right.  In  addition  to  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  knowing 
just  where  .to  get  the  information  desired,  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  needless  correspondence  and  de- 
lays. 

I  suggest  that  this  matter  could  be  handled  effect- 
ively by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  recom- 
mend that  they  be  directed  to  change  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  the  next  lowest  grade  when  evidence  is 
presented  that  she  has  broken  her  contract. 

T  ftirther  recommend  that  the  stiperintendent  who 
knowingly  causes  or  tries  to  cause  a  teacher  to  break 
her  contract  have  his  certificate  reduced  to  the  next 
lowest  grade,  or  that  he  pay  to  the  school  fund  in 
his  system  the  difference  between  the  teacher's  origi- 
nal and  reduced  salary.  Let  the  responsibility  rest 
directly  on  tlie  responsible  ones — the  teacher  and 
the  superintendent. 


HOME  ECONOMICS   EDUCATION  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Edna  F.  Coith,  formerly  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics. 

How  can  we  best  offer  home-making  education  to 
our  girls  in  rural  communities?  As  funds  are  lim- 
ited, financial  assistance  is  most  welcome,  and  there 
is  in  the  country  an  open-mindedne.ss  and  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  suggestions  not  found  in  many  city 


systems.  The  iicimI  is  great,  the  field  is  open.  What 
siiall  oui-  program  be? 

To  jnit  home  economics  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
subjects,  we  must  have  a  daily  recitation;  and  since 
home-making  is  a  science  requiring  laboratory  work, 
a  double  period  is  necessaiw,  just  as  in  other  science 
laboratory  classes. 

Woi'k  in  related  sciences  and  art  is  most  valnalile. 
Segregation  of  the  sciem-e  classes  may  not  always  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  pujiils.  Mixed  classes  may 
very  well  be  the  means  of  enlarging  the  point  of 
view,  and  of  providing  more  varied  experiences, 
which  will  not  only  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  class 
institution,  but  will  also  tend  to  correlate  more 
nearly  the  interests  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  as 
men  and  women  will  have  many  common  problems. 
It  Avill  be  beneficial  to  all,  as  well  as  to  the  limited 
groups  of  students,  if  problems  of  the  home  and  the 
farm  are  studied  in  the  regular  science  classes.  Lab- 
oratory periods  in  science  at  least  twice  a  week  are 
most  necessary. 

The  applied  art  can  best  be  taught  in  the  regular 
home  economics  classes.  When  a  girl  is  ready  to  sew 
a  dress  she  will  study  the  priiiciples  of  art,  tliat  they 
may  guide  hei-  in  planning  and  making  it,  and  when 
serving  a  meal  she  will  consider  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  dining-room  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
success  of  her  eft'ort. 

Standards  toward  which  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  vocational  home  training  in  rural 
schools  should  work  should  include  the  following: 
A  daily  period  of  90  minutes  for  instruction  in  home 
economics;  daily  science  classes,  with  a  laboratory 
period  of  90  minutes  twice  a  week. 

We  cannot  hojie  to  reach  this  standard  in  the  first 
year  in  which  the  home  economics  work  is  intro- 
duced. Equipping  a  home  economics  department 
and  the  science  laboratory  in  one  year  is  a  more 
expensive  proposition  than  the  average  rural  com- 
munity can  afford.  A  start  can  be  made  with  the 
home  economics  equipment.  In  the  second  year,  lab- 
oratory equipment  for  at  least  one  science  may  be 
secured,  and  in  the  third  .vear  it  may  be  asked  for 
two  classes.  In  this  way  the  rttral  community  can 
within  three  years  equip  itself  to  do  some  first-class 
work  in  vocational  home  economics. 

This  instruction  in  vocational  home-making,  in  re- 
lated science,  and  in  related  art  introduced  into 
rural  schools  would  result  in  improvement  of  homes 
in  the  communities,  in  better  health  of  the  children 
of  the  next  generation,  and  in  a  greater  love  for  the 
country — all  of  M^hich  would  strengthen  us  materi- 
allv  as  a  nation. 


BURLINGTON  ALSO  HAS  100  PER  CENT  MEM- 
BERSHIP IN  TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education: 

T  notice  in  the  last  number  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation that  Durham,  Concord,  and  Burlington  are 
given  credit  for  being  the  first  three  city  schools  to 
organize  their  local  units  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Concord  is  also  reported  as  having  100  per  cent  en- 
rollment. In  reporting  to  Mr.  Allen,  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  state  the  per  centage  of  our  enrollment. 
However.  Burlington  also  has  100  per  cent.  When 
we  organized  I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to  any  one 
that  any  teacher  would  not  want  to  be  a  member 
under  the  new  plan. 

C.  C.  HAWORTH, 
Superintendent  Burlington  Schools. 
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Don't  forget  to  plant  trees  this  time  of  the  year. 
They  will  help  the  appearance  of  school-houses  and 
of  homes. 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  superintendent  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  the  standing  of  all  his 
teachers.  Any  superintendent  that  has  not  provided 
a  record  book  for  this  important  phase  of  his  work 
is  already  guilty  of  neglect. 


December  21st  has  been  designated  by  President 
Wilson  as  Pilgrims  Day,  to  commerorate  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  America.  The  schools  of  North  Carolina 
should  observe  that  day,  and  instruct  by  proper 
exercises  the  children  and  the  patrons  in  the  spirit 
and  character  of  those  early  settlers. 


It  may  call  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  Supt.  J.  B. 
Robertson,  of  Cabarrus,  but  we  are  making  the  ven- 
ture. He  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  of  sugges- 
tions for  his  school  committeemen  which  we  could 
wish  that  all  superintendents  in  the  State  might  see. 
We  hope  fully  ninety-nine  of  our  county  superin- 
tendents will  write  to  Mr.  Robertson,  asking  for  a 
copy. 


Durham  has  a  four-year  standard  high  school  for 
negroes.  Recently  four  knitting  machines  were  in- 
stalled in  the  school,  and  the  high-school  pupils  are 
now  taught  to  operate  the  knitting  machines.  This 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  industrial  work  done  in  this 
high  school.  Superintendents  who  are  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  negroes  might  with  profit  visit 
this  school. 


Good !  Superintendent  Sentelle,  of  Edgecombe, 
has  organized  his  school  committeemen  into  a  work- 
ing body  to  meet  at  regular  intervals.  And  the  com- 
mitteemen decided  also  to  meet  in  their  respective 
school-houses  once  a  month.  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  schools  and  the  children  when  school 
committeemen  look  after  their  duties  as  diligently 
as  real  bank  directors  look  after  their  money. 


More  trucks  are  being  employed  today  than  ever 
before  in  history  for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  the  next  General  Assembly 
should  provide  some  assistance,  so  that  the  burden 
of  transportation  may  not  fall  wholly  on  the  county 
or  the  district. 


A  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the  colored  schools 
was  held  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
October  11-12-13,  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. It  was  an  earnest  body  of  men,  about  one 
hundred  in  all,  that  attended.  They  are  seeking  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  the  people  inter- 
ested in  education,  and  they  deserve  it.  Many  fine 
reports  were  made  of  what  is  being  done  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  to  improve  the  educational  con- 
ditions of  the  negroes.  High  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished, better  teachers  are  being  employed,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  ijcr  teacher  is  being  greatly  reduced, 
and  the)  reports  from  these  principals  were  very  en- 
couraging. 


This  is  an  age  of  consolidation.  Every  State  in 
the  Union  is  interested  in  so  grouping  school  build- 
ings that  community  centers  may  be  established. 
The  county-wide  plan  should  be  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed. But  in  making  these  consolidations  the 
superintendent  should  be  careful  that  no  children 
are  deprived  of  a  school.  If  they  are  left  more  than 
two  and  one-half  or  three  miles  miles  from  the 
school  building,  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
transporting  tliem  to  school.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  all  the 
children,  and  if  a  child  is  left  so  far  from  the  school 
building  that  it  cannot  walk,  the  Constitution  has 
been  violated,  unless  provisions  are  made  for  the 
transportation  of  the  pupils. 


IS  YOUR  CERTIFICATE  REGULAR? 

Teachers  will  be  allowed  until  January  1,  1921,  to 
get  their  certificate  in  force.  The  records  will  be 
closed  on  that  date,  and  all  teachers  who  do  not  have 
certificates  will  automatically  be  classified  as  hold- 
ing a  second-grade  certificate,  and  the  apportion- 
ment from  the  State  public  school  fund  will  be  made 
accordingly.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
all  teachers  and  superintendents  should  see  that 
their  certificates  are  in  force,  and  that  a  record  is 
made  in  the  superintendent's  office  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  record  in  the  State  Superintendent's 
office. 

The  matter  of  keeping  the  certificate  in  force 
should  be  discussed  at  every  teachers'  meeting,  in 
order  that  no  one  may  have  an  excuse  to  say  that  he 
or  she  was  ignorant  of  what  the  State  demands  in 
the  way  of  professional  qualifications.  The  State 
Department  last  year  allowed  until  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary to  have  all  certificates  properly  recorded.  It 
is  necessary  this  year  to  close  the  matter  on  January 
1,  in  order  that  the  schools  may  receive  the  monej' 
from  the  State.  E.  C.  B. 
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VERSATILITY! 

It  is  interestiug  to  note  in  what  a  variety  of  ways 
a  teacher  can  render  comnmnity  service  when  lie 
lias  a  mind  to.  Evidently,  as  the  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Monthly  says,  Mr.  F.  A.  Penland,  of  Barnards- 
ville,  is  doing  other  things  besides  teaching  agincul- 
ture.    He  writes:  ' 

"We  captured  another  still  in  our  community  this 
morning.  We  poured  out  100  gallons  of  whiskey  and 
400  gallons  of  beer." 

Distinctly  a  new  application  of  the  "pouring 
process"  in  education. 


FOR  TARDY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Some  superintendents  have  not  set  in  their  last 
annual  reports.  These  reports  were  due  in  July.  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  have  them,  in  order  to  prepare 
our  report  for  the  next,  Genei-al  Assembly.  Our  ap- 
portionments for  next  year  will  be  determined  by 
the  needs  which  will  be  shown  in  these  reports.  By 
the  way,  teachers  are  not  paid  their  salaries,  as  a 
rule,  I  think,  until  they  hand  in  their  reports. 
Should  superintendents  have  a  special  dispensation? 

E.  C.  BROOKS, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


COLLECT  THE  FINES  FROM  MAGISTRATES 
AND  MAYORS. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Hipps,  of  Johnston  County, 
has  prepared  a  blank  which  will  secure  all  the  fines 
from  magistrates  and  mayors  in  his  county.  This  is 
a  monthly  report  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the 
municipal  and  in  the  magistrates'  courts  of  the 
county.  The  fines  from  the  Supreme  Court  come 
through  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Every  superintendent  should  make  a  great  effort 
this  year  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  fines  in  the  county 
go  to. the  school  fund.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  more  greatly  needed,  because  the  building 
fund  in  most  counties  will  be  cut  short  and  the  inci- 
dental fund  will  not  be  sufficient. 

It  is  suggested  that  county  superintendents  write 
to  Superintendent  Hipps  and  secure  a  copy  of  his 
report,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  is  being 
done  in  Johnston  County.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  the  fuiids  belonging  to  the  schools  to  be  col- 
lected. This  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  county  .super- 
intendent imposed  upon  him  by  law,  and  he  need  not 
be  timid  at  all  about  the  matter. 

Superintendent  Hipps  has  set  a  good  example.  He 
will  put  more  into  the  treasury  than  twice  his  salary 
as  a  result  of  it.  E.  C.  B. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WRITING  OF 
COUNTY  HISTORY. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Cowper,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Kins- 
ton,  N.  C,  is  urging  the  city  schools  of  Kinston  to 
make  a  study  of  county  history.  This  is  a  valuable 
suggestion.     Students  in  the  high  schools  especially 


will  receive  considerable  help  from  citizens  and  en- 
list their  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  school  if  they 
would  undertake  a  study  of  the  history  and  re- 
sources of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
This  might  apply  to  every  county  in  North  Carolina. 

It  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  students,  but 
it  would  arouse  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens and  cause  them  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
school.  Every  county  .should  have  a  good  history, 
and  every  county  should  have  a  study  made  of  its 
resources,  and  all  the  children  of  a  county  should 
become  acquainted  both  with  the  history  and  with 
the  resources. 

It  is  gratifj'ing  to  observe  that  this  very  work  in 
English  and  History  has  already  been  undertaken  in 
Alexander  County  by  Miss  Winnie  Davis  Leach,  of 
the  Hiddenite  High  School.  An  interesting  outline 
of  her  projects  is  given  in  a  brief  article  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

Every  high  school  could  well  afford  to  give  credit 
for  such  work  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  work  in 
history  and  English,  and  also  in  geography. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

To  Supeiintendeiits,  Principals,  and  Teachers: 

A,  short  time  ago  an  open  letter  from  the  State 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey  was  directed  to 
superintendents,  calling  attention  to  Arbor  Day, 
November  5,  and  suggesting  that  it  be  observed  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the 
high  schools,  with  some  appropriate  exercises. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  important  occasions 
which  should  be  celebrated  by  the  sMiools,  and  I 
hope  that  each  principal  will  arrange  to  observe  the 
daj'  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  value  of  our 
trees  and  forests  to  the  rising  generation  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much,  and  there  is 
no  pleasanter  and  more  eft'ective  way  of  impressing 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child  the  beauty  and  value  of 
trees  than  by  planting  and  subsequent  care  of  trees 
in  the  school  grounds  or  by  learning  about  them  on 
Arbor  Day. 

Such  exercises  need  not  interfere  to  any  extent 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  school;  in  fact,  -they 
may  be  made  to  assist  in  such  work  through  the 
writing  of  essays,  learning  recitations,  etc.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  teachers  can  arrange  to  carry  out 
some  simple  exercises,  such  as  have  been  suggested 
in  the  letter  referred  to,  either  on  November  5  or 
some  later  date  in'  November. 

E.  C.  BROOKS, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the 
schools  are  in  need  of  corrective  treatment  for  eye 
defects,  according  to  a  bulletin  on  "The  Eyesight  of 
School  Children."  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 


,  A  "Congress  of  Boards  of  Education"  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  annual  National  Education  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Salt  Lake  Citj'  in  Julj',  the  theme 
being  "Financing  and  Managing  the  Public 
Schools. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-1921 


I.— READING  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 

Text:  Freeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School 
Practice. ' 

LESSON  THREE— CHAPTERS  IX.,  X.,  XL 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Selection  and  Emphasis  of  Subject-Matter. 


I.  Selection  of  Subjects  and  Parts  of  Subjects  for 

Special  Emphasis. 

Sum  up  the  points  given  to  prove  that  some  sub- 
jects are  more  important  than  others. 

List  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  give  a  fundamental  reason  why  each  is  included. 

Sum  up  the  points  given  to  prove  that  some  parts 
of  a  subject  are  more  important  than  others.  Give 
examples  from  your  experience. 

Compare  the  Geography  course  given  here  Avitli 
the  work  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
Refer  also  to  "The  Teaching  of  Geography,"  by 
Dodge  and  Kirchwey  (publislied  by  Rand,  McNally 
Company),  and  "Special  Method  in  Geography, ".by 
McMurry  (published  by  Macmillan  Company). 

II.  Development  of  the  Subject-Matter  Which  Now 

Makes  Up  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

Summarize  briefly  (1)  the  Traditional  Yiew,  (2) 
the  Hypercritical  View. 

What  is  meant  by  the  "Modern  Study  of  Values"? 

What  is  the  First  Basic  Principle  underlying  the 
Evaluation  of  School  Subjects? 

Discuss  the  four  ways  in  which  subject-matter 
may  be  used  in  the  lives  of  those  who  take  it. 

What  is  the  teacher's  duty  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  metliods  used  as  determined  by 
these  four  functions? 

Show  tlie  application  of  these  functions  in  tlie 
illustrations  given  in  Geograpliy  and  History. 

What  is  the  Second  Basic  Principle  in  the  Evalua- 
tion of  School  Subjects? 

The  tliree  points  involved  in  adjusting  subject- 
matter  to  tlie  physical  and  mental  growth  of  chil- 
dren are : 

(1)  Time  for  learning  the  meclianies  of  the  com- 
mon branches. 

(2)  Need  for  making  methods  and  materials  as 
concrete  as  possible. 

(3)  Standpoint  for  judging  the  results  of  a  child's 
work — effect  of  this  point  of  view  on  the  teacher's 
methods. 

Summarize  the  arguments  given  on  each  point. 
Wliat  are  your  conclusions  in  the  light  of  your  expe- 
rience ? 

Wliat  is  the  Third  Basic  Principle  in  the  Evalua- 
tion of  School  Subjects? 

Summarize  the  points  involved  in  the  selection 
and  emi)hasis  of  subject-matter  with  regard  to  the 
diificulties  which  are  met  by  the  cliild  in  learning  it. 

Give  the  grade  in  which  the  various  subjects  are 
first  introduced  according  to  the  State  Course  of 
Study. 

When  are  certain  processes  in  aritlnnetic  first 
placed  before  the" child?    Why? 

Give  other  illustrations  of  the  time  when  certain 


parts  of  subjects  are  first  presented,  because  of  their 
difficulty. 

Give  examples  of  (1)  over-learning,  (2)  of  work 
which  is  too  easy,  (3)  of  methods  which  call  for  little 
eff'ort  on  the  child's  part. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Selection  and  Evaluation  in  English. 

1.  The  Function  of  English. 

Show  by  concrete  illustrations  that  English  is 
essential  from  economic,  social  and  cultural  stand- 
points. 

What  are  the  fundamental  reasons  for  including 
English  in  the  school  curriculum? 

2.  Oral  English. 

Accepting  as  true  the  words  of  President  Wheeler, 
list  the  suggestions  given  on  pages  214-215  for  de- 
veloping in  the  child  tlie  ability  to  speak. 

References: 

(a)  Sheridan's  Speaking  and  Writing  English 
{Macmillan  Company),  pages  1-8. 

(b)  Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

(c)  State  Course  of  Study. 

3.  Written  English. 

Give  illustrations  to  prove  that  the  ability  to  write 
effectively  is  essential  in  vocations,  and  in  the  social 
and  cultural  phases  of  life. 

What  is  the  relation  between  effective  written 
Avork  and  oral  work?  (Sheridan,  pages  8-13;  Leiper, 
pages  7-8). 

Using  the  suggestions  given  by  Sheridan  in  the 
outlines,  by  grades,  work  out  a  series  of  written  lan- 
guage lessons  for  your  pupils,  based  upon  thorough 
oral  Avork.  (See  also  State  Course  of  Study  and 
Practical  English.) 

Let  your  pupils  make  dictionaries  of  the  words 
whose  use  they  are  to  master. 

4.  Reading  and  Study  of  Literatui'e. 

What  are  the  values  of  Reading  and  Literature? 

Show  that  silent  reading  is  more  important  than 
oral  reading.     (See  Klapper,  pages  23-25.) 

Wlien  the  reading  of  a  piece  of  literature  is  made 
(li-udgery,  liow  does  this  aft'ect  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose for  which  literature  is  given  to  children? 

Give  the  three  vital  forces  in  teaching  literature. 

Plan  to  incorporate  in  your  English  course  the 
suggestions  given  at  the  bottom  of  page  217. 

Compare  the  grammar  course  here  outlined  with 
the  work  as  given  by  Rapeer,  pages  112-135.  Look 
up  the  fourteen  grammatical  factors  given  as  essen- 
tial by  Rapeer,  on  page  30. 

Make  a  list  of  the  lessons  in  "Essential  Studies  of 
English"  Avhieh  should  be  stressed  because  of  their 
use  in  life. 

5.  Difficulties  Overcome  by  Growth. 

Give  examples  of  when'  and  how  difficulties  in  the 
English  Course  may  be  overcome  as  tlie  child  de- 
velops. 

What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  making  correct 
and  effective  use  a  habit  ? 

6.  Mechanical  and  Rational  Relations. 

Consult  the  State  Course  of  Study,  pages  142-145, 
for  the  parts  of  the  work  in  English  which  are  a 
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matter  of  niecliaiiical  memory  ami  assiji'iied  to  1lii' 
lower  grades. 

Do  you  plaee  emi)liasis  on  thj  "use  to  him"  of 
every  fact  in  grammar  that  a  child  learns? 

Compare  the  course  given  here  for  the  first  three 
gi'ades  witli  tlie  courses  in  language  and  reading  as 
outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

Plan  to  keep;  a  list  of  the  oral  and  written  mis- 
takes of  your  pupils,  and  give  lessons  based  on  these 
errors. 

7.  Ungrammatical    Expressions  —  A   Few    Common 
Errors. 

For  an  analysis  of  these  errors  see  Sheridan,  pages 
140-158. 

Give  the  causes  of  self-consciousness. 

List  subjects  for  oral  and  written  compositions  for 
your  grade.  (Sheridan,  pages  14-35,  and  outlines 
by  grades.) 

Why  is  the  abilit^y  to  organize  what  is  to  be  said 
or  written  difficult  to  develop? 

Suggestion :  After  a  pupil  has  selected  a  single 
phase  of  a  subject  for  a  composition,  oral  or  written, 
the  teacher  should  see  that  he  has,  or  can  get,  abun- 
dant information.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  the  topic 
to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  see  that  he 
organizes  his  ideas  according  to  a  plan.  "Then,  and 
then  only,  encourage  him  to  clothe  his  theme  in  ap- 
propriate details  of  language  and  to  put  it  before 
his  hearers  or  readers." 

List  the  "mechanical  demons"  upon  which  your 
pupils  need  special  emphasis. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Selection  in  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  and  Writing. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Functional  Values. 

What  criticism  is  made  of  the  course  in  arithmetic 
as  sometimes  taught? 

What  is  the  fundamental  test  to  be  applied  to  a 
course  in  arithmetic? 

Make  a  list  of  the  fundamental  processes  to  be 
stressed,  and  the  suggestions  given  for  making  the 
work  effective. 

Compare  this  course  with  the  woi-k  as  outlined  in 
the  State  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Selection  Based  upon  Growth. 

What  suggestions  are  given  for  adjusting  the 
work,  in  its  mechanical  phases  and  logical  applica- 
tions, to  the  growth  of  the  child? 

3.  Special  Difficulties. 

Do  you  agree  that  inaccuracy  in  the  work  "which 
the  child  is  supposed  to  know"  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty ? 

Outline  each  of  the  three  means  suggested  for 
securing  accuracy. 

Why  do  common  fractions  and  decimals  cause 
trouble  ? 

Would  it  not  be  wise  for  a  school  to  plan  for  a 
short  daily  drill  in  every  grade  in  the  fundamental 
operations,  until  they  have  become  second  nature  ? 

SPELLING. 
1.  Functional  Vine. 

Give  the  value  in  life  of  spelling. 
Give  an  instance  wheii  incorrect  spelling  has  been 
a  serious  handicap  to  a  person. 


2.  Spelling  Consciousness. 

What  two  factors  are  fundamental  in  Ihc  tlevcloii- 
ment  of  spelling  ability?    Why? 

Why  should  pupils  form  the  dictionary  habit? 

3.  The  Poor  Speller. 

What  criticism  of  present  methods  is  given? 

What  suggestions  are  given  for  intensive  work 
with  poor  spellers? 

Do  high-school  and  college  students  give  evidence 
that  this  work  is  needed? 

4.  Methods. 

Summarize  each  of  the  five  points  which  are  being 
stressed  in  spelling  methods  today.  Compare  these 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  Rapeer,  pages  48-55. 

How  does  a  knowledge  of  phonics  help  in  spelling? 

How  are  unphonetic  words  to  be  learned? 

5.  Rules. 

Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that  a  few 
rules  are  helpful?  Give  the  rules  which  have  helped 
you. 

Try  the  five  rules  given  here,  and  keep  a  record  of 
the  improvement  of  the  class. 

Sum  up  the  conclusions  as  given  on  page  255. 

6.  Spelling  Lists. 

Compare  the  lists  of  words  given  here  with  the 
Ayres  Scale  (Rapeer,  page  46)  and  the  lists  in  the 
New  World  Speller. 

Plan  to  give  these  words  to  your  pupils,  and  let 
them  keep  a  record  of  their  work.  Strive  for  mas- 
tery. 

WRITING. 

1.  Function. 

Discuss  the  necessity  in  life  for  the  abilitj'  to 
write. 

What  are  given  as  the  two  essentials  in  writing? 

2.  Points  to  Stress. 

Summarize  the  five  points  to  be  stressed. 

Compare  these  with  the  course  given  by  Rapeer 
and  the  outlines  in  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

Read  Freeman's  "The  Teaching  of  Handwriting" 
(published  by  Houghton  Mifiiin  Company).  It  is  an 
inexpensive  book,  and  gives  a  clear,  definite  treat- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
govern  the  teaching  of  writing. 

Consult  Freeman  as  to  the  question  of  musculai- 
movement  as  related  to  the  work  in  the  different 
grades. 

II.— READING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  J.  H.  Highsmith,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Scliools. 

Text:    Clark's  "The  High-School  Boy  and  His 
Problems. ' ' 

CHAPTER  V.   (Pages  76-95). 

The  Leisure  Hour. 

1.  Why  is  leisure  necessary?  Is  loafing  a  good 
way  in  which  to  spend  one's  leisure  time? 

2.  How  does  the  average  boy  dispose  of  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day? 

3.  Make  five  suggestions  on  "How  to  Spend  One's 
Time  Enjoyably  in  Railroad  Stations." 

4.  What  interests  should  a  boy  cultivate? 
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5.  What  psychological  elements  are  involved  in 
this  question  of  leisure?    What  moral  elements? 

"It  is  nearly  always  a-i  unfortunate  thing-  for  a 
boy  to  have  no  regular  duties  or  responsibilities 
aside  from  his  sjhool  -woi-k."  Is  this  so?  What 
should  he  do? 

6.  Why  is  too  niueli  money  a  bad  thing  for  the 
boy? 

7.  Should  a  high-school  boy  have  an  automobile 
at  his  disposal?     Why? 

8.  How  may  a  high-school  boy  utilize  his  leisure 
time  ? 

9.  How  may  parents  and  teachers  assist  the  boy 
in  the  proper  disposal  of  this  leisure  time? 

10.  To  Avhat  extent  should  boys  patronize  the 
moving-picture  show? 

11.  Wliati  shoukl  a  boy  read? 

12.  Name  ten  of  the  best  books  for  a  high-school 
boy  to  read.  (Send  a  copy  of  your  list  to  the  High 
School  Inspector.) 

13.  Why  should  a  boy  take  regular  exercise? 

14.  How  can  the  school  prepare  the  boy  more  ad- 
equately for  the  use  of  his  leisure  time  ? 

CHAPTER  YI. 
Books  and  Reading. 

1.  Why  do  high-school  boys  lack  the  reading 
habit  ? 

Read  the  middle  paragraph  on  page  100.  Is  the 
author  correct  in  his  statements? 

2.  How  may  the  situation  be  remedied? 

3.  Mention  live  books  not  ordinarily  included  in 
tlie  English  course  that  miglit  properly  be  so  in- 
cluded ? 

4.  How  may  high-seliool  boys  b;^  encouraged  to 
form  the  reading  habit? 

5.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Harvard  Classics? 

6.  What  would  vou  substitute  for  the  "Dime 
Novel"? 

"The  main  thing  is  that  one  should  get  the  habit 
of  reading.  If  that  is  developed  early,  the  problem 
of  cultivating  a  liking  for  what  is  good  and  of  event- 
ually developing  a  real  interest  in  what  is  best  is  not 
so  d'ifficidt."    Is  this  true? 

7.  Give  all  of  the  reasons  that  you  can  why  one 
should  form  the  habit  of  reading? 

"The  training  in  English  in  our  schools  does  not 
develop  the  reading  habit  generally,  nor  does  it 
a%vaken  generally  an  interest  in  good,  not  to  say  the 
best,  literature.''    Why? 

8.  How  may  one  learn  to  read?  See  page  108  for 
the  answer. 

9.  How  may  one  learn  to  read  rapidly?  Should 
high-school  students  be  encouraged  to  form  this 
habit? 

10.  Why  do  not  people  read  more  poetry  than 
they  do?  Why  should  high-school  boys  memorize 
poetry  ? 

11.  Name  five  of  the  best  magazines  that  high- 
school  students  should  have  access  to. 

Are  you,  as  teacher,  acquainted  with  the  best 
books  in  your  field?  The  three  greatest  books  ever 
written  on  Education  are:  Plato's  Republic,  Rou- 
seau's  ^mile,  and  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education. 
Do  you  know  these  three  books? 


WHAT  THE  PATRONS  THINK  OF  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Roy  H,  Thomas.  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 
tor  North  Carolina. 

For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  people  in 
the  communities  in  which  vocational  agricultural 
schools  are  located  think  of  the  agricultural  work,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  186  farmers,  and  180  re- 
plies were  received.  Every  reply  contained  favor- 
able comment  on  the  value  of  the  work.  Not  a  sin- 
gle farmer  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  work 
worth  while.  As  indicated  by  the  replies,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  chief  benefits  the  communities 
have  derived  from  the  schools : 

1.  The  boys  are  more  interested  in  the  farm. 

2.  More  boys  are  remaining  on  the  farms.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  two-thirds  of  the  replies 
stated  that  the  agricultural  work  had  been  the 
means  of  keeping  more  boys  on  the  farms. 

3.  Boys  remain  in  school  longer. 

4.  Farming  conditions  in  the  communities  have 
been  improved. 

5.  Individual  aid  to  farmers  has  brought  beneficial 
results. 

The  following  repl3'  from  one  farmer  is  typical : 

"The  agricultural  instruction  tits  our  farm  boys  for 
their  life  work.  It  bridges  the  gap  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  This  work  meets  a  long-felt  need  in  our 
school  system.  The  agricultural  teacher  assists  the  farm- 
ers in  the  community  to  solve  their  various  problems. 
The  project  work  is  the  means  of  keeping  a  large  number 
of  boys  from  dropping  out  of  school.  The  example  set  by 
the  pupils  in  caring  for  their  projects  has  a  great  influ- 
ence in  improving  farming  methods  in  the  community." 

A  school  superintendent  said : 

"I  have  never  seen  a  more  successful  venture  in  the 
school  business  than  Vocational  Agriculture." 

A  State  educational  official  sends  the  following  in 
regard  to  the  work  in  the  Orange  County  Training 
School  at  Chapel  Hill : 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  vocational 
courses  that  have  been  given  in  this  school  for  the  past 
two  years  have  been  exceedingly  profitable  and  effective. 
I  have  watched  this  work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  have  been  gratified  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

"At  present  the  school  has  21  pigs,  worth  at  least 
$1,000;  37  vegetable  garden  projects  are  being  carried 
on;  6  .girls  are  undertaking  projects  in  chicken  raising, 
and  the  vegetable  gardens  are  in  excellent  condition. 

"I  understand  the  vocational  teacher  has  been  visiting 
these  projects  regularly  at  about  ten-day  intervals. 

"One  of  the  fine  by-products  of  this  work  has  been 
manifested  in  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
ored citizens  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  in 
better  gardening,  better  farming,  and  more  hygienic  liv- 
ing conditions.  If  the  vocational  courses  in  other  train- 
ing schools  of  the  State  are  proving  as  effective  as  are 
those  in  the  Orange  County  Training  School,  you  will 
have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  progress  that  is 
being  made." 


"Please  change  my  paper  from to 

j  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of ,"  is  a  good  form  to  use  when 

you  change  your  post-office  address. 


HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  FOR  PALESTINE. 

Many  of  the  world's  greatest  Jewish  scholars  have 
pledged  their  support  to  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem,  planned  to  be  the  center  of  culture  in 
the  new  Jewish  national  homeland,  according  to  a 
report  just  received  from  the  London  Zionist  Or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  noted  physicist,  who  recently 
astounded  the  scientific  world  with  his  new  theories 
on  light  rays  and  gravitation,  heads  the  list  of  some 
of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  academic  world  today, 
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who  will  hold  a  conference  soon  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, to  prepare  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Uni- 
versity. The  date  of  the  conference  has  not  been 
fixed,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  will  lae  held  in  the  early 
summer. 

Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, considered  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
town  planning,  is  designing  the  university,  as  part 
of  the  sclieme  of  modernization  he  is  earrj-ing  on  in 
Jerusalem,  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  thousands  of 
immigrants  who  will  settle  there  as  soon  as  the 
British  mandate  is  establislied  over  Palestine. 

Tlie  corner-stone  of  the  university  is  laid  on  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  With  part  of  the  $10,000,- 
000  being  raised  throughout  this  country  this  year 
for  the  Palestine  restoration  fund,  Professor  Geddes 
has  announced  tliat  he  expects  to  have  the  clicmical 
research  buildings  completed  this  year,  so  that  grad- 
uate students  and  scientists  from  all  over  Europe 
may  come  to  Jerusalem  and  carry  on  experiments 
for  the  agricultural  reconstruction  of  the  Holy  Land. 
—New  York  G-lobe. 


DESIGN  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 

In  order  to  promote  the  beautification  of  school 
grounds  in  North  Carolina,  the  Bureau  of  Extension 
has  established  a  new  division,  called  the  Division  of 
Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds,  under 
tlie  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  Kenan 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  University 
Arboretum,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Hoffman,  who  will 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  division  and  field  worker. 

To  facilitate  its  work  and  to  present  the  program 
of  ground  improvements  which  it  contemplates,  tlie 
division  is  now  preparing  an  extensive  bulletin, 
which  will  contain  twenty  or  more  designs  for  actual 
and  hypothetical  school  grounds,  together  with  pho- 
tographs of  illustrative  plantings  from  various 
sources,  such  as  the  University  Arboretum  private 
grounds,  mills,  community  houses,  together  with  a 
few  typical  construction  designs  of  arbors,  walks, 
etc.,  each  genei'al  design  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
planting  plan  showing  the  plants  to  be  used. 

The  text  of  the  bulletin  will  consist  of  general  ad- 
vice as  to  principles  of  planting,  so  as  to  secure  de- 
sirable effects,  together  with  descriptions  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  recommended  for  use  in  the 
three  main  sections  of  the  State — east,  middle,  and 
west. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  division  is  the  giving  of 
direct  assistance  through  personal  visits  by  Miss 
Hoffman  to  any  school  that  indicates  a  desire  for 
help.  Miss  HofEman  will  also  visit  other  organiza- 
tions as  opportunity  allows,  in  order  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  general  subject  of  the  beautification  of 
grounds. 

In  offering  this  service,  the  bureau  will  follow  the 
usual  practice  which  obtains  in  all  its  service — no 
charge  will  be  made  for  personal  visits,  except  that 
it  is  expected  that  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  field 
worker  will  be  borne  by  the  school  or  organization 
visited.  Similarly,  no  charge  will  be  made  for  in- 
formation which  can  be  furnished  through  corre- 
spondence, and  copies  of  the  bulletin  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  resident  of  North  Carolina  upon  applica- 
tion. 

For  further  information  address  Division  of  De- 
sign and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds,  Bureau 
of  Extension,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


PRESIDENT   PROCLAIMS   PILGRIMS   DAY. 

President  Wilson  lias  issued  a  jiroclamation  in 
wliieh  he  requests  the  observance  by  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  the  same 
time  he  named  three  members  of  the  United  States 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission.  Six  members 
had  already  been  appointed  by  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows: 
My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

December  21,  next,  will  mark  the  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  flay 
will  be  becomingly  celebrated  at  Plymouth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Conimis- 
sion,  and  at  other  localities  in  Massachusetts.  While 
this  is  proper  and  praiseworthy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
influences  which  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims 
with  respect  to  civic  liberty  and  human  rights  have  had 
upon  the  formation  and  growth  of  our  institutions  and 
upon  our  development  and  progress  as  a  nation  merits 
more  than  a  local  expression  of  our  obligation,  and  makes 
fitting  a  nation-wide  observance  of  the  day. 

I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, next,  we  observe  throughout  the  Union  with  spe- 
cial patriotic  services,  in  order  that  great  events  in 
American  history  that  have  resulted  from  the  landing  of 
these  hearty  and  courageous  navigators  and  colonists 
may  be  accentuated  to  the  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Especially  do  I  recommend  that  the  day  be 
fittingly  observed  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools 
of  our  country,  to  the  end  that  salutary  and  patriotic  les- 
sons may  be  drawn  from  the  fortitude  and  perseverance 
and  the  ideals  of  this  little  band  of  church  men  and 
women  who  established  on  this  continent  the  first  self- 
determined  government  based  on  the  great  principle  of 
just  law  and  its  equal  application  to  all,  and  thus  planted 
the  seeds  from  which  has  sprung  the  mighty  nation. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hertunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


DRAMATIZING  THRIFT  BY  VITAL  TEACHING 

It  is  this  constructive  thrift  that  can  be  taught  to 
Americans.  It  is  as  easy  to  vivify  thrift,  to  dramatize 
it,  as  to  dramatize  any  other  subject  in  the  curricu 
lum.  When  a  boy  of  12  in  California  writes  me  that 
he  has  learned  through  his  war  savings  stamps  how 
money  rolls  up,  and  that  he  now  has  earned  and 
saved  $65  toward  a  coveted  college  education ;  when 
a  newsboy  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  only  one  in  a 
schoolroom  who  has  never  missed  a  week  in  pur- 
chasing a  thrift  stamp ;  when  reports  show  me  that 
the  school-children  of  Texas  own  about  $12,000,000 
woi'th  of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps,  and  that 
the  boys  and  girls  in  Ohio  each  bought  an  average 
of  seventeen  dollars  worth  of  these  securities  m 
1910;  when  I  learn  of  the  economical  use  of  school 
supplies  and  the  care  of  school  furnishings  in  those 
institutions  where  the  students  earn  and  save,  1 
know  that  there  is  something  in  thrift,  practically 
applied,  that  stirs  the  imagination  of  our  future 
citizens.  There  is  much  talk  about  vitalizing  educa- 
tion. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  it. 
School  leaders  have  it  within  their  power  not  only  to 
vitalize  and  practicalize  the  school  curriculum,  but 
to  permanently  fortify  the  economic  strength  of  the 
nation. — William  Mather  Lewis,  at  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, N.  E.  A. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTKS   AND    COMMENT. 

Ill  the  April  number  of  North  Car- 
olina Kdncation  a  note  in  this  de- 
jiartment  contained  the  statement, 
made  inadvertently,  that  the  book 
entitled  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shortliiuid  had  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Fligh  School  Textbook  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  four  years.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  competitive  publish- 
ers to  say  that  the  book  was  not 
adopted  but  only,  along  with  two 
others,  approved  by  the  Commission 
for  use  in  the  high  schools. 

H     H     n 

Schools  and  students  who  are  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
will  welcome  the  very  interesting' 
Vistas  Sudanierlcanas  just  published 
by  Ginn  &;  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  romance  of  the  life 
in  the  wide  plains  and  great  cities  to 
the  south  of  us  is  here  given  from 
some  of  the  novels  of  South  Ameri- 
can life  written  by  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibanez  and  in  other  chapters  writ- 
ten by  him  specially  for  this  volume. 
It  contains  232  pages,  is  illustrated, 
and  has  a  vocabulary  and  no;es.  Car- 
olina Marcial  Dorado,  of  Columbia 
University,  is  the  editor. 


Among  the  not  too  large  a  com- 
pany of  those  writers  of  school  his- 
tories of  something  like  a  score  of 
years  ago  who  chose  to  express  disfa- 
vor to  the  Bismarckin  policies  of  Ger- 
many, was  Professor  Willis  Mason 
West,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. In  a  foreword  to  his  new 
book.  Modern  l^i'ogress  lAUyn  &  Ba- 
con) is  related  an  incident  that  is 
worth  retelling  here.  In  his  Modom 
History,  published  in  19  02  was  a 
paragraph  criticising  the  "blood  and 
iron"  processes  of  Prussianism,  as 
being  also  processes  of  "fraud  and 
falsehood,"  and  closing  with  the  very 
pertinent  observation  that  "It  is  too 
early  yet  to  say  that  that  policy  is 
truly  victorious."  In  July,  1918, 
when  the  last  German  drive  was  at 
its  high  tide  of  fury  and  Haig  de- 
clared that  his  hard-pressed  armies 
were  fighting  with  "back  to  the 
wall,"  a  German  newspaper,  the 
Kolnische  Zoitung,  quoted  the  para- 
graph  from   Modem  History  and   ex- 


ult ingly     added     this    editorial    com- 
ment : 

"Don't  think  you  are  listening  to 
Lloyd  George  or  Wilson.  .  .  • 
No,  this  stuff  is  in  a  schoolbook  of 
that  country  we  thought  friendly  to 
us!  Here  are  the  roots  of  hatred  to 
Germany.  .  .  .  We  must  change 
all  this  after  the  war  " 

Truly  a  condemnation  to  be  cov- 
eted! 

H     H     n 

If  prosperity  does  not  increase  the 
necessity  for  economic  spending 
neither  does  it  diminish  the  wisdom 
of  careful  and  persistent  saving. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  savings 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Dvpartment 
at  Washington  has  issued  a  very 
helpful  pamphlet  of  21  pages,  called 
Teaching  the  Children  to  Save,  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  training  their 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  the  saving 
and  investment  of  money.  It  is  filled 
with  suggestive  and  helpful  mate- 
rial, and  may  be  had  free,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  application  to  the  Savings 
Division  of  the  War  Loan  Organiza- 
tin.  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Not  the  least  valuable 
teachings  of  the  pamphlet  are  the 
precepts  to  be  found  on  the  lower 
margins  of  the  pages,  such  as 
"Thrift  takes  you  up  the  ladder. 
Waste  brings  you  down,"  and  "The 
time  to  save  money  is  before  you 
spend  it." 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Theme-Building.  By  C.  H.  Ward. 
The  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut; Author  of  "Sentence  and 
Theme"  etc.  Cloth,  561  pages,  Price 
$1.4  8.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

"I  longed,"  says  the  author,  who 
tor  seventeen  years  has  taught  a 
tenth-grade  class  in  composition,  "to 
build  a  book  in  which  the  text  should 
be  largely  comment  upon  the  exam- 
ples, and  exercises  should  spread  as 
far  as  publishers  would  allow."  He 
has  here  made  such  a  book.  That 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
plan  of  his  work  but  only  a  reading 
of  the  chapters  themselves  can  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  freshness,  clear- 
ness, and  directness  of  the  style  em- 
ployed by  the  author  in  carrying  out 
the  plan.  A  book  with  which  to  vi- 
talize and  make  effective  the  teach- 
ing of  composition  in  high  schools. 


sity  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  Edition. 
Cloth,  xxvi-|-2  55  pages.  Price  not 
given.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York. 

After  a  dozen  years  of  wide  and 
deserved  popularity,  this  valuable 
handbtiok  is  made  still  more  valu- 
able and  welcome  by  revisions  em- 
bodying improvements  suggested  by 
its  use  in  many  class-rooms.  These 
revisions  are  made  in  the  direction 
of  concentration  on  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  and  toward  a  more 
thorough  treatment  of  all  principle?. 
Additions  have  been  incorporated  in 
existing  rules  or  given  a  letter  num- 
ber under  them,  thus  leaving,  with 
only  two  exceptions,  the  paragraph 
numbers  of  the  original  edition  un- 
disturbed. 


The  Art  ol  Interesting:  Its  Theory 
and  Practice.  By  Francis  P.  Don- 
nelly, S.  J.  Cloth,  321  pages.  Price 
$1.75  net,  $1.90  postpaid.  P.  ,T. 
Kennedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 

An  interesting  and  instructive 
work,  not  only  for  advanced  classes 
in  English  composition  and  classes 
in  literary  criticism,  but  for  the  ma- 
(urer  lover  of  literature  as  well. 
The  style  is  fresh,  easy,  interesting, 
sparkling  at  times,  "carbonated"  as 
one  critic  puts  it.  The  art  of  inter- 
esting is  not  considered  in  relation 
to  public  speaking  alone,  but  also  in 
its  relation  to  written  speech.  Writ- 
ers of  magazine  articles,  writers  of 
letter.?,  writers  of  advertisements, 
writers  of  arguments — all  should 
find  something  helpful  here.  A  few 
of  the  chapter  headings  are:  The 
Tiresome  Speaker,  Interest  from  Di- 
rectness, The  Imagination  of  the 
Speaker,.  Memory  as  a  Test  of  Inter- 
est, Macaulay  and  Journalese,  Inter- 
est from  Antagonism  and  Original- 
ity by  Imitation. 


Handbook  of  Composition.  By  Ed- 
win C.  Woolley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professo.r   oj   English   m  the   Univer- 


Modern  Progress,  With  a  Prelimi- 
nary Survey  of  Earlier  Progress.  By 
Willis  Mason  West,  Sometime  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  He.ad  of  the 
Department  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Cloth,  750  pages.  Price 
$2.00.     Allyn   &   Bacon,  Boston. 

This  is  a  book  for  high  schools, 
placing  emphasis  on  the  latest  peri- 
ods in  history  and. giving  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  English  his- 
tory. Of  its  predecessors,  Modorn 
History,  published  in  1902,  and  The 
Modern  World  a  few  years  later,  the 
author  says,  "I  have  taken  glad  ad- 
vantage of  the  chance  to  write  a  new 
book  .  .  .;  and  I  have  used  the 
treatment  in  the  Modorn  World  only 
when  I  have  found  it  simpler  and 
clearer  than  any  change  I  could 
make  today."  The  closing  portion 
(Part  XI)  devotes  nine  chap- 
ters, nearly  a  hundred  pages,  to 
"The  War  and  the  New  Age,"  thus 
bringing  the  book  down  to  1920  and 
including  the  latest  developments  in 
international  relations  at  that  time. 
Written  in   the  light   of  the   last  six 
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years  it  is  a  story  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. Tlie  style,  the  arrangement, 
the  type,  paper,  print,  illustrations, 
and  textbook  equipment  greatly  eun 
rich  a  narrative  that  would  be  quits 
engaging  even  without  them. 


Handbook  of  Englisli  Composition, 

Second  Revised  Edition,  by  Luella 
Clay  Carson.  Cloth  xii  +  2  66  pages. 
Price  $1.28.  Yonkors-ou-Hudson, 
New   York:   World  Book  Company. 

An  attractive  and  compact  little 
book  of  reference  and  direction. 
Supplies  a  surprisingly  large  mass  of 
useful  information.  Separate  chap- 
ters deal  with  capitalization,  punctu- 
ation, italicsi,  abbreviation,  syllabica- 
tion, compounds,  spelling,  construc- 
tion and  criticism,  mechanical  aids 
and  processes,  letter-writing,  and 
Copy  for  the  printer.  The  appendixes 
contain  useful  information  on  poetic 
forms;  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  ho- 
monyms; words  often  mispro- 
nounced; a  few  common  errors;  bus- 
iness forms;  and  theme  correction. 
There  is  also  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy. Valuable  as  a  textbook  for 
schools  and  colleges  or  as  a  hand- 
book for  private  use  by  those  who 
seek  self-improvement  in  speaking 
or   writing   English. 


Ett'ective    English     Expression:     A 

High  School  text  on  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten Composition.  By  Edward  Har- 
lan Webster,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  Technical 
High  School,  etc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Cloth,  323  pages.  Price  not  given. 
Newson   &   Company,    New    York. 

A  new  book  in  English  composi- 
tion built  throughout  with  a  view  to 
achieving  the  end  indicated  by  its 
title.  Expression  by  speaking  or 
writing  is  regarded  as  a  purposeful 
activity — an  activity  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  definite  end.  To 
teach  those  who  study  it  how  to 
make  their  expression  through  Eng- 
lish effective  in  its  aim  is  the  con- 
sistently sustained  purpose  of  the 
book.  Emphasis  throughout  is  placed 
upon  the  project  method;  the  pupil 
is  set  to  doing  things  for  a  purpose; 
he  is  expected  to  plan  for  himself, 
to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  judge 
the  results.  A  book  for  the  live 
teacher,  with  live,  modern  methods 
and  material.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  valuable  and  suggestive  "Teach- 
er's Manual"  of  seventy-two  pages. 


History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools.  Revised  Edition.  By  S. 
E.  Forman.    Cloth,   523  pages.  Price, 

$ The  Century  Company,  New 

York. 

Compared  with  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1910,  this  revised  edition  is 
practically  a  new  book.  The  points 
of  improvement  are  thus  summarized 
in  the  preface:  "Many  new  chap- 
ters have  been  added;  most  of  the 
original   chapters  have  heen  rewrit- 


ten; many  important  structural 
changes  have  been  made;  the  Euro- 
pean background  has  received  a 
much  more  elaborate  treatment;  the 
industrial  features  of  our  growth 
have  been  more  fully  described;  the 
space  allotted  to  the  period  since  the 
Civil  War  has  been  more  than 
doubled;  the  facts  of  recent  history 
have  been  stated  in  much  greater 
detail."  But  with  these  changes,  ex- 
tensive as  they  are,  the  excellent 
plan  of  the  first  book  has  not  been 
wholly  abandoned.  The  narrative  is 
simple,  clear,  straight-forward,  un- 
folding the  growth  of  the  nation  with 
directness  and  steady  movement. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
nearly  all  of  them  new;  at  the  ends 
of  the  chapters  are  questions  on  the 
text,  suggestions  for  review,  and 
reading  references.  An  appendix  pre- 
sents an  excellent  general  review  in 
outline  of  the  great  subjects  of 
American  history,  and  an  entensive 
index  gives  ready  access  to  subjects 
and  topics. 


Asheville   Library    Oflfers    $25    Prize. 

What  extracts  from  the  writing.; 
of  any  author  of  the  English-speak- 
ing, race  ranks  first  in  excellence  of 
literary  expression,  and  why? 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion by  any  one  of  its  patrons  the 
Asheville  public  library  is  offering 
a  prize  of  $25.  For  those  patrons 
who  were  disposed  to  hold  back  on 
the  ground  that  only  a  "high  brow" 
would  be  likely  to  win  in  such  a 
contest,  the  library  authorities  of- 
fered an  explanation  calculated  to 
remove  what  they  regarded  as  an 
erroneous  impression. 

Every  school  child,  above  the  pri- 
mary grades,  it  was  explained, 
knows  of  some  illustrious  passage 
from  some  noted  writer — the  school 
readers  contain  many  such — and 
these  can  be  readily  found  in  some 
library  book  from  which  the  extract 
must  be  copied  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  rules. 

It  is  the  reason  given  in  supoprt 
of  the  selection  which  offers  the 
greater  difficulty,  but  the  difficulty  is 
not  great,  it  was  said.  Merely  state 
as  completely  as  possible,  why  you 
think  a  certain  extract  the  best — 
you  know  why  you  think  it  the  best 
and  just  tell  why." 

"For  example,"  it  was  continued, 
one  may  select  the  verses  of  'In 
Flanders  Fields,'  and  the  reason  may 
be  stated  something  like  this — the 
reason  must  be  given  in  fifty  words 
or  less:  It  is  a  picture  In  prose, 
beautiful  in  brief  expression.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  every 
phrase — concise  in  actual  words,  it 
is  prodigal  in  Implication." 

"This  is  merely  to  give  an  idea  of 
how  a  reason  may  be  stated.  It  can 
be  done  more  simply  or  more  ornate- 
ly." 

It   is   stated  that  no  originality   in 


reason  is  required.  There  are  many 
books  in  the  library  which  give 
beautiful  selections  with  brief  com- 
ments. The  librarian  will  be  glad  to 
indicate  these  to  any  inquirer.  There 
is  no  inhibition  against  the  securing 
of  advice  from  any  "high  brow"  or 
any  one  else. 


SOIL  SURVEY  A  GREAT  HKIiP  TO 
TEACHERS. 


Rural      Teachei-s  .      of       Agi-ioiilturo 

.Should   I'se   the   Report    of   the 

North   Carolina  Soil   .Survey. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams,  of  the  S.ate 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering, urges  the  teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  rural  schools  to  study  the 
soil  maps  of  their  counties  and  to 
use  the  services  which  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  is  ready  to  render 
them.     He  says: 

In  order  that  rural  teachers  may 
ttach  agriculture  in  the  most  vitaliz- 
ing way  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
have  at  hand  as  much  available  and 
defiuite  agricultural  information  as 
possible  for  use  with  reference  to 
the  soils  and  agriculture  generally 
of  the  community  in  which  their 
schools   are  located. 

It  is  believed  that  the  pupils  will 
be  much  more  interested  and  that 
the  homes  of  the  community  will  be 
brought  in  much  closer  touch  with 
the  schools  by  the  proper  use  in  the 
teaching  of  such  information.  If 
ihe  parents  of  the  children  are  able 
lo  see  that  the  teachers  are  giving 
the  pupils  something  of  direct  prac- 
tical value  with  reference  to  the 
soils  of  the  community  as  well  as 
something  too,  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  soils  of  the  farm  of  the 
fathers  themselves,  it  is  bound  to 
make  ^  great  impression  for  good. 

The  report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Soil  Survey  not  only  gives  such  in- 
formation of  specific  value  with  ref- 
erence to  the  general  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  county,  but  sup- 
plies soil  maps  of  the  different  coun- 
ties which  will  enable  trained  teach- 
ers to  present  a  definite  picture  in 
an  interesting  way  to  the  pupils  with 
reference  to  the  soils  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  county  or  neighbor- 
hood. This  information  will  not 
only  appeal  to  the  boy  pupils  be- 
cause it  is  defiinte  information  about 
something  in  their  own  farms,  but 
will  also  be  a  means  of  supplying 
through  the  pupils  definite  informa- 
tion to  their  fathers.  Not  only  this, 
but  alert  teachers  may  go  one  step 
further  and  secure  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  information  with  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  the  soils  of 
the  community  in  the  way  of  plant- 
food  requirements,  crop  adapta- 
tions, rotations,  etc..  which  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  teachers  who 
(Continued  on  page  20.) 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  IJKIEFS. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Educatiou  is  to  open  a  preparatory 
EctLOol  iu  Raleigh  for  the  benefit  of 
ex-service  men. 


The  Wilkesboro  High  School  has 
organized  a  literary  society  which 
will  hold  meetings  twice  a  month  in 
the  school  auditorium. 


Work  on  Snow  Hill's  new  $75,0JO 
school  building  is  being  pushed 
with  a  view  to  completion  and  oc- 
ciupancy  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 


All  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
Supt.  L..  M.  Epps  at  Mount  Airy 
hold  the  highest  certificates  re- 
quired by  the  State.  The  salaries  ot 
all  teachers  there  were  recently  in- 
creased from   5o  to   60   per  cent. 


The  Appalachian  Training  School 
at  Booue  has  secured  the  services  ot 
a  trained  man  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  have  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  kindred  work  of  the 
school,  including  looking  after  the 
campus   and   grounds. 


A  new  building  at  Castalia  is 
nearing  completion  where  the  boys 
will  take  vocational  training  in  ag- 
riculture. As  soon  as  men  and  ma- 
terial can  be  placed  a  modernl.- 
equipped  dormitory  tor  girls  is  to 
be  erected  at  a   coat  of   .$40,000. 


From  every  quarter  comes  the 
news  of  schools  overflow. ng  with 
students.  The  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions for  the  crowds  of  children  now 
flocking  to  the  school.,,  is  in  many  lo- 
calities acute,  it  being  out  of  the 
question  to  take  care  of  all  the 
school  children  without  additional 
buildings,  which  it  will  require 
many  months  to  build. 


l^ive   High   Schools  ui  Sajnpsoa. 

ISampson  now  has  five  public  high 
tchools,  Clinton,  Roseboro,  Salem- 
burg,  Newton  Grove  and  Shady 
Grovel.  Salemburg  and  Clinton 
schools  have  already  opened  with 
large  attendance.  The  other  three 
will  open  Monday. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it 
will  not  be  long  before  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  county  will  be  in 
reach  of  a  public  high  school.  In 
addition  to  the  five  public  high 
schools,  Pineland  and  Delway  at- 
tract many  students,  not  only  from 
this  county,  but  also  from  abroad, 
and  both  have  had  most  auspicious 
openings. 


Mr.   E.   E.   Sams   County   Superinten- 
dent of   Lenoir. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  re- 
entrance  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams  in:o  edu- 
cational work.  When  he  left  the 
State  Department  of  Education  a 
year  or  so  ago,  it  was  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  law  with  his  brother  in 
Winston-Salem.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
"'as  elected  superintendent  ot  schools 
of  Lenoir  County  to  succeed  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Kinsey,  who  is  now  superinten- 
dent emeritus.  His  former  co-work- 
ers have  a  hearty  welcome  for  him. 


Wilkes  Still   At  Work. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Wilkes 
County  Teachers'  Association  was 
another  record-breaker.  There  were 
205  teachers  registered  present. 
About  one  hundred  joined  the 
Teachers'  Asrsembly.  A  significant 
new  step  forward  was  the  division  of 
the  association  into  departments — ■ 
pi'imary,  grammav  grade,  high  school 
in  which  the  questions  affecting  each 
will  be  discussed  in  their  separate 
meetings  at  the  county-wide  sessions. 
The  November  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  graded  school  in  North 
Wilkesboro. 


Meredith     AVins     <^\\v     in     the     Tar 
Baby's   Competition. 

Chapel  Hill,  Oct.  23. — To  Mere- 
dith College  and  to  Miss  Mary  Til- 
lei-y.  of  Meredith  College,  go  the 
honors  in  the  Carolina  Tar  Baby's 
Competition  among  3  7  woman's  col- 
leges tor  selections  submitted  to  the 
girls'  number  of  the  university  stu- 
dents'  humorous  publication. 

By  virtue  of  submitting  the  largest 
number  of  accepted  contributions  to 
this  special  number  Meredith  wins 
for  the  first  year  the  silver  loving 
cup  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  Tar 
Baby.  On  the  cup  will  be  inscribed 
the  name  of  Miss  Tillery,  who  scored 
higher  than  any  other  individual.  It 
will  remain  the  property  of  Meredith 
for  a  year  when  the  competition  will 
be  renewed. 

Miss  Katherine  Willis,  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
was  the  second  highest  individual 
scorer.  Following  Meredith  on  team 
scores  are  North  Carolina  College, 
Peace,  Chicora  College,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  Salem  College,  in  the  or- 
der named. 

The  results  are  announced  simul- 
taneously with  the  publication  by 
the  Tar  Baby  of  its  girls'  number, 
which  is  made  "P  entirely  of  con- 
tributions by  students  in  girls' 
schools.  The  contest  was  thrown  • 
wide  open  to  representatives  of  37 
institutions. 


School  Coniniitteenien  Oi-ganize  in 
Edgecombe. 

A  meeting  of  the  School  Commit- 
teemen of  Edgecombe  County  was 
held  Tuesday,  October  19,  192  0,  iu 
the  courthouse  of  Tarboro.  Thirty- 
five  members  were  present. 

At  this  meeting  the  duties  of  the 
committeemen  were  outlined  and  a 
permanent  organization  formed,  to  be 
known  as  The  Edgecombe  County 
School  Committeemen's  Association. 
The  following  were  elected  as  offi- 
cers: President,  W.  H.  Killebrew; 
Vice-President,  C.  F.  Eagles;  Secre-- 
tary,  Mrs.  Dempsey  B.  Batts. 

A  committee  of  three  —  J.  A. 
Brake,  of  Dixie;  J.  A.  Forbes,  Mac- 
clesfield, and  B.  E.  Batts,  of  Busy 
Workers,  were  appointed  together 
with  Supt.  R.  E.  Sentelle  to  draft  a 
constitution  and   by-laws. 

It  was  decided  to  open,  the  col- 
ored Lchools  iu  the  county  November 
29,    1920. 

Dr.  Outland  asked  the  assistance 
of  all  committeemen  in  any  health 
problems  that  may  arise  in  their 
communities. 

Thursday,  November  4th,  was 
agreed  upon  as  Educational  Day  at 
the  Coastal  Plain  Fair,  all  children 
to  be  admitted  at  reduced  rates  pro- 
vided the  tickets  are  obtained  from 
teachers  at  their  respective  schools. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  these  rates 
to  hold  good  at  the  gates  if  tickets 
are    not    previously   secured. 

Committeemen  decided  that  the 
teachers  should  actually  teach  six 
hours  per  day  exclusive  of  the  noon 
recess,  but  the  committeemen  and 
teachers  of  each  locality  were  allow- 
ed  to   specify   the   hours. 

The  time  of  the  next  meeting  was 
left  subject  to  call  but  meetings  will 
be    held   at   regular   intervals. 

The  committeemen  in  the  mean- 
time decided  to  have  a  meeting  in 
their  re-pective  schoolhouses  once  a 
month. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
bring  the  committeemen  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  county  to- 
gether several  times  a  year  cannot 
help   but   be   productive   of   good. 


Fianklinton  to  Censor  Pictures  and 
Plays. 

The  town  of  Franklinton  has  e'^- 
tablished  a  censorship  to  pass  on  the 
various  kinds  of  performances  that, 
wish  to  exhibit  there.  Recently  a 
vaudeville  of  questionable  nature 
made  its  appearance  at  one  of  the 
play-houses  there,  and,  upon  com- 
plaint ot  a  number  of  citizens,  the 
censorship  was  decided  upon  to 
keep  away  objectionable  shows,  etc. 
It  is  learned  that  the  censors  have 
already  tabooed  a  minstrel  that  was 
booked  for  Franklinton  next  week. 
The  censors  are  Misses  Frances 
Winston,  Eleanor  Vann  and  Prof. 
Hoy  Taylor, 
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"PILGRIMS    GOING    TO    CHURCH" 


BOUGHTON. 1834 


Is  your  school  celebrating  the  Tercentenary? 

The  Victrola  can  help  you  as  nothing  else  in  your  festivals,  f  tes  and  pageants.  A  rich 
store-house  of  correlative  historical  music,  i-ecorded  especially  for  schook,  is  jours  M^ith  a  \'^ictrola 
and  Victor  Records  in  your  classroom. 

What  music  did  the  Pilgrims  know  and  use?  The  Cavaliers  in  Virginia?  What  music 
did  they  find  here? 

INDIAN  MUSIC 

Adaptation  of  Indian  Themes: 
Papupooh      (2)   The  Sacrifice 


OriginaK Sung  by  Indians  : 

Medicine  Song 

White  Dog  Song      (:)  Grass  Dance 

Gambler's  Song 

Penobscot  Tribal  Songs 


^  Ewa-yea!      (2)    Wah-wah-taysee 

1763S  By  the  Shores  of  Gitchie  Gumee 

18^44  Then  the  Uttle  Hiawatha 


Direct  Imitations: 
Navajo  Indian  Songs 

Adaptation  of  Indian  77 
By  the  Weeping  Waters 
Aooah      (.:)    Her  Blanket 
By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka 
Sioux  Serenade 


Psalms: 

Psalm  107 
Psalm  100 

Old  Rounds: 
Early  to  Bed      C)    Three  Blind  Mice 

(3»   Good  Night 
Scotland's  Burning      (2)    Row,  Row,  Row 

Your  Boat      (3)  Lovely  Evening 


Idealisation  of^ndian  Themes 

From  an  Indian  Lodge 
'"**'  Indian  Lament 

)  ,-,,-  Largo  ("New  World  Symphony"; 

jlMI  Uttle  Firefly 

UoA•^      '    Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water 
J  ^^-  -  Dagger  Dance  ("Natoma") 

MUSIC  OF  THE  PURITANS 

Old  English  Singins^  Games: 

17643  Looby  Loo 

'  Oats.  Peas,  Beans 

Jolly  is  the  Miller 
London  Bridge 
Mulberry  Bush 
Round  and  Round  the  Village 


AmorylUs 
Irish  Ult 
Rinnce  Fada 


MUSIC  OF  THE  CAVAUERS  IN  VIRGINIA 
16474  May  Pole  Dance— Bluff )  Adeste  Fideles 

17331  King  Hal  M70S7  First  Nowell 

17840  Minuet — Don  Juan  J  Rigodon    Rameau' 


ELIZABETHAN  BALLADS  KNOWN 
IN  THE  COLONIES 

Airs  of  Ophelia  17717  Full  Fathom  Five  1  ,~-^-> 

The  Girl  I  Left  )  ,--^.         Where  the  Bee  Sucks  1  ^'''^- 

Behind  Me  ji/.-^  !t  Was  a  Lover  and       1 17534 


67201 


Have  You  Seen  But  a  I 


643:Q 


His  La 

O  Mistress  Mine 


17662 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE'* 

REG,    U-    S      PAT      OFF. 

This    trademark   and  the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  the  lid!     Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING   MACHINE  CO. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


Whyte  Lillie  Grow    j 

The  Victor  SERVES  the  Schools.      For    further 
information  consult  any  Victor  dealer,  or  write 

Educational    Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument  thatis 
used  in  thousands  of  schools. 
Many  years'  experience  has 
proved  itis  the  instrument  ucst 
adapted  to  all-round  schooluse. 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  daieer.  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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SOIL  SI  UVEY  A  GREAT  HEI^r  1«^> 
TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

once  utilize  the  Soil  Survey  Reports 
o£  their  different  counties  in  this 
way  will  iind  it  to  be  of  invaluable 
service  in  teaching  the  subject  of 
agriculture  iu  a  specific,  practical 
and  vitalizing  way  to  their  pupils. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
of  fundamental  importance  that  all 
those  who  are  doing  agricultural 
work  iu  the  State,  teaching  or  othe»-- 
wise,  shall  study  the  soil  and  its 
need's  for  larger  and  more  economi- 
cal crop  yields,  as  the  soil  is  the 
source  of  our  food  and  clothing,  and 
most  of  our  wealth. 

The  study  of  geography,  it  would 
appear,  too,  had  best  start  with  the 
pupil's  environment,  proceeding  from 
the  faniiliar  to  the  unfamiliar,  rath- 
er than  with  the  moon,  stars  and 
sun.  The  soil  maps  and  the  reports, 
prepared  by  the  soil  survey  of  the 
different  counties  of  the  State, 
would,  therefore,  appear  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint,  to  offer  un- 
usually suitable  material  for  the 
study  not  only  of  agriculture  but  of 
starting  an  interesting  and  profltabh- 
fctudy  of  geography  by  the  rural  and 
urban  pupils.  By  such  study  the  pu- 
pils should  learn  many  things,  un- 
der the  environment  in  which  most 
of  them  will  have  to  live  and  workf 
that  will  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
them  in  living  more  efficient  and  use- 
ful lives. 


by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Caldwell;  to  the  best 
debater  and  for  the  most  excellent 
work,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bigger- 
staff.  B.  L.  S. 


Live  Items  Fi-oin  Forest  City. 

The  Forest  City  schools,  with  the 
best  trained  teachers  they  have  ever 
had  and  ever}'  one  a  member  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  are  now  in  the 
brightest  year  of  their  history. 

A  new  mush-room  structure  of 
five  rooms  has  been  erected  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow  until  the  new 
building  can  be  erected. 

A  live  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized.  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Watson  is  president.  The  organiza- 
tion meets  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month. 

Two  new  courses  have  been  added 
this  year:  Expression  and  Agricul- 
ture. The  Expression  course  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Claire  Reid,  who 
graduated  last  year  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege; the  Agriculture  course  is  in 
charge  of  C.  C.  Protfltt,  director  of 
the  Farm  Service  Department  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  N.  C.  A.  &  E.  Col- 
lege, ex-instructor  of  agriculture  In 
the  Catawba  County  Farm  Life 
School,  aJid  former  county  demon- 
strator of  Rutherford  County.  This 
course  is  given  through  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Farmers  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 

The  following  medals  will  be  given 
this  year:  To  the  best  declaimer,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gettys;   to  the  best  reciter. 


When  changing  your  postoffice, 
give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  ad- 
dress, and  say  with  what  issue  you 
wish   the   change  to  begin. 


The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

By  Caroline  E.  Myers,  and  G-irry  C.  Myers, 
Ph.D..  Head  Department  Psycliology,  Scliool 
of  Education,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 
A  highly  standardized  outgrowth  of  Stanford- 
Binet  and  the  Army  Group  Intelligence  Tests, 
One  twenty-minute  scale,  Kindergarten-univer- 
sity.      Country  school — city  school. 

Samp'e  set,  iwentn-flve  cents 


The  Sentinel 


Carlisle,  Pa. 


'^r  PREP^R^  fOR  A  LMRQER  SAL/^RV 


In  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  better  job  at  a  larger  sahir...  Modern  business 
demands  trainLd  men  and  women  e.xperts.  The  better  the  training  tlie  1  .r  .^r 
jour  salnr..  will  I  e.  Today  cur  grauuates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  mode;-n 
business.  Enroll  with  tliis  well- 
equi]iped  business  college,  and  help  to 
make  your  future  suoc.ss  secure.  Handsome  cata- 
li>,i;ue  mailed  on  request.     You  can  enter  any  time. 

Raleigh.  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


^^-^i^^^l^^^>2^{££^^-^y 


85%  of  the  schools  of 
the  United  Slater  know  the 
merits  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

They  teach  it. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago  Boston         San  Francisco 


CONSIDER  THESE  FACTS 


I  1)    You  are  now  in  the  earning  period  of  life. 

(2)  Your  earning  capacity  will  diminish  as  your  age  increases. 

(3)  Savings   are   hard   to   make   and   rarely   accumulate,   unless   made 

systematically. 

(4)  A  saving  of  about  13  cents  a  day  will  pay  tor  $1,000  Twenty  Year 

Endowment  Policy. 

(5)  The  Twenty  Year  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Maryland  Life  Insur- 

ance Company  has  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  Guarantees  to  pay  face  of  policy  at  maturity  or  in  event  of  prior 

death. 

(b)  Pays  a  dividend  each  year  which  may  be  used  to  reduce  premium. 

(c)  May  be  surrendered  any  year  after  third   for  proportional  S3ttle- 

ments. 

(d)  Cash  loans  may  be  secured  on  it,  without  other  collateral  or  en- 

dorsement. 

(e)  Policy  is  non-forfeitable. 

Consider  these  facts  and  write  for  further  particulars. 


B.  T.  COWPER,  Gen.  Agent, 

Citizens  Natiunal  Bank  Building, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Tai'boro  Will  Build  a  Teacherage. 

The  Tarboio  board  ot  education 
lias  purchased  a  lot  near  the  school 
building,  tor  the  purpose  of  erecting' 
a  teacherage,  which  will  probably 
be  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the 
1921  school  year.  By  purchasing 
the  lot  the  school  authorities  were 
able  to  take  over  the  lease  ou  a  slx- 
rooni  residence  adjoining  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed 
which  will  enable  all  teachers  to 
get  their  meals  at  this  residence 
taken  over  by  the  board.  This  ar- 
rangement was  suggested  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  that 
organization  was  approached  by  th" 
city  superintendent  asking  for  as- 
sistance in  getting  the  teachers 
properly  cared  for.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  all  of  the  teachers  have 
been  able  to  get  their  meals  at  one 
place  and  near  the  school.  Another 
important  fact  for  the  teachers  is 
that  they  will  get  their  meals  at  ac- 
tual cost  and  in  this  way  consid- 
ably  reduce  their  living  expenses. 


Ea.st    Spencer   Soon   to   Eh-cot   New 
School. 

The  otflcials  of  East  Spencer,  sep- 
ratcd  from  Spencer  only  by  th^ 
Southern  Railway  yards,  are  busy 
arranging  the  sale  of  $125,000  in 
improvement  bonds,  which  were  au 
thonzed  by  the  recent  session  o£  th- 
legislature.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
in  the  erection  of  a  modern  school 
building  and  in  the  construction  ot 
a  sewer  system  for  the  town.  Work 
on  both  will  be  started  as  soon  as 
the  bonds  are  sold.  It  is  understood 
that  a  large  contracting  firm  in  At- 
lanta is  ready  to  take  bonds  for  the 
cost  of  the  sewer  system  which  will 
be  about  half  of  the  issue.  The 
town  authorities  are  planning  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous school  plant  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000  or  more. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carrlina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

has  now  arranged  its  schedule  so  that  students  may  enter  cer 
tain  courses  November  10,  January  3,  or  February  4.  Many 
short  six  weeks'  and  three  months'  courses  are  offered,  giving 
graduate  and  undergraduate  credit.    Write  now  for  catalog. 


Let  Your  Pupils  Meet  Baby  Ray 

Thousands  of  children  and  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  "  Baby  Ray  "  way  of  entering  the  land  of  stories 
and  mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  printed  page. 

The  "Baby  Ray  "  way  is  delightful  and  easy  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  many  other  advantages  of  using 
The  Child's  World  and  Literary  World  Readers. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

North  Carolina  Representative,  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigli,  N.  C. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  TEACHER  IS  COMING 

Our  purpose  is  to  hasten  its  arrival. 

Teachers-  -  -Superintendents— -Professors 

Have  you  registered  with  us  ? 
Have  you  listed  your  vacancies? 

Our  Registration  Bureau  is 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Let  us  help  you  : 

Write  us.     Wire  us.     Phone  us.    Come  to  see  us. 

Our  Motto  :  "Service  First." 

OUR  ADDRESS: 

Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Inc. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

Distributors  of  School  and  College  Text  Books. 
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I'iiio  Woik  ill  Oiii-  Agricultiiial  High 
Schools. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Maltby,  federal  ageut 
for  agricultural  education,  after  his 
conference  in  Julj'  with  the  officials 
of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  teachers  of  vocation- 
al agriculture,  stated  that  North 
Carolina  will  lead  all  Southerji 
States  in  many  respects  in  the  re- 
sults obtained  last  year  from  the 
work   in   agricultural   high   schools. 

Mr.  Maltby  said  that  for  each 
dollar  invested  in  teaching  agricul- 
ture the  returns  from  the  project 
work  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
agricultural  courses  was  one  dollar 
and  forty-one  cents.  That  is,  the 
students,  while  going  to  school,  real- 
ized a  net  profit  from  their  super- 
vised practical  work  at  home,  a  sum 
which  is  several  thousand  dollars 
in  e.xcess  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  these  agricultural  departments. 
Also  the  individual  income  of  North 
Carolina  agricultural  pupils  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Southern  State.  Records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  of  each  pupil 
was   $150.43. 


Gastonia's   New   Sahii-y   Scale. 

The  school  board  of  Gastonia  has 
made  the  minimum  salary  of  its 
teachers  $1,2  00  a  year  for  graduates 
of  an  A  college  who  have  also  com- 


pleted the  required  amount  of  pro- 
fessional training.  For  those  ot 
liigher  qualifications  and  more  ex- 
perience the  salaries  will  range  up- 
wards, reaching  in  some  ca5es  as 
high    as    $210     a     month.      This     ad- 


vance is  the  result  of  action  long 
contemplated  by  Supt.  Joe  S.  Wray 
and  the  city  board. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
this  paper. 


Train  pupils  in  silent  reading 

THE  BOYS  ANfD 

GIRL.S  re:a.de:rs 

By  Emma  Miller  Bolenius 


FOURTH  READER 
FIFTH  READER 


SIXTH  READER 
TEACHERS'  MANUAL 


are  something  more  than  a  collection  of  well-chosen  literature.  They  teach 
reading.  The  equipment  for  the  selections,  carefully  arranged  to  be  taken 
as  a  course  through  the  year,  develops  interest  and  initiative.  It  teaches 
the  pupil  (a)  how  to  study;  (b)  to  organize  thought;  and  (c)  to  interpret 
thought.     It  provides  supervised  study  for  every  pupil. 

THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

EVERYDAY    A.RITHIVIEXIC 

By  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet  E.  Peet 
Adopted  in  March  for  exclusive  basal  use  in  Arizona. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  furnish  pupils  with  well-sharp- 
ened tools  for  solving  the  number  problems  of  actual  life.  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  mastery  of  the  essential  processes, — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion, Division,  Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage.     In  three  hooks. 


4  PARK  ST. 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

Represented  by  George  Duncan,  Belle  Mina,  Ala. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


The  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  Series 

includes  over  170  volumes  suitable  for  elass-room,  reading-  circle,  or  library. 
Among-  the  titles  in  the  series  will  be  found  the  masterpieces  of  the  language. 

The  text  of  each  classic  has  received  special  attention,  and  the  editorship  is 
marked  by  sound  scholarship  and  judgment.  The  notes  are  suggestive  and 
helpful  without  being  obtrusive. 

Since  it  includes  practically  all  of  the  titles  recently  recommended  by  the 
College  Entrance  Board  in  its  comiDrehensive  list,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
comjilete  and  satisfactory  series  of  classics  for  schools  now  available. 

The  price,  which  is  uniform  for  all  volumes,  is  likevdse  the  lowest  average 
price  at  which  schools  can  purchase  such  classics  in  modem  editions,  well 
edited  and  bound. 

To  avoid  confusion  of  varying  prices,  many  schools  have  adopted  this 
series  exelusivety. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Va. 
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Messrs.  Nezvson  &  Company  announce  the  publication 
of  the  following  book  that  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
teachers  of  English : 

Effective  English  Expression 

By  EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  the  Depaiiment  of  English,  The  Technical  High  School,  and  Director  of  En0sh, 
Junior  Hi^h  Schools,  Springfield,  Massacluisetts 

This  book  emphasizes  in  nearly  every  exercise  the  four  steps  of  procedure  associ- 
ated with  the  successful  working  out  of  The  Project  Method  ;  viz,  purposing, 
planning,  executing,  judging.  The  pupil  is  made  to  approach  each  exercise  with 
his  purpose  clearly  defined  and  stated  as  a  guide,  by  means  of  which  he  is  encour- 
aged to  plan  (select  and  arrange  material),  present  or  execute  his  organized 
thought,  and  finally  revise  or  judge  his  product.  This  emphasis  upon  purpose 
guarantees  unity,  coherence,  emphasis,  and  gives  to  each  exercise  a  vitality  and 
an  interest  always  associated  with  the  purposeful  act.  The  subjects  for  writing 
and  speaking  deal  with  social  and  business  life  and  incorporate  the  various  school 
projects  characteristic  of  student  activities  today. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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The  Southern  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEAOHEKS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIEXCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BliACKROARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  QUALITY. 

When  placing  \our  rclers,  get  the  best  school  equipment  and  purchase  same  where 
you  can  obtain  maximum  quality  at  minimum  cost.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
School  Furnitijre  and  Supplies  in  the  South. 

Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment  from  Richmond,  Virginia. 

■  AMERICAN    TUBULAR    STEEL    DESKS,    ANY 
SIZE,  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE. 

Electrically  welded. 
Hj-gienic. 
Sanitar}^ 
Noiseless. 

Guaranteed  for  a  lifetime. 

Can  also  furnish  other  styles  Combination,  Adjust- 
able and  Stationary  Desks.    Write  for  prices. 


KINDERGARTEN    CHAIRS    AND    TABLES. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Material,  such  as  Pricked 
Sewing-  Cards,  Counting  Blocks,  Wooden  Beads  for 
Stringing,  Colored  Sticks,  Letter  Cards,  Phonic 
Word  Builders,  Word  Cards,  Calendars  to  Color, 
Stencils,  Drawing  Paper,  Wax  Modeling  Clay, Water 
Colors,  Crayola,  etc. 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System,  best  for  school  use.   Write  for  special  catalogue  today. 
Chemical  and  Waterless  Indoor  Toilet  System  for  schools.     Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine 
Trade  Mark,  VIRGOPLATE. 
There  are  many  composition 
blackboards  manufactured  and 
being  offered  to  the  school  of- 
ficials, but  Virgoplate  contains 
a  great  many  advantages  over 
other  so-called  Composition 
Blackboards.  This  blackboard 
is  manufactured  under  a  spe- 
cial process  by  us,  and  the  sur- 


VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE     MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


face  contains  a  substance  which  causes  it  not  to  wear  slick  as  soon 
as  other  composition  blackboards.  Same  will  not  buckle,  warp  or 
chip  like  other  composition  blackboards,  which  is  caused  from  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  other  blackboards  not  being  acclimated 
to  the  climatical  changes  existing  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina  and 
other  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Made  in  Black  and  Green  in  the 
standard  widths  and  lengths.  Can  make  immediate  shipment  from 
Richmond,  Va.     Write  for  free  sample  today. 

Send  us  a  plan  of  your  school  auditorium,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  seating  plan  and  send  our  representative  with  full  size 
samples  to  show  you  and  your  purchasing  committee.  We  handle  a 
large  variety  of  popular  priced  auditorium  chairS^  in  the  iron-end 
chairs,  movable  assembly  chairs  or  portable  chairs,  folding  chairs 
and  many  other  styles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Our  1920-21  complete  catalog  No.  600  now  ready.  Be  sure  and  get 
a  copy  of  same  before  placing  your  order.  This  catalog  will  give 
you  valuable  suggestions  and  an  insight  of  what  should  be  used  in 
the  schools  of  today.  Write  us  today.  Catalogs,  information  and 
prices  furnished  promptly  on  your  requirements.  Everything  for 
schools  and  colleges. 


No.  27 
AUDITORIUM  CHAIR 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000-12  AVEST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICH.MOND,  VA. 

WEST    VIRGINIA    BR.\XCH,   BOX   147,   CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
NORTH   CAROLINA   BRANCH,  BOX  200,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Row  "  J1  ehristmas  Carol "  Ula$  mritten  and 

Received. 

[Quoted  from  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens.] 

Active  as  Dickens  had  been  in  the  now  ending  year  (1843)  and  great  as  were  its  varieties  of 
employment — ^his  genius  in  its  highest  mood,  his  energy  unwearied  in  good  work,  and  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment  without  limit — he  was  able  to  signalize  its  closing  months  by  an  achieve- 
ment supremely  fortunate.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  November,  he  had  finished  his  memorable 
' '  Christmas  Carol. ' '  It  was  the  work  of  odd  minutes  of  leisure,  .  .  .  but  I  can  testify  to  the  accu- 
racy of  his  own  account  of  what  befell  him  in  its  composition;  with  what  strange  mastery  it 
seized  him  for  itself;  how  he  wept  over  it,  and  laughed  and  wept  again,  and  excited  himself 
to  an  extraordinary  degree;  and  how  he  walked  thinking  of  it  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  about 
the  black  streets  of  London,  and  many  a  night  after  all  sober  folks  had  gone  to  bed.  And  when 
it  was  done  ...  he  let  himself  loose  like  a  madman. 

"Who  can  listen,"  exclaimed  Thackeray,  "to  objections  regarding  such  a  book  as  this?  It 
seems  to  me  a  national  benefit,  and. to  every  man  or  woman  who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness." 
Such  praise  expressed  what  men  of  genius  felt  and  said ;  but  the  small  volume  had  other  tributes, 
less  usual  and  not  less  genuine.  These  poured  upon  its  author  daily  all  through  the  Christmas 
season,  letters  from  complete  strangers  to  him,  .  .  .  not  literary  at  all,  but  of  the  simplest  domes- 
tic kind,  of  which(  the  general  burden  was  to  tell  him  amid  many  confidences  about  their  homes, 
how  the  "Carol"  had  come  to  be  read  aloud  there,  and  was  to  be  kept  upon  a  little  shelf  by  itself, 
and  was  to  do  them  all  no  end  of  good. 
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SPECIAL  PRICE  REDUCnONS 

10%  to  25%  Effective  December  6th,  1920 

Delayed  Shipments  School  Furniture  and  Supphes 

We  have  recently  received  several  shipments  school 
supplies  which  should  have  reached  us  during  sum- 
mer, including  car  load  Blackboards,  70,000  square 
feet ;  car  load  Dustless  Crayon,  10,000  gross ;  50  gross 
all-wool  Erasers ;  small  lot  Steel  Frame  School  Desks ; 
large  lot  Colored  Crayons,  Blackboard  Slating,  School 
Bells  and  Gongs;  Pencil  Sharpeners;  several  styles 
Unabridged  Dictionaries,  Teachers  Desks,  Chairs,  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Systems. 

We  have  in  warehouse  limited  stock  Durecon  Steel 
Frame  School  Desks,  just  through  the  factory— Maps, 
Globes  and  general  School  Supplies. 

We  are  recognized  as  the  largest  school  supply  dis- 
tributors in  the  South,  covering  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

We  buy  in  large  quantities  andget  the  best  prices 
and  special  discounts.  We  manufacture  our  own 
teachers  desks  and  DURECON  steel  frame  school 
desks,  now  at  reduced  prices. 

We  propose  to  give  to  our  customers  and  schools 
every  price  advantage  possible.  All  special  prices  and 
discounts  subject  to  present  warehouse  stock  and  pay- 
ment of  account  within  30  days  from  date  of  shipment. 

Write  for  our  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HANDBOOK  and 
submit  list  of  what  you  need  AT  ONCE. 

Southern  School  Supply  Company 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY,  ASHEVILLE,  NOV.  24-26 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Everybody  admits  that  the  thirty-seventh  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  was  good; 
better  than  that,  it  was  filled  with  such  good  spirit 
and  such  genuine  enthusiasm  that  the  memory  of 
man  does  not  recall  another  equal  to  it.  The  weather 
was  just  right,  the  accommodations  seemed  to  be 
entirely  sufficient,  and  the  program  kept  the  teachers 
interested  without  boring  them. 

There  was  a  little  confusion  at  first  as  to  the 
proper  meeting  places,  but  within  a  short  time  every- 
thing was  working  with  accustomed  smoothness  and 
traditional  regularity.  The  people  of  Asheville  gave 
several  delightful  excursions;  therefore  there  was 
enough  break  in  the  program  to  fill  the  week  with 
genuine  pleasure. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
officials  for  the  manner  in  which  the  program  was 
worked  out.  President  S.  B.  Underwood  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  presiding  officer ;  in  fact,  he  has  set 
such  a  high  standard  that  all  succeeding  presidents 
will  have  cause  for  congratulations  if  they  can  meas- 
ure up  to  this  standard.  This  leads  me  to  say  that 
all  school  executives  who  are  weak  at  this  point 
should  make  a  special  study  of  handling  audiences. 
There  is  nothing  that  bores  people  so  much  as  to  be 
under  an  official  who  doesn't  know  his  own  mind 
antl  is  not  sure  as  to  what  comes  next.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  quite  so  pleasing  and  reassuring  to 
an  audience  as  to  be  under  an  executive  who  knows 
how  to  dispatch  business  with  ease  and  to  keep  the 
crowd  active.  Superintendent  Underwood  met  this 
standard.  Those  who  come  after  him  should  study 
his  method. 

The  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission. 

The  entire  progi-am  was  built  around  the  report  of 
the  State  Educational  Commission,  and  most  of  the 
discussions  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  this  report.  The  teachers  were  not  able  to  secure 
copies  of  it  until  they  arrived  in  Asheville ;  this  was 
unfortunate,  but  unavoidable.  They  were  unable  to 
enter  into  the  discussions  as  fully  as  they  desired  to, 
because  they  knew  only  from  rumors  and  imperfect 
newspaper  reports  what  the  report  contained. 

The  Code  was  incomplete ;  copies  were  unobtain- 
able. However,  it  was  discussed  by  members  of  the 
Commission  and  others,  but  it  was  understood  that 
only  the  general  outlines  had  been  prepared,  and 
that  the  details  were  yet  to  be  woi-ked  out. 

While  the  report  contained  many  features  that 
were  not  wholly  complimentary  to  the  State,  the 
teachers  were  not  surprised,  because  they  have  been 
saying  from  time  to  time  that  if  the  State  at  large 
really  knew  the  actual  conditions,  the  good  people  of 
the  State  would  see  to  it  that  the  conditions  are  im- 
proved. The  report  simply  carries  this  information 
in  a  very  striking  way  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  one  subject  that  created  most  discussion  was 


the  method  proposed  in  the  Code  of  electing  county 
school  boards.  The  popular  election  by  the  people 
was  proposed.  However,  it  became  very  evident 
that  the  State  was  not  yet  ready  to  offer  that  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem ;  therefore,  the  Commission 
decided  not  to  recommend  to  tlie  General  Assembly 
such  a  method  of  electing  boards  of  education. 

The  Departments. 

The  departments  were  very '  well  attended ;  but 
since  more  time  was  given  to  general  meetings  than 
usual,  because  of  the  interest  in  the  Commission's 
report,  there  were,  of  course,  fewer  department 
meetings.  In  fact,  the  programs  were  not  carried 
out  in  detail.  Many  came  prepared  with  papers  and 
outlines  for  discussion,  but  were  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  subjects  assigned.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact,  as  was  said  above,  that  so  much 
interest  was  aroused  in  certain  parts  of  the  report 
that  many  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
preferred  to  have  their  say  on  the  report  than  to 
hear  prepared  discussions  on  other  questions  not  so 
intimately  related  to  the  report. 

Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  two  subjects 
that  have  not  been  emphasized  much  heretofore,  but 
which,  coming  into  prominence  now,  show  the  trend 
in  education. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  County  Supervision.  The 
supervisors  were  made  a  part  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents' Association,  and  an  entire  session  was 
devoted  to  supervision.  This  has  become  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  educational  life.  The  work  of 
these  supervisors  attracted  unusual  attention,  and 
many  superintendents  who  have  not  realized  fully 
the  value  of  supervisors  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  these  new  officials  are  capable  of  doing  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State. 

2.  The  second  of  these  subjects  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  of  Tests  and  Measurements.  This  was  fea- 
tured in  the  county  superintendents,  the  grammar- 
grade  teachers,  city  superintendents,  and  high-school 
teachers  and  principals.  It  has  become  very  evident 
that  the  teachers  of  the  State  must  have  some  stand- 
ard by  which  they  may  measure  the  efficiency  of 
their  work.  The  report  devotes  one  chapter  to  In- 
struction. It  is  v&ry  evident,  not  only  from  the  find- 
ings in  this  report,  but  from  observation,  that  the 
teaching  standard  in  North  Carolina  is  too  low. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  helpful  than  to  give 
teachers  not  only  a  conception  of  a  higher  standard, 
but  ways  and  means  of  attaining  it.  One  of  the 
rural  supervisors  gave  evidence  of  the  value  of  tests 
and  measurements  in  improving  the  method  of  in- 
struction. 

It  was  also  evident  in  the  department  meetings 
that  the  teachers  are  concerned  over  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient attention  being  paid  to  the  teaching  of  music 
and  physical  training.  The  city  superintendents 
especially  showed  unusual  interest  in  their  earnest 
desire  to  see  incorporated  in  North  Carolina  school 
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law  extensive  provisions  for  teaching  music  and  for 
physical  training. 

The  General  Meetings. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  general  meetings  were 
made  attractive  because  of  emphasis  placed  on  brev- 
ity. Heretofore  these  general  meetings  have  been 
too  long.  The  officials  of  the  Assembly  showed  rare 
wisdom  and  exhibited  strange  nerve  in  cutting  down 
the  number  of  speakers  at  each  general  meeting,  so 
that  the  teachers  might  leave  the  hall  alert  and  re- 
freshed, giving  them  opportunity  to  mingle  together 
in  the  hotels  and  discuss  what  they  had  heard,  or 
anything  else  under  the  sun  that  they  wished  to  dis- 
cuss.    The  evenings  were  really  unusually  pleasant. 

The  invited  guests  who  spoke  at  the  general  meet- 
ings were  above  the  average.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man,  who  had  charge  of  the  survey  and  the  report, 
gave  an  extraordinary  discussion  of  the  outlines  of 
this  report  and  the  New  Code.  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  a 
former  president  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  a 
former  teacher  in  the  State,  delighted  his  audience. 
Dr.  George  A.  "Works,  professor  of  rural  education 
in  Cornell  University,  was  equally  as  entertaining, 
and  kept  the  discussion  on  a  high  plane.  Rev.  W.  D. 
Moss,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Chapel 
Hill,  preached  a  good  sermon  to  a  great  crowd.  The 
president's  address,  by  Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood, 
pleased  his  audience. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  precedent  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  if  any  set  of  officials  in  the  future 
attempts  to  load  down  the  general  meetings  with  a 
multitude  of  speakers  and  ponderous  academic  dis- 
cussions, whose  chief  power  is  to  empty  the  benches 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  such  officials 
shall  be  required  to  stand  written  examination  on 
all  the  reading-circle  books  from  Pestalozzi  to 
George  Ade. 

One  of;  the  surprises  to  no  one,  except  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  sprung 
when  President  Underwood  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain  on  behalf  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  Any  one  who  saw  him  per- 
form immediately  afterwards  certainly  believes  that 
he  was  both  greatly  surprised  and  tremendously 
pleased. 

Six  Important  Resolutions. 

Following  are  six  important  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Assembly : 

1.  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
endorses  the  principles  embodied  in  the  so-called 
Smith-Towner  bill,  now  before  Congress,  and  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  North  Carolina. 

2.  That  the  Assembly  wishes  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  report  made  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mission, setting  forth  the  considerations  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State ;  that  it  commends  that  report 
to  the  careful  consideration  and  study  of  all  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  and  to  that  end 
would  suggest  that  the  delegates  and  members  pres- 
ent see  to  it  that  this  report  is  discussed  in  local 
units  and  given  the  widest  publicity. 

3.  That  the  Assembly  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Medical  Society 
of  North  Carolina  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  from  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  Medical  Societj'. 

4.  That  the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  trust 


and  honor,  and  demands  a  man  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications in  the  educational  world,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent salary  is  entirely  inadequate  for  this  position; 
that  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  recom- 
mend, through  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
this  salary  be  not  less  than  $8,000  per  annum. 

5.  That  we  hereby  endorse  the  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive policy  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  express  our  gratification  at  his 
re-election;  that,  in  particular,  his  successful  cam- 
paign during  the  session  of  our  last  Legislature  has 
meant  the  pledging  of  our  teachers  upon  a  distinctly 
professional  plane.  We  pledge  to  him  our  entire 
loyalty. 

6.  Whereas,  the  State  and  denominational  colleges 
are  in  such  a  crowded  condition  that  they  cannot 
provide  the  proper  facilities  for  educating  boys  and 
girls  to  that  degree  worthy  of  the  State's  leadership; 
and  whereas  it  is  the  disgraceful,  yet  tragical,  truth 
that  in  a  State  ranking  at  the  top  of  the  nation  in 
wealth,  over  2,000  boys  and  girls  were  denied  admit- 
tance to  the  colleges  of  the  State  this  fall,  because 
the  colleges  could  not  provide  room  for  them;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  that  the  people  of  the 
State  should  be  made  aware  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
these  overcrowded  conditions;  should  take  steps  to 
remedy  the  situation  and  provide  proper  facilities 
for  the  educating  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  who  in 
the  future  will  be  the  leaders,  educationally,  socially, 
industrially,  and  politically,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  New  Officials  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  closed  in  good  spirits.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected: 

President  —  R.  H.  Latham,  Superintendent  City 
Schools,  Winston-Salem. 

Vice-President  —  Charles  E.  Brewer,  President 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh. 

Secretary-Treasurer — A.  T.  Allen,  Secretary  State 
Board  Examiners. 

Executive  Committee  (new  members) — Miss  Bet- 
tie  Aiken  Land,  Guilford  County;  A.  E.  Akers,  Hali- 
fax County ;  Miss  Nellie  Flemming,  Burlington ;  A.  J. 
Hutchins,  Asheville. 

Tlie  Teachers'  Assembly  voted  to  join  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  and  Supt.  S.  B. 
Underwood,  the  retiring  president,  was  elected  dele- 
gate ;  Miss  Susie  Fulglmm,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  was  elected  alternate.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Direc- 
tor are  ex-officio  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association;  therefore  North  Carolina  will 
have  at  least  three  delegates  to  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 

Departments  Name  New  Officers. 

Late  returns  from  the  various  groups  were  com- 
piled by  the  Secretary,  A.  T.  Allen,  at  a  late  hour 
Friday,  showing  results  of  elections,  as  follows : 

Association  of  High  School  Teachers  and  Princi- 
pals— J.  Henry  Highsmith,  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  President;  Miss  Eleanor  Watson,  Principal 
Salisbury  High  School,  Vice-President;  Miss  Mary 
Powell,  Principal  Roanoke  Rapids  High  School,  Sec- 
retary. 

Association  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers  —  Miss 
Jane  Sullivan,  of  Asheville,  President;  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Hartzell,  Greensboro,  Vice-President;  Miss  Vennie 
Templeton,  Burlington,  Secretary. 

Department  of  Higher  Education — Dr.  J.  I.  Foust, 
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President  of  Nortli  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
Greensboro,  President;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Amick,  Dean 
of  Elon  College,  Elon,  N.  C,  Vice-President;  L.  R. 
Wilson,  University  of  North  Carofina,  Secretary. 

Association  of  Primary  Teachers  —  Miss  Bettie 
Aiken  Land,  Greensboro,  President;  Miss  Leila 
Cobb,  Raleigh,  Vice-President;  Miss  Mary  Summer- 
ell,  Gastonia,  Secretary;  Miss  Bessie  Wright,  Salis- 
bury, Treasurer. 

Agricultural  Section — J.  S.  Howard,  Salembui'g, 
President;  W.  D.  Barber,  Seaboro,  Vice-President; 
R.  A.  Olney,  West  Raleigh,  Secretary. 


Home  Economics  Section — Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
State  Supervisor,  Raleigh,  President;  Miss  Mary 
Bagwell,  Rich  Square,  Vice-President ;  Miss  Mary 
Henderson,  District  Agent  and  Extension  Worker, 
Secretary. 

Association  of  Music  Teachers — Mrs.  W.  J.  Fer- 
rell,  Raleigh,  President;  C.  G.  Vardell,  Red  Springs, 
Vice-President;  E.  M.  Betts,  Elon  College,  Secretary. 

New  officers  for  the  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents and  the  Association  of  City  Superintend- 
ents are  to  be  elected  at  meetings  these  two  organ- 
izations will  hold  at  a  later  date. 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK  OF  ROANOKE  RAPIDS  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

By  Annie  S.  Workman,  Elementary  Supervisor  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Schools. 

[Not<>. — In  Preeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School  Practice,"  the  reading  circle  book  for  elementary  teachers 
this  year,  we  find  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  project  teaching  in  the  .grades.  Below  is  a  report  of  how  certain 
principles  oiitlined  are  adapted  to  actual  class-room  practice.  I  trust  that  the  plan  given  here  may  not  only  be  sug- 
gestive to  other  study  classes,  but  will  also  encourage  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  application  of  principles 
and  methods  presented  in  our  reading  circle  books.  As  an  account  of  actual  work  done,  Miss  Workman's  report 
should  prove  suggestive  to  group  leaders  and  very  helpful  to  groups  of  primary  teachers  who  are  studying  the 
reading  circle  book. — Hattie  Parrott.] 

ants  to  help  thread  the  needles.  What  kind  of  stitches 
shall  we  take?  Why?  We  shall  only  fill  the  best  ones. 
How  shall  we  measure  the  peas?  Show  a  gill,  half  pint, 
one  pint,  and  one  quart  measure.  Tell  the  names  of 
each.     Which  shall  we  use? 

How  many  peas  needed  for  one  bag?  Two?  Three? 
Four?  etc. 

How  many  shall  we  need  to  buy?  They  cost  25  cents 
a  quart.  How  much  money  shall  we  need?  Would  some 
of  you  like  to  help  me  buy  these  peas?  Not  all  can  go; 
so  how  shall  we  choose  which  one?  Suggest  some  one. 
What  must  a  person  know  who  goes  to  purchase  any- 
thing? (How  to  make  change,  to  judge  good  measure 
and  good  quality  of  materials.) 

Lessons  which  grew  out  of  this: 

Ijanguagc:    The  committee's  report. 

A  committee  appointed  to  present  the  bags  to  the  first 
grades.     Games  made  up  to  be  played  with  the  bags. 

Aritlunetic:  Measuring  the  peas  to  fill  the  bags.  Origi- 
nal problems.  The  cloth  cost  6  0  cents  a  yard.  We  bought 
one  and  one-third  yards.     How  much  did  it  all  cost? 

The  needles  cost  2  0  cents  a  paper.  We  bought  three 
papers.     How  much  did  they  cost? 

The  thread  cost  10  cents.  How  much  did  the  thread 
and  needles  cost? 

The  peas  cost  25  cents  a  quart.  How  much  did  two 
quarts  cost? 

How  much  did  it  take  to  fill  20  bags  if  each  bag  held 
a  gill?  etc. 

Then  I  had  all  the  primary  teachers  to  dismiss  their 
classes  one  hour  before  the  regular  hour  for  dismissal. 
I  met  them  for  five  minutes  before  observing,  and  gave 
them  a  typewritten  outline  of  points  to  look  for  in  the 
lesson.     These  questions  were  as  follows: 

What  provision,  for  motive,  initiative,  judgment,  and 
organization  was  given  in  this  lesson?  Jot  down  any 
incidence  of  this  you  can  see. 

What  parts  of  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  was 
covered  this  way?  . 

What  correlation  is  possible  this  way? 


Our  Reading  Circle  met  with  the  primary  teachers 
Monday,  October  24.  At  our  first  meeting  (October 
3)  I  had  talked  to  the  teachers  about  the  four  stand- 
ards by  which  to  judge  a  recitation.  We  had  dis- 
cussed how  to  provide  for  a  motive,  initiative,  judg- 
ment, and  for  the  organization  of  the  subject-matter 
by  the  children.  Then  I  had  assigned  the  first  two 
chapters  in  "Projects  in  the  Primary  Grades,"  by 
Krackowizer,  and  had  asked  the  teachers  to  see  how 
a  project  could  be  judged  by  these  standards. 

Between  the  last  meeting  and  this,  I  planned  a 
project  with  Miss  Spencer,  the  second-grade  teacher 
at  Rosemary.    This  is  the  plan: 

A  PROJECT — TO   MAKE  BEAN   BAGS. 

Do  you  like  to  play  with  your  bean  bags?  Would  you 
like  to  make  any  more  of  them?  If  we  should  each  make 
one,  what  might  we  do  with  so  many?  (Present  them  to 
the  first  grades.)  If  we  are  going  to  make  bean  bags, 
what  things  do  we  need?  (Cloth,  needles,  thread,  a  foot- 
measure,  peas,  a  measure  for  peas,)  (What  do  we  need 
first  to  make  our  bags?  (Cloth.)  Hold  up  the  old  bean 
bags.  Do  you  think  these  bags  are  made  of  the  right 
kind  of  cloth?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  why?  Pass  samples 
of  cloth,  some  thin  and  light-colored,  some  thick  and 
dark.  Examine  these  samples  and  see  which  cloth  you 
prefer  to  use.  (Dark  brown  and  dark  blue  denim  was 
chosen.  The  teacher  had  already  bought  the  dark  blue 
cloth  because  she  wished  to  continue  with  the  project  at 
this  time.  Ordinarily  an  estimate  of  how  much  would  be 
needed,  and  the  cost  of  it,  would  be  made  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  buy  it.) 

Which  of  these  old  bean  bags  do  you  like  to  play  with 
best?  What  size,  then,  shall  we  make  our  bags?  Esti- 
mate and  measure  to  see. 

If  the  bean  bag  is  3  Vz  inches  wide,  how  wide  should  we 
cut  the  cloth?  (Pour  inches.)  Why?  If  we  cut  it  4 
inches  wide,  would  that  be  wise?  (No;  we  have  to 
double  it  to  make  a  bag.  Cut  it  8  inches.)  How  long 
shall  we  cut  it?  Measure  and  see.  Do  we  double  the 
cloth  at  the  sides  and  at  the  top  to  make  bags?  (No.) 
It  I  told  my  cloth  this  way,  how  many  bags  this  size 
could  be  made?  (Five.)  If  I  fold  all  over  once,  how 
many  bags  could  be  made?  (Ten.)  Continue  until 
thirty  are  accounted  for,  and  measure  again  to  see  it  they 
are  the  right  size.  Teacher  then  cuts  the  cloth  in  strips, 
with  the  fold  showing  where  to  cut  the  bags  off.  These 
strips  are  then  passed  to  each  row.  The  first  child  cuts 
enough  off  and  passes  the  remaining  cloth  back  to  the 
one  behind  him. 

What  is  the  next  thing  to  do?  (Sew  all  sides  except 
one.)  How  many  sides  to  sew?  (Three.)  How  many 
shall  we  sew  now?     (Two.)     Why? 

Pass  needles  and  thread.  Put  enough  needles  for  each 
row  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  pass  it  to  the  first  one  in  the 
row.     Pass  thel  thread  in  the  same  way.     Appoint  assist- 


What  other  lessons  might  grow  out  of  this? 

The  discussion  brought  out  these  points: 

The  lesson  was  motivated  by  a  natural  love  tor  con- 
struction on  the  part  of  children  by  the  selection  of  the 
type  of  lesson.  It  was  further  motivated  by  asking  the 
children  if  they  needed  any  more  bags  to  play  with.  They 
thought  they  had  enough,  but  they  didn't.  They  didn't 
know  they  didn't  have  enough  bean  bags  because  their 
experience  with  them  was  limited.  The  teacher  then 
asked  if  they  would  like  to  give  some  bags  to  other 
grades.  The  children  responded  with  less  enthusiasm 
than  I  expected.  But  this  was  also  because  they  had  had 
little  experience  in  this  line.  After  the  bags  are  pre- 
sented to  others,  and  thanks  are  received,  I  am  sure  the 
enthusiasm  will  increase. 

The  plan  shows  organization  of  the  subject-matter 
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on  the  teacher's  part.  The  pupils  were  given  a  part 
in  this  by  such  questions  as  this:  What  shall  we 
need  to  have  in  order  to  make  our  bean  bags? 

Such  questions  as,  Wliat  shall  we  do  next?  allowed 
for  initiative.  The  form  of  questions  provided  for 
judgment.  If  we  are  making  bean  bags,  what  size 
should  we  make  them?    Why? 

What  size  are  these  that  you  like?  Measure  and 
see.  Estimation  and  testing  are  good  exercises  of 
thought.  Judging  the  suitability  of  tlie  samples  of 
eloth  for  bean  bags  was  a  good  exercise  of  judgment. 
Which  side  shall  we  sew  first?  Why?  Judging  the 
results  by  the  pupils  themselves  was  very  interest- 
ing. Some  poked  their  fingers  between  the  stitches 
and  said:  "This  will  never  hold  peas.  I'll  have  to 
sew  it  over  with  smaller  stitches." 

The  span  of  attention  and  interest  was  much 
longer  than  in  an  ordinary  recitation.  The  children 
had  some  exercises  in  facts  with  two  place  numbers, 


the  use  of  the  inch  measure,  the  pint  measure,  and 
the  writing  of  dollars  and  cents.  They  also  got 
splendid  exercises  in  English,  for  they  were  cor- 
rected whenever  they  spoke  incorrectly.  They  later 
planned  a  talk  to  make  in  presenting  the  bags  to 
another  class.  The  selection  of  a  committee  to  buy 
the  peas,  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  framing 
of  number  stories  about  the  bean  bags,  gave  the  best 
kind  of  language  lessons. 

Other  lessons  which  grew  out  of  this  were  the 
games  which  could  be  played  with  bean  bags.  The 
making  of  other  bags  for  marbles  and  trash  paper. 

Tlie  teachers  were  then  given  a  typewritten  list  of 
games.  If  time  had  permitted,  we  would  have 
played  some,  but  it  was  then  dark. 

Every  one  left  feeling  that  they  had  gained  some- 
thing for  every-day  use  in  the  school-room  from  the 
Reading  Circle  lesson. 


THE  USE  OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY 

By  William  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Most  school  text-books  in  history  are  furnished 
with  a  variety  of  pictures.  Evidently  the  authors, 
reflecting  no  doubt  prevailing  pedagogical  notions, 
are  under  the  impression  that  books  should  be  so 
equipped.  I  sometimes  Avish  it  were  possible  to  have 
an  experience  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  get  a 
genuine  report  as  to  the  actual  use  made  of  this 
equipment,  which  occupies  so  much  space  in  the 
books  and  is  placed  there  at  so  great  expense. 

My  impression  is  that  only  the  mOiSt  casual  refer- 
ence is  madq  to  pictures  where  they  are  used  at  all. 
At  any  rate,  they  constitute  no  vital  part  of  the 
teaching  paraphernalia.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  consider  why  this  is  true. 

One  reason  is  easy  to  discern.  We  have  said  in 
another  article  that  history  can  be  taught  best  by 
stating  its  subject-matter  as  a  series  of  questions  in 
which  it  is  feasible  to  stimulate  sufficient  interest  on 
the  part  of  pupils  to  lead  them  to  pursue  inquiries  in 
search  of  answers.  We  discover,  for  example,  that 
people  in  the  course  of  time  have  changed  the  pre- 
vailing way  of  doing  a  given  thing ;  the  student  of 
history  seeks  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  change. 

Pictorial  illustrations  are  useful  in  this  process 
when  they  enable  pupils  to  visualize  the  change  and 
so  to  have  a  more  vivid  consciousness  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  A  series  of  pictures  indicating 
the  change  in  costume  from  century  to  century 
would  suggest  many  inquiries  that  would  stimulate 
the  curiosity  of  pupils  if  used  by  an  alert  teacher. 
The  poorest  teacher  can  find' something  to  contrast 
in  considering  the  implements  for  seeding  and  har- 
vesting wheat  in  the  various  stages  in  the  history  of 
its  production. 

Too  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  existing  books, 
however,  are  not  susceptible  of  this  easy  use.  They 
are  meant  to  illustrate  some  specific  event  which  is 
described  in  the  text,  as,  say,  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus or  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  have  on  my  desk,  as  I  write,  a  seventh-grade 
history  of  the  United  States,  furnished  at  consider- 
able expense  to  the  publishers,  and  so  to  purchasers, 
with  reproductions  in  color  of  pictures  of  both  of 
these  scenes.  I  wonder  whether  many  teachers  have 
made  effective  use  of  these  pictures.    I  imagine  not. 

Apparently  the  authors  and  publishers  assumed 


that  neither  the  teachers  nor  pupils  would  pay  much 
attention  to  the  pictures.  For  all  that  is  indicated 
in  the  book  to  the  contrary,  the  pupils  may  assume 
that  the  pictures  are  based  on  photographs  made  at 
the  time,  or  are  painted  by  artists  who  were  present. 
The  teacher  would  be  entirely  unable  to  correct  this 
misapprehension  if  left  dependent  on  the  book  itself 
for  information.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the 
origin  of  these  pictures;  not  even  the  name  of  the 
artist  is  given ;  so  no  material  is  made  available  for 
determining  whether  the  pictures  are  likely  to  be 
veracious  representations. 

In  fact,  in  the  same  book,  wliich  is  one  of  the  bet- 
ter of  the  seventh-grade  books  published  in  the  past 
few  years,  there  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  print 
depicting  Patrick  Henry  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  Instead  of  indicating  the  real  origin 
and  character  of  the  picture  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
the  authors  placed  under  it  this  title.  The  Speech'  of 
Patrick  Henry,  followed  by  the  quotation,  "I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give,  me  death." 

If  you  will  procure  a  picture  post-card  or  find 
some  book  containing  a  view  of  the  interior  of  old 
Saint  John's  Church,  where  Henry  actually  deliv- 
ered this  speech,  even  a  seventh-grade  pupil  will 
find  some  interest  in  demonstrating  the  inaccuracy 
of  tlie  picture.  A  similar  fault  may  be  found  with 
many  of  the  conventional  pictures  of  this  type  that 
find  their  way  into  the  books;  they  do  not  actually 
illustrate. 

Profitable  use  can  be  made  of  even  these  pictures. 
Prom  the  outset,  pupils  ought  to  understand  that 
books  are  merely  aids  in  the  study  of  history,  and 
are  by  no  means  final  pronouncements.  By  the  time 
they  reach  the  seventh  grade  at  least,  they  ought  to 
know  something  of  how  the  pictures  which  their 
books  contain  are  made.  The  date  when  photogra- 
phy came  into  general  use  is  a  much  more  important 
one  for  them  than  is  that  of  most  battles  or  the 
reigns  of  manj-  kings.  Before  we  learned  how  to  let 
objects  impress  their  appearance  on  a  medium  in  the 
sunlight,  our  pictures  were  obviously  first  seen  by 
human  eyes  or  conceived  by  human  imaginations, 
and  then  drawn  by  human  hands.  Such  pictures  are 
useful  in  teaching  history ;  how  useful  depends  on 
who  drew  them,  and  when  and  why  and  how.     If 
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text-books  do  not  supply  teachers  with  these  essen- 
tial facts  about  tTie  pictures  they  contain,  they  ought 
to  ascertain  them  elsewhere,  if  possible.  Since,  un- 
fortunately, this  information  is  not  easily  available 
to  most  teaehei's,  and  since  the  books  contain  very 
little  of  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  effective  use  of 
pictures  of  this  type. 

Always  be  ready,  at  any  rate,  to  admit  that  a  pic- 
ture as  obviously  inaccurate  as  the  one  mentioned 
above  is  not  veracious.  The  use  of  which  many  illus- 
trations of  this  type  can  be  most  easily  susceptible  is 
to  serve  as  the  material  for  inquiries  for  the  pupils 
to  determine  whether  they  agree  with  tlie  narrative 
in  the  text  or  in  the  events  added  by  the  teacher. 

The  use  of  wall  pictures  and  lantern  slides  in  the 
primary  grades  deserves  further  consideration,  for 
which  there  is  not  space  here.  In  my  opinion,  they 
ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  the 
instruction  given  in  history  and  civics  in  the  grades 
below  the  fifth,  and  their  use  ought  not  to  cease 
after  that  grade.  Unfortunately,  it  requires  a  more 
skillful  teacher  tlian  is  sometimes  entrusted  with  this 
elementary  work  to  use  these  helps  effectively.  For 
that  reason,  this  paraphernalia  is  not  ea.sily  accessi- 
ble and  is  by  no  means  so  completely  conventional- 
ized as  is  the  text-book. 


Perhaps  the  least  useful  pictures  of  all  to  the 
teacher  are  the  portraits,  or  alleged  portraits,  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  illustrations  in  most  of  the 
histories  of  the  United  States  prepared  for  use  in 
high  schools.  It  is  scarcely  feasible  to  find  points  of 
contrast  in  the  personal  pulchritude  of  the  divers 
warriors  and  statesmen  thus  portrayed.  Aside  from 
satisfying  a  momentary  curiosity  of  the  reader  as  to 
what  some  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  may  have  looked  like,  these  pictures  are  of  little 
use.  They,  like  pictures  of  the  last  type  mentioned 
above,  are  usually  rendered  even  less  useful  by  the 
failure  of  tlie  authors  of  the  books  to  give  sufficient 
information  about  the  origin  of  the  pictures.  One 
of  the  most  popular  histories  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  has  two  full-page  portraits  of  George 
Washington,  painted  by  different  artists  and  so  of 
different  appearance.  Both  may  have  been  repro- 
duced from  photographs,  for  all  the  author  of  the 
book  says  to  the  contrary.  His  inscription  under 
both  is  simjily  the  name  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

This  obvious  difficulty  in  making  a  sound  peda- 
gogical use  of  portraits  in  teaching  history  suggests 
the  subject  of  the  paper  for  next  month.  Is  it  a 
good  policy  to  begin  the  study  of  history  by  a  bio- 
graphical apijroach  ? 


A  STORY  OF  A  LOST  COIN 

By  Mary  Gordon,  Teacher  in  the  Franklinton  Graded  Schools. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  author  gives  In  this  story  an  interesting  solution  of  a  very  trying  situation.  It  was 
written  last  spring  as  a  paper  in  connection  with  the  reading  circle  work  and  handed  in  to  her  superintendent,  who 
vouches  for  it  as  an  account  of  a  real  experience.  Other  teachers  not  a  few  h#ve  been  confronted  by  similar  difficult 
situations.  How  did  they  handle  them?  How  did  you  meet  yours?  What  do  you  think  of  the  solution  here 
given? — W.  F.  M. 


It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  anything  I  might 
put  on  my  desk  in  my  school-room,  or  in  the  drawer 
of  the  desk,  would  not  stay  there  untouched  by  the 
pupils.  That  it  could  disappear  and  I  should  have  to 
confront  my  class  with  the  problem — "Where  did  it 
go  ? — ^Which  one  of  you  would  dare  invade  my  realm 
and  touch  that  which  was  forbidden? — Did  one  of 
you  do  it,  and  if  "yes,"  then — how  could  I  ever  de- 
termine who? — such  an  event,  I  say,  had  not  been 
thought  of  as  among  things  even  remotely  possible 
in  my  room. 

But  it  happened.  A  little  girl  brought  me  a  piece 
of  money  to  keep  for  her,  twenty-five  cents.  Open- 
ing my  table  drawer,  I  dropped  the  coin  in  one  cor- 
ner. Many  times  I  had  done  .iust  this  same  thing, 
and  no  trouble  had  ever  come  from  it.  At  the  close 
of  school  that  day,  the  child  came  up  for  her  money. 
I  opened  the  drawer,  but  —  the  ,  quarter  was  not 
there !  I  quietly  lifted  every  article,  piece  by  piece, 
to  be  sure  of  not  overlooking  it.  Diligently  did  I 
search,'  but  the  money  was  simply  not  there.  Then 
I  faced  the  room  with  my  brain  a  turmoil  of  ques- 
tions. I  knew  positively  the  janitor  had  not  visited 
the  room  that  day  when  I  was  not  in  there. 

I  asked  if  any  child  had  by  chance  touched  any- 
thing on  my  desk  that  day.-  Of  course,  the  answers 
were  all  "No."  But  even  as  the  question  was  asked, 
I  remembered  having  that  morning  had  to  punish  a 
certain  small  boy  by  keeping  him  in  at  the  15-minute 
rece.ss.  I  remembered  I  had  left  him  alone,  with  the 
door  closed,  and  I  also  recalled  then  certain  rumors 
I  had  heard  concerning  this  child's  habits — rumors 
I  had  paid  no  attention  to  until  now.  I  looked 
toward  this  boy.     Could  I  see  guilt  on  his  face,  or 


was  it  imagination  on  my  part?  I  dismissed  the 
grade,  asking  this  boy  to  remain  a  few  minutes. 

When  we  were  alone  I  questioned  him  as  to  how 
he  spent  his  time  while  staying  in  that  morning.  He 
answered  by  flatly  denying  having  seen  any  money 
or  going  near  my  desk.  I  knew  by  his  attitude  and 
speech  that  he  had  been  near  my  desk.  I  did  not 
accuse  him  once,  but  stated  that  I  had  lost  a  quarter 
belonging  to  one  of  the  girls  and  thought  probably 
he  had  seen  it.  I  went  to  my  desk,  carefullj'  laid  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  drawer,  left  it  half  open,  then 
walked  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  and  leaving 
the  boy  alone. 

I  was  gone  about  ten  minutes.  When  I  came  in 
the  door,  I  excused  him.  He  went  out,  calling : 
"Good-by,  Miss  G — ;  hope  you  find  your  quarter." 
When  he  was  gone,  I  went  to  my  table  drawer,  lifted 
the  sheet  of  paper,  and — there  was  my  quarter ! 

Whether  I  had  overcome  a  difficulty — solved  a 
problem,  or  not — I  cannot  say.  But  the  feeling  as 
of  a  great  burden  having  been  lifted  was  there,  and 
certainly  no  like  trouble  has  occurred  since. 


The  saddest  commentary  upon  education  in  this 
country,  public  and  private,  is  the  fact  that,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  University,  every  year  we 
are  sending  out  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
language  paupers.  —  Harry  Collins  Spillman,  in 
"Personality." 


Write  to  the  State  Educational  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  a  copy  of  its  recent  report  on 
educational  conditions  in  North  Carolina.  The  137 
pages  of  the  report  bristle  with  things  to  interest 
and  stir  up  the  candid  citizen. 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH. 

How  iiian.y  city  siiperiiiteiideiits  t,e.st  the  pupils 
regularly  to  see  Iioa^  they  are  learning'  to  read  and 
write?    This  is  an  important  matter. 


It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every  school  would  in- 
corporate in  its  reading  circle  work  this  year  a  pur- 
pose to  secure  better  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing. 


How  many  schools  make  anj^  attempt  to  teach 
civics?  Who  is  a  good  citizen  today?  How  many 
teachers  are  leading  their  pupils  to  a  sane  ansAver 
of  these  questions? 


If  you  need  any  further  argument  as  to  why  the 
one-room  school  should  be  consolidated,  read  the 
chapter  on  "Instruction"  in  the  Education  Commis- 
sion's report. 


To  every  reader  of  North  Carolina  Education  the 
editor  gives  his  good  wishes  for  a  Christmas  season 
of  great  happiness  and  a  New  Year  of  unsurpassed 
usefulness  and  achievement. 


The  schools  should  use  the  health  bulletins  issued 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  teaching  sanita- 
tion and  health.  These  bulletins  will  supplement 
the  text-books  to  great  advantage. 


Supt.  J.  F.  Webb,  of  G-ranville  County,  says  that 
he  has  a  number  of  patrons  who  advance  the  money 
for  trucks  whenever  the  board  will  consolidate  and 
transport  the  children.     This  is  co-operation. 


It's  the  open  season  for  fires.  Neglect  no  reason- 
able means  for  preventing  them.  School  buildings 
make  mighty  expensive  fuel.  And  you  don't  want 
your  school  work  interrupted  by  the  loss  of  your 
buildings,  either. 


Wherever  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected,  the 
authorities  should  be  sure  this  time  that  proper 
steps  are  being  taken  to  give  the  right  kind  of  ac- 
commodation, not  only  for  the  students,  but  for  the 
teachers.    They  should  build  for  the  future. 


The  Reading  Circle  Ovitliues  which  appeared  in 
September  are  reprinted  in  the  present  number  of 
North  Carolina  Education  for  the  benefit  of  quite  a 
number  of  readers  whose  subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived after  the  September  issue  was  exhausted. 


Not  content  with  having  all  its  teachers  members 
of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  Davie  County  we  believe 
to  be  the  very  first  to  achieve  the  double  distinction 
of  showing  100  per  cent  of  its  teachers  also  as  sub- 
scribers to  North  Carolina  Education.  A  signally 
worthy  example ! 


Patrons  of  the  school  should  be  taught  to  rely  on 
their  resources  as  much  as  possible  in  providing 
schools  for  their  children.  The  State  cannot  do 
everything.  A  good  public-school  system  must  be 
llie  result  of  co-operation  between  patrons  and  the 
school  authorities. 


Parents  are  complaining  that  their  children  are 
unable  to  secure  a  seat  in  school.  What  building 
program  are  you  planning  now  in  order  to  remedy 
this  defect?  The  county  authorities  are  subject  to 
indictment  if  they  do  not  provide  a  six-months 
school,  and  this  means  a  place  in  which  children  may 
be  taught. 


If  interested  in  organizing  or  stirring  up  a  parent- 
teacher  association,  write  to  Superintendent  Fred 
Ai-eher  for  a  copy  of  the  new  year  book  of  the 
Greensboro  City  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. As  a  record  of  work  done  and  an  outline  of 
things  aimed  at,  it  is  full  of  live  and  suggestive  mat- 
ter.   Almost  as  terse  as  a  telegram. 


The  recent  survey  shows  t  hat  North  Carolina 
schools  are  backward  in  teaching  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.  We  expect  the  six-months  schools 
taught  by  second-grade  teachers  to  be  backward, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  city*  schools,  having  the 
best  qualified  teachers, '  to  fall  behind  in  teaching 
these  subjects.    What  can  Ave  do  about  it? 


Supt.  J.  Y.  Irvin,  of  Cleveland  County,  "By  the 
aid  of  the  summer  schools  and  the  training  classes 
in  the  high  schools  I  shall  have  almost  enough 
teachers."  Hoav  many  other  county  superintend- 
ents are  training  their  OAvn  teachers?  While  the 
schools  are  in  session  the  superintendent  should 
learn  just  what  is  necessary  to  improve  his  teaching 
force.  .  ' 


The  October  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
deals  primarily  Avith  contagious  diseases,  such  as 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  measles  and  Avhooping- 
cough.  The  children  should  read  this  bulletin  on 
class,  and  the  topics  should  be  discussed  with  the 
pupils  in  place  of  the  regular  lesson  in  physiology. 
They  should  then  take  the  bulletin  home  to  their 
parents.    Much  good  can  be  done  in  this  way. 
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SEPTEMBER  OUTLINES  REPEATED. 

The  Reading  Circle  Outlines  ,which  appeared  in 
the  September  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 
are  repeated  in  tliis  (the  December)  number.  They 
will  be  found  immediately  following;'  the  regular  out- 
lines for  December. 

They  are  reprinted  f(n-  the  reason  that  a  number 
of  our  readers  who  are  taking  the  Reading  Circle 
work  became  subscribers  after  the  September  issue 
was  exhausted,  and  would  have  been  unable  other- 
wise to  have  the  benefit  of  the  first  installment  of 
the  Reading  Circle  outlines  for  the  current  year. 


THE  LAW  ON  THE  SALE  OF  STILLS  AND 
VEHICLES. 

I  have  received  several  requests  from  superintend- 
ents asking  information  as  to  what  becomes  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stills,  etc.,  captured  by 
revenue  officers. 

The  law  specifically  says  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  stills  and  all  the  material  captured  with 
the  still  may  be  disposed  of  as  the  oounty  commis- 
sioners deem  best.  If  they  desire  it  to  go  in  the 
general  county  fund  or  in  the  school  fund,  they  have 
the  authority  to  place  it  where  they  think  the  funds 
are  most  needed. 

But  a  recent  law  specifically  states  that  in  case  of 
all  vehicles,  such  as  carts,  buggies,  automobiles, 
boats,  etc.,  confiscated  and  sold,  the  proceeds  shall 
go  to  the  school  fund. 

Superintendents  are  urged  to  see  that  the  plain 
intent  of  the  law  is  carried  out,  and  that  the  school 
fund  gets  at  least  the  proceeds  so  specifically  desig- 
nated for  it.  E.  C.  B. 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  AT  STONEWALL. 

In  the  consolidation  of  schools  in  Pamlico  County 
it  was  found  desirable  to  make  Stonewall  a  center, 
in  which  all  high-school  students  of  a  large  area 
should  be  grouped. 

A  two-room  schoolhouse  was  located  there.  They 
needed  four  rooms  to  make  it  a  suitable  building  for 
this  work.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  the  funds.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  called  the  peo- 
ple together  and  asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to 
put  the  building  up  if  the  material  could  be  secured 
at  once.  They  all  agreed.  The  material  was  pro- 
duced within  a  week,  the  citizens  came  together  on 
a  certain  Wednesday,  and  by  Saturday  night  a  four- 
room  school  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  on 
the  following  Monday  morning  when  the  school  was 
to  open. 

But  the  building  was  not  complete.  The  citizens, ' 
however,  continued  to  work  on  the  building  in  the] 
mornings  and  afternoons  until  they  had  it  finished,! 
and  this  was  done  without  interfering  with  the! 
school  day.  About  thirty  citizens  gave  their  time  to] 
this  work.  There  were  as  many  as  twelve  at  a  timel 
at  work  on  the  building.  It  is  a  neat  building,  but 
temporary.     The  people  M^ere  determined  to  have  ai 


place  for  their  children  to  receive  high-school  in- 
struction. They  did  not  sit  down  and  wait  for  some 
one  to  come  and  hand  them  one.  They  want  their 
children  to  be  educated,  and  they  went  at  it  in  a 
businesslike  way,  and  the  cliildren  will  be  comfort- 
ably housed  this  year. 

This  is  an  object-lesson  for  all  comniunitii's  desir- 
ing a  suitable  place  foi'  their  children. 

E.  C.  B. 

TO  ALL  SUPEBflNTENDENTS : 

The  September  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education 
is  exhausted,  but  the  Reading  Circle  outlines  for 
that  month  are  reprinted  in  this  (December)  issue 
immediately  after  the  regular  outlines. 

Of  the  October,  November,  and  December  num- 
bers, each,  there  remains  on  hand  a  small  surplus  of 
about  250  copies. 

The  first  250  suliscriliers,  therefore,  received  in 
the  present  month  can  thus  begin  with  October  and 
yet  obtain  all  tlie  Reading  Circle  outlines  for  the 
current  reading  course. 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  a  club  of  your  teachers, 
you  may  even  now  obtain  all  the  Reading  Circle 
outlines  for  them  by  taking  action  with  sufficient 
promptness. 

The  subscription  and  club  rates,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, are  as  follows: 

Single   subscriptions,   each $1.50 

Two  to  four  in  one  club,  each 1.40 

Five  to  nine  in  one  club,  each 1.25 

Ten  or  more  in  one  club,  each 1.00 

Single  copies  (including  back  numbers) 15c  each 

Make  all  remittances  and  address  all  business  cor- 
respondence to  W.  F.  Marshall,  Publisher,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  adding  ten  cents  to  your  check  unless  it  is 
drawn  on  a  national  bank. 


THE  PROJECT  METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  • 
COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  recently  published,  through  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  a  very  valuable  aid  for  the  study  of 
community  civics.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Con- 
structive Ventures  in  Government. ' '  While  it  is  pre- 
pared primarily  to  give  aid  to  women  and  women's 
clubs  in  the  study  of  citizenship,  it  oft'ers  suggestions 
in  the  project  method  for  teaching  community  civics 
that  can  be  of  tremendous  value  to  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers. 

Parts  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  are  especially  appropri- 
"ate  for  the  city  schools  and  the  larger  rural  schools. 
Part  II.  treats  of  "Government  and  Community 
[Problems  of  Our  Towns  and  Cities."  Every  citj' 
[superintendent  should  lay  the  project  and  questions 
loutlined  in  this  chapter  before  his  teachers  of  civics. 
|A  text-book  on  civics  already  in  use  in  schools  could 
Ibe  greatly  supplemented  and  even  discarded  in  toto 
if  the  teacher  knows  how  to  handle  the  subject. 
•There  is  enough  material  in  this  chapter  alone  to 
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occupy  a  full  year's  work  in  the  study  of  community 
civics. 

Part  III.  of  "Government  and  Community  Prob- 
lems and  Open  Country"  could  well  form  a  year's 
work  and  be  profitably  substituted  for  any  reading 
circle  book  now  on  the  list,  especially  for  teachers 
holding  the  higher  grade  of  certificate. 

Superintendents  and  principals  could  very  well 
take  Part  IV.,  "Government  and  Public  Service  of 
the  State,"  as  a  year's  work  in  professional  study. 
They  Avould  be  better  executives  and  have  a  better 
insight  into  the  government  and  its  administration 
by  making  such  a  study. 

The  University  Press  has  published  nothing  in  re- 
cent years  that  can  be  more  helpful  in  our  educa- 
tional life  than  this  mmiber,  which  treats  of  "Con- 
structive Ventures  in  Government." 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  Avho  are 
seeking  guidance  in  teaching  community  civics  will 
find  this  publication  exceedingly  helpful. 

E.  C.  B. 


GOOD-SPEECH  WEEK. 


Language  is  the  birthmark  of  the  individual  and  the 
pedigree  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more  revealing 
symbol  of  character  than  one's  style  of  speech. — Harry 
Collins  Spillman,  in  "Personality." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  taken  by  some 
of  our  schools  in  their  "Good-Speech"  programs  the 
first  week  in  November.  Wliile  this  new  week  in  the 
special-propaganda  calendar  of  the  schools  was  not 
advertised  any  too  widely  in  advance,  a  number  of 
schools  report  having  observed  it,  and  doubtless 
many  others  observed  it  from  which  no  reports  have 
come  to  notice. 

In  some  of  the  schools — Winston-Salem,  among  the 
city  schools,  and  Derby  Memorial,  among  the  rural, 
for  example — the  interest  kindled  into  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. At  Winston-Salem  the  halls  of  the  high 
school  were  lined  with  clever  posters,  which  were 
afterward;^  distributed  to  the  younger  grades,  and  a 
program  of  some  kind  was  observed  every  day.  At 
the  Derby  Memorial  School,  taking  her  cue  from  the 
baseball  fans,  the  resourceful  Miss  Avent  was  quick 
to  put  "Good-Speech  Week"  screamers  on  the  school 
trucks  and  thus  Paul-Revere  the  alarm  throughout 
the  country  for  six  miles  around.  Advance  litera- 
ture was  also  sent  to  the  parents,  and  the  school 
closed  the  week  with  a  "Good-Speech"  play. 

The  good  results  of  such  work  should  not  be  lost. 
Every  day  should  be  a  "Good-Speech"  day.  Make 
a  percolator  of  the  high-tide  week  in  good  English 
and  keep  the  results  trickling  through  the  entire 
school  work  and  the  home  intercourse.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  current  slogans  is  also  very  easily  carried 
in  mind : 

Speak  with  thought,  speak  with  care, 
Speak  good  English  everywhere. 

Next  year  many  more  schools  and  communities 
should  seek  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  thor- 


oughgoing observance  of  "Good-Speech"  week. 
Material  and  suggestions  for  plays,  slogans,  and 
articles  may  be  had  for  fifteen  cents  from  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  Chicago.  A  helpful  book,  entitled 
"A  Guide  to  American  Speech  Week,"  may  be  had 
for  twenty-five  cents  from  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  506  West  68th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
For  fifty  cents,  The  Prang  Company  (1922  Calumet 
Ave.,  Chicago)  will  send  a  thirty-page  booklet  con- 
taining "The  Magic  Voice,"  a  one-act  plaj^,  and  sug- 
gestions for  programs  and  posters. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  IN  THE  SMALL  RURAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

By  Winnie  Davis  Leach,  Teacher  of  English  and  History, 
Hiddenite  High  School. 

The  entertainment  fulfills  three  functions — one  to 
society,  one  to  the  school,  and  one  to  the  individual. 
What  I  have  to  say  will  relate  to  the  rural  high 
school  of  eight  teachers. 

City  schools  have  lyceum  lectures,  illustrated  lec- 
tures, motion  pictures,  and  lecturers,  but  the  small 
community  has  nothing  to  offer  as  a  means  of  em- 
ploying leisure  hours  profitably;  therefore,  the 
school  entertainments  supi^lement  the  lack  of  social 
recreation.  The  child  will  prove  a  drawing  card  for 
his  relatives  when  the  time  comes  for  his  speech. 
Thus,  here  at  the  auditorium  the  citizens  come  to 
hear  good,  wholesome  music,  recitations,  dialogues, 
etc.,  all  of  which  they  can  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
Every  community  is  wealthy  if  it  can  provide  enter- 
tainment for  its  citizens — and  get  them  out. 

The  school  reaps  benefits.  No  school  has  ever 
been  so  well  equipped  that  no  new  convenience  is 
needed.  Veiy  few  school  authorities  furnish  funds 
sufficient  to  buy  the  necessary  maps,  reference  books, 
physical  equipment  and  other  necessities.  By  selling 
tickets  at  25  or  35  cents,  $60  or  $70  can  be  cleared 
from  each  entertainment.  The  following  schedule  is 
good: 

Thanksgiving — Second,  sixth,  seventh  grades. 

Christmas — First,  fourth,  fifth  grades. 

George  Washington's  Birthday  —  Third,  eighth, 
ninth  grades. 

Commencement — Tenth,  eleventh  grades. 

It  is  evident  that  no  grade  serves  but  once ;  that 
the  ages  of  the  children  are  suited  to  the  occasion; 
and  that  commencement  includes  only  those  who 
have  a  definite  part  in  it.  From  a  financial  point  of 
view,  the  entertainments  are  a  necessity. 

Greater  than  all  these  is  the  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual. No  person  can  best  serve  his  community  who 
cannot  stand  before  an  audience  and  present  his  side 
of  a  question.  Effective  public  speaking  is  a  matter 
of  practice ;  and  the  ability  to  think  accurately  and 
rapidly  is  a  product  of  experience.  The  child  today 
sings  his  little  song  and  recites  his  pieces  from  the 
school  stage;  but  tomorrow  he  will  assume  leader- 
ship in  public  affairs.  Teach  him  to  become  master 
of  himself  in  a  crowd.  The  training  for  citizenship 
upon  the  school  stage  is  well  worth  the  energy  of 
the  teacher. 

Taking  these  reasons  into  consideration,  it  seems 
to  me  well  worth  the  time  used  to  have  school  enter- 
tainments during  the  year,  and  thereby  benefit 
society,  the  school,  and  the  child. 


There  is  no  inefficiency  like  that  inefficiency  which 
comes  from  a  poverty  of  language. — ^Harry  Collins 
Spillman,  in  "Personality." 
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GOOD  SPEECH  WEEK  AT  DERBY  MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL. 

By  Miss  M.  L.  Avent,  Principal. 

We  had  copies  of  the  different  "Good  Speech 
Ideas"  sent  to  every  home  represented  in  our  school, 
and  each  parent  was  asked  to  help  correct  the  gram- 
matical erroi's  of  their  children. 

The  idea  was  also  advertised  on  our  school  trucks, 
which  go  on  every  road  of  any  importance  six  miles 
in  every  direction  from  the  school.  We  had  such 
expressions  as  "Good  Speech  Campaign  at  Derby. 
Will  You  Help  Us?"  etc. 

Then,  after  taking  up  all  the  grammatical  errors 
we  had  noticed  in  our  school,  and  drilling  on  them 
during  the  week,  we  had  a  good  speech  play  on  Fri- 
day night.  This  was  entirely  original  and  empha- 
sized the  most  glaring  errors. 

We  expect  excellent  results  from  this  campaign. 


GOOD  SPEECH  WEEK  IN  WINSTON-SALEM 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

[Condensed  from  the  Winston-Salem  High  School  News.] 

Monday — Each  side  of  hall  lined  with  posters,  pic- 
tures, slogans  for  promoting  better  speech.  Posters 
made  by  pupils  themselves,  many  of  them  indicating 
skill,  originality,  and  cleverness. 

Tuesday — At  chapel  several  suitable  speakers  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  Better  Speech  Week  and  how 
it  should  be  carried  out. 

Wednesday — Students  of  senior  class  visited  the 
local  grammar  schools  and  acquainted  their  younger 
fellow-pupils  with  the  idea  of  Better  Speech  Week. 
Most  of  them  were  cordially  received  and  were 
promised  loyal  support. 

Thursday — Tag  day.  Tags  green  for  honor,  and 
red  for  dishonor.  Each  senior  presented  with  five  of 
each  color.  Legend  on  the  tags  was,  "Watch  Your 
Speech."  When  a  pupil  caught  a  fellow-pupil  in  an 
error  of  speech,  the  first  was  entitled  to  exchange 
with  the  latter  a  red  tag  for  a  green  one,  the  object 
being  to  acquire  as  many  green  and  dispense  as 
many  red  ones  as  possible.  Resulted  in  much  fun 
and  argumentative  discussion  of  errors  and  alleged 
errors. 

Friday — Array  of  posters  turned  over  to  the  gram- 
mar schools. 

Monday — Week's  campaign  ends  in  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  literary  societies.  (1)  Original  drama  by 
senior  commercial  class:  Trial  of  the  prisoner,  Bad 
Grammar,  charged  with  murdering  the  king's  Eng- 
lish. (2)  Original  play  by  classical  division  of  senior 
class:  A  Day's  Work  of  Dr.  Good  English,  intro- 
ducing a  number  of  his  patients.  Both  plays  re- 
ceived and  merited  much  applause. 


MEASURING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  CHILD. 

How  shall  we  measure  the  educational  progress  of 
a  child?  Pi-ankly,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  measure  the  struggle  that  goes  on  in  the 
child,  the  struggle  to  realize  himself.  Each  day  we 
pass  judgment  on  children,  on  what  they  seem  to  be 
learning,  on  what  they  seem  to  be  doing.  We  praise, 
we  condemn,  but  we  do  not  know.  We  cannot  be 
sure  that  either  praise  or  condemnation  is  a  just 
measure  of  the  child,  or  whether  the  child's  progress, 
his  search  for  himself,  is  not  checked  or  perverted 
by  our  judgment. 

We  must  preserve  the  graded,  measured  school. 
We  must  let  the  child  go  forward  as  his  growth 


seems  to  indicate.  Let  him  use  the  machine  rather 
than  letting  the  machine  use  him.  If  he  can  do 
fourth-grade  arithmetic,  don't  hold  him  back  be- 
cause he  cannot  read  the  fourth-grade  reader.  Let 
him  draw  with  the  class  he  measures  up  with,  and 
play  with  the  group  he  selects.  So  shall  he  progress 
through  the  school,  using  it  to  his  advantage,  neither 
pushed  ahead  before  time  nor  held  back  unduly. 

But  measure  him  in  the  real  sense,  we  cannot.  We 
know  not  how.  We  can  but  guess  at  what  goes  on  in 
his  mind  and  what  it  implies.  We  may  glimpse  the 
progress  now  and  then,  but  we  cannot  compute  it 
by  any  known  system  without  danger  to  him  and  to 
ourselves. 

By  these  signs  we  may  know  that  a  child  is  grow- 
ing: 

Does  he  know  how  to  play? 

Does  he  shout  and  laugh  in  the  open?  Does  he 
like  the  wind  and  the  sunshine  and  the  rain? 

Does  he  share  responsibility,  and,  having  shoul- 
dered it,  does  he  see  the  job  through? 

Does  he  turn  his  knowledge  into  useful  service? 

Does  he  read  for  you?  Play  for  you?  Work  for 
you? 

Does  he  value  people?  Can  he  see  the  good  in  all 
kinds  of  people? 

Does  he  search  for  truth? 

These  are  but  signs.  Watch  them  and  encourage 
them,  so  that  the  soul  of  the  child  may  find  itself. — 
Angelo  Patri,  in  an  address  before  the  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  of  the  School  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, New  York  City. 


THE  VICTROLA  IN  PENMANSHIP   CLASSES 

[Louis  Geurley  (Tenth  Grade),  in  Winston-Salem 
High  School  News.] 

The  other  afternoon  two  girl  friends  and  I  were 
in  the  upper  haU.  "Listen!  what  is  that?"  said  one 
of  the  girls.  I  replied,  "Why,  it's  music,  and  it's 
coming  from  the  penmanship  room." 

We  went  close  to  the  door,  whicli  happened  to  be 
open — and  behold!  What  do  you  think  we  saw? 
The  students  were  taking  penmanship,  and  instead 
of  the  teacher's  counting  for  them,  they  were  keep- 
ing time  to  the  music  of  a  Victrola.  They  seemed  to 
be  gliding  along  just  as  easy. 

"But  why  don't  we  ever  use  the  Victrola?"  I 
asked.  "I  don't  know,  but  I'm  going  to  ask  the 
teacher  the  next  time  I  go  to  class,"  responded  one 
of  the  girls,  quickly. 

The  next  clay,  when  we  went  to  class  and  asked 
the  teacher,  she  told  us  that  if  our  class  would  aver- 
age 90  per  cent  three  times  in  succession  we  could 
use  the  Victrola.  Our  class  has  unanimously  re- 
solved to  make  that  average. 


BOTH  APPRECIATE  IT. 

Enclosing  his  check,  a  man-reader  writes  of  North 
Carolina  Education: 

"I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  a  teacher 
can  have,  and  I  feel  very  much  at  a  loss  without  it." 

A  woman  teacher  who  has  sent  in  a  good-sized 
club  of  her  fellow-teachers  writes: 

"  'An  Inspiring  Task  for  Every  Citizen,'  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  October  number,  is  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price." 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-1921 


READING  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  Miss  Susan  Pulghum,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 

Text:   Freeland's  Modem  Elementary  School 
Practice. 

LESSON  FOUR— CHAPTEES  XII.   AND   XIII. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Methods  Which  Foster  Health. 
I.  Hygienic  Methods  and  Efficient  Instruction. 

Show  that  hygienic  methods  and  effective,  rapid 
learning  go  hand  in  hand. 
With  tlie  list  of  your  pupils  before  you,  apply  the 
following  tests  to  your  school  work: 

1.  Are  the  demands  of  the  instruction  given  by 
you  fitted,  first  of  all,  to  each  child's  (a)  innate 
ability,  (b)  stage  of  development,  (c)  condition  of 
his  health? 

2.  Are  the  conditions  under  which  your  pupils 
work  the  very  best  conditions  as  to  light,  ventilation, 
seating,  length  of  recitations,  and  material  used? 
Have  you  knowledge  of  the  home  conditions  of  each 
pupil? 

3.  In  your  daily  schedule,  are  work  and  play 
properly  alternated  to  prevent  fatigue?  Compare 
your  schedule  with  those  used  by  the  other  teachers 
in  the  grouj). 

4.  Are  your  pui^ils  developing  the  habit  of  con- 
centration, clear  association  of  ideas  and  a  living 
interest  in  school  work? 

Are  your  pupils  aroused  to  a  desire  to  master  the 
assignments  given  them  through  motivation  and 
emotional  response? 

Is  "accomplishing  of  a  task''  becoming  a  habit 
with  your  pupils? 

II.  Extra  Bright  Children  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  nervous  breakdown  or 
unstable  mental  ability  of  especially  bright  chil- 
dren?     (Top  of  page  269.) 

What  is  meant  by  feeling  tone? 

Why  is  "ha^jpiness  in  work"  fundamental? 

How  may  slovenliness  and  inefficiency  be  the  re- 
sult of  faulty  teaching  methods?    Give  illustrations. 

Discuss'  each  of  the  four  principles  to  follow  in 
dealing  with  extra  bright  children. 

Make  a  study  of  the  extra  bright  pupils  in  your 
school-room,  and  decide  which  of  these  principles 
should  be  applied  in  vour  treatment  of  each  child. 
(Pages  270-273.) 

III.  Backward  Children. 

List  the  suggestions  given  for  dealing  with  baclv- 
ward  children. 

Is  "encouragement"  your  motto? 

Are  you  exhausting  every  means  to  discover  and 
eliminate  the  causes  of  backwardness  in  certain  pu- 
pils in  your  room? 

Discuss  the  fault}-  teaching  methods  in  Geography 
and  Arithmetic  which  cause  arrests.  Give  the  meth- 
ods which  would  have  prevented  such  results. 

Apply  the  criticisms  given  at  the  top  of  page  277 
to  your  methods  of  instruction.  Are  any  of  these 
causes  preventing- the  progress  of  your  pupils? 

IV.  Home  Study. 

Give  reasons  against  home  study  as  usually  as- 
signed. 


What  kind  of  home  study  may  be  carried  on? 

Parents  say :  ' '  Children  are  taught  at  home ;  they 
go  to  schopl  to  recite." 

Is  this  accusation  true? 

Do  you  assign  all  home  study  in  the  light  of  the 
child's  (1)  health,  (2)  his  ability  to  do  the  work, 
(3)  length  of  time  required,  and  (4)  his  home  con- 
ditions 1 

"Teaching,  not  hearing-,  lessons"  is  the  business  of 
the  teacher. 

V.  Health  and  Arithmetic. 

Summarize  the  suggestions  given  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

Length  of  Periods.    ■ 

Nervous  Strain. 

Time  to  Begin  Arithmetic. 

VI.  Health  and  Motor  Subjects. 

Apply  the  test  of  the  suggestions  given  on  pages 
282-284  to  your  instruction  and  work  in  motor  sub- 
jects. 

VII.  Reading 

Why  are  health  methods  so  fundamental  in  read- 
ing? 

How  is  the  time  to  begin  reading  affected  by  the 
method  used? 

How  can  we,  as  teachers,  use  our  influence  effect- 
ivelj-,  so  that  only  hygienic  books  will  be  used? 

C^ompare  length  of  periods  suggested  with  those 
on  j-our  daily  schedule. 

Try  the  two  exercises  given  on  page  287  with  your 
pupils,  and  report  results  at  the  group  meeting. 

Test  every  book  in  use  in  your  school-room  by  the 
hygienic  requirements  given. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Less  Sedentary  Practices  and  Methods. 

I.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Program. 

List  the  school  subjects  which  use  specific  mental 
powers,  as  work  requiring  mechanical  memory  or 
the  use  of  small  muscles. 

Are  the  subjects  in  your  program  so  alternated  as 
to  prevent  monotony? 

Is  work  which  allows  for  physical  relaxation  and 
activity  provided  to  balance  seat  work  calling  for 
intense  mental  eft'ort? 

How  often  should  relaxation  periods  occur?  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  these  exercises? 

Discuss  the  special  features  of  the  programs  pre- 
sented. 

Give  the  reasons  why  play  is  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Plan  to  establish  Physical  Training  as  one  of  your 
regular  school  subjects,  with  a  daily  period  on  your 
program. 

Clark's  "Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  is  a 
most  excellent  text  for  teachers. 

Discuss  the  length  of  the  noon  periods  from  the 
health  standpoint. 

If  teachers  regard  health  as  the  most  fundamental 
feature  of  all  education,  pupils  will  not  be  kept  in  at 
recess  or  at  the  noon  hour. 

II.  School  Furniture  and  Health. 

Discuss  the  kinds  of  school  furniture  which  give 
opportunitj'  for  activity. 

Does  the  condition  of  the  furniture  in  your  s'chool- 
room  work  harm  to  the  health  of  the  children? 
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III.  Less  Sedentary  Methods. 

Wliat  suggestions  are  given  for  more  active  meth- 
ods of  teaching?  ' 

Discuss  the  illustrations  in  Aritlimetic. 

IV.  Informal  Attitude  in  Teaching. 

Discuss  the  statement:  "Ideal  discipline  means  a 
feeling  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  exercising  of  self-control." 

V.  Instruction  Out  of  Doors. 

Show  the  necessity  for  out-of-doors  life. 

"Why  mu.st  out-of-door  teaching  be  definite  and 
well  organized? 

Discuss    the    illustrations   here    given    in    regular 
school  subjects. 
Reference  Books. 

The  reference  books  given  below  furnish  a  wealth 
of  material  from  which  games,  rhythmic  plays  and 
physical  exercises  may  be  selected : 

1.  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  (a 
bulletin  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

2.  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and 
Gymnasium,  by  Bancroft.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

3.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Burchenal. 
G.  Schirmerj  New  York. 

4.  Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  by  Johnson. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. " 

5.  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools, 
by  Lydin  Clark.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

6.  The  Victor  in  Physical  Education,  Recreation 
and  Play  (a  free  bulletin  given  away  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  Victor  Talking  Machine,  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey). 


II.— READING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  J.  H.  Highsmith,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Sctiools. 

Text:    Clark's  "The  High-School  Boy  and  His 

Problems." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Social  Activities. 

1.  To  what  extent  may  Social  Activities  be  direct- 
ed, and  along  what  lines? 

2.  What  legitimate  objections  are  there  to  higli- 
sehool  fraternities?    Number  your  points. 


3.  Should  public  high  schools  be  co-educational? 
Why  ? 

"The  boy,  however,  who  limits  his  associations  to 
girls,  or  especially  to  one  girl,  or  who  gives  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  leisure  time  to  such  an  associa- 
tion, is  weakened  by  it."     Is  this  true? 

Could  you  cite  cases  from  your  own  experience  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  not  best  for  a  high-school  boy  to  have 
a  "steady  girl"? 

5.  What  should  be  done  for  the  boy  who  "can't 
see  a  girl  at  all"? 

6.  Should  dancing  be  allowed  ?  What  social  activ- 
ities might  be  substituted  for  dancing? 

7.  What  can  the  teacher  do  to  help  the  pupil  learn 
what  is  suggested  in  the  paragraph  on  page  128  ? 

"I  have  seen  a  good  many  young  fellows  who  in 
high  school  settled  their  girl  friendships  for  life.  It 
is  usually  a  mistake."    Why? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Manners  and  Morals. 

1.  What  are  good  manners?  How  may  they  be 
acquired  ? 

"Good  manners  must  be  genuine  to  have  a  per- 
manent impression ;  must  be  based  upon  a  real  desire 
to  give  pleasure  and  comfort  to  others."    Illustrate. 

2.  Should  the  English  teacher  be  held  responsible 
for  the  case  cited  on  page  138?    Why? 

3.  To  what  extent  have  you  taught  what  is  sug- 
gested on  page  140?  Would  it  interfere  with  the 
regular  work  to  teach  such  things,  or  should  a  spe- 
cial teacher  be  employed  for  that  purpose? 

4.  Are  good  manners  ever  indicative  of  good  mor- 
als?    What  are  the  elements  of  good  morals? 

5.  How  may  examinations  be  conducted  so  as  to 
encourage  honesty? 

6.  The  author  says,  on  page  145,  "I  can  get  on 
better  with  any  one  else  than  the  liar."     Why? 

7.  Why  won't  one  high-school  boj^  tell  on  an- 
other? Is  there  anything  commendable  in  his  ethi- 
cal notion? 

7.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  high-school 
pupils  right  notions  of  personal  hygiene? 

"If  you  want  us  to  live  a  clean  life,  to  stand  for 
the  highest  moral  principles,"  one  of  my  freshmen 
said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "don't  wait  until  we  get  to 
college  before  you  set  before  us  the  ideals  we  should 
follow;  begin  in  high  school  before  we  have  begun 
the  practices  which  are  sometimes  almost  impossible 
to  give  up." 


SEPTEMBER  READING  CIRCLE  OUTLINES  REPEATED 

Editorial  Note. — Tiie  following  outlines  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  North  Carolina  Education  as  the 
first  installment  of  this  year's  lessons.  They  are  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  were  added  after 
the  September  issue  was  exhausted. — W.  F.  M. 


I.— READING  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

Text:    "Freeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School 
Practice. ' ' 

LESSON  I— CHAPTERS  I.,  II.,  AND  IIL 
With  the  assignment  of  the  first  three  chapters  in 
Freeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School  Practice" 
the  study  of  a  book  is  begun  which  contains  reliable 
thought  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times  con- 
cerning the  studies  which  should  be  taught  in  our 
elementary  schools  and  the  most  effective  way  to 


present  them.  Such  ways  and  means  of  teaching 
every  topic  are  discussed  as  will  make  the  school 
work  more  worth  while  to  the  pupils,  so  that  when 
they  master  it  they  can  use  it  in  solving  problems  of 
daily  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  acquaint 
the  teacher  and  student  of  education  with  concrete 
illustrations  of  modern  practice  and  experimental 
investigation. 

However,  nothing  really  new  or  modern  or  start- 
ling is  presented  in  the  book.  But  an  effort  is  made 
to  get  away  from  the  traditional  mechanical  routine, 
too  often  deadening  in  its  effect,  and  too  often  over- 
done, and  to  link  up  the  work  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  school-room  with  certain  practices  followed  in 
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the  life  outside  of  the  school.  For  we  have  for  years 
desired  that  education  be  considered  as  life  itself 
and  not  as  a  mere  preparation  for  later  living. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Application  of  Educational  Theory. 

I.  Theory  vs.  Experience. 

Theory  which  cannot  be  applied  is  useless. 
Experience  without  theory  is  blind. 
Essential   to   combine   theoi-y   and   experience  to 
achieve  success. 
Typical  instances  of  theory  apart  from  experi- 
ence. 
Typical  instances  of  persons  overbalanced  in  ex- 
perience. 
Meaning  of  the  term,  "Practice." 

Successful   teacher   and   superintendent   regard 
school  as  a  workshop  to  achieve  educational 
results,  and  a  place  to  discover  and  work  out 
new  ideas.     Teachers  should  have   the   real 
spirit  of  the  investigator. 
"Why    McMurry's    book,    "Elementary    School 
Standards,"  is  such  a  valuable  contribution. 
Freeland's  book  appears  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  world.    Changing  ideals  and 
standards  of  living  all  over  the  world. 
Next  decade  will  feel  influence  of  great  educa- 
tional leaders  like  Dewey,  Hall,  Judd,  Cub- 
berly  and  others. 

II.  The  Trend  of  Modern  Practice. 

Modern  school  shows  development  along  four  lines. 
Described   in   detail   and   illustrated   in  chapters 
which  follow. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Problem  Method. 

I.  The  Relation  of  the  Problem  to  Other  Phases  of 

Method. 
Aim  of  school  should  be  to  teach  boys  and  girls ;  to 
develop  human  beings  and  subject-matter  is 
secondary  in  consideration.  Chief  concern  is 
for  children.  However,  subjects  are  taught 
better  because  seen  in  true  values  and  as  a 
means  of  developing  boys  and  girls. 
Pour  means  of  achieving  this  end : 

(1)  Through  the  problem. 

(2)  Through  the  project. 

(3)  Motive. 

(4)  Interest. 
Definition  of  each  term. 

The  four  inseparable  in  practice. 
Maintain  proper  balance  in  use  of  each. 
Results  likely  to  be  one-sided  in  overuse  of 
any  one. 

II.  Purposes,   Results  and   Limits   of   the    Problem 

Method. 
As  children  advance,  should  develop  in  ability  to 

think. 
First  four  grades  is  place  for  mastery  of  most  of 
that  which  is  purely  mechanical.  Later,  free 
to  turn  to  thought  side  of  work.  However, 
independent  thinking  from  the  first  should  be 
stimulated. 
In  upper  grades — Emphasis  upon  thought. 

Some  drill  necessary. 
In  lower  grades — Emphasis  on  drill. 

Thought  work  not  neglected. 
Results  of  problem  method — stimulates  think- 
ing.    Pupils  able  to  marshal  facts,  problems 
organized  around  why  of  events  in  history, 


reasons  for  civic  institutions,  comparisons  of 
places  in  geography  and  consideration  of 
other  values. 

Comparisons  of  Results  of  Thought  Method  vs. 
Mechanical  Method  in  Teaching. 

Comparison  of  the  two  methods  in  attitude  of 
children  to  their  work. 

Backward  and  dependent  attitude  as  a  result  of 
Mechanical  Method. 

Thoughtful  and  aggressive  initiative  on  the  part 
of  those  trained  in  Thought  Method. 

Dangers  in  Mechanical  Method  —  knowledge 
without  application. 

When  does  a  primary  child  know  the  multiplica- 
tion tables? 

Dangers  in  Thought  Method  and  Over-Rational- 
ization. 

Give  concrete  illustrations  of  over-rationaliza- 
tion. 

How  long  should  objects  be  used  in  teaching 
arithmetic  to  the  beginner? 

Thought  Method  used  properly  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  mechanical  side  also.  Children 
forced  to  learn  mechanical  phases  in  order  to 
do  the  thing  they  desire  to  do.  Drill  should 
become  a  means  to  an  end.  Show  how  this 
doctrine  may  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
Reading  to  the  beginner. 

III.  Characteristics  of  the  Problem. 

Discuss  fully  the  five  characteristics  of  the  Prob- 
lem Method  of  teaching. 

(1)  Establishes  habits  of  independence. 

(2)  Children  ask  intelligent  questions. 

(3)  Teacher  in  background. 

(4)  Rational  memory  developed. 

(5)  Longer  individual  recitations. 

IV.  The  Problem  Assignment. 

One  of  common  uses  of  problem  is  its  use  in  assign- 
ment of  lessons.  Gives  child  something  spe- 
cific. 

Advantages  of  problem  assignment  over  page  as- 
signment. 

By  which  method  were  you  taught?  Show  how 
you  have  applied  or  can  apply  the  problem 
assignment  to  your  own  teaching.  How  may 
the  problem  assignment  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  reading?  May  it  be  used  even  in 
the  first  grade?  (See  State  Course  of  Study, 
pages  96  and  97,  "Plan  for  Teaching— 'Wee 
Robin's  Christmas  Song.'  " 

V.  Results  Come  Slowly. 

What  are  the  factors  which  determine  how  specific 
the  assignment  shall  be? 

What  helpful  directions  can  you  give  to  any 
teacher  beginning  to  work  by  the  problem 
method  with  a  class  who  has  been  trained  en- 
tirely in  mechanical  methods  or  by  page  as- 
signments? 

What  work  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  teach  the  problem  method  successfully? 
What  discouragements  will  a  teacher  begin- 
ning work  of  this  kind  meet  with?  What  en- 
couragement have  you  to  offer  her? 

Is  it  possible  to  use  this  method  where  only  one 
text  is  available  for  students? 

Show  how  the  work  may  be  enriched  by  supple- 
mentary materials. 

VI.  Problems  in  Geography. 

Show  by  concrete  illustration  how  it  is  possible  to 
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so  organize  material  around  a  big  problem 
that  every  fact  or  topic  in, a  lesson  or  series 
of  lessons  may  be  taught  in  relation  to  the 
central  or  organizing  idea. 
Four  suggestions  for  the  teacher  for  the  selection 
of  materials  for  study. 

VII.  Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

How  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  regarded. 

Where  to  place  the  emphasis. 

Arithmetic  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
actual  life  problems.  Purpose  of  life  prob- 
lems is  to  develop  the  habit  of  using  arithme- 
tic in  life  situations. 

Give  concrete  illustrations  from  the  daily  life  of 
children  you  teach  showing  how  this  may  be 
done. 

Show  how  problems  may  be  taken  from  the  life  of 
the  community. 

VIII.  Problems  in  History. 

History  and  civics  well  adapted  to  problem 
method. 

Memory  work  incidental.  Dates  remembered  be- 
cause tied  up  with  important  issues. 

Information  not  neglected  by  the  thought  method. 
Facts  unified  and  given  purpose  and  direction. 
.  Present  times  used  as  basis  of  comparison.  Com- 
.  parison  of  problems  of  ancestors  with  prob- 
lems of  today. 

Some  of  new  texts  so  organized  as  to  teach  history 
through  problems  or  large  units.  (See  Beard 
and  Bagley — "The  History  of  the  American 
People.") 

IX.  Problems  in  Home  Economies. 

Subject  lends  itself  to  thought  method.  Home 
work  needs  organization.  Thinking  attitude 
essential  to  efficiency.  Possible  to  group  en- 
tire year's  work  of  class  around  one  big  prob- 
lem. Cliildren  realize  the  need  of  each  new 
step  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  some 
larger  problem. 

Illustration  of  failure  of  mechanical  method.  Dif- 
ference in  point  of  contact. 

X.  Difference  Between  Problem  and  Topic  Method 

Explained. 

Problem  furnishes  more  opportunity  foi-  thinking 
on  part  of  children. 

Topic  method  lacks  the  unifying  thought  relations 
found  in  problem  method. 

Topics  as  parts  of  problems  which  children  desire 
to  solve  furnish  aids  in  solution  of  problems, 
children  then  see  relations. 

Problem  method  marshals  facts  and  topics  to  pro- 
duce conclusions  and  constant  thinking.  There 
is  a  constant  relation  between  topics  in  the 
problem  method,  whereas  topics  are  compara- 
tively isolated  under  the  topic  method. 

General  Questions. 

Show  how  you  have  applied  or  can  apply  the  prob- 
lem method  in  your  teaching  of  geography, 
history,  civics,  and  reading.  What  will  be  its 
possible  effects  on  the  growth  of  your  pupils? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  your  manner  of 
working?  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  by 
teaching  on  a  high  plane?  By  teaching  on  a 
low  plane?  What  are  the  main  objects  of 
teaching?  How,  then,  must  this  influence  the 
type  of  instruction? 


Reference  Reading. 

McMurry's  "Elementary  School  Standards," 
pages  1-20. 

State  Course  of  Study,  pages  81-85. 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study..  (Use  of  Prob- 
lems and  Large  Units  of  Study  in  geography 
and  history.) 

"Methods  in  Handling  Types  as  Large  Units  of 
Study,"  by  Charles  MfcMurry,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  Project. 

I.  Characteristics,  Uses,  and  Values. 

Difference  between  Problem  and  Project. 

Not  possible  to  separate  the  project  from  the 
problem  method. 

Advantage  of  Project  Over  Topic  or  Question  and 
Answer  Method. 

Longer  assignments,  pupils  trained  in  independ- 
ence in  investigation. 

Project  an  aid  and  a  supplement  to  regular 
work. 

Text-book  used  as  a  "reference  handbook." 
Contents  thoroughly  mastered  and  related  to 
life  of  child. 

Project  should  keep  child  interested  in  whole- 
some work  after  school  hours. 

Part  Projects  Have  Always  Played  in  Education. 

New  only  in  sense  that  it  is  being  used  as  an 
educational  term. 

Every  normal  person  engaged  in  projects — that 
is,  lines  of  activity  with  a  purpose.  Universal 
means  to  education  and  growth.  Savage  man 
learned  of  world  about  him  through  projects. 

Use  of  projects  is  nearest  school  has  come  to 
connecting  education  with  every-day  life. 
Part   Projects  Have   Played   in   Development   of 
Great  Men. 

Typical  cases  showing  large  number  of  men  edu- 
cated outside  of  school,  chiefly  through  inves- 
tigation and  projects.  Cases  that  have  come 
within  your  own  knowledge. 

Importance  of  Child's  Project. 

Develops  habit  of  attacking  situations  and  fol- 
lowing them  to  a  successful  solution.    Success 
in  life  closely  associated  with  early  develop 
ment  of  these  abilities. 

Projects  must  grow  out  of  life  interests  of  the 
children  and  not  be  imposed  by  teacher. 

Scope  of  Project. 

English,  history,  arithmetic,  and  civics  afford 
opportunity  for  projects,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  doing  away  with  drill  or  mechanical  work 
necessary. 

Wise  use  of  projects  results  in  establishment  of 
centers  of  investigation.  Regular  work 
strengthened  because  of  greater  interest  of 
children  and  increased  amount  of  reading  and 
other  work. 

Red  Cross  work  made  splendid  school  project. 

Thrift  and  conservation,  so  needed  in  present 
time,  may  be  worked  out  through  the  different 
subjects — oral  and  written  composition,  arith- 
metic, civics,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
home  economies. 
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II.  Projects  in  Special  Subjects. 
Projects  in  History. 

Projects  may  provide  work  for  entire  class,  or 
maj^  be  individual  projects. 

Possible  to, so  organize  the  Course  of  Study  into 
interesting-  projects  that  nothing  will  be 
missed.  Calls  for  full  preparation  on  part  of 
teacher  to  be  ready  to  assign  projects.  A 
child's  questions  and  desire  for  information 
indicate  needs,  and  teacher  should  be  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  psychological  moment. 

Projects  in  Geography. 

Topics  selected  as  centers  of  interest.  Text  re- 
ferred to  constantly  in  supplying'  information 
for  which  projects  call.  Read  all  of  text  at 
different  times,  each  time  in  relation  to  a  dif- 
ferent basic  interest.  Text  continuallj'  used 
to  satisfy  wants  of  pupils. 

Other  sources  of  information  are  used. 

(See  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study  for 
Problem  and  Project  method  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy, pages  193  and  on.) 

Projects  in  Nature  Study. 

Not  hindered  by  logically  arranged  text-books. 
Few  texts  in  use. 

III.  Home  Projects. 

Child  spends  approximately  one-third  of  his  time 

in  school.    Two-thirds  spent  outside. 
Life  outside  of  school  greater  factor  in  develop- 
ment of  the  child  than  the  school. 
This  does  not'  indicate  that  tlie  school  has  failed, 
but  demonstrates  the  influence  and  value  of 
education  found  in  the  life  outside. 

Those  attending  good  schools  have  an  advan- 
tage. 

Those  having  good  homes  even  more  fortunate. 

Proper  training  under  school-home  stimulus  pre- 
sents ideal  opportunities. 

To  extent  that  school  enlarges  every-day  life  of 
child,  it  is  successful. 

What  he  gets  at  school  must  be  part  of  him. 

Recognition  of  Home  Work  at  School. 

School  too  exclusive  in  the  past. 

Constantly  ignored  what  was  done  outside  of 
four  brick  walls. 

Modern  school  realizes  that  child's  home  work 
is  part  of  his  training. 

Proper  correlation  of  home  and  school  work  no 
easy  task. 

Substitution  of  home  work  for  school  work  tried 
out  and  not  practical. 

School-home  project  explained. 

(See  Agricultural  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2  for 
projects  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training.  Published  by  State  Depart- 
ment Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Home  project  work  in  reading.  How  reported, 
Keeps  child  interested  until  reaches  place 
where  project  has  educational  value. 

Its  value  in  proper  development  of  children. 

Value  of  exhibits  of  school  and  home  work. 

Reference  Reading. 

' '  Teaching  by  Projects, ' '  Charles  McMurry.  Mac- 
millan. 

N.  C.  Teachers'  Assembly  Proceedings  for  1919. 
Address  by  Miss  Grace  Day  —  "Aims  and 
Values  of  Teaching  Through  Projects." 


II.— READING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  J.  H.  Highsmith,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Schools. 

Text:   "Clark's  "The  High-School  Boy  and  His 
Problems. ' ' 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Hig-h-School  Boy. 

1.  "The  entrance  of  the  boy  into  higli  school  comes 

at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life."  Why 
is  it  critical? 

2.  What    could    the    parents,    the    Sunday-school 

teacher,  and  the  day-school  teacher  do  to  help 
the  boy  solve  his  problems? 

3.  What  new  situations  is  the  boy  facing  when  he 

enters  high  school? 
6.  What  phj'sical  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
boj'?    What  emotional  changes? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  with  regard  to  cr- 

poral  punishment? 

6.  What  sort  of  reading  matter  does  the  adoles^-ent 

boy  like  ?    Why  ? 
7.  Is  this  true:    "It  is  as  normal  and  as  harmless 
for  a  young  boy  to  run  away  as  it  is  for  a 
young  girl  to  weep  or  to  be  sentimental:"  (See 
page  8.) 

8.  Why  do  boys  smoke?    Swear?    "Just  cut  loose" 

occasionally  ? 

9.  What  is  self-control?    How  may  it  be  acquired? 
10s  Is    the    author's    notion    of    discipline    correct? 

Why? 

11.  How  should  a  boy's  body  be  trained? 

12.  Can  every  boj^  become  a  public  speaker?    If  so, 

how? 

13.  What  sort  of  social  life  does  the  high-school  boy 

need? 

14.  Whj-  do  boys  go  to  high  school? 

CHAPTER  II. 
The  Course. 

1.  Contrast  the  old  high-school  course  of  study  with 

the  modern  course. 

2.  What  advice  should  be  given  the  student  relative 

to  the  selection  of  his  course? 

3.  Wliat  argument  would  you  use  with  a  boy  who 

didn't  want  to  study  Latin?  History?  Mathe- 
matics ? 

4.  Ought  the  subjects  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of 

page  26  be  given  in  high  school?     Why? 

5.  Are  "practical"  subjects  always  the  most  worth 

while?    Why? 

6.  Could    the    author   have    gotten    "concentration 

and  accuracy  and  co-ordination"  out  of  any 
other  subject  besides  Latin? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  last  five  lines  in  para- 

graph one,  page  29? 

8.  Should    a    boy   specialize    in    electing   his   high- 

school  course  ?    Why  ? 

9.  Should  the  high  school  prepare  for  college  en- 

trance?   Why? 

10.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  "The  course 

prescribed  for  entrance  to  college  is  on  the 
whole  as  good  a  course  as  a  boy  can  select,  no 
matter  what  he  intends  doing"? 

11.  What  motive  has  the  high-school  boy  for  doing 

his  work? 

12.  How  many  recitations  should   the  average  boy 

attempt  to  carry? 

13.  What  should  high-school  training  mean  to  a  boy? 

(See  page  39.) 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Write  to  the  State  Educational 

Commission  Raleigh  N.  C.  for  a  copy 

of  its    recent    report    on  educational 

conditions    in    North    Carolina.      The 

137  pages  of  the  report  bristle  with 

things    to    interest    and    stir   up    the 

progressive  citizen. 

f     U     If 
Prom    the   North   Carolina   College 

for  Women,  Greensboro,  comes  the 
Kace  Elements  in  the  Wliite  Popula- 
tion of  North  Carolina  ($1.00),  is- 
sued under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  and  edited  by 
W.  C.  Jackson.  The  pamphlet  con- 
sists of  five  historical  lectures  deliv- 
ered at  the  college  in  the  winter  (if 
1912  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  This 
is  number  J.  in  a  series  of  Historical 
Publications  of  the  College,  of  which 
number  2  is  Revolutionai-y  Iieaders 
in  North  Carolina  and  number  3 
Ante-Belluni  Builders  of  North  Car- 
olina, all  by  Mr.  Connor. 

H     1[     f 
Among  the  devices  for  instruction 

employed  by  Professor  Leon  Nelson 
Flint  in  his  new  book,  The  Edito- 
rial, are  photographic  reproductions, 
reduced  in  size,  of  course,  of  some 
editorial  pages,  or  sections  of  them, 
which  have  made  notable  the  great 
newspapers  of  which  they  were  a 
part.  Not  of  least  import  among 
these  is  a  portion  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  London  Times,  The  Eng- 
lish "Thunderer."  Of  equal,  if  not 
greater  interest  is  another  showing, 
over  the  legend  of  "Beginnings  of  a 
Famous  Editorial  Page,"  an  appro- 
priate section  from  the  first  number 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Re- 
publican, dated  March  2  7  (1844). 
But  surpassing  in  historic  interest 
either  of  the  foregoing  is  the  repro- 
duction from  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune  of  August  20,  1862,  the  sec- 
tion of  its  editorial  page  showing 
Horace  Greeley's  famous  signed  edi- 
torial to  which  President  Lincoln  re- 
plied. This  historic  editorial  was 
headed  "The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Mil- 
lions," was  addressed  "To  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  U.  States, 
Dear  Sir,"  and  was  signed  "Yours, 
Horace  Greeley.  New  York,  August 
19,    1862." 

II      H      IF 
Who    named    The    World's    Work 
magazine?      It  is  likely  that  few  in- 


deed of  its  readers,  especially  in  his 
native  state,  would  guess  that  the 
name  was  given  by  any  other  than 
the  late  Walter  H.  Page,  who  as  one 
of  its  founders  and  as  its  long-time 
editor  did  so  much  to  make  for  it 
the  character  which  it  so  soon 
achieved.  First  issued  in  November, 
1900,  the  magazine  is  Just  now  be- 
ginning its  twenty-first  year,  and  it 
comes  to  light  incidentally  that  the 
name  which  fits  and  is  worn  so  well 
was  given  to  it  by  another.  The  New 
York  Times  of  November  19  carried 
an  announcement  of  the  addition  to 
its  own  editorial  staff  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Flnley,  at  present  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  course  of  its  editorial  account 
of  Dr.  Finley's  career  The  Times 
says  that — 

He  was  pl.Tnning  with  the  late  Walter  H. 
Page  the  founding  of  Woiid'-f  Work,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name,  when  he  was  invited  to  be 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  newly  established 
chair  of  politics  in  Princeton  University,  the 
first  chair  of  this  name  and  scope  in  America. 

The  initial  number  of  The  World's 

Work,  containing  no  formal  saluta- 
tory, but  only  a  statement  in  a  few 
paragraphs  of  the  aim  of  the  maga- 
zine to  concern  itself  with  the  litera- 
ture of  action  and  achievement 
rather  than  with  the  literature  of  en- 
tertainment and  criticism,  makes  no 
reference  to  the  origination  or  be- 
stowment  of  the  name. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Junior  High   School   English.      By 

Richard  L.  Sandwick.  Three  books. 
Cloth.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
Boston. 

The  books  are  intended  for  use  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  The 
plan  is  unique,  the  content  practical. 
The  lessons  are  based  on  the  author's 
experience  and  present  the  topics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  interest  as 
well  as  of  utility.  The  pupil  is  first 
Fhown  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  is  then  given  simple, 
clear  lessong  with  an  abundance  of 
practice  until  the  topic  is  mastered. 
For  those  who  wish  to  emphasize 
correct  English  in  the  teaching  of 
grammar  and  composition  separate 
from  the  study  of  literary  selections 
this  series  will  be  of  exceptional  aid. 


.Junior  Wage  Earners.  By  Anna 
Y.  Reed,  Ph.  D.,  assisted  by  Wilson 
Woelpper.  Cloth,  171  pages.  Price 
not  given.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

More  and  more  thought  is  being 
devoted  to  the  preparation   of  young 


people  for  occupational  life.  This 
little  book  on  a  comparatively  new 
but  not  unimportant  subject  is  pre- 
pared by  two  workers  in  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  who  de- 
veloped the  Junior  Division  of  that 
service.  It  will  prove  especially  in- 
forming, suggestive  and  useful  to 
business  men,  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and  the 
public  schools,  who  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  program  for  assisting 
boys  and  girls  in  making  the  right 
start  in   their  occupational   life. 


Productive  Farming.  By  Kary 
Cadmus  Davis,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  Knapp  School  of  Coun- 
try Life  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Cloth,  4  50  pages.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  an 
excellent  school  manual  in  agricul- 
ture which  was  first  published  in 
1911.  Many  additions  and  changes 
have  been  made,  especially  in  the 
way  of  additions  in  the  New  Part  V, 
which  is  an  appendix  of  reference 
tables  of  great  value.  A  new  chap- 
ter (XVI)  has  been  added  on  "To- 
bacco for  Market"  and  another 
(XXXI)  on  "The  Business  of  Farm- 
ing." With  its  abundance  of  well- 
chosen  illustrations,  its  valuable  ta- 
bles and  suggestions,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  its  scientific  content,  this  text 
is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and 
practical  value. 


The  Story  of  Man's  Early  Prog- 
ress. By  Willis  Mason  West,  Some- 
lime  Professor  of  History  and  Head 
of  the  Department  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Cloth,  74  4  pages. 
Price  J2.00.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  author's  two-book  series  enti- 
tled the  Ancient  World  and  the 
Modern  World  has  been  rewritten  in 
a  new  series  under  the  titles  of  The 
Story  Of  Man's  Early  Progress  and 
the  Story  of  Modem  Progress.  The 
latter  was  noticed  briefly  in  this  de- 
partment in  November.  The  big  bulk 
of  recent  events,  the  author  explains, 
makes  it  necessary  to  begin  "Mod- 
ern" history  at  a  later  date  and  to 
extend  "Ancient"  history  to  fill  the 
gap.  As  the  dividing  line  is  not  yet 
definitely  placed  the  author  meets  the 
situation  in  this  new  series  by  pro- 
viding overlapping  chapters.  In  map, 
text,  illustration,  print,  paper  and 
binding  this  new  volume  is  worthy 
of  the  high  place  occupied  by  its 
predecessors  and  of  the  higher  place 
to  which  it  aspires. 


The  Editorial:  A  Study  in  Effec- 
tiveness of  Writing.  By  Leon  Nelson 
Flint,  Professor  of  Journalism  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Cloth,  2  62 
pages.  Price.  $2.50  net.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York. 

Eminently  stimulating  and  help- 
ful to  students  of  journalism  and 
suggestive  to  newspaper  writers.  The 
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editorial  is  considered,  studied,  and 
illustrated  from  the  various  points 
of  view:  The  historical,  the  func- 
tional, and  the  typographical.  But 
says  the  author,  "the  writer  of  this 
study  Of  the  editorial  admits  that 
for  him  the  greatest  fascination  lies 
in  the  study  of  technique — materials, 
aims,  organization,  style.  In  short, 
results."  The  hook  is  offered  as 
"suggestive  of  methods  that  have 
helped  some  young  writers  in  their 
wjork  and  that  many  successrul  edi- 
tors of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  delib- 
erately or  spontaneously,  are  using 
every  day."  The  thirteen  chapters 
deal  with  as  many  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject and  make  a  work  unique  among 
text-books  for  classes   in  journalism. 


Aldine  Readers.  Revised  Editions. 
By  Frank  E.  Spaulding  and  Cather- 
ine T.  Bryce  Teacher's  Edition.  Book. 
Five,  Cloth  320  +  32  pages.  Book  Six, 
Cloth,  320  +  29  pages.  Price,  not 
given.  Newson  &  Company,  New 
York. 

These  two  books  are  basal  readers 
tor  their  respective  grades  and  fit- 
tingly crown  a  series  now  complete 
for  the  first  six  years.  First  issued 
in  1909,  they  were  revised  later,  and 
now  again  this  1920  edition,  contain- 
ing suitable  selections  from  litera- 
ture of  the  World  War,  brings  them 
quite  up  to  the  time  in  freshness  as 
well  as  in  other  superior  excellences. 
All  the  selections  are  chosen  with 
reference  (1)  to  their  merit  as  litera- 
impress,  and  inspire  children  of  the 
ages  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  paper  is  good,  the  print  largeand 
clear,  the  two-color  illustrations  at- 
tractive. Especially  excellent  are  the 
thought-stimulating  questions,  under 
the  title  of  "Learning  to  Study  and 
Think,"  which  follow  each  selection. 
Suggestions  to  teachers  present  ways 
of  handling  different  selections  and 
are  conveniently  bound  in  at  the  end 
of  the  books. 


History  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Henry  William  Elson, 
Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Author  of  "Side- 
lights of  American  History,"  etc. 
Cloth.  1,0  5  6  pages.  Price  not  given. 
The  Macniillan  Company,  New  York. 

First  published  in  19  04,  this  very 
readable  one  volume  history  of  our 
country  has  since  been  revised  twice, 
first  in  June,  1917,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. 1920.  The  author  says  he 
has  sought  in  writing  this  history  to 
combine  the  science  of  research  with 
the  art  of  composition,  and  has  aim- 
ed to  make  a  single-volume  history 
of  the  United  States  that  should  fall 
between  the  elaborate  works  that 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  busy 
people  and  the  condensed  school  his- 
tories in  which  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  so  many  facts  is  fatal  to 
literary  style.  Notwithstanding  an  oc- 
casional indication  of  editing  less 
careful   than   it   should   be,   such   as 


"It  still  honored  him  still"  (page 
S'll)  or  the  threadbare  "furnished 
a  rare  intellectual  treat" 
(page  8  09),  the  author  has  done  an 
exceptionally  good  piece  of  work. 
Containing  no  illustrations  and  but 
few  maps,  it  gives  full  swing  to  the 
narrative,  which  alone  occupies  near- 
ly a  thousand  pages.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  generous  portion 
of  this  space  is  taken  up  with  perti- 
nent notes  in  smaller  type,  one  may 
begin  to  appreciate  what  an  amount 
of  historical  narrative,  and  intelli- 
gent and  entertaining  discussion  and 
comment  is  embraced  in  this  single 
but  not  too  bulky  volume. 


Tlie  Fundamentals  of  Speecli.     By 

Charles  Henry  Woolbert,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Speech,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Cloth,  385  pages. 
Price  $2.2  5.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 

'The  sub-title  is  "A  Behavioristic 
Study  of  the  Underlying  Principles 
of  Speaking  and  Reading."  It  is  a 
new  book,  published  in  August, 
192  0.  What  is  the  reason  for  a  new 
book  on  this  old  subject?  "The 
growing  democratization  of  instruc- 
tion in  speech,"  says  the  author  in 
his  preface,  a  thing  not  unwelcome 
"for,"  he  adds,  "in  a  democratic 
country  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  instruction  in  speech."  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  from  "pri- 
mary grade  to  university  graduate 
school"  there  is  a  new  emphasis 
5>laced  upon  speech-training.  And  a 
new  book  such  as  the  one  in  hand  ac- 
quires a  new  interest  by  reason  of 
its  attitude  to  the  subject.  Better 
than  any  presentation  we  can  make 
is  the  author's  own  statement  of  this 
attitude.  He  says  of  the  book: 
"Democratization  of  speech-training 
is  its  prime  object.  To  accomplish 
this  object  it  aims  to  incorporate 
whatever  methods  have  heretofore 
found  favor  by  virtue  of  the  good  re- 
sults they  have  produced.  With  this 
end  in  view  it  aims  to  offer  speech- 
training  for  the  whole  man:  body, 
voice,  and  mental  mechanism  ...  it 
insists  that  speecli  is  a  matter  of 
the  whole  man,  the  co-operative  ac- 
tivity of  the  entire  organism;  that  it 
is  a  revelation  of  personality,  but 
that  the  true  defininition  of  person- 
ality gives  a  picture  compounded  of 
thinking  apparatus,  emotional  ma- 
chinery, muscular  activity  and  body- 
wide  participating  parts  —  voice, 
brain,  muscles,  trunk,  and  limbs.  Its 
essential  thesis  is  that  no  speaking 
is  good  speaking  which  is  not  of  the 
whole  machine  and  which  does  not 
establish  the  desired  relationship  be- 
tween the  one  speaking  and  the  one 
listening."  The  style  of  the  text- 
matter  is  such  as  to  enlist  the  inter- 
ested attention  of  the  student,  and 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  illus- 
trative and  practice  material  makes 
the  book  readily  adaptable  to  the 
methods  and  needs  of  different 
teachers  and  class-rooms. 


Language  for  Men  of  Affairs.  Vol. 
I.  Talking  Business.  By  John  Man- 
tle iClapp.  Cloth  xxxii -1-526  pages. 
Vol.  II.  Business  Writing.  Edited  by 
James  Melvin  Lee.  Cloth,  xxii  +  611 
pages.  Price,  for  the  two  volumes, 
$8.00.  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York  City. 

The  supremacy  of  the  spoken  word 
in  the  business  world,  as  elsewhere, 
invests  with  tremendous  importance 
the  oral  intercourse  of  business  men. 
How  to  makei  that  intercourse  effec- 
tive in  the  largest  way  is  the  theme 
to  which  every  chapter,  page,  and 
paragraph  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
series  is  devoted.  The  twenty-four 
chapters  are  grouped  in  five  parts: 
I — The  Real  Problem  (Putting  Your 
.Aiind  on  the  Other  Man)  ;  II — The 
Machinery  (your  appearance,  voice, 
pronunciation,  etc.);  Ill — ^Language 
(vocabulary,  the  right  word,  plan- 
ning eentences,  etc.):  IV — Conversa- 
tion— Business  Interviews  (Between 
the  subordinate  and  the  siuperior 
and  vice  versa,  sales  talk,  talk  to  a 
committee).  V — Public  Speakinf 
(nature  of  the  business  address,  its 
preparation,  delivery,  etc.).  In  the 
treatment  of  each  item  it  would  seem 
that  the  "last  word"  of  helpfulness 
is  here  set  down  for  the  reader  who 
seeks  to  solve  the  big  emergent  prob- 
lem of  "How  to  get  the  right  reac- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  other  man." 

Volume  II.  Business  AAViting  is 
the  work  of  a  number  of  experts. 
Part)  I. — Essentials  of  Writing  (eight 
illumining  chapters)  was  written  by 
ihe  author  of  Volume  I.,  except  two 
chapters  (Elements  of  Sentences  and 
Points  of  Correction)  which  are  the 
work  of  Sterling  A.  Leonard  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Part  II. — The  Reinforcement 
of  Reading  (How  to  Read,  What  to 
Read),  Part  III. — Letters  for  Men  of 
Affairs,  and  Part  IV. — Report  writ- 
ing, were  contributed  by  writers  hav- 
ing experience  in  the  subjects  as- 
signed them.  Part  V — Advertising' 
Copy,  and  Part  VT — The  Journalism 
Of  Business,  were  written  by  the  Edi- 
tor, James  Melvin  Lee,  and  Part 
VII — Mechanical  and  Incidental,  by 
Herbert  A.  Wichehis  of  the  publish- 
ing company's  editorial  department. 
The  thirty-seven  chapters  are  follow- 
ed by  useful  select  bibliographies  for 
both  volumes.  One  cannot  go  far 
amiss  in  regarding  these  two  volumes 
as  the  peak  of  expertness  and  au- 
thority in  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat. 


The  supply  of  North  Carolina 
Education  for  September  is  exhaust- 
ed. Subscriptiona  should  now  be 
expected  to  begin  with  the  October 
number.- 

For  an  interesting  offer  in  corre- 
spondence work  for  teachers  prepar- 
ing for  examination,  write  the  Gray- 
son Normal  School,  Grayson,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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NEWS    BRIEPS. 

The  Stanley  McCormick  School  at 
Buriisville  will  reopen  January  4, 
1921,  for  a  term  of  eighteen  weeks. 
Mr.  Leroy  F.  Jackson  is  the  princi- 
pal. 

Student  government  has  been  in- 
augurated at  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
and  the  first  student  council  in  the 
hsitory  of  the  school  has  "been  chosen 
for  the  regulation  of  student  affairs. 

An  average  increase  of  40  per  cent 
In  salaries  and  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  In 
the  city  and  county  schools  in  Dur- 
ham, is  shown  in  the  annual  tall  bud- 

Every  teacher  in  the  Statesville 
public  schools  is  a  member  of  the 
local  unit  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. A  goodly  number  of  the  mem- 
bers attended  the  Assembly  at  Ashe- 
ville. 

The  town  of  Hallsboro,  in  Colum- 
bus, claims  the  prestige  of  having 
now  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
school  building  in  the  county.  It  is 
110  feet  long  and  two  stories  high, 
has  ten  class  rooms  and  a  well  ar- 
ranged auditorium. 

tSupt.  J.  A.  Beam,  of  Person  Coun- 
ty, gives  in  the  daily  press  seven  rea- 
sons why  rural  teachers  (except 
those  in  high  schools  with  modern 
equipment)  should  receive  at  least 
20'  per  cent  higher  salaries  than 
teachers  in  towns  and  cities  of  the 
same  system  or  of  equal  qualifica- 
tions in  all  respects. 


The    first    prize    was    $2.50,    second 
prize   $1.50,   and   third   $1.00. 


School  Dormitory  Buraed. 

The  dormitory  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy for  colored  students,  at  Troy  In 
Mont^mery  County,  was  burned  to 
the  ground  Monday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 15,  the  fire  starting  from  a  detec- 
tive flue.  The  building  cost  $5,000. 
iind  was  partially  insured.  Three  of 
the  teachers  who  entered  the  Iiurning 
building  to  try  to  get  out  their  per- 
sonal effects  found  themselves  trapped 
when  the  staircase  caught,  and  were 
compelled  to  jump  form  a  second-story 
window. 


Intiei-esting  Pupils  in  Oity  Sanitation. 

The  civic  department  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  North  Wilkesboro  flf- 
fered  three  prizes  to  the  pupils  of 
the  High  School  and  grammar  grades 
for  the  best  article  on  the  needs  for 
better  sanitation  in  North  Wilkes- 
boro. The  subject  was  to  be  handled 
in  any  way  and  under  any  heading 
that  the  writer  might  choose.  The 
contest  began  November  2  4th,  1920, 
and  ends  December  8th,  1920.  Arti- 
cles were  not  to    exceed    300  words. 


Wake   County   Teachers   Oi-ganize. 

The  teachers  of  Wake  County  or- 
ganized Saturday,  November  6,  into 
a  county  unit  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly. The  number  of  members 
enrolled  at  the  meeting  was  110; 
many  others  joined  later, 

Mr.  M.  B.  Dry,  of  Cary,  was  elect- 
ed president.  Miss  Bess  Norwood,  of 
Leesville,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Adams,  of  Apex,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Delegates  were  chosen  from  the 
different  schools  and  departments 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  dues 
was  appropriated  toward  defraying 
their  expenses   to  Asheville. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carl 
Zimmerman,  of  the  new  department 
of  Agriculture  Economics  at  the  E. 
and  E.  College,  were  present  in  the 
interest  of  the  rural  survey  of  Wake 
County  mentioned  in  another  place. 
The  explanation  of  their  plans  was 
heard  with  attentive  interest. 


Planning  Greater  Service  for  the 
Schools. 

Through  their  Educational  Depart- 
ment the  American  Crayon  Company 
are  undertaking  to  promote  closer  and 
more  cordial  relations  with  school  of- 
ficials and  to  carry  on  more  intensive- 
ly the  work  of  serving  the  schools 
M'hich  was  begun  with  the  inception  of 
their  business  eighty-five  years  ago. 
As  a  step  toward  setting  this  work  on 
foot  immediately  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  the  American  Crayon  Company 
recently  appointed  Mr.  F.Edward 
Kaula  as  Eastern  and  Southwestern 
Manager  of  their  Educational  Depart- 
ment with  office  at  130  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  in  the  Bush  Termi- 
nal  Sales  Building. 

Having  been  formerly  associated 
with  D.  Appleton  &  Company  and  for 
the  past  five  years  with  the  World 
Book  Company  as  Eastern  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  Kaula  already  has  a  working 
acquaintance  with  many  North  Caro- 
lina  schools   and   school   people   who 


will  be  interested  to  know  of  his  new 
connection  and  in  co-operating  with 
him  in  his  new  work. 


North  Carolina  Approves 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  beg-  to 
announce  that  the  following 
Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Business  English  text  -  books 
have  been  recommended  by  the 
North  Carolina  High  School 
Text-book  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

COURSE  IN  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND.  Cloth,  240  pp., 
$1.60.  A  Course  of  Forty  Les- 
sons in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System 
of  Shorthand,  designed  for  use 
in  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
This  work  is  officially  used  in  the 
High  Schools  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  large  cities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Chas.  E. 
Smith.  Fifteenth  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  cloth  $1.00. 
A  Scientific  Method  of  Mastering 
the  Keyboard  by  the  Sense  of 
Touch.  The  design  of  this  work 
is  to  teach  touch  typewriting  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  will 
operate  by  touch — will  have  an 
absolute  command  of  every  key 
on  the  keyboard,  and  be  able  to 
strike  any  key  more  readily 
without  looking  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  aid  of  sight. 

STYLE  BOOK  OP  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH.  234  pp.,  $1.10.  Sev- 
enth Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. This  new  treatise  will 
especially  appeal  to  the  teacher 
of  English  wherever  it  is  seen. 
Adopted  by  the  New  York  High 
Schools. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  free 
Correspondence  Course  for  Teach- 
ers in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Addi-ess 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  Yorlt. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Announces  the  opening  of  the  winter  quarter  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
graduate  and  under-graduate  instruction  for  the  training  of  teachers,  may 
be  fourtd  numerous  short  courses,  running  for  the  first  six  weeks  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  for  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  and  others  interested  in 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  industrial  arts. 
Write  for  announcements. 
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Albemarle   Ijoses    Main    Building    by 
Fire. 

The  main  building  of  the  Albemarle 
graded  school  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Monday  morning,  November  15.  School 
was  in  full  session,  but  all  the  children 
escaped  without  confusion. 

The  high  school  building  which  is 
located  near  by  on  the  same  grounds 
was  not  damaged  at  all.  Very  little 
of  the  school  furniture  was  saved  and 
many  of  the  children  lost  their  books. 

A  new  steam  heating  plant  just  in- 
stalled is  practically  a  total  wreck.  It 
is  thought  that  the  fire  originated  from 
a  spark  coming  from  the  flue  catching 
dry  leaves  in  the  gutters  and  setting 
the  shingle  roof  on  fire. 


Davie    100    Per    Cent    for    Teache-s' 

Assembly  and  North  Carolina 

Education. 

The  Davie  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Mocksville  November  fi 
and  organized  for  the  year.  Every 
teacher  present  joined  the  local  unit 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  and 
the  few  not  present  will  be  enrolled 
later. 

Seven  delegates  were  chosen  by  a 
committee  to  represent  the  Davie  unit 
in  the  Assembly  at  Asheville,  and  all 
of  them  indicated  their  intention  to 
cttend.  The  unit  voted  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates. 

Every  teacher  in  the  county  also 
subscribed  to  North  Carolina  Edvi- 
cation. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  reading  circle  book  for 
the  year  was  led  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  John- 
ston," of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
who  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic meetings  she  had  attended 
in  her  district.  Certainly  there  was 
fine  evidence  in  this  first  meeting  that 
the  teachers  of  Davie  are  alert  and, 
iinxious  to  be  at  the  front  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  their 
profession.  F.  R.  R. 


Na.sh  Teachei-s  Organize  for  the 
Year's  Work. 

Nash  County  held  its  first  county-, 
wide  teachers'  meeting  for  the  year 
1920-1921  in  Nashville  Saturday, 
November  the  6th.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers  were  present, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  answer- 
ing to  roll  call  at  eleven  o'clock. 

State  Supervisor  L.  C.  Brogden 
made  a  stirring  talk  on  unifying  the 
work  of  the  county  schools.  He 
pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a  common  standard  and  oi: 
having  the  children  in  each  grade 
complete  the  work  of  that  grade  as 
outlined  in  the  State  course  of  study 
before  promoting  them  to  the  next 
grade. 

A  Teachers'  Assembly  Unit  was 
organized  with  Su'pt.  Oscar  Creech, 
of  the  Red  Oak  School,  president; 
Supt.  J.  E.  McLean,  of  the  Spring 
Hope  School,  vice-president,  and  Miss 
'Carrie  Wilson,  Rural  Supervisor, 
secretary-treasurer.  One  hundred  and 


five  members  were  enrolled  and  nine 
delegates  to  the  next  Assembly  which 
meets  in  Asheville  November  2  3-2  7 
were  elected. 

Announcements  were,  made  as  to 
the  Reading  Circle  Work  for  the 
year  with  the  following  schools  as 
group  centers:  Nashville,  Castalia, 
Red  Oak,  Spring  Hope,  Whitakers, 
Bailey,   Middlesex.   Rocky  Mount. 

Interesting  reports  were  made  by 
principals  upon  the  various  projects 
they      are      undertaking       in       their 


schools  this  year.  Altogether,  the 
meeting  wag  a  very  enthusiastic  one. 
Free  lunch,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies  of  the  Civic 
League,  added  no  little  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  to  the  occasion.       C.  W. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


For  Gverij  leacker 
For  evGrij  school 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

When  questions  arise  in  the 
history  recitation,  in  language 
work,  in  speUing,or  about  noted 
people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new 
words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do 
you  suggest  that  this  Supreme 
Authority  is  a  universal  ques- 
tion ansvi'erer  and  contains  just 
the  information  desired  ? 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  30.000  Geo- 
graphical Subjects.  12,000  Biographical 
Entries.  6,000  Illustrations 
and  2,700  pages. 

Write  for  Secimen  Pages  of 
Regular  and  India-Paper 
Editions.  Prices,  etc. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

U.%.\ 


—MAKE  1921   YOUR   BEST  YEAR 

If  you  learn  more  you  can  earn  more.  In  this  wonderful  commercial  age,  a 
busmess  training  Is  necessary  to  success.  For  20  years  King's  schools  have 
held  first  position  in  commercial  training.  We  have  excellent  equipment, 
thorough  and  up-to-date   coutses,  r^         j      r-.  /^    ii 

expert  teachers,  and  our  graduates  Kino  «   Fill^inPSS   C  ollePe 

are  in  great  demand.    Home  study  l\mg  i  DUimeii   y^UUCgC 

courses    also   offered.    Enroll  any    Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
time.    Free  catalog  on  request. 


CONSIDER  THESE  FACTS 


(1)  You  are  now  in  the  earning  period  of  life. 

(2)  Your  earning  capacity  will  diminish  as  your  age  increases. 

(3)  Savings   are   hard   to   make   and   rarely   accumulate,   unless   made 

systematically. 

(4)  A  saving  of  about  13  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  $1,000  Twenty  Year 

Endowment  Policy. 

(5)  The  Twenty  Year  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Maryland  Life  Insur- 

ance Company  has  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  Guarantees  to  pay  face  of  policy  at  maturity  or  in  event  of  prior 

death. 

(b)  Pays  a  dividend  each  year  which  may  be  used  to  reduce  premium. 

(c)  May  be  surrendered  any  year  after  third  for  proportional  settle- 

ments. 

(d)  Cash  loans  may  be  secured  on  it,  without  other  collateral  or  en- 

dorsement. 

(e)  Policy  is  non-forfeitable. 

Consider  these  facts  and  write  for  further  particulars. 


B.  T.  COWPER,  Gen.  Agent, 

Citizens  National  Bank  Building, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Aiinistice  Day  at  Edenton  High 
School. 

The  Edentou  Graded  School  observ- 
ed Armistice  Day  in  tlie  school  audita- 
rium. 

After  singing  the  Battle  H.vmn  of 
the  Republic,  the  assembly  was  led  in 
prayer  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Wadley.  Supt. 
Nixon,  introductory  to  the  exercises, 
e.\:pressed  his  gratitude  to  the  speak- 
ers. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Hollowell  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  AVoman's  Club  in  i)resentiug  a 
beautiful  picture  to  the  school.  Hugh 
Bland  Copeland,  in  behalf  of  the 
school,  accepted  the  picture  and  ex- 
pressed great  gratitude  for  the  present 
the  Woman's  Club  had  made  the 
school. 

A  marble  tablet  in  memory  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Hill  Moore,  who  died  August 
13,  1919,  is  now  on  the  walls  of  the 
hallway.  It  was  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Edentou  school  and  the  citinons 
of  Edenton.  Miss  Moore  had  taught 
in  the  school  twelve  years  and  in- 
structed in  that  time  about  six  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  tablet  bears  this  in- 
scription:  "She  has  an  abiding  place 
in  our  best  affections."  Concerning 
this  tablet  a  much  appreciated  talk 
was  made  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Vann,  i-epre- 
senting  the  citizens  of  Edenton,  who 
told  of  some  of  her  many  kind  deeds, 
which,  although  she  is  gone,  will  live 
always  in  tlie  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  Edenton. 

After  Mr.  Vann's  talk,  Sadie  Hobbs, 
who  represented  Miss  Moore's  former 
students,  gave  a  few  facts  about  her 
life,  and  paid  beautiful  tribute  to  her 
work  and  kmdly  deeds  among  us. 

Major  Privott,  in  his  talk,  pictured 
to  us  the  celebration  of  the  Armistice 
Day  of  about  seventy  years  from  now. 
Liberty. 


Montgomery  County  Teachers'  Meet- 
ing, 

The  teachers  of  Montgomery  county 
organized  at  Troy  October  29  for  their 
years'  work.  After  a  brief  talk  by 
Supt.  J.  S.  Edwards  on  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting,  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  elected  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  R.  C.  Cox,  Principal  of  the 
Mount  Gilead  High  School;  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Weatherly,  Principal  of  the 
Biscoe  School. 

Eight  delegates  to  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly were  chosen  to  represent  the 
various  departments  of  school  work  as 
well  as  the  county  generally.  The  as- 
sociation also  agreed  to  aid  in  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  delegates. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  Reading 
Circle  groups  were  organized  for  the 
various  sections  of  the  county. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  J.  H.  High- 
smith,  State  High  School  Inspector, 
delivered  a  splendid  address  to  the  as- 
sociation, discussing  the  various  school 
problems  in  North  Carolina  and  their 
solutions. 

There  were  seventy-five  teachers 
present-   ' —  "\  ^         Th 


Progi'ess   "f   Vocational   Agi'icultui-e 
19l»-1920. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Vocational  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1919-1920  has  been  pub- 
lished as  vocational  Education  Bul- 
letin No.  5.  This  report  makes  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  progress  of 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1920,  including  the  work 
in  training  teachers  of  agriculture 
lor  both  white  and  colored. 

Mr.  Thos.  E.  Browne,  the  State 
director,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
gives  deserved   credit   to  Mr.   Roy  H. 


Thomas,  the  State  Supervisor,  who, 
he  says,  "has  very  energetically 
pushed  every  activity  connected  with 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  his  report,  in 
addition  to  the  schoolroom  and  proj- 
ect instruction,  shows  some  very 
gratifying  resultg  in  other  commu- 
nity activities."  A  summary  of  these 
activities  has  already  appeared  in  a 
previous  number  of  North  Carolina 
Education. 


How  can  we  be  augry  at  a  sorrow 
which  is  the  birth-pang  of  a  diviner 
life? — James  Martineau. 


Adopted 

by  the 

United  States  Army 

"Because  of  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  learned  by  the  soldier-student" 

Gregg  Shorthand 

was  recently  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the   United  States 
Army  Schools. 

WRITE  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Chicago 


London 


Boston 

San  Francisco 


A  New  Language  Text  With  Educational  Measurements 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  NEW  SERIES  WITH  NEW  FEATURES. 

By  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH, 
LIDA  B.  MCMURRY. 

•  The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series  is  interesting,  vital  and  effect- 
ive. From  the  rimes  and  jingles  to  its  treatment  of  grammar  m  the 
Third  Book  it  will  please  and  attract  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

DR.  M.  R.  TRABUE,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tests  (scientific  and  practical)  to  measure  the  teaching 
results  in  classes  using  the  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  Manual,  now  in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  tests 
based  on  the  lessons  in  the  series,  with  full  directions  for  giving  them 
and  comparing  the  progress  of  pupils  and  classes. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Represented  by  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Young  Americans  made  Enthusiastic  Americans 

MY  COUNTRY 

BY  GRACE  A.  TURKINGTON 

Distinctly  a  book  for  and  about  young  Americans.  In  a  simple 
and  interesting  way  the  author  interprets  to  grammar-grade  chil- 
dren what  their  country  really  is  and  what  it  should  mean  to  them, 
teaching  them  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  liberty. 

The  pupil  is  not  burdened  with  the  dry  mechanics  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, but  is  inspired  with  a  new  interest  in  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  enforcement  of  them. 

Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  thrift  and  honesty. 

No  child  who  reads  this  book  will  ever  forget  that  his  country's 
future  honor  and  prosperity  depend  upon  him. 

That  its  appearance  was  timely  is  evidenced  by  its  already  wide 
use  throughout  the  country  and  its  endorsement  by  leading  men  of 
affairs. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  ™  Te™  *X™ 


The  Making  of  the  World— The  Making  of  Mankind 

A  background  of  the  world's  history  is  the  backbone  of  the  curriculum. 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

BEING  A  PLAIN  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  MANKIND 
ByH.  G.   WELLS 

Written  with  the  advice  and  editorial  help  of  Mr.  Ernest  Barker,  Sir  H.  H.  John- 
ston, Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  Maps,  Time  Diagrams,  and  drawings  by  J.  F.  Horrabin. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  in  every  school  library. 

In  two  volumes.  Special  price  to  teachers  $8.40,  postpaid. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

'pHE  revision^  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  tlie  liglit  of  the  most 
modej-n,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all  the  best 
features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific  features 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive  teacher.  The 
series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles : 

LEARNING  TO  READ — A  Manual  tor  Teachers  using  the  Primer  and  Books  One  and  Two;  Re- 
vised Edition,  1918.  PRIMER,  Revised  Edition,  1916.  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition,  1916. 
BOOK  TWO,  Revised  Edition,  1918.  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition,  1918,  Pupil's  Edition. 
BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition,  1918,  Teacher's  Edition.  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition,  1919, 
Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition,  1919,  Teacher's  Edition.  BOOK  FIVE,  Re- 
vised Edition,  1920,  Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  FIVE,  Revised  Edition,  1920,  Teacher's  Edition. 
BOOK  SIX,  Revised  Edition,  1920,  Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  SIX,  Revised  Edition,  1920,  Teacher's 
Edition. 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which.are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Edition  of  Books  Three,  Four,  Five,  and  Six  contain  many  instructions,  hints 
and  suggestions  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books, 
which  themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under 
the  title,  "Learning  to  Study  and  Think." 


IMEWSOISJ  &  COIVIRAINY 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE 

623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


THREE  STRONG  SERIES 

HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

"THESE  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.     They 
interweave  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.     And  they  definitely  help  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  everyday  living. 

BRIGHAM  and  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

•THE  important  geographical,    commercial,    and  industrial  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in 
1920  are  shown  graphically  by  new  maps,  new  pictures  and  new  texts.     The  new  illustrations 
show  the  present  existing  conditions  of  life  in  countries  made  prominent  by  the  War. 

PEARSON  AND  SUZZALLO'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  SPELLING 

Published  Complete  and  in  Two  Parts 

IN  selecting  these  words,  the  scientific  studies  of  adults'  and  children's  vocabularies  by  Jones, 
Ayres,  Pryor,  Eldridge,  Cook,  O'Shea  and  Chancellor  were  consulted  and  thousands  of  children's 
compositions  were  examined.  Over  3,000  words  are  given.  In  the  dictation  exercises  the  more 
difficult  words  (including  the  "one  hundred  demons")  are  reviewed  more  frequently  than  the  easier 
words. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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Get  the  Best  in  School  Furniture,  Equipment 
and  Supplies  from  Virginia  School  Supply  Co. 

We  handle  the  best  quality  and  most  modern  equipment  manufactured  for  schools  and  colleges.  A  full 
line  of  School  Desks,  (steel  and  semi-steel).  Auditorium  Seating,  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training 
Equipment,  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Supplies;  Teachers'  Supplies,  such  as  Report  Cards,  Certificates,  Class 
Records,  Writing  Tablets,  Inks,  Pastes,  Paper,  Pencils;  Wire  Window  Guards  and  wire  goods;  Bells,  Gongs, 
Clocks,  Thermometers,  Fire  Extinguishers,  Flags,  and  Janitors'  Supplies;  Pictures,  Picture  Frames,  Water 
Coolers  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Window  Shades  (Draper,  Old  Dominion,  and  other  styles);  OLD  DOMIN- 
ION PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM,  Stoves,  Stove  Drums  and  Mats;  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers, Dictionaries  (New  International,  New  Unabridged,  and  other  kinds);  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery;  up- 
to-date  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts;  Playground  Equipment,  Gymnasium  Apparatus,  and  Athletic  Goods; 
Drawing  Tables  and  supplies;  Chemical  and  Waterless  Indoor  Toilet  Systems,  Kindergarten  Tables,  Chairs 
and  Primary  Material  and  supplies.  Drawing  Paper,  Construction  Paper,  Water  Colors,  Crayolas,  School 
Scissors,  and  a  complete  line  of  all  other  kindergarten  supplies;  VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  Black- 
board accessories,  such  as  Crayons,  Erasers,  Pointers,  Compasses,  and  all  other  supplies;  Book-Cases, 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Office  Desks,  Bentwood  Chairs,  Students'  Class-room  Chairs,  with  tablet  arms, 
etc.     Every  article  for  schools  and  colleges: 

Write  today  for  complete  catalogue  of  school  equipment  and  supplies,  also  any  of  the  following  cata- 
logues will  be  sent  op  request:  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs.  School  Desks  and  Recitation  Seats,  Audito- 
rium Seating,  Folding  Chairs,  Blackboards  and  Blackboard  Accessories,  Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies, O.  D.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts,  Playground  Equipment,  Athletic 
Goods,  Laboratory  Furniture.     Be  sure  and  get  our  catalogues  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Send  us  your  orders;   whether  large  or  small,  they  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-12  WEST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


P.  O.  BOX  1177 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 

^ 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POAVDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 
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J\  Ceacber's  Resolutions  for  1921 

By  Ralph  Pool,  Principal  Fork  High  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

1 .  Knowing  that  my  precepts  must  bear  the  force  of  my  personal  example  if  they 
are  to  be  really  effective,  I  shall  so  conduct  myself  that  I  may  exercise  a  directing  in- 
fluence for  clean  living  and  right  thinking  over  my  pupils  and  the  people  of  my  com- 
munity. 

2.  In  order  that  I  may  do  the  highest  quality  of  work  of  which  1  am  capable,  I  know 
that  I  must  keep  up  my  physical  vigor.  Therefore  I  shall  daily  endeavor  to  care  prop- 
erly for  my  health,  and  to  choose  wholesome  recreation,  so  that  I  may  be  entirely  fit 
for  the  tasks  of  my  profession. 

3.  Because  it  is  my  duty  constantly  to  increase  my  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  I  shall  seek 
further  professional  training  throughout  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  summer  of 
1921. 

4.  I  shall  at  all  times  take  a  just  pride  in  my  profession,  which  I  believe  is  as  noble 
as  any  on  earth  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  for  service  which  it  offers ;  and  I  shall 
strive  always  to  live  up  to  the  sacred  and  consecrated  ideals  of  that  profession. 

5.  Since  it  is  my  privilege  and  duty  to  make  better,  if  I  can,  the  community  in  which 
I  live,  I  shall  work  without  ceasing  with  that  end  in  view ;  and  I  shall  hope  to  bear  with 
tact  and  fortitude  all  trials  that  may  confront  me  in  this  work. 

6.  Lastly,  at  night  or  in  the  morning-time,  I  shall  not  fail  each  day  to  beg  humility, 
inspiration,  and  guidance  of  God  and  of  his  Son,  the  Master  Teacher. 
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The  educated  man  is  supposed  to  know  "what  has  taken  place  on  this 
planet  before  his  own  arrival,  to  understand  the  growth  and  nature  of  civ- 
ilization and  its  institutions,  and  above  all  to  understand  his  own  potential- 
ities ,...,  his  own  kinship  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  ever  developing 
political  unity  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Wells,  in  1200  fascinating  pages  of  his  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY,  has 
made  this  information  not  only  concretely  accessible,  but  actually  irresisti- 
ble for  the  reading  public.  He  floods  vast  arid  spots  of  ignorance  with  a 
fresh,  vital  treatment  of  historical  material  long  buried  in  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  specialists ;  he  co-ordinates  and  hands  back  to  us  in  usable  form 
that  which  we  did  not  know. 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 
Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

In  two  volumes 
Special  price  to  teachers  $8.40  net,  postpaid 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Buy  a  set  for  your  private  library — put  sets  in  your  schools 


The  Psychology  of  Reading 


A  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  eye-movements  were 
photographed  from  a  mirror  upon  a  moving-picture  film,  was 
conducted  at  The  University  of  Chicago  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd.  They  proved  that  the 
phonetic  method  was  the  quickest  and  most  logical  way  of 
teaching  children  to  read. 

THE  BEACON  READERS 

are  in  accord  in  all  respects  with  Dr.  Judd's  principles. 

The  books  are  not  only  scientifically  correct— they  are  at- 
tractive, interesting  and  inspiring. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  results  of  Dr.  Judd's  experiments, 
write  us  for  a  circular  containing  full  particulars. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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LEADING  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  SCHOOL  CODE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  o£  Public  Instruction. 


The  State  Educational  Commission  has  completed 
its  report  and  has  mailed  it  to  the  public.  More- 
over, it  has  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  School  Code, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  in  January.  The  leading  provisions  of  the 
School  Code  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  calls  for  an  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution, 
in  order  to  create,  a  separate  State  lioard  of  Educa- 
tion, having  definite  duties  and  poAvers,  one  of  which 
shall  be  to  select  tlie  State  Su]ierintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  liave  general  oversight  over  all  edu- 
cational affairs  in  the  State. 

2.  The  method  of  electing  county  and  city  boards 
of  education  are  left  as  they  are  now.  But  a  way  is 
provided  to  abolish  all  the  special  chartered  districts 
and  create  special  city  school  districts  out  of  the 
stronx  local-tax  schools,  giving  them  tlie  same  privi- 
leges, and  the  same  relationship  to  the  State  that  the 
county  system  has.  All  special  chartered  schools  not 
becoming  city  schools  should  become  eventually  a 
part  of  the  regular  county  system,  just  as  the  special 
local-tax  districts  are  a  part  of  tlie  comity  system. 
Moreover,  it  provides  that  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents may  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

In  the  making  of  the  budgets,  the  city  schools  will 
make  out  their  budgets  on  the  basis  of  a  six-months 
term,  following  the  State  and  county  salary  sched- 
ule. This  will  be  added  to  the!  county  budget  and  a 
tax  levied  as  now.  But  when  the  treasurer  receives 
the  funds  he  will  be  required  to  keep  separate  ac- 
counts and  turn  over  at  once  to  the  city  what  ])art 
belongs  to  the  city,  and  to  the  count}-  Avhat  part  be- 
longs to  it..  Failure  to  keep  these  funds  separate  is 
made  a  misdemeanor. 

3.  The  Code  deiines  the  highest  grade  of  certifi- 
cate for  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teacliers,  but  leaves  it  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
classify  all  lower  grades  of  certificates  with  refer- 
ence to  the  standard  fixed  in  the  Code. 

4.  It  provides  for  a  reorganization  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, having  a  secretarj^  (instead  of  chief  clerk), 
stenographer,  and  a  supply  clerk. 

(b)  Division  of  teachers'  certificates,  having  a 
director  and  such  assistants,  clerks  and  stenogra- 
phers as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  deem 
necessary.  (This  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  which 
will  be  abolished.) 

(c)  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  having  a  direc- 
tor and  assistants,  who  shall  have  supervision  over 
the  smaller  normal  schools,  the  county  summer 
schools  and  teacher-training  in  high  schools. 

(d)  Division  of  Negro  Education,  having  a  direc- 
tor and  such  assistants  as  this  field  demands,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  appropriation. 

(e)  Division  of  School-House  Planning  and  Super- 


vision, having  a  director  and  such  assistants  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  may  deem  necessary. 

(f)  Division  of  school  supervision,  having  the  fol- 
lowing supervisoi's : 

(1)  Supervisor  of  white  elementary  schools. 

(2)  Supervisor  of  high  schools. 

(3)  Supervisor  of  instruction  for  adult  illiterates. 

(4)  Such  other  supervisors  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  deem  necessary. 

(g)  Division  of  vocational  education,  having  a 
director  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to 
administer  the  State  and  Federal  Funds. 

(h)  Division  of  School  Extension  Work,  having  a 
director  and  such  other  assistants  as  maj-  be  neces- 
sary to  supervise  the  community  service  work,  in- 
cluding the  moving  pictures,  physical  education,  etc. 

(i)  Division  of  State  Public  School  Fund,  having 
a  director  and  such  assistants  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  The  Code  provides  for  placing  the  following 
normal  schools  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education:  Ap]3alachian  Training  School,  CuUowhec 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  Elizabeth  City,  Fay- 
etteville,  and  Slater  State  Normal  Schools.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  will  elect  their  boards  of 
trustees,  approve  their  budgets,  and  outline  their 
policies. 

6.  The  Code  fixes  the  highest  grade  of  standard 
high  school  as  follows:  It  shall  have  a  term  of  180 
days,  four  regular  teachers  holding  the  highest 
grade  of  certificate,  and  in  addition  it  shall  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  vocational  sub- 
jects. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Superintendent  and  High-School 
Inspector,  .shall  classify  all  other  high  schools:  Pro- 
vided, that  no  school  shall  be  rated  as  a  high  school 
unless  it  maintains  a  term  of  at  least  160  days  and 
employs  as  many  as  two  whole-time  teachers  holding 
high-school  teachers'  certificates. 

It  also  recommends  State  aid  to  high  schools  in 
those  counties  having  no  standard  high  school  and 
those  counties  having  no  State  high  school  in  the 
rural  districts.  This  follows  the  law  already  in  force. 

These  are  the  leading  provisions  of  tlie  proposed 
Code.  Of  course,  in  working  them  out,  there  are 
many  new  details. 


WATCH  THE  COMMAS! 

The  wife'  of  a  man  who  had  enlisted  in  the  navy 
handed  the  pastor  of  a  church  the  following  note : 

"Peter  Bowers,  having  gone  to  sea,  his  wife  de- 
sires the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  his  safety." 

The  minister  glanced  over  it  hurriedly,  and  an- 
nounced : 

"Peter  Bowers,  having  gone  to  see  his  wife,  de- 
sires the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  Ms  safety." 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


President  R.  H.  Latham,  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Assembly,  is  requesting  suggestions  from  interested 
members  that  will  help  the  officers  to  make  the  next 
Assembly  even  better  than  the  last  one.  Prof.  E.  C. 
Lincleman,  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
makes  the  following  very  helpful  suggestions: 

I.  Democratic  Control. 

As  the  Assembly  is  now  organized,  it  happens  that 
the  outgoing  president  virtually  appoints  his  succes- 
sor. He  appoints  a  nominating  committee,  which, 
naturallj^  will  be  responsive  to  his  desires.  1  am  not 
assured  that  a  committee  selected  in  any  other  man- 
ner would  necessarily  make  better  selections;  how- 
ever, I  am  assured  that  there  would  be  a  much 
stronger  feeling  of  loyalty  and  participation  on  the 
])art  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  if  they  felt 
that  the  control  of  the  nominating  committee  was  in 
their  hands.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  nominating 
committee  be  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  see-, 
tion  of  the  Assembly.  This  representative  of  the 
pai'ticular  section  would  represent  the  will  of  his 
group  on  tlie  nominating  committee.  He  would,  of 
course,  be  elected  by  the  section  at  its  first  session. 

The  "hereditary"  system  of  taking  for  granted 
that  the  vice-president  shall  obviously  become  presi- 
dent the  following  year  tends  to  stifle  leadership  in 
the  organization.  Democratic  control  should  offer 
spontaneous  opportunities  for  change  and  for  re- 
ward of  excc])lional  leadership. 

II.  School  and  Community  Section. 

'  The  N.  E.  A.  has  no  specific  section  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  relationship  between  the  school  and 
the  community.  It  is,  however,  customary  for  the 
Community  Center  Association  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  N.  E.  A.  In  Jhis 
non-official  manner,  there  is  provided  an  actual  sec- 
tion on  school  and  community.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  official  step  of  providing  an  integrate  section  is 
logical.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  might  bear 
tlie  same  relationship  to  the  North  Carolina  Assem- 
bly as  the  Community  Center  Association  now  bears 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  would 
be  wiser  "in  the  long  run"  to  organize  a  real  sec- 
tion of  the  Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  school- 
community  problems.  In  the  organization  of  such'  a 
section,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  en- 
list the  co-operation  of  citizens  who  are  not  profes- 
siiinally  related  to  the  schools. 

III.  Time  of  Meeting. 

This  problem  has  undoubtedly  been  given  consid- 
erable study  by  the  officers  of  the  Assembly.  There 
must  be  valid  reasons  for  holding  the  meeting  at  the 
Thanksgiving  period.  I  think  that  the  autumn  is 
the  best  time  for  holding  the  Assembly ;  I  also  think 
that  the  Tlian.ksgiving  holiday  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  take  on  the  significance  of  "home-coming" 
or  family  reunions.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  little 
enough  of  home  contacts,  and  it  seems  to  me  rather 
unfair  to  deprive  them  of  this  contact  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  Armistice  Day  (November  11th) 
will  undoubtedly  continue  as  a  school  lioliday.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  period  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  an  appropriate  one  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  It  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
patriotic  program.  I  have  the  feeling  that  this  holi- 
day will  never  achieve  the  same  importance  as  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  that  it  will  be  the  type  of  holi- 


day which  will  not  be  the  occasion  for  family  re- 
unions. In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  same 
reasons  whicli  render  the  Thanksgiving  period  un- 
desirable would  apply  to  Armistice  Day.  Inasmuch 
as  this  occurs  on  a  fixed  date,  it  would  also  give  rise 
to  variety  in  the  days  of  meeting  which  would  make 
l)ossible  new  and  novel  arrangements. 
IV.  General  Suggestions. 

My  experience  in  handling  conferences  is,  that  it 
is  best  to  have  short  papers  (at  the  section  meet- 
ings), and  ample  provision  for  discussion.  In  short, 
I  believe  that  a  twenty-minute  paper,  with  two  or 
tlu'ee  selected  to  lead  in  the  discussion,  gives  better 
results  than  a  thirty-  or  forty-minute  paper  with  no 
discussion.  M.y  suggestion  is,  that  the  section  pro- 
grams be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  a  discussion 
of  each  paper  which  is  at  least  as  long'  as  period 
occupied  in  reading  the  paper. 

The  section  meetings  would  bring  better  results  if 
a  specific  topic  or  theme  or  aspect  of  the  particular 
educational  problems  of  the  section  would  be  se- 
lected for  each  year.  That  is,  a  more  concentrated 
program  would  tend  to  bring  better  results.  With 
the  more  general  tj'pe  of  program,  it  becomes  possi- 
ble and  probable,  that  many  speakers  will  "rehash" 
old  material.  Perhaps  I  can  make  myself  clear  if  I 
indicate  the  method  which  I  liave  used  in  organizing 
the  American  Country  Life  Association.  In  this  or- 
ganization we  have  fifteen  standing  committees, 
which  are  made  up  of  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  of  rural  affairs.  There  are  committees  on  edu- 
cation, recreation,  health,  home-making,  government, 
et  cetera.  .  Each  year  we  select  one  definite  topic  for 
our  annual  conference.  Last  year  our  theme  was 
Health.  Each  committee  was  then  requested  to  make 
a  study  of  its  work  in  its  relationship  to  rural  health. 
This  year  our  theme  was  Rural  Organization.  Now, 
the  sections  of  tlie  Assembly  are  analogous  to  our 
committees.  If,  for  example,  it  were  decided  to 
select  as  the  general  theme  of  the  Assembly  the 
problem  of  mental  t«sts,  then  it  would  mean  that 
every  section  of  the  Assembly  would  have  to  arrange 
its  program  so  as  to  relate  it  to  mental  tests. 


CUTTING   THE    COST    OF   MILLINERY. 

Tlie  old  ,ioke  about  millinery  bills  doesn't  mean 
anything  in  forty-two  North  Carolina  counties  any 
more.  Tlie  home  demonstration  agents  have  been 
teaching,  women  and  girls  h'oAV  to  make  their  own 
hats.  In  one  county — Mecklenburg — a  report  says 
there  were  590  hats  made  by  club  women,  at  a  sav- 
ing of  about  .$3,540 — several  times  what  the  home 
demonstration  work  cost  the  county  for  the  year. 

In  Hertford  County  the  home  agent  says:  "I  wish 
I  had  known  when  I  first  began  club  work  that  mil- 
linery Avould  so  thoroughly  vitalize  club  work.  I 
go  out  to  meetings  all  over  the  county  and  no  one 
wishes  to  leave  the  fascinating  millinery  lessons.  I 
am  frequently  until  dark  returning  home.  I  don't 
believe  I  exaggerate  wlien  I  say  over  three  hundred 
liats,  ranging  in  cost  from  ten  cents  to  seven  dollars, 
were  made  at  our  meetings." 

Instruction  in  hat-making  is  only  one  item  in  a 
long  list  of  things  done  by  home  demonstration 
agents  this  year,  whicli  includes  better  biscuits  in 
thousands  of  homes;  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats ;  improvements  in  kitchens,  living-  rooms, 
and  home  school  grounds. — Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
.server,  Dec.  18,  1920. 
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A  WORD  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

By  Mrs.  Hettie  E.  Fennell,  Principal  of  the  Grammar  Grade  Department,  Goldsboro  Schools. 


The  public-school  teacher.s  of  North  Carolina  have 
heard,  without  a  word  of  ]irotest,  the  results  of  the 
recent  State  survey.  We  have  read  in  newspapers, 
weekly  and  daily,  that  all  comparisons  arc  lo  tlic 
credit  of  otlier  States,  to  (h(>  (liscreilil  of  oui-  (iwii. 
In  the  December  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education 
a  writer,  aftei'  stating'  that  "we  expect  tlie  six- 
niontlis  scliools  tauo'ht  by  seconil-^'rade  teacliers  lo 
be  backward,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  city  schools, 
having  tlie  better  qualified  teachers,  to  fall  behind," 
solemnly  asks,  "What  can  we  do  about  it?" 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  about  it  is  to  cease  flunk- 
ing and  talking  as  if  all  the  work  done  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  of  a  slipshod  character. 

Another  thing  we  can  do  is  to  refrain  from  writing 
criticisms  in  terms  of  wholesale  condemnation.  Are 
the  city  teachers  offering  excuses  for  the  quality  of 
their  work?  As  the  "better  qualified"  teachers,  are 
our  results  to  poor  as  to  lay  us  open  to  charges  of 
laziness  and  wilful  neglect  of  duty? 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  now  that  an  ounce 
of  appreciation  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  censure. 
We  teachers  have  borne  our  ton  of  censure  because 
of  the  occasional  grain  of  appreciation  that  has  been 
mixed  with  it.  Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  continue 
to  bear  it  without  this  stimulus  may,  in  the  finding 
out,  prove  a  costly  experiment. 

That  our  schools  have  fallen  far  short  of  our  ideals 
is  a  fact.    Manv  causes  have  contributed  to  this  fact. 


and  it  is  to  these  causes  that  public  attention  should 
be  turned.  Indifference  to  school  interests,  lack  of 
stimulating  co-operation,  lack  of  proper  buildings 
and  equipment,  meager  .salaries,  have  handicajiped 
tlie  work  of  all  teacliers.  Is  it  (|uite  fair  tlius  to 
liaiidicap  us  and  thcni  make  us  rcspoiisilile  for  tlii' 
results  of  llie  handica])? 

It  is  well  tliat  attention  be  called  to  the  needs  of 
the  schools,  but  we  shall  never  be  able  to  enlist  the 
supi)ort  of  the  public  in  their  behalf  by  destroying 
confidence  in  the  public-school  teachers.  The  better 
way  is  to  assure  the  people  that  teachers  are  work- 
ing to  safeguard  the  State,  working  to  diminish  the 
criminal  class  and  to  increase  the  useful,  law-abiding 
class;  to  reduce  illiteracy,  with  its  accompanying 
specter,  poverty;  and  to  increase  knowledge  which 
tends  to  efficiency.  When  the  public  catches  the 
vision  of  this  higher  work  that  is  being  done  by  its 
public-school  teacliers,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  hold  elections  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  .special 
school  tax.  Neither  will  it  be  necessary  for  a  teacher 
to  borrow  money  in  order  that  she  may  attend  a 
summer  school. 

It  is  time  to  boost  the  interests  of  tlie  schools — 
time  to  encourage  teachers  to  study  the  findings  of 
those  who  conducted  the  survey,  and  remedy  the 
defects  pointed  out;  and  time  for  all,  who  have  any 
degree  of  State  pride,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
public-school  teachers  who  have  kept  the  fires  burn- 
ing on  the  altar  of  public  education,  despite  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  faced  them. 


SCHOOLS  USING  MOVIES  AS  AIDS  TO  EDUCATION 


The  use  of  motion  pictures  in  schools  as  an  aid  to 
instruction  is  steadily  increasing  in  popularity 
throughout  the  United  States,  according  to  an  inves- 
tigation recently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Out  of  5,500  elementary  schools  and  4,500  institu- 
tions of  higher  grade,  covered  by  the  investigators, 
it  was  found  that  6,400  schools  in  the  country  are 
equipped  with  machines  for  projecting  motion  pic- 
tures, and  of  these,  3,720  are  elementary  schools  and 
2,680  are  high  scliools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  etc. 

Of  the  10,000  schools  included  in  the  investigation. 
1,000  have  standard-size  projection  machines,  484 
have  made  or  will  make  arrangements  to  install  ma- 
chines immediately,  and  2,025  schools  have  arranged 
to  show  the  pupils  educational  films  outside  the 
school^  buildings.  Of  the  latter  group,  62  per  cent 
use  theaters,  oO  per  cent  use  city,  community  or  club 
halls,  and  8  per  cent  use  churches.  Of  the  remaining 
6,491  schools  which  have  no  projection  machines,  67 
per  cent  have  electricity  and  have  halls  with  an 
average  seating  capacity  of  more  than  300  each, 
suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  films.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  schools  do  not  have  electricity  in  or  near 
the  school  buildings,  although  facilities  for  exhibit- 
ing motion  pictures  could  be  arranged.  Eight  per 
cent  of  the  schools  could  obtain  electricity  near  the 
school  buildings. 

A  summary  of  the  information  received  from  the 
1,000  schools  which  have  installed  projection  ma- 
chines, as  to  the  source  of  available  funds  for  secur- 
ing the  films,  shows  that  money  is  received  as  fol- 
lows: Twenty-five  per  cent  is  raised  by  subscriptions 
among  the  pupils,  20  per  cent  is  raised  by  charging 


admission  to  community  gatherings,  18  per  cent  is 
appropriated  by  the  State,  the  county,  the  city,  or 
the  school  board,  18  per  cent  is  derived  from  the 
various  private  school  funds,  17  per  cent  is  received 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  parent-teacher 
a.ssociations,  school  improvement  associations,  enter- 
tainments, etc.,  and  7  per  cent  is  received  from  per- 
sonal contributions. 

Commercial  film  companies  and  exchanges  furnish 
films  to  55  per  cent  of  the  schools  which  show  pic- 
tures. Thirty-three  per  cent  receive  films  from  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  altruistic  organizations, 
and  9  per  cent  from  indu.strial  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. A  large  percentage  of  the  schools  receive 
films  from  more  than  one  source. 

Appropriations  of  money  to  schools  for  visual  edu- 
cation are  usually  small,  although  several  schools 
have  received  appropriations  of  $500  each.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  received,  initial  appropria- 
tions and  increases  depend  largely  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  purely  educational  films,  such  as  supple- 
ment text-books,  and  are  suitable  for  class-room  in- 
struction. 

Schools  equipped  with  projection  machines  in 
which  standard-size  films  cannot  be  used  have  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  films  to  fit  their  machiiies,  and  in 
many  cases  desire  to  exchange  them  for  machines 
which  will  run  standard-size  films.  The  use  of  the 
standard-size  film  all  over  the  world  is  therefore 
essential  to  the,  success  of  visual  education :  and  the 
introduction  of  non-inflammable  film  equal  to  inflam- 
mable ill  price,  quality  and  endurance  will  greatly 
promote  visual  education. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH  TO  HISTORY 

By  William  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Since  the  time  when  the  ancients  began  to  sing  of 
their  heroes,  much  of  the  content  of  the  records  pre- 
served of  the  past  has  dealt  with  great  personalities. 
Because  this  material  is  easily  accessible  and  is  fre- 
quently picturesque  in  detail,  it  has  temi:)ted  histo- 
rians into  the  prevalent  heresy  that  biography  is  the 
logical  vestibule  to  history.  Younger  pupils  are  fur- 
nished with  books  dealing  with  the  "makers"  of 
their  State  or  Nation,  apparently  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  thereby  be  introduced  to  the 
profitable  study  of  history. 

There  are  two  fatal  weaknesses  in  all  such  books 
and  in  this  method  of  introducing  pupils  to  tlie 
study  of  history.  ,  In  the  first  place,  there  is  danger 
that  it  will  leave  the  impression  that  social  progress 
is  mainly  an  achievement  of  heroes  or  men  of  note. 
Quite  as  frequently,  as  the  careful  student  of  history 
■  knows,  these  men  of  note  were  themselves  products 
of  mass  movements  of  their  times.  In  fact,  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  the  greatest  personal  con- 
tributions to  change  have  frequently  been  despised 
and  rejected  of  their  own  generations. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  method  of  doubtful  merit  to 
undertake  to  train  average  citizens  to  act  as  mem- 
bers of  the  various  social  groups  in  which  they  will 
be  expected  to  function  by  dwelling  unduly  on  tlie 
doings  of  exceptional  individuals  in  the  past.  "We 
shall  ever  be  in  need  of  leadersliip,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  shall  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
leadership  if  we  can  insure  that  the  average  type  of 
citizen  will  be  competent  for  Itis  duties. 

Tbe  more  serious  difficulties  in  using  biography  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  liistory  are  of  quite 
another  sort.  The  task  in  g]'ading  any  subject  for 
tlie  school  curriculum  is  to  introduce  it,  so  that  its 
easiest  phases  Avill  be  studied  first,  and  the  more  dif- 
ficult portions  come  later  as  the  pupil  becomes  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  them  and  to  profit  from  their 
.study. 

Now,  not  many  persons  who  have  attempted  to 
write  history  but  will  agree  that  biography — that  is, 
the  history  of  a  single  individual — is  the  most  diffi- 
cult variety  of  history  of  all  to  write  successfully. 
So  many  factors  co-operate  to  make  a  man's  charac- 
ter and  to  determine  his  actions,  such  a  complexity 
of  forces  are  interwoven  in  his  life,  tliat  a  liistorian 
can  seldom  be  positively  certain  that  he  has  probed 
the  subject  to  the  bottom  and  has  drawn  a  resultant 
picture  that  even  approximates  the  truth.  Ajid 
when  the  task  is  accomplished  with  a  measure  of 
success,  with  its  necessary  array  of  "ifs"  and  "per- 
haps," it  is  about  the  most  undesirable  material 
imaginable  for  introducing  a  new  subject  to  an  in- 
experienced pupil. 

Why,  then,  has  biography  been  so  persistently 
used  for  this  purpose?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  easy.  Real  biography  has  never  been  successfully 
used  in  introducing  a  child  to  the  study  of  liistory. 
The  stilted,  conventional  figures  that  stalk  like  so 
many  automatons  through  the  pages  of  the  text- 
books are  by  no  means  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
authors  make  no  attempt  at  veracious  delineation  of 
character.  Instead,  we  have  the  legendary  John 
Smith,  Avliose  picturesque  afterthoughts  of  his  career 
take  the  place  of  the  prosaic  accomplishments  of  the 
doughty  captain.  Better  still,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  unreality  of  the  biographical  pabulum  on  which 


the  young  are  sometimes  obliged  to  feed,  is  that  mar- 
vel of  youthful  veracity  and  prowess  who  grew  up 
into  such  a  father»of  his  country  as  no  land  popu- 
lated by  ordinary  human  beings  would  have  toler- 
ated. Thus  we  seek  to  give  a  sugar-coat  to  the  bio- 
graphical pill,  which  itself  is  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  what  the  quack  teacher  of  citizenship  believes  to 
be  an  unpleasant  dose,  namely,  real  history. 

The  trttth  is,  the  biographical  heresj^-  is  based  on  a 
plausible  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  Instead  of 
being  more  difficult  to  understand,  an  action  partici- 
pated in  by  a  number  of  persons  is  likely  to  be  easier 
to  understand  than  the  action  of  a  single  individual. 
The  action  of  a  crowd  has  fewer  and  simpler  mo- 
tives, as  a  usual  thing,  than  the  action  of  any  one 
person,  since  the  mass  action  must  arise  from  causes 
that  appeal  to  a  number  of  persons.  These  causes, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be  more  readily  stated 
in  easy  formulas  than  can  the  incentives  felt  by  an 
individual.  In  fact,  some  such  statement  is  usually 
made  in  tlie  process  of  arriving  at  the  mass  action. 
This  fact,  which  is  obvious  once  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject, exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that  biog- 
raphy is  easier  than  liistory. 

But  there  is  a  more  elementary  type  of  history 
than  that  involved  in  the  study  Ol  the  action  of 
groups,  which  logically  introduces  pupils  to  the 
study  of  this  group  action.  The  civilization  of  man 
lias  largely  been  accomplished  by  his  mastery  of 
things,  his  implements,  his  clothing,  his  dwelling- 
places,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  these  things  are  con- 
crete facts,  which  can  be  A'isualized  by  the  eyes  of 
the  ini]5il  before  his  imagination  can  form  pictures 
transmitted  l)y  spoken  or  written  words. 

The  first  occupations  of  children  are  games  sug- 
gested by  the  occupations  of  their  elders.  The  most 
coveted  implements  of  play  are  reproductions,  on  a 
lesser  scale,  of  the  contrivances  familiar  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  adult  members  of  the  family  circle — dolls 
with  their  clothing,  kitchen  and  dining-room  para- 
phernalia, toy  tools,  horses,  wagons,  motor-cars,  and 
the  like.  That  men  of  the  past  generations  used  dif- 
ferent appliances  is  a  fact  tliat  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  communicate  than  is  the  fact  that  children  of 
other  generations  played  with  different  toys.  The 
fact  of  change  being  established,  the  need  of  an  ex- 
planation for  the  change  is  easily  understood.  The 
logical  point  of  departure  in  the  study  of  human 
histoiy  is  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  tlius  aroused. 

That  people  of  different  generations  and  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  civilization  are  differently  costumed  is 
not  a  difficult  fact  to  impart  to  very  yottthful  minds, 
and  the  reasons  for  these  different  conditions  are  not  ' 
uninteresting  subjects  for  inquiry.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  such  facts  as  the  change  in  the  implements 
used  for  sowing  and  harvesting  grain,  for  trans- 
forming various  fibers  into  cloth  and  clothing,  for 
giving  wide  currency  to  written  words. 

Nor  does  a  .study  of  the  change  in  these  material 
implements  of  man's  progress  lead  into  a  blind  alley. 
These  changes  are  paralleled  to  and  are  interwoven 
with  the  changes  in  social  and  political  organization 
that  the  centuries  have  witnessed  and  that  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  orthodox  his- 
tories. In  the  course  of  time  it  may  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  inquire  as  to  the  contributions  made  by  cer- 
tain individuals  in  this  social  development,  but  not 
much  that  is  profitable  about  the  work  of  an  indi- 
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vidual  fan  be  understood  until  tlie  pupil  appreciates 
something  of  tlie  atmosphere  in  wlih'h  the  individual 
life  was  lived.  . 

My  conelusion,  then,  is  that  a  pupil  can  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  implements  used  in 
turning  textile  fabrics  into  garments  at  various 
stages  in  the  history  of  the  race  much  earlier  in  his 
educational  processes  than  he  can  fathom  the  actual 


ambitions  and  strivings  and  failures  and  sviccesses  of 
a  man  who  has  attained  distinctiou  among  his  fel- 
lows. At  any  rate,  he  is  better  fitted  to  continue  his 
study  when  he  knows  of  the  implements  people  have 
used  in  their  efforts  to  adorn  themselves  and  to 
make  themselves  comfortable,  than  he  would  be  if  it 
were  possible  to  know  incidents  in  the  personal  life 
of  lialf  a  hundred  heroes. 


BIOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WINSTON-SALEM  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


In  reading  the  Winston-Salem  News,  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Winston-Salem  High  School,  I  am 
especially  impressed  by  the  space  devoted  to  the 
biography  of  local  men  and  women  who  have  been 
community  builders.  For  example,  in  the  number 
for  October  18.  the  following  articles  by  high-school 
stijdents  are  of  much  interest: 

1.  Ex-Grovernor  Robert  B.  Glenn,  by  Frances  Grif- 
fin. The  story  is  short,  telling  of  Governor  Glenn's 
progress  until  lie  was  elevated  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  State.  Then  in  a  brief  paragraph  the 
writer  tells  what  Governor  Glenn  stood  for  in  help- 
ing the  State  to  its  present  position. 

2.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Brown,  Our  Most  Beloved  Citizen, 
by  Frances  Young.  It  seems  from  this  article  that 
Dr.  Brown's  advice  is  consulted  not  only  on  the 
question  of  marriage,  but  other  moral  questions,  and 
the  young  people  of  Winston  find  that  they  have  a 
valuable  friend  in  him. 

3.  Miss  Emma  A.  Lehman,  One  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Great  Teachers,  by  Lucille  Frazier.  Miss  Leh- 
man is  a  teacher  in  Salem  College  and  has  the  great 
respect  ancl  admiration  of  the  students  of  Salem  Col- 
lege and  Academy.  The  writer  tells  of  her  long 
career  as  teacher  in  Salem  Female  Academy,  begin- 
ning in  1864. 

4.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Watkins,  An  Interesting  Neighbor, 
by  Esther  Efird.  Mrs.  Watkins  has  passed  her 
ninety-sixth  birthday.  The  writer  says  that  "There 
was  not  a  more  ardent  Red  Cross  worker  in  the  re- 
cent war  than  she.  Sixty  pairs  of  knitted  socks  Avas 
her  contribution  to  the  American  soldiers." 

5.  Col.  J.  C.  Bessent,  by  Inez  Frazier.  He  served 
as  colonel  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  organ- 
ized the  Home  Guard  in  the  World  War.  He  has 
been  presented  with  three  medals,  one  of  which  is 
foi'  his  service  in  Cuba. 

All  the  schools  of  the  State  should  take  a  lesson 
from  the  method  of  teaching  biography  in  the  Wins- 
ton-Salem High  School.  Such  a  lesson  not  only 
points  the  students  to  those  essential  qualifications 
that  a  citizen  must  have  to  be  a  good  community 
builder,  but  it  gives  the  best  kind  of  theme  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  because  local  interest  is  aroused 
in  the  subject,  and  local  history  will  in  this  way  be 
preserved.  Our  schools  devote  considerable  time  to 
the  biography  of  great  men  who  have  lived  in 
Greece,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
greatness,  to  be  sure,  overshadows  to  such  an  extent 
the  local  heroes  that  we  are  too  often  very  negligent 
in  our  teaching  of  civics,  which  can  best  be  taught 
by  observing  the  characteristics  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  our  communities  go  forward. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  build 
up  a  pride  in  community  welfare.  The  State  and 
the  Nation  go  forward  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
several  communities  go  forward,  and  the  men  and 


women  who  have  moved  society  along  should  be 
lield  up  for  what  they  have  achieved.  Every  other 
community  in  the  State  has  in  it  men  and  women 
who  have  achieved  something  worth  while.  The 
English  teachers,  the  history  teachers,  and  the  civics 
teachers  should  utilize  their  work  in  giving  pupils  a 
sane  idea  as  to  what  good  citizenship  is.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  are  neglecting  the  teaching  of  citizenship  in 
our  schools. 

Fine  theories  can  aid  us  and  can  give  us  direction, 
but  the  lives  of  real  community  builders  give  us  the 
practical  subjects,  and  it  is  the  practical  that  im- 
presses the  young. 

The  history  teachers  can  do  much  to  encourage 
the  study  of  local  biograph}^  Btit  the  best  teachers 
are  the  English  and  civics  instructors.  And  wherever 
civics  is  not  taught,  the  English  teachers  can  secure 
their  best  themes  perhaps  from  the  community 
builders. 


STUDENT  HONESTY. 

[Goorgo  Holroyd   (Eighth  Grade),  in   Winston-Salem 
High  School  News.] 

Mr.  Moore  talked  to  us  the  other  day  about  stu- 
dent honesty.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  be- 
lieve anything  we  said,  just  as  much  as  he  wanted 
us  to  believe  him. 

"Getting  help  OU)  a  test  or  examination,"  he  said, 
"is  stealing  the  other  fellow's  work  and  cheating 
yourself  at  the  same  time."  It  is  sometimes  a  very 
great  temptation  to  look  at  another  person's  work, 
but  to  yield  to  the  temptation  would  weaken  one's 
character. 

In  some  schools,  Mr.  Moore  said  that  they  have 
the  honor  system  in  force,  where  all  the  students  are 
put  on  their  honor  not  to  give  or  receive  any  help. 
If  any  .student  sees  anybody  else  cheating,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  report  it  to  the  authorities,  and  the  offender 
is  expelled  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  if  a  man  finds  out  that  a  boy 
whom  he  is  expecting  to  employ  is  dishonest,  that 
boy  will  not  get  the  job.  If  a  boy  is  dishonest  in 
school,  he  will  be  dishonest  in  business,  and  none  of 
the  business  men  will  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Moore  made  this  talk  because  examinations 
are  coming  soon,  and  he  wanted  to  warn  us  in  time. 
He  did  not  want  us  to  be  able  to  say,  later,  "I  didn't 
know  that  cheating  was  wrong ;  Mr.  Moore  never 
told  me  any  better." 

It  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  hope  I 
will  never  forget  it. 


A  new  word  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  are 
credi  tentries  in  our  bank  books  that  will  be  found 
as  handy  as  savings  on  a  rainy  day. — Harry  Collins 
Spillman,  in  "Personality." 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  COMPLETING  ACADEMIC  CREDITS 

By  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Member  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 

Note  to  Leadeiis  of  Reading  Circle  Classes. — Two  plans  for  Reading  Circle  Work  are  suggested  in  this  article  for 
groups  of  teachers  not  holding  certificates  as  high  as  state  elementary  and  who  wish  to  secure  academic  preparation 
for  the  state  examination.  Wherever  practicable.  Plan  II.  should  be  followed,  giving  four  hours  instruction  in  four 
subjects  for  each  of  the  meetings.  If,  however,  the  work  of  Plan  II.  cannot  be  completed,  superintendents  and 
group  leaders  are  urged  to  organize  the  classes,  begin  the  work,  and  complete  the  outline  given  in  Plan  I.,  pro- 
viding tor  five  (or  more)  meetings. — H.  P. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  now  holding  Provi- 
.sional  11  Certifioate.s  attended  County  Summer 
Schools  in  1920  and  studied  the  Language  Group  of 
subjects — Group  B.  Before  securing  the  State  Ele- 
mentary Certificate,  they  must  secure  credit  in 
Groups  C  and  D. 

Since  this  group  of  teachers  is  not  prepared  to 
take  the  work  outlined  for  Reading  Circle  classes 
with  Freeland  as  a  basis,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  receive  credit  for  the  Freeland  book 
until  they  hold  a  State  Elementary  Certificate,  the 
outline  below  is  suggested  for  study  groups  for  all 
teachers  who  Avish  to  complete  their  academic  cred- 
its for  a  State  Certificate. 

Moreover,  a  large  per  cent  of  this  same  group  of 
teachers  spent  the  entire  time  in  the  County  Summer 
School  studying  subjects  listed  in  Group  B,  the  Lan- 
guage Group,  and  therefore  need  definite  help  in 
mastering  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  listed  in 
Group  C  or  D.  This  will  very  materially  strengthen 
tlie  class-room  work  of  these  teachers  for  this  school 
year,  as  they  need  help  in  teaching  arithmetic  and 
geography  especially. 

PLAN  I.— FOR  FIVE   OR  MORE  MEETINGS. 

Secure  the  best  grammar-grade  teacher  from 
among  your  teaching  force  for  this  work — one  who 
is  especially  proficient  in  teaching  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, hygiene,  and  agriculture. 

Organize  the  class,  including  all  teachers  who  wish 
to  secure  academic  credit  for  a  State  Certificate  by 
examination.  Arrange  for  five  or  more  meetings 
during  the  school  term.  This  class  may  meet  in  a 
separate  group  at  the  same  time  the  classes  studying 
the  Freeland  book  meet. 

FIRST  MEETING— ARITHMETIC. 

Use  Milne's  Book  III.-  and  the  State  Course  of 
Study  as  texts.  Teachers  should  be  supplied  Avith 
note-books  and  j^encils.  XTse  blackboard  freely. 
Prepare  lesson  well  and  teach  thoroughly  a  few 
things  most  needed  by  class. 

Suggested  Topics. 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Analysis.  Select  problems 
from  text,  and  work  to  keep  facts  and  processes 
clearly  in  mind. 

2.  Fractions — Common  and  Decimal. 

3.  Percentage  and  its  application  as  practical  for 
student-teachers'  use.  Problems  showing  applica- 
tion to  daily  life. 

4.  Government  Revenue — Taxes. 

Assignment 

Give  definite  assignment  in  geography  to  prepare 
for  the  Avork  of  next  meeting.  Geography  text 
should  be  in  hands  of  teachers. 

SECOND  MEETING— GEOGRAPHY. 

Use  Dodge's  ComparatiA'e  Geography  and  State 
Course  of  Study. 


Suggested  Topics. 

1.  Old  and  NeAV  Methods  in  Geography  Teaching 
as  a  basis  for  your  Avork  Avitli  the  class  in  teaching 
the  subject-matter  of  the  text. 

2.  Home  Geography. 

3.  World  Geography. 

4.  Illustrate  the  Value  of  Map  DraAviug  in  fixing 
clearly  certain  geographical  facts. 

Assignment. 

Teachers  should  bring  the  text  in  Geography  to 
the  second  meeting,  and  also  the  texts  in  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation,  for  the  assignment  of  Avork  for  the 
third  meeting. 

THIRD  MEETING— HYGIENE  AND  SANI- 
•TATION. 

Use   State  Adopted  Texts.     Ritchie's   Primer   of 
Hygiene   and   Primer   of   Sanitation,   and   the   State 
Course  of  Study. 
Work  of  the  Class. 

Select  such  topics  as  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
teacher  and  about  which  she  shoidd  have  ready  in- 
formation. 
Assignment. 

Select  five  important  topics  in  the  text  on  Agri- 
culture, and  direct  the  class  to  be  ready  to  suggest 
practical  applications  of  the  principles  studied. 
Fourth  Meeting — Agriculture. 

Texts :  Agriculture,  by  Stevens,  Burkett,  and  Hill, 
and  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
Selection  of  Topics. 

FolloAv  up  assignment  at  previous  meeting,  lead- 
ing the  class  to  become  familiar  Avith  subject-matter 
of  text  through  discussion  of  practical  application  of 
principles  outlined  in  fiA'e  topics  for  study. 

FIFTH   MEETING— REVIEW,  AND    ROUND 
TABLE  TESTS. 
Suggested  Topics. 

1.  A  thorough  revicAV  of  a  fcAV  important  things 
taught  at  each  of  the  four  meetings  preAaously  held. 

2.  Student-teachers  bringing  to  class  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  teaching  the  four  subjects  studied 
at  the  previous  meetings. 

3.  It  Avould  be  most  helpful  to  give  tests  on  each 
subject,  either  at  tlie  last  meeting  or  as  each  subject 
is  studied. 

Note. — If  there  should  be  five  or  more  teachers  who 
prefer  help  on  Group  D — the  History  Group — a  study 
class  should  be  formed,  securing  the  best  history  teacher 
available  and  conducting  the  work  similar  to  plan  out- 
lined above,  and  using  the  following  texts:  Our  Republic, 
Hill's  "Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina," 
Peele's  Civil  Government,  State  Course  of  Study,  and 
County  Summer  School  Manual  for  192  0. 

PLAN  II.— FOR  TEN  MEETINGS  OF  STUDY  IN 
THE  SCIENCE  GROUP. 

Organize  the  class,  including  all  teachers  AA^ho  Avish 
to  secure  academic  credit  for  a  State  Certificate  by 
examination.     Arrange  for  ten  meetings  during  the 
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school  terra.  Tlii.s  class  may  meet  in  a  separate 
group  at  the  .same  time  the  classes  studying  the 
Freeland  hook  meet.  However,  in  order  to  obtain 
lasting  and  beneficial  results,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
this  class  to  meet  at  some  central  point  in  the 
county,  either  coming  together  at  the  county-seat 
each  time  or  meeting  in  groups  over  the  county,  and 
spend  at  lea.st  four  liours  in  study  at  each  of  the  ten 
meetings. 

This  plan  of  study  jirdvidcs  for  ten  lessons  in  each 
of  the  sulijects  in  the  group  of  studies  selected.  The 
following  program  is  suggested  for  the  study  of 
Group  r — tlie  Science  Group: 

Program  for  Each  Meeting. 

From  10:00  to  11:00,  Arithmetic;  11:00- to  12:00, 
Geography  ;  12  :00  to  1 :00,  Lunch  ;  1 :00  to  2  :00,  Hy- 
giene ;  2 :00  to  3 :00,  Agriculture. 

I.— ARITHMETIC. 

Use  Milne's  Book  III.  and  the  State  Course  of 
Study  as  texts.  Teachers  should  be  supplied  witli 
note-books  and  pencils.  Uses  blackboard  freely. 
Prepare  lesson  well,  and  teach  thoroughly  a  few 
things  most  needed  by  class. 
Suggested  Topics. 

1.  Oral. and  Written  Analysis. 

Select  problems  from  text,  and  work  to  keep  facts 
and  processes  clearly  in  mind. 

2.  Practions^Common  and  Decimal. 

3.  Percentages  and  Its  Ajiplication  as  practical 
for  student-teachers'  use.  Problems  showing  appli- 
cation to  daily  life. 

4.  Government  Revenue — Taxes. 

II.— GEOGRAPHY. 

Use  Dodge's   Comparative   Geography  and   State 
Course  of  Study. 
Suggested  Topics 

1.  Old  and  New  Methods  in  Geography  Teaching 
as  a  basis  for  your  work  with  the  class  in  teaching 
the  subject-matter  of  the  text. 

2.  Home  Geography. 

3.  World  Geography. 
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■1.  Illustrate  the  Value  of  Map  Drawing  in  fixing 
clearly  certain  geographical  facts. 

III.— HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 
Use   State  Adopted  Texts.     Ritchie's  Primer   of 
Hygiene   and  Primer  of  Sanitation,   ajid   the   State 
Course  of  Study. 

Work  of  the  Class. 

Select  such  topics  as  are  of  vital  imi)ortance  to  the 
teacher  and  about  which  she  should  have  ready  in- 
formation. 

IV.— AGRICULTURE, 

Texts:  Agriculture,  by  Stevens,  P>urkett,  and  Hill, 
and  tlie  State  Course  of  Study,  Making  Lesson  in 
Agriculture  Count,  Agricultural  l.ulletin  I.,  Agricul- 
tural Bulletin  II.  Cover  as  thoroughlj-  as  possible 
the  subject-matter  of  text.  Select  ten  important 
topics  in  the  text  on  Agriculture  and  make  clear  the 
principles  involved,  directing  the  teachers  to  suggest 
practical  applications  of  principles  studied. 

Tlie  ten  lessons  given  in  each  subject  should  cover 
the  suggested  topics,  taking  the  class  along  as  rap- 
idly as  their  needs  will  permit.  Thoroughness  in 
teaching  should  be  demonstrated,  and  arousing  a 
desire  to  study  on  the  part  of  the  class  is  the  main 
thing  to  work  for. 

FOR  THE  FIFTH  AND   TENTH  LESSONS, 
PLAN  FOR  REVIEWS. 
Suggested  Topics. 

1.  A  thorough  review  of  a  few  important  things 
taught  at  eacli  of  the  four  meetings  previously  held. 

2.  Student-teachers  bringing  to  class  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  teaching  the  four  subjects  studied 
at  the  previous  meetings. 

Give  Tests. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  give  tests  on  each  sub- 
ject, either  at  the  last  meeting  or  at  the  fifth  and 
last  meeting.  The  texts  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  at  each  meeting.  Instructors  should 
plan  definite  assignments  for  study  between  meet- 
ings, so  that  each  teacher  will  come  prepared  to  get 
the  most  from  the  study  hour. 


STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Miss  Catherine  Albertson. 


A  State  Committee  for  North  Carolina  on  Train- 
ing for  Citizenship  was  organized  at  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  in  Asheville  last  month  by  Miss  Hattie 
Parrott,  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Training  for  Civic  Responsibility,  an  organization  in 
the  National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in 
Education  who  are  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 

Miss  Parrott,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  gave  a  delightful  dinner  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  at  the  Langren  Hotel  in 
Asheville  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  24th, 
during  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee formally  organized  and  planned  the  work  for 
the  coming  year. 

Realizing  that  the  teaching  of  civics  in  the  pri- 
mai'y  and  grammer  grades  of  our  public  schools  has 
been  more  or  less  a  haphazard  affair,  and  that  no 
text-book  or  manual  on  the  subject  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  has 
been  placed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  grades,  the 
committee  decided  that  the  compiling  and  editing  of 


such   a   manual   would   be   the   best   work   it   could' 
unlertake. 

In  order  to  secure  necessary  and  helpful  material 
for  the  manual,  the  committee  asks,  through  the 
pages  of  North  Carolina  Education,  that  the  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  State 
will  co-operate  with  them  by  sending  to  the  Chair- 
man, Miss  Catherine  Albertson,  Superintendent  of 
China  Grove  (N.  C.)  School,  any  plans,  original  or 
otherwise,  which  they  have  found  helpful  in  training 
their  pupils  for  civic  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Many  teachers  are  doing  this  work  unconsciously, 
inculcating  in  their  pupils  habits  and  ideals  which 
make  the  child's  community,  the  school-room,  a  bet- 
ter, brighter,  happier  place  of  abode.  These  habits 
and  ideals  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupils,  and  will  prove  a  powerful  factor 
for  good  when  the  little  citizens  of  the  school  com- 
munity become  the  men  and  women  citizens  of  their 
home  towns. 

The   North   Carolina   Committee   on  Training  for 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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North  Carolina  Education  .h Ji™"7,lt^i?'"r  *''t '\r'"' "'^  ^ 

__^ Tlieir  pay.    But  remember,  alter  the  summer  or  1921, 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  or  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  110  teaclier  wiU  be  able  to  raise 'her  certificate  by 

INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. Reading  Circle  ,  work  aloiie.     The  standard  will  be 

PUBLISHED  THE  FiBST  of^each^  MONTH,  EXCEPT  juLT  AND  AUGUST,  i.^jsed.    Thercfore,  thosB  who  havc  ahuost  completed 

w.  F.  MARSHALL EDITOR  AND  Manager  ^^'^^  requirements  for  raising  certificates  should  do  so 

121  West  Hargett  Street.  this  SUllimer 

E.  C.   BROOKS Contributing   Editor 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  • — ' 

^  Superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors  should 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  PER  YEAR  .  .,    '   ti,  +i,  ;    .    '  i        A  ■          •             i           .., 

talk  with  their  teachers  this  spring,  and  give  them 

Payable  in  Advance.  ...                                         i         oi              o 

Single  subscriptions,  each $1.50  proper  direction  as  to  Avhat  is  necessary  to  improve 

Two  to  four  in  one  club,  each 1.40  .i,            i            £  j.i      •              i_-_ii       j                1,1              ,i      • 

Five  to  nine  in  one  club,  each 1.25  tue  vaiuc  01  their  Certificates  and  to  keep  their  cer- 

Ten  or  more  in  one  club,  each 1.00  .-n       4.         •       £                   tj.    ■                 zj       ,  •                          ,i 

tihcates  m  torce.     It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  super- 
Make    all    remittances    and    address    all    business    correspondence    to-j.„j.j?  i                            i               (*   t  •       ,          i              ,i 
W.  F.  Marshall,   Publisher,   121  West  Hargett  Street,   Raleigh,   N.  C.  mtenaeUt   tor   a    large    number    01   hlS   tcaCherS   tO   be 

Entered   as   second-class   matter  January   21,    1909,    at  the   postoffice   at  Undirected  aiul  Uliadvised.                                                                         , 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  

Remember,  when  you  hear  one  person  complain- 

PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH.  iug  about  not  having  received  proper  credit,  there 

What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Superintendent,  to  see  are  about  one  hundred  that  are  satisfied.  '  The  State 

that  you  have  at  least  one  standard  high  school  in  Department  may  be  to  blame  for  a  part  of  the  one 

the   rural   districts?     Are   you  really   interested   in  per  cent,  but  there  is  the  remotest  probability  that 

building  a  school  system  for  your  county?  the  teacher  is  to  blame.    Be  that  as  it  may,  one  per 

cent  of  dissatisfaction  is  very  .small,  although  it  may 

Warrenton  has  recently  voted  s|^100,U00  in  bonds  be  very  vocal. 

for  tlie  purpose  of  erecting  a  modern  school  build-  '■ 

ing.     Warren  County  is  making  considerable  prog-  '       '^^^'^  summer-school  record  for  las!  summer  is  very 

ress.    Another  large  bond  issue  will  be  voted  in  the  ^^6'  indeed :  7,627  teachers  attended  school  from  six 

near  future.  ^^   eight  weeks,  and  5,571   secured  credit  for  the 

work,  thus  improving  the  value  of  their  certificates. 

If  you  did  not  celebrate  North  Carolina  Day  be-  Of  those  in  attendance,  1,803  held  second-grade  eer- 

f ore  Christmas,  you.  should  not  fail  to  devote  one  tificates,  but  1,215  of  them  raised  tlieir  certificates 

day  after  Christmas  to  a  discussion  by  the  school  to   the   Provisional   B.     Isn't   that   a   fine    record? 

and  the  people  of  the  community  of  "Our  School  When  we  classify  the  teachers  after  Christmas,  we 

and  How  to  Improve  It."  will   have   an   entirely   different   exhibition   of   the 

standing  of  the  teachers  in  the  State. 

"The  superior  results  achieved  in  the  large  ele-  ■ 

mentary  schools,  both  rural  and  city,  are  an  un-  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DAY. 

answerable  argument  for  school  consolidation,"  says  If  all  the  schools  did  not  celebrate  North  Carolina 

the  Commission's  report.    Your  duty  is  clear — work  Day  as  suggested,  one  day  in  January  or  February 

for  the  larger  elementary  school.  should    be    devoted   to    School    Improvement    Day, 

using  the  outline  suggested  for  North  Carolina  Day. 

Teachers  should  study  the  ages  of  their  children.  The  community  will  profit  greath'  from  such  a  eele- 

If  tlicy  are  considerably  older  than  the  average  for  bration.    The  outline  is  as  follows: 

tlieir  respective  grades,  they  need  extra  attention.  1.  What  is  the  community  doing  to  provide  recre- 

Why  are  they  retarded?     Is  it  the  school's  fault,  or  ational    activities    for    the    young    people?     What 

was  it  originally  the  child's  misfortune?  .should  it  do? 

— ' •  2.  Can    our    neighboring    communities    co-operate 

Do  the  children  know  how  to  read  and  to  under-  ^yith  us  in  making  a  stronger  school  for  the  educa- 

stand  what  they  read?    Teachers  can  test  them,  and  tion  of  the  children  of  the  community? 

supervisors     and     superintendents     could     instruct  3.  How  is  the  school  co-operating  with  the  social 

teachers  how  to  determine  this.     Are  the  teachers  and  industrial  activities  of  the  community? 

really  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  this  matter  ?  4.  What  improvements  should  be  made  on  school 

buildings  and  school  grounds? 

Shouldn't  the  renewal  of  a  superintendent's  cer-  5.  Should  new  features  be  added  to  the   school, 

tilicate  depend  somewhat  upon  his  ability  to  direct  ^'^^'^'^  ^^  mMsia,  physical  education,  athletic  activities, 

the  professional  growth  of  his  teachers  and  their  '^'-^ ^  ^^^*  ''^^'"'  ^^"^^^^^  ^'^^^  be  to  the  school? 

advancement   from   one   class   of  certificate   to  an-  J'  How  can  the  school  secure  a  better  co-operation 

ot  patrons  in  the  community? 

other?     If  so,  a  number  of  superintendents  should  ^7    en       ,j   4^1          i      1   ^          1      •               i«     -r^ 

„               ..1  •      1       n  ,           n    .1     ,      ■    i,  '•  Should  the  school  term  be  increased?     If  so, 

getbu.sy.    Suppose  this  should  be  made  the  basis  for  ^^hat  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  school,  by  the 

the  renewal  of  certificates,  do  you  think  your  certifi-  community? 

cate  should  be  renewed  in  July,  1921?  8.  How  can  the  high,  school  be  improved? 
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CERTIFICATES  ARE  NOT  SOLD. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiuers  frequently  receive 
letters  from  people  desiring  to  teach.  They  are  very 
interesting,  indeed.  Sometimes  these  letters  carry 
complaints,  and  sometimes  they  seek  to  know  what 
the  cost  of  a  certificate  is.  Here  is  one  that  is  unique : 
"To  the  State  board  of  examinjers: — 

I  know  of  people  that  bought  a  certificate.  I 
would  lik  to  know  if  there  were  any  lawful  or  con- 
fidential way  that  I  might  purchase  one,  If  so  please 
let  me  know  at  once,  on  elementary  or  Grammar. 
If  so  I  prefere  a  grammar.  Let  me  know  the  price 
and  when  I  might  get  it. 

Respectfully 


THE  TEACHER  AS  A  FACTOR  FOR  SERVICE. 

By  W.  N.  Rhyiie,  Principal  Clarkton  High  Scliool. 

Do  we  realize  that  the  teacher  has  a  call  for  ser- 
vice that  cannot  be  escaped,  that  nothing  can  ever 
be  substituted  for  the  teacher's  work? 

The  teacher,  regardless  of  party  and  creed,  must 
reach  every  ,boy  and  girl  of  the  school  community, 
and  must  have  definite  and  practical  work  to  do 
that  pupils,  with  their  impulses  and  passions,  may 
be  born  into  a  great  life. 

The  true  teacher  gives  most,  serves  most,  loves 
most,  ancF  shows  the  spirit  that  has  brought  the 
angel  out  of  the  savage.  Under  such  leading,  pupils, 
drifting  along  without  aim,  will  be  aroused,  and  will 
seek  and  receive  strength,  interpretation,  and  whole- 
some guidance.  Innocent  children  with  plastic 
minds,  placed  in  such  hands,  may  become  world 
characters. 

By  great  sympathy,  deep  earnestness,  and  unself- 
ish service,  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  live  larger, 
worthier,  and  happier  lives ;  but  if  thej'  are  not  en- 
couraged, and  the  teacher  fails  to  seiwe,  and  to  in- 
still the  best  sentiments  and  loftiest  ideals,  national 
disaster  is  inevitable.  The  true  teacher  tones  and 
pitches  the  school  on  a  high  plane,  widens  the  hori- 
zon of  the  community,  pushes  ignorance  farther 
away,  elevates  and  inspires  pupils  to  a  stronger 
character,  a  broader  mentality,  and  a  nobler  life. 


PENSIONS    FOR    PUBLIC-SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

By  J.  D.  Hodges,  Princiijal  Cooleemee  School. 

Among  peoples  long  accustomed  to  education,  pen- 
sions for  teachers  is  no  new  thing.  With  us  here  in 
the  South  it  is  not,  too  familiar  as  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion, even,  and  to  some  indeed  it  may  seem  start- 
ling. 

In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  pensions  for 
teachers  have  existed  for  a  hundred  years.  In  our 
own  country  they  have  been  in  existence  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  A  recent  authority  says  that  eight 
systems  of  pensions  for  teachers  were  founded  be- 
fore 1900,  twenty-three  in  the  next  decade,  and 
thirty-six  since  the  beginning  of  1910.  There  are 
now  sixty-seven  different  systems  in  thirty-four 
States. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  writer  on  this  subject  some 
very  pertinent  obsei'vations,  as  follows: 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  teachers'  pensions. 
Economically,  the  Avork  of  an  organization  is  not 
effective  unless  there  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  re- 
tiring aged  or  infirm  workers,  with  the  consequent 


freedom  from  anxiety  concerning  such  risks  on  the 
Ijart  of  the  workers.  Only  a  satisfactory  pension 
system  can  prevent  either  the  dismissal  of  aged  or 
infirm  teachers  without  resources,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  in  order  to  continue 
the  emploj'ment  of  teachers  who  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble. Socially,  men  and  women  of  character  and  in- 
telligence are  willing  to  undertake  difficult  public 
service  that  is  poorly  paid ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect them  also  to  saci-ifice  the  prospect  of  security 
and  dignity  in  old  age  and  disability.  Educationally, 
there  is  great  need  to  attract  and  retain  and  advance 
able  people  in  teaching  as  a  permanent  career.  A 
good  pension  system  helps  to  do  this." 

The  United  States  very  justly  pensions  its  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  judges.  If  a  United  States  judge  can 
quit  work  at  sixty  and  accept  a  pension  at  full  pay 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ought  a  teacher  to 
blush  at  the  mention  of  such  a  thing?  Is  the  com- 
])ensation  of  the  judge,  through  his  term  of  service, 
less  than  that  of  the  teacher?  Is  his  labor  more 
exacting,  more  continuous  or  more  important?  Why 
the  judge  and  not  the  teacher?  Will  somebody  give 
a  reason.  Lack  of  space  forbids  further  argument. 
Those  interested  may  address  "The  Commissioner 
of  Education,"  Washington,  D.  C,  for  "Bulletin 
Xo.  12,  1918,  The  Carnegie  Foundation." 

Let  the  South  Avake  up  !  Of  the  thirty-four  States 
that  have  a  teachers'  pension  sj^stem,  Virginia  is  the 
only  Southern  State.  Let  North  Carolina  no  longer 
lag  behind.  We  have  the  money.  The  people  are 
ready  for  bigger  and  better  things.  Let  the  General 
Assembly  have  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to 
move  forward  and  thus  meet  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  a  great  body  of  its  citizens,  men  and  women, 
Avho  have  served  and  continue  to  serve  their  State 
well. 


A  RULING  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  N.  E.  A. 

The  Executive  Committee  authorizes  me  to  make 
a  ruling  that  N.  B.  A.  membership  for  1920-21  Avill 
cover  the  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  Association, 
July  4th  to  8th,  permitting  members  to  attend  this 
meeting  on  their  membership  cards  for  1920-21. 

Heretofore,  members  have  been  required  to  pay  at 
this  meeting  dues  for  the  following  year,  which  has 
caused  some  dissatisfaction.  It  is  believed  that  mem- 
l)ers  generally  Avill  appreciate  this  ncAV  ruling. 

J.  W.  CRABTREE,  Secretary.     , 


STATE    COMMITTEE    ON   TRAINING   FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 

Citizenship  consists  of  the  folloAving  members:  Miss 
Catherine  Albertson,  Chairman;  Miss  Ruth  Fitzger- 
ald, of  Greensboro,  Secretary;  Miss  Annie  Work- 
man, of  Roanoke  Rapids ;  Miss  Miriam  McFadyen,  of 
Greenville,  and  Mrs.  Hettie  Fennell,  of  Goldsboro. 

Dr.  HoAvard  Odum,  of  the  State  University,  has 
kindly  consented  to  assist  the  committee  in  compil- 
.ing  tlie  manual,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  ma- 
terial Avill  be  sent  in  by  the  State  teachers,  and  col- 
lected from  other  sources  during  the  Avinter  and 
spring,  to  enable  the  committee  to  issue  the  manual 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  committee  will  be  most  grateful  for  any  con- 
tributions sent  in,  and  the  plans  and  ideas  foxind 
most  useful  and  helpful  will  be  published  in  the 
columns  of  North  Carolina  Education. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-1921 


I.  READING    COURSE   FOR   ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

Text:   Freeland's  Modern  Elementary  School 
Practice. 

LESSON_FIVE.— CHAPTERS  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI. 


CHAPTER    XIV.— THE    INDIVIDUAL-SOCIAL 
BALANCE. 

I.  Introductory  Statements. 

1.  Old  Formal  Class  Instruction. 

Criticism  of  the  traditional  class  and  the  old  form- 
al method  of  recitation. 

Do  not  suit  the  demands  of  either  the  individual 
or  society. 

(a)  Four  reasons  why  they  were  failures. 

(b)  Results  of  the  realization  of  the  defects. 

(c)  Old  and  new  practice  in  school  organization. 
Note  elements  of  each  in  your  own  school  work. 

2.  Soclal-Intlivitlual  Reforms. 

Tlie  traditional  class  is  being  reorganized  along 
two  lines.    What  are  they? 

Discuss  the  relation  of  social  and  individual  in- 
struction. 

By  Avhat  practical  methods  are  you  as-  a  teacher 
empluisizing  the  importance  of  individualization  as 
well  as  socialization? 

II.  Factors  to  Be  Considered  in  Individualizing  In- 

struction. 
1.  Individual  Vai'iations  and  Dift'erences. 

Read  Thorndike's  statement  of  various  ways  in 
which  individuals  differ. 

(a)  Mental  nature. 

(b)  Bodily  nature. 

(c)  Intellect. 

(d)  Character. 

Causes  of  individual  differences: 
(a)   Influences  outside  of  school. 

(1)  Heredity. 

(2)  Environment. 

3.  Stereotyped  Work  Avoide<l. 

Give  instance  ofi  stereotyped  work  in  class-room, 
and  mention  concrete  example  of  substitute  for  the 
same. 

WJiat  factors  make  it  necessary  for  class  require- 
ments to  be  very  flexible? 

Explain  the  place  of  the  course  of  study  in  its  re- 
lation to  flexible  class-room  practice. 

Work  done  in  unison  when  social  betterment  is 
the  result: 

(a)  Class  in  folk  dancing. 

(b)  Class  in  gymnastics. 

(c)  Religious  exercises,  reading,  repeating  prayer, 

etc. 

(d)  Patriotic  exercises — sahiting  the  flag. 

(e)  Singing. 

Illustrations  showing  disadvantage  of  concert 
work.  Instances  or  features  of  certain  drills  bene- 
ficial.    Discuss  stereotyped  practices  most  common. 

3.   Saving  of  Waste  by  More  Individual  Methods. 

(a)  Ways  of  cutting  down  unnecessary  expenses: 
1.  Retardation  eliminated.     Direct  saving  to  the 
community. 


4.   Advantages  to  tlie  Children. 

(a)  Definite  results  from  attention  to  individual 
needs : 

(1)  Independence  and  confidence. 

(2)  Habit  of  completing  work  assigned. 

(3)  Increased  interest  because  the  work  is.  vitally 
important  to  him.  Recognizes  standard  and  at- 
tempts to  reach  it. 

III.  Factors  in  the  Socialization  of  Instruction. 

1.  AdvantJiges  of  Social  Stimulation  and  Co-operation. 

Two  imj^ortant  factors  to  consider  are  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  his  school  work,  and  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  rest  of  society,  and  his  edu- 
cation for  social  efficiency. 

"What  the  child  may  learn  in  school  is  important 
only  as  he  can  use  it  in  co-operation  with  other 
human  beings." 

(a)  Group  activity  as  a  motive  results  usually  in 
more  and  better  work.  Develops  co-operation  in 
tasks. 

(b)  Social  co-operation  is  an  essential  feature  of 
life.  Increased  efforts  and  more  lasting  results 
through  socialization  should  be  evident.- 

Give  illustration  of  socialization  of  arithmetic 
with  good  results.    See  pages  331-334. 

The  factors  in  socialization  of  the  arithmetic  work 
in  the  above  illustration  were  as  follows:  _ 

(1)  The  entire  class  was  united  into  a  corporation 
or  natural  group. 

(2)  They  were  studying  subject-matter  which  has 
large  social  value. 

(3)  The  problems  were  made  up  by  the  class. 
Can  you  apply  the  same  princiiDles  to  work  in  your 

arithmetic  classes? 

Co-operation  among  the  children  the  main  motive. 

Opportunities  should  be  given  for  the  child  to  de- 
velop social  efficiency: 

(1)  In  the  school-room. 

(2)  In  the  school  community  as  a  whole. 

(3)  In  the  larger  community  outside  the  school. 
Give   tlie    author's   statement   of   final   results   of 

social  stimulation  and  co-operation.    See  page  336. 

2.  Importance  of  Social  Needs  as  Compared  with  Indi- 
vidual Needs. 

The  work  of  meeting  social  needs  should  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  work  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
individual. 

(a)  Influence  of  methods  of  old  aiul  new  school  in 
the  solution  of  social  problems. 

(b)  Give  illitstrations  of  how  boys  and  girls, 
through  instruction,  have  developed  a  genuine  dis- 
like for  their  home  environments,  and  others  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  How  have  these 
conditions  improved?    State  the  results. 

3.  Illustration  of  Social  Failure  as  the  Result  of  Social 
Practice. 

(a)  Illustration,  of  the  failure  of  education. 

(b)  Duty  of  the  teacher. 

(1)  Assist  in  enlarging  and  welding  together  the 
life  of  the  community. 

(2)  So  teach  as  to  influence  the  life  of  the  home 
and  community  through  education,  culture,  refine- 
ment and  ambition. 

IV.  Relation  of  Individual  Instruction  to  Socialized 
Instruction. 

1.  Study  carefully  the  summary  of  principles  in- 
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volved  in  tlie  relation  of  individual  instruction  to 
socialized  instruction. 

2.  How  evident  are  these  factors  in  _your  method 
of  procedure  in  teaching  boys  an&  girls? 

Five  Most  Iinpoi-tant  Points: 

The  following  five  questions  on  Chapter  XIV.  may 
be  used  as  a  test.  The  most  important  points  in  the 
chapter  are  indicated  in  the  questions : 

1.  What  was  wrong  witli  the  old-style  class  in- 
struction? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  social-individual  reforms 
which  make  class  instruction  more  profitable? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  indi- 
vidual instruction? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  individual 
instruction? 

5.  Describe  the  socialization  of  arithmetic  as  done 
by  Keavis  in  St.  Louis. 

CHAPTER    XV.  — METHODS    OF     ADJUSTING 
SCHOOL   WORK   TO   INDIVIDUAL   NEEDS. 

I.  Introduction. 

Necessarj'  features  of  school  organization  involved 
in  adjusting  work  to  the  individual  child  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Study  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  child. 

(b)  Methods  of  conducting  reaitations  which 
reach  every  individual. 

(e)  Assignments  must  be  made  with  the  needs  and 
special  nature  of  each  child  in  view. 

(d)  School  requirements  and  the  course  of  study 
must  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  child. 

(e)  Promotions,  school  organizations  and  school 
machinery  must  be  flexible. 

II.  Studying  the  Individual  and  Adjusting  Work  to 

His  Needs. 

1.  The  Attitude  of  Leading  Schools. 

(a)  Desire  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

(b)  Successful  application  of  idea  found  only  in 
schools  of  the  most  modern  type. 

(c)  Illustrations  given. 

2.  The  Method  of  Studying  the  Individual. 

Discuss  the  five  ways  of  studying  the  individual, 
and  state  beneficial  results  from  this  i)ractice.  See 
pages  344-346. 

III.  Individualization  of  the  Recitation. 

1.  Two  Vital  Elements. 

(a)  Every  child  should  have  something  to  do. 

(b)  The  work  should  be  adjusted  to  the  different 
individual  needs. 

2.  Number  of  Times  Pupils  Recite. 

(a)  Importance  of  this  phase  of  the  recitation. 

(b)  What  is  the  common  practice  in  regard  to 
this? 

(c)  Give  suggestions  for  improvement  along  this 
line. 

3.  Kxplanations  and  Exercises  tor  Single  Children  or 
Small  Groups. 

(a)  Explanations  to  small  groups'  should  be  made 
without  waste  of  time  to  the  majority. 

(b)  Other  work  might  be  assigned  while  explana- 
tions are  given  to  one  or  more  members  of  the  class. 

(e)  From  the  illustrations  given,  enumerate  the 
advantages  of  the  methods  used.  State  methods  for 
various  subjects.    See  page  354. 


IV.  Individualization  in  Assignments. 

The  study  period  is  the  ideal  time  for  individual 
work.  The  proper  assignments  provide  for  occupa- 
tion of  every  one.  The  needs  of  the  slow  as  well  as 
the  more  advanced  children  are  considered. 

1.   The  Flexible  Assignment. 

(a)  State  the  purpose  of  flexible  assignments. 

(b)  Give  concrete  example  of  the  value  of  the 
flexible  assignment. 

3.   Adjusting  Assignments  to  Individual  Needs. 

(a)  Recognition  on  part  of  teacher  and  pupil  of 
special  problems  or  peculiar  diificulties. 

(b)  Two  special  features  of  assignments  adjusted 
to  individual  needs: 

(1)  Work  aside  from  regular  as.signmeut  for  the 
especially  able  children.  Give  concrete  illustrations. 
See  page  357. 

(2)  Pointing  out  .special  places  where  the  individ- 
ual is  weak,  and  allowing  him  to  overcome  weak- 
nesses as  a  part  of  regular  assignments.  Study  page 
358. 

V.  Adjusting  School  Requirements  to  Individuals. 

1.  Eliminate  Time  Factor. 

(a)  Good  results  the  main  purpose  of  school  work. 

(b)  Factors  in  accomplishing  the  best  results.  One 
of  two  things  neces.sary.    Either — 

(1)  Definite  assignments  completed  and  allowing 
other  things  to  be  done;  or 

(2)  Enrich  the  assigiunents,  broaden  the  course  of 
study,  and  look  for  larger  results  from  some  chil- 
dren than  from  others. 

2.  Definite  Goal  of  Completion. 

(a)  Definite  accomplishment  .should  excuse  from 
further  drill. 

(1)  How  has  this  plan  been  applied  in  your  expe- 
rience ? 

(2)  Give  practical  suggestions  for  limiting  this 
practice. 

(b)  Results  in  greater  effort  on  part  of  child. 
Time  spent  in  accomplishing  work  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs. 

3.  Special  Requirements  in  Special  Cases. 

(a)  Special  defects  in  certain  subjects  should  be 
treated  as  needed  by  the  individual. 

(b)  Effect  of  individual  instruction  on  retarda- 
tion and  promotion. 

(e)  State  factors  to  be  recognized  by  the  teacher. 

VI.  Adjusting  Classes  and  Groups. 

1.  Promotion  3Iade  More  Often. 

(a)  Many  opportunities  for  promotion  during 
school  term. 

(b)  Common  practice  among  the  best  schools  as 
to  promotions  during  the  school  term. 

(c)  Advantages  of  frequent  promotions: 

(1)  Retardation  eliminated. 

(2)  Stimulation  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
class. 

(3)  Recognition  of  individual  abilities. 

2.  Special  Classes. 

(a)  Purposes  fot  which  special  classes  may  he 
formed : 

(1)  To  adjust  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

(2)  To  help  bright  children  and  retarded  children. 
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(3)  To  give  opportunity  for  properly  supervised 
study  periods. 

3.  The  Piu-ely  Individual  Scheme. 

(a)  Methods  of  carrying  out  the  plan: 

(1)  Printed  course  of  study  in  hands  of  pupils. 

(2)  No  regularly  conducted  recitations.  Pupils 
call  on  teacher  for  help  only  when  needed. 

(3)  Books  supplied  as  needed. 

(4)  Reviews  used  to  clear  diiSculties. 

(b)  Value  of  scheme  in  mastering  a  prescribed 
course  of  study. 

(c)  Contrast  plan  with  broader  sclieme,  which 
considers  social  as  well  as  mechanical  phases  of  edu- 
cation. 

VII.  Suggestions  for  Common  School  Practice. 

1.  Adapt  the  foregoing  suggestions  to  needs  of 
classes  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit. 

2.  The  most  fruitful  results  may  be  expected 
from — ■ 

■    (a)  The  study  of  the  individuals. 

(b)   Individualizing  recitations. 

(e)  Broadening  the  course  of  study  for  gifted 
children. 

(d)  Focusing  the  application  of  individuals  upon 
their  own  needs. 

Questions  on  Most  Imimrtant  Points. 

1.  What  are  the  five  specific  features  of  individu- 
alization? '^,1 

2.  Describe  how  a  teacher  may  study  an  individ- 
ual child  so  as  to  know  how  to  deal  with  him. 

3.  How  may  the  recitation  be  conducted  so  as  to 
reach  individuals?     Illustrate  in  arithmetic. 

4.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  flexible  assignment. 

5.  How  may  school  requirements  be  adjusted  to 
individuals? 

CHAPTER    XVI.— THE    SOCIALIZATION    OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

I.  The  Primary  Features  of  Practice. 

1.  Five  Practical  Featui-es  of  Socializing  Instniction. 

(a)  The  entire  school  should  be  socialized. 

(b)  Each  room  and  grade  should  be  socialized. 

(c)  Social  method  should  be  used  in  recitations 
when  profitable. 

(d)  Subject  should  have  social  value  or  be  select- 
ed from  community. 

(e)  Close  relation  between  liome  and  the  life  of 
community  should  be  established. 

2.  Fundamental  Pi-inciple  in  Any  Socialization. 

(a)  The  value,  stimulation  and  help  received  by 
the  indivdual  from  the  group. 

(b)  The  social  motive,  co-operation,  the  result. 

3.  Buisiness  of  the  Wise  Teacher. 

(a)  To  socialize  the  work: 

(1)  To  make  capital  of  the  natural  resources  pro- 
vided by  school  and  class  w-ork. 

II.  The  Socialization  of  the  School. 

1.  Projects  by  the  Entii'e  School. 

(a)  Value  of  school  working  together. 

(b)  Illustrations  of  social  school  projects. 

(1)  After  reading  pages  369-375,  give  statements 
of  projects  carried  on  in  your  school. 

2.  Regular  Assembly  or  Morning  Exercises. 

(a)  Importance  of  assembling  of  whole  school. 

(b)  State  definitely  the  ways  in  which  the  system 


of  assemblies  reported  on  pages  376-378  was  suc- 
cessful. 

(c)  Illustrative  programs. 

(d)  Social  independence  developed  in  the  chil- 
dren. 

(e)  How  can  the  four  ideals  related  here  be  ap- 
plied to  your  school? 

3.  Co-operation  and  Inter-room  Interests. 

(a)  Four  measures  in  bringing  about  larger  in- 
terests and  better  work: 

(1)  Children  from  one  room  may  visit  another. 

(2)  Good  work  exchanged. 

(3)  Comiaarative  improvement  in  regular  sub- 
jects. 

(4)  Every-day  or  weekly  visits. 

III.  The  Socialization  of  the  Room. 

1.  Using  the  Natural  Advantages  of  a  Group. 

(a)  Each  child  a  part  of  a  distinct  social  group. 

(b)  Eacli  child  interested  in  everything  going  on 
in  room. 

2.  Group  Loyalty. 

(a)  Relate  how  group  loyalty  was  developed  in 
school  in  Seattle. 

(b)  Give  illustrations  from  your  own  experience. 

3.  Oi'ganizing  a  Room. 

(a)  Pupils'  responsibility  in  success  of  grade. 

(b)  Importance  of  developing  loj^alty  in  children. 

(c)  Problems  which  may  be  solved  by  grades. 

4.  Morning  Exercises  for  the  Grade. 

(a)  Aid  in  socializing  the  room. 

(b)  Essential  points  in  planning. 

(c)  List  of  books. 

IV.  The  Socialized  Recitation. 

1.  tliaraeteristics  and  Purposes. 

(a)  Emphasize  upon  independence  and  initiative 
of  the  group. 

(b)  To  train  children  to  work  together  through 
more  activity  on  their  part. 

(c)  Results  in  phj-sical  and  mental  alertness  and 
reaction. 

(d)  Development  of  originality. 

(e)  Development  of  responsibility. 

2.  Jjiniitis  and  Special  Difficulties. 

(a)  Mistakes  in  undertaking  socialized  recitation. 

(b)  Profitable  use  of  socialization  in  a  few  sub- 
jects. 

(e)  "Interest,  charm  and  effectiveness  depend 
upon,  wise  application  of  the  social  motive  to  vital 
issues  at  the  right  time." 

(d)  Illustrations  and  suggestions. 

V.  Selecting  Subject-Matter  of  Social  Value. 

1.  Relating  the  Course  of  Study  to  the  Community. 

(a)  Localizing  the  course  of  study  a  factor  in 
vitalizing  it. 

(b)  Possible  to  find  connections  in  all  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum  with  the  life  of  the 
community. 

(c)  Give  concrete  examples' of  use  made  of  a  few 
essential  elements  in  arithmetic : 

(1)  In  buying  and  selling. 

(2)  In  banks,  offices,  by  contractors,  mechanics, 
and  carpenters. 

(d)  Value  of  using  life  problems. 
(1)  Interesting  and  vital  to  class. 
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(2)  Illustrations. 

(3)  Limitations. 

(e)  Discuss  practical  plans  for  vitalizing  the  fol- 
lowing school  subjects:  (1)  geography,  (2)  English, 
(3)  history. 

(f)  Nature  study,  civics  and  hygiene  a  regular 
part  in  the  child's  social  life. 

(1)  Learns  to  control  and  appreciate  nature. 

(2)  His  knowledge  of  government  applied  to  his 
own  social  existence. 

(3)  Observing  laws  of  health  in  order  to  be  a  bet- 
ter citizen. 

VI.  Closer   Relation   Between  the   Home   and   tlie 
School. 

1.  A  plan  to  Care  for  Visitors. 

(a)  Value  of  an  organized  and  definite  plan  for 
meeting  and  caring  for  visitors. 

(b)  Benefits  derived  from  visits  by  parents. 
3.   A'isiting  Days. 

(a)  Visiting  school  sliould  be  a  social  occasion. 

(b)  Formation  of  habit  of  visiting  school  and  the 
parent's  attitude  toward  the  school. 

(c)  Wise  management  of  visiting  day  insures  suc- 
cess. 

(1)  Should  be  defiinitely  planned. 

(2)  Both  special  and  regular  work  given. 

(3)  Contest  between  grades  as  to  largest  attend- 
ance of  parents. 

(d)  Parent-Teacher  Associations  are  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  closer  relation  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 

Five  Questions  on  Most  Important  Pointis : 

1.  How  may  an  entire  school  be  socialized?  Give 
three  illustrations. 

2.  How  may  socialization  be  used  within  a  room 
or  grade? 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  socialized 
recitation?    What  are  its  limits  and  difSculties? 

4.  Describe  a  socialized  recitation  in  English. 

5.  Illustrate  the  selection  of  subject-matter  as  so- 
cial value  in  geography.    In  arithmetic. 


II.— READING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Outlines  by  J.  H.  Highsmith,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Schools. 

Text:   "The  High-School  Boy  and  His  Problems." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Choosing  a  Profession. 

1.  What  are  the  determining  factors  in  choosing 
a  profession? 

2.  Is  the  unusually  bright  boy  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed?   Why? 

3.  "There  is  often  a  considerable  advantage  to  a 
boy  in  choosing  to  carry  on  the  business  which  his 
father  has  followed."  Are  there  any  disadvan- 
tages? 

4.  Must  a  person  like  his  profession  in  order  to 
succeed?    Why? 

5.  "It  is  the  man  and  not  the  profession  that 
brings  about  success."  How  can  students  be  taught 
this  truth? 

6.  "In  choosing  a  profession,  one  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  reach  success  slowly  and  by  reasonable 
stages."     Is  there  any  other  way? 

7.  Vital  things  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession  are : 

a.  Fitness. 


b..  Interest. 

c.  Enthusiasm. 

d.  Willingness  to  work. 

e.  Thorough  preparation. 

What  can  be  done  in  high  school  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  the  wise  choice  of  a  profession? 

CHAPTER  X. 
Going  to  College. 

1.  "I  am  convinced  that  far  too  many  boys  go  to 
college."    Is  this  so?    Why? 

2.  Should  a  boy  work  his  way  through  college? 
What  does  he  gain?    What  does  he  lose? 

3.  According  to  the  autlior,  a  boy  should  go  to 
college  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  For  the  symmetrical  training  of  the  mind. 

b.  For  the  learning  of  self-control. 

c.  For  the  disciplining  of  all  the  faculties. 

d.  For  the  development  of  ideals. 

4.  What  sorts  of  men  ought  not  to  go  to  college? 

5.  What  should  determine  the  choice  of  a  college? 
Should  a  boy  go  to  college  in  liis  home  town?    Why? 

6.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  go- 
ing to  a  small  college. 

7.  What  are  the  differences  between  high  school 
and  college? 

8.  The  author  mentions  the  following  as  being  the 
chief  temptations  to  which  college  men  are  sub- 
jected: 

a.  Loafing. 

b.  Gambling. 

c.  Drinking. 

d.  Smoking. 

e.  Grosser  immorality. 

Wliat  can  be  done  in  the  high  school  to  fortify  the 
future  college  student  against  these  temptations? 


HEALTH  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  are  trying  to  teach  their  pupils  to  care  for 
their  health,  according  to  statistics  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  schools  use  text-books  or  some 
sort  of  class-room  instruction  in  health  matters,  15 
per  cent  use  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  19  per  cent  weigh  and 
measure  tlie  children  according  to  plans  suggested 
liy  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America.  In  other  words,  15.6  per 
cent  of  the  760,563  children  in  the  schools  reporting 
were  w^-ighed  and  measured  at  some  time  or  times 
during  the  year.  One  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of 
tliese  same  schools  have  medical  inspection,  and  only 
twenty-nine  schools,  less  than  1  per  cent,  have  nutri- 
tional clinics  and  feeding. 

Utah  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  States  in  this 
respect,  with  72  per  cent  of  her  schools  doing  weigh- 
ing ;  81  per  cent  of  tlie  children  are  weighed.  Iowa 
is  second  with  54  per  cent  of  the  schools  weighing 
51  per  cent  of  her  children.  Minnesota  is  third  with 
31  per  cent  of  her  schools  weighing  46  per  cent  of 
the  children.  Other  States  in  their  order  are  Indiana, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  New  York. 

At  the  foot  of  the  list  is  Oklahoma,  with  only  4 
per  cent  of  the  schools  weighing  0.4  per  cent  of  the 
children,  and  Texas  with  5  per  cent  of  the  schools 
weighing  1.2  per  cent  of  the  children.  Ohio  is  third 
from  the  foot  with  2  per  cent,  while  Nebraska,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and  Ala- 
bama are  not  much  better.-^New  York  Times,  Oct. 
17,  1920. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


XOTES  AND  COJLMEXT. 

A  very  readable  and  thought-clarify- 
ing primer  is  Economics  for  Vppei' 
Grades  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  New- 
York)  by  Charles  F.  Dole,  which  was 
reissued  last  summer  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Albert  Shiels,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Los  Angeles  schools. 
The  eleven  chapters  in  it  deal  in  ele- 
mentary fashion  with  such  topics  as 
■\Vealth.  Property.  Money,  Capital,  La- 
bor and  Competition,  Tlie  Abuse  and 
Duties  of  AA'ealth,  Buyers  and  Sellers, 
Employers  and  Employed.  The  little 
book  contains  not  quite  a  hundred 
pages,  but  the  author  has  put  much 
into  it  that  will  be  helpful  and  in- 
structive to  many  teachers,  especially 
those  who  have  not  had  training  in 
the  teaching  of  civics  and  citizenship 

H     H     n 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  form  the  dic- 
tionary habit  early  in  a  pupil's  life. 
The  desire  to  be  accurate,  to  be  cer 
tain,  to  know,  should  be  created  and 
fixed  into  a  habit  just  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  child's  school  career.  The 
habit  of  accuracy  and  the  sense  of 
strength  which  comes  from  knowing 
that  one  knows  are  of  value  not  only 
in  school  but  in  the  long  years  after 
school  days  are  over.  Much  helpful 
suggestion  and  guidance  for  many 
teachers  and  pupils  will  be  found  in 
Anna  L.  Rice's  little  book  of  Out- 
lines in  Bictionnry  Sftudy  (Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  60  cents") , 
which  has  just  been  published  for  the 
grades  from  four  to  seven  inclusive. 
Try  this  little  book  and  see  if  it  will 
not  freshen  up  your  work  and  make 
the  dictionary  a  store-house  of  greater 
riches  for  your  pupils. 

H     H     n 

The  December  number  of  North 
Carolina  Education  contained  an  ex- 
tract from  Forster's  account  of  how  .4. 
Christmas  Carol  by  Charles  Dickens 
was  written  and  received  seventy - 
seven  years  ago.  It  is  not  untimely, 
perhaps,  to  mention  the  recent  pro- 
duction, by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  of  an  exact  facsimile  of  the 
first  edition  which  was  published  by 
Chapman  and  Hall  in  London  late  in 
the  year  184.3.  It  is  of  modest  pocket 
size  with  gilt  edges  and  red  cover 
stamped  in  gold,  the  decorations  show- 
ing holly  wreaths  and  other  Christmas 
designs.  The  title  page  in  red  and  blue 
ink  on  white  paper,  the  typography  of 
the  body  of  the  book  with  its  pages  of 
open-spaced  lines,  and  the  quaint  illus- 
trations in  color  drawn  by  John  Leech 
are  all  faithfully  reproduced.  From 
the  introduction,  one  learns  that  the 
first  edition  of  this  now  famous  little 
book  made  its  attractive  appearance  a 
few  days  before  Christmas  and  that 
six  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  the 
first  day.     Dickens  was  terribly  disap- 


pointed in  receiving  but  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  in  profits,  when  he 
had  expected  a  thousand ;  but  those 
costly  colored  plates  had  dcme  their 
worst  for  Dickens  and  ended,  as  they 
had  begun,  his  experience  with  such 
expensive  illustrations.  The  original 
manuscript  of  the  "Carol,''  so  rewrit- 
ten and  intei-lined  as  to  be  quite  illeg- 
ible to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
handwriting  of  Dickens,  is  safely  lock- 
ed up  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
and  is  one  item  that  almost  all  visi- 
tors wish  to  see.  If  you  think  you 
will  have  some  perplexity  next  Christ- 
mas in  determining  just  what  book  to 
give,  put  on  your  memorandum  now 
this  attractive  little  facsimile,  price 
two  dollars,  recently  brought  out  by 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 


and  observation  trips  and  soil  and 
seed  experiments.  The  suggestions 
for  oral  and  written  composition  de- 
serve special  mention,  as  do  also  the 
uumerous  attractive  and  instructive 
illustrations. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Laboiatoiy  Manual  of  English 
Composition.  By  Stanley  R.  Oldham, 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts.  Cloth,  viii  +  14S 
pages.  Price  $1.20.  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son.  New  York ;  World  Book  Company. 

Teaches  English  composition  by  the 
inductive  method.  Aims  to  make  the 
student  an  independent  worker.  The 
I^lan  and  method  of  the  book  are  in- 
tended to  make  the  assignments  in 
English  composition  as  definite  as  the 
assignments  in  mathematics.  Gives 
proper  emphasis  to  investigation,  the 
collection  of  material,  and  the  outline 
of  the  theme  or  composition  as  neces- 
sary elements  in  writing.  Due  atten- 
tion also  paid  to  oral  work  in  English. 
The  book  explains  its  object  without 
placing  upon  the  teacher  an  additional 
load  of  written  work  to  correct.  Can 
be  used  with  any  of  the  standard 
rhetorics  for  either  a  two-year  or  a 
four-year  high   school  course. 


Nature  Study  and  .'\gi'iculture.  By 

Charles  C.  Schmidt,  University  of 
North  Dakota.  Cloth.  Nearly  500 
illustrations.  4  59  pp.  D.  C.  Heath 
and   Company,    Boston. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  the 
farm,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than' 
(hat.  There  are  five  divisions  of  its 
subject  matter:  (1)  Plants,  192 
pages;  (2)  Insects,  41  pages;  fS") 
Poultry  and  Wild  Birds,  100  pages; 
(4)  Animals  (domestic  and  wild), 
S3  pages;  (5)  Farm  Work  and  Man- 
agement, 2  2  pages.  The  book  em- 
bodies a  unified  course  in  Nature 
Study  and  Agriculture  for  school 
and  home  that  tends  distinctly  to  en- 
rich rural  life.  The  chapters  need 
not  be  used  consecutively,  but  dur- 
ing the  appropriate  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  should  be  studied  by  the 
upper  grades  in  connection  with  out- 
of-door  investigation  and  observation 


The  Facts  and  Back^-ounds  of  Lif- 
eratuif,  English  and  American.  By 
George  F.  Reynolds,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  Garland  Greever,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English  in  Indiana 
University.  Cloth,  425  pages.  Price 
not  given.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York. 

A  surprisingly  large  mass  of  syste- 
matized information  readily  accessible 
to  the  student  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  book  all  the  way 
through  lives  up  to  its  title.  It  begins 
each  of  the  two  parts  (I — English  Lit- 
erature. II  —  American  Literature') 
with  an  introduction  summarizing  the 
history,  literature,  language,  and  the 
natural  and  social  backgrounds.  The 
different  ages  or  periods  in  each  are 
then  presented  in  outline  packed  with 
orderly  and  pertinent  facts.  By  de- 
vices in  the  typography,  the  matter  in 
the  Iiiographic  sketches  is  easily  indi- 
cated as  facts  attested  by  contempor- 
ary documents,  as  inferences,  or  as 
tradition  and  unattested  statements. 
The  background  matter  is  appreciably 
augmented  by  nearly  sixty  pages  of 
ajipendices.  There  are  49  maps  and 
illustrations.  A  commendably  full  in- 
dex of  thirt.v  pages  set  in  small  type 
makes  easy  reference  to  the  hundreds 
of  topics  treated. 


Practical  English  For  New  Ameri- 

<-ans.  By  Rose  M.  O'Toole.  Cloth, 
lUus.  196  pp.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany,  Boston. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  a  three- 
book  series  which  will  be  completed 
shortly.  With  the  present  interest  in 
Americanization  and  the  widespread 
movement  for  teaching  the  foreign- 
born  the  correct  use  of  everyday 
English,  such  a  book  is  especially 
timely.  The  author  has  had  excep- 
tional experience  in  teaching  adult 
foreigners  both  in  evening  schools 
and  shop  classes.  At  present  she  is 
Supervisor  of  Americanization  Work 
in  one  of  the  largest  American  cor- 
1  orations.  Detailed  directions  are 
given  in  the  teacher's  section  of  the 
book  that  will  aid  those  inexperi- 
enced in  the  work.  The  vocabulary 
and  subject  matter  of  the-  lessons  are 
such  as  will  appeal  to  adults.  Prac- 
tice is  given  in  oral  English  and  in 
the  simplest  forms  of  written  expres- 
sion. There  are  included  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  American  history  and 
government  necessary  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring for  naturalization.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  attractive. 
The  work  is  presented  in  two  differ- 
ent forms  (1)  a  bound  volume  con- 
taining teacher's  directions  and  pu- 
pil's lessons,  and  (2)  a  pamphlet 
containing  only  the  pupil's  lessons. 
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Expressive  English.  By  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.  H.  D.,  Author  of  "English 
Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Preposi- 
tions," etc.,  and  Associate  Editor  of 
tlie  "Standard  Dictionary,"  second 
edition.  Cloth,  463  pages.  Price, 
$2.00.    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 

Here  is  a  worthy  book  on  English  by 
fine  who  has  studied  the  language 
deojily  and  broadl.v,  used  it  long,  ex- 
plored its  resources  and  power,  and 
loves  its  riches  and  beauty.  It  is  per- 
vaded by  the  conviction  that  the  Eng- 
lisli  language  is  an  instrument  of  util- 
ity, that  the  ideal  of  utterance  "is 
not  method,  measure,  or  melody,  but 
meaning."  The  best  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, says  the  author,  will  be  done  al- 
ways by  asking.  "What  do  I  really 
mean  to  say?"  All  of  its  twenty  chap 
ters  are  full  and  rich  in  luminous  and 
helpful  suggestion.  Especially  fine  are 
the  first  two  chapters  on  (1)  the  Sim- 
plicity and  (2)  the  Power  of  English 
The  book  is  made  up  of  lectures  given 
by  the  author  through  a  series  of  years 
to  a  class  of  about  fifty  students  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  also  to  a 
class  of  public  school  teachers  assem- 
liled  under  the  same  auspices.  It  is  a 
pity  the  book  is  without  one  thing 
that  would  greatly  improve  it,  a  good 
index. 


A  Second  Book  in  Algebra.  By 
Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  D.,  and  E.  E.  Arn- 
old, M.  A.  Cloth.  .330  pages.  Price  not 
given.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 
New  York. 

A  continuation  of  the  series  which 
Iiegan  with  the  Durell-Arnold  First 
Book  in  Algebra  published  a  year  ago. 
Its  aim  is  to  simplify  and  to  make 
practical  and  interesting  the  study  of 
Algebra.  The  special  features  whicTi 
made  the  First  Book  a  success  are 
also  found  in  the  Second  Book.  Some 
of  these  are:  (l)  Reduction  and  sim- 
plification of  subject-matter.  (2)  Ex- 
tended and  practical  use  of  the  graph, 
(3)  Increased  emphasis  on  the  for- 
mula. (4)  Practical  and  Interesting 
treatment  of  verbal  problems.  (51 
Correlation  with  other  school  subjects 
and  with  everyday  life.  This  new  Al 
gebra  text  presents  a  complete,  well- 
rounded  course  In  Intermediate  Alge 
gra  which  prepares  for  college  en- 
trance examinations.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Part  One  gives 
a  minimum-essential  course  which  can 
be  used  in  schools  giving  only  a  half- 
year  to  the  subject.  Part  Two  providers 
additional  exercises  for  bright  pupils 
and  excellent  review  work  for  the 
whole  class.  The  book  as  a  whole 
may  lie  used  in  classes  giving  a  whole 
year  to  the  second  course  in  Algebra. 


of  work  in  the  Southern  States  as  Jun- 
lor  Director  of  the  RadclifCe  Chautau- 
qua. 

Miss  Carraway  has  been  engaged  in 
her  present  work  for  three  seasons  and 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
junior  work  In  the  twelve  circuits  op- 
erated by  the  Radcliffe  organization. 
Slie  has  charge  of  the  organization  of 
"Voun^  America"  clubs  and  has  also 
done  a  good  de.al  of  lecturing.  She  is 
known  on  the  lecture  platform  as  the 
"Dixie  Story  Lady"  and  has  helped  to 
immortalize  the  "Uncle  Remus"  stories 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


Jackson's   Betterment   Association. 

In  Jackson  (Northampton  County  1 
local  betterment  workers  hold  their 
meetings  at  night  and  give  their  atten- 
tion (1)  to  business,  (2)  to  instruc- 
tion, and    (3)    to  entertainment. 

In  view  of  the  new  responsibility 
placed  upon  women  by  the  suffrage 
amendment,  the  association  Is  now 
studying  civics  after  an  outline  of 
topics  made  by  the  president.  These 
topics  relate  to  (1)  the  town  govern- 
ment. (2)  the  county  government,  (3) 
the  State  government,  and  (4)  the 
federal  government. 

The  October  meeting  had  a  lesson 
in  voting.  How  to  register  and  how  to 
vote  for  president  were  explained. 
This  was  followed  by  a  practical  dem- 
onstration in  voting  and  by  ice  cream 
and  cake. 

In  the  November  meeting  the  dues 
were  increased  to  $1.00  a  year ;  a  vol- 
unteer committee  was  named  to  assist 
in  serving  dinner  to  the  soldier  boys 
on  Armistice  day;  another  committee 
was  appointed  to  Investigate  a  moving 
picture  for  Jackson. 

Then  came  a  study  of  the  town  of 
Jackson  and  its  government  A  report 
Of  the  meeting  says  that  Mrs.  Fenton 
Beaman  told  about  the  number  of 
town  officers,  their  term  of  office  and 
how  elected.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Taylor  read 
!i  paper  on  the  history  of  the  town. 
Then  followed  an  amusing  contest  to 
see  who  could  place  Jackson  in  Its 
liroper  place  on  the  map  of  the  county. 
Many  proved  themselves  good  marks- 
men. The  prize,  however,  went  to  Mrs. 
Beaman.  The  booby  was  won  by  Miss 
Kelly,  who  had  done  more  traveling 
over  the  county  than  any  one  else  and 
should  have  known  exactly  where  to 
place  .Jackson. 

Finally :  salad,  whipped  cream,  cake. 


nor  says  the  report  shows  that  during 
the  past  two  years : 

Five  official  and  five  unofficial  col- 
lections, containing  15,014  pieces,  were 
arranged  and  filed  for  use ;  8,666  man- 
uscripts were  /Scientifically  treated  for 
permanent  preservation  ;  44  volumes  of 
manuscripts  were  bound ;  index  cards 
to  the  names  in  eight  volumes  of  Rev- 
olutionary Army  Accounts  were  made, 
and  cards  to  20  volumes,  numbering 
uiiwards  of  75,000,  were  arranged  al- 
phabetically ;  3,281  manuscripts  were 
added  to  collections  already  begun,  11 
new  collections  were  secured ;  the 
work  of  collecting  the  records  of  the 
World  War  was  organized  and  more 
than  100.000  documents,  covering  31 
dilTerent  subjects,  were  procured  ;  non- 
ciirrent  official  records,  in  (50  bound 
volumes,  and  thousands  of  unboiind 
papers,  were  brought  in  from  17  coun- 
ties :  photostat  copies  of  169  issues  of 
North  Carolina  newspapers  of  various 
dates  from  17.57  to  1800,  were  secured  ; 
five  publications  were  issued  :  nine  his- 
torical markers  were  erected :  to  col- 
lections in  the  Hall  of  History  were 
added  178  different  exhibits,  embrac- 
ing hundreds  of  portraits,  photostats, 
battle  flags,  medals,  uniforms,  and 
other  relics  illustrating  every  period 
of  our  history;  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Library  in  addition  to  its  general 
activities,  prepared  558  bills  for  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  publish- 
ed one  value  bulletin,  and  collected 
data  covering  a  wide  range  for  an  im- 
portant publication  on  the  social  ser- 
vice resources  of  the  State. 


Miss  Carraway  Doing  Chautauqua 
Work. 

Miss  Daphne  Carraway.  for  three 
years  rural  supervisor  of  schools  in 
Wake  County,  spent  the  holidays  at, 
her  home  in  Wilson,  after  forty  weeks 


Summarizes  AVoi-k  of  Historical 
Commission. 

Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, in  his  eighth  biennial  report, 
covering  the  years  1919-1920.  summai 
rizes  the  achievements  of  the  Histori- 
cal Commission  for  the  past  two  years. 

"The  following  summary,  although 
inadequate,  may  enable  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  get  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  commission's  work 
as  covered  by  this  report."     Mr.  Con- 


The  New  General  Manager  of  King's 
Business  Colleges. 

The  first  of  December,  Mr.  B.  L. 
Layfield  became  associated  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  King  In  the  ownership  and  ac- 
tive management  of  King's  Business 
Colleges  and  is  warmly  welcomed  to 
Raleigh  and  to  the  State.  His  official 
position  is  that  of  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  Layfield  comes  to  North  Caro- 
lina from  Richmond,  Va.,  where  for 
eleven  years,  he  has  been  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manaser  of  the  Massey  Busi- 
ness College.  Reared  and  educated  in 
Georgia,  he  later  studied  and  taught 
in  the  Eastman  School  of  New  York. 
Returning  South,  he  organized  and 
conducted  sucessfully  for  three  years 
the  business  college  at  Dothan.  Ala- 
bama. Successful  in  business,  of  wide 
experience  in  school  management, 
readily  identifying  himself  with  the 
business  and  social  interests  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  makes  his 
home,  the  new  manager  of  King's 
Business  College  is  regarded  as  an  as- 
set in  citizenship  which  any  commu- 
nity may  be  pardoned  for  coveting. 

For  an  interesting  offer  in  corre- 
spondence work  for  teachers  prepar- 
ing for  examination,  -write  the  Gray- 
son Normal  School,  Grayson,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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SCHOOli  XEWS  BRIEFS. 

The  Charlotte  high  school  class  of 
1913  had  a  reunion  and  banquet  De- 
cember 27.  More  than  half  of  the  clas< 
of  35  members  came.  It  was  the  first 
formal  gathering  of  the  class  since  its 
disiiersion   seven   years   ago. 


Some  of  the  schools  and  sctool  chil- 
dren did  fine  work  in  the  holidays  for 
relieving  suffering  in  Europe  and 
China  and  for  other  worthy  causes.  In 
Aberdeen  a  pageant  was  given.  In 
Raleigh,  the  parent-teachers'  associa- 
tion expected  .$25  from  the  Murphey 
School  for  European  relief  and  re- 
ceived $115.10.  Raleigh  High  School 
boys  to  the  number  of  20  or  30  sold 
Red  Cross  seals  from  house  to  house 
in  the  residential  sections  of  the  city. 


School  Dormitory  at  Bennett  College 
Burned. 

A  fire  broke  out  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 10  in  Carolina  Hall,  four-story 
brick  dormitory  of  Bennett  College  for 
negroes  at  Greensboro.  Only  brick 
walls  were  left  in  the  afternoon  of 
what  was  in  the  morning  a  dormitory 
for  boys. 

To  rebuild  a  similar  structure  it  is 
estimated  the  cost  would  approximate 
between  .$35,000  and  $40,000.  Dr. 
Frank  Trigg,  president  of  Bennett  Col- 
lege, stated  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  loss  incurred. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  four  of 
the  students  had  been  burned  to  death 
in  flames,  but  it  was  later  discovered 
that  the  students  had  gone  to  the  city 
early  in  the  morning.  A  moderate 
amount  of  insurance  was  carried. 


Educational  Exhibits  in  Alamance  by 
the  T.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Unit  is 
giving  exhibits  consisting  of  a  series 
of  entertainments  in  Alamance  County 
this  week  and  next  week,  visiting 
nearly  all  of  the  rural  schools  in  the 
county.  The  unit  consists  of  an  auto 
truck  eqtiipped  with  a  complete  light- 
ing system  and  a  moving  picture  outfit 
and  three  men  who  are  experts  in  ru- 
ral community  work.  The  unit  pre- 
sents subjects  of  co-operation  and  re 
creation  to  the  communities.  An  agri- 
cultural expert  makes  addresses  and 
conducts  helpful  experiments,  and  a 
man  representing  the  State  Board  of 
Haelth  speaks  on  rural  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  The  work  has  the  backing  of 
the  county.  State  and  national  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  county  life 
movement  vrork. 


who  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
(he  Monroe  schools.  Dr.  Brooks  wrote 
as  follows  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Hawfleld,  the 
present  .superintendent : 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  papers 
that  the  people  of  Monroe  had  voteil 
the  bond  issue  of  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  for  a  high  school  build- 
ing. This  is  fine  news  and  I  wi.sh  to 
congratulate  the  school  and  the  citi- 
zens on  tlie  progressive  spirit  shown. 
JFonroe  should  have  one  of  the  best 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  I 
am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  prospects. 
,\gain  I  wish  to  say,  "God  bless  the 
women.  They  are  helping  to  build  good 
schools." 


Teacher  Classification  in  Alamance. 

The  classification  of  city  and  rural 
school  teachers  of  Alamance  County 
was  completed  recently,  and  reveals 
some  very  interesting  facts,  according 
to  Prof.  M.  C.  Terrell,  superintendent 
of  county  schools. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  white 
teachers  hold  State  certificates.  This 
percentage  is  regarded  as  unusually 
large  for  Alamance  Coimty.  and  is 
probably  the  largest  in  the  State.  The 
classification  further  shows  that  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  Alamance  teachers 
hold  provisional  certificates  and  only 
S  per  cent  hold  second  grade  certifi- 
cates. This  high  percentage  is  duo  to 
the  splendid  selection  made  by  Super- 
intendent Terrell  and  the  increased  in 
terest  in  education  on  the  part  of  the 
lural  people  of  the  county. 


New  High  School  for  ^lonroe. 

Monroe  has  voted  a  bond  issue  of 
.S200.000  for  a  high  school  building. 
Naturally  this  is  gratifying  news  to 
State    Superintendent    E.    C.    Brooks, 


C.  P.  Spruill,  Jr.,  Goes  to  Oxford  as 
Rhodes  Scholar. 

C.  P.  Spruill.  Jr..  of  Raleigh,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  Olympic,  White 
Star  Liner,  December  29,  to  enter  Ox- 
ford University  as  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhodes  scholars. 

Mr.  Spruill  is  a  1920  graduate  of  the 
Universit.v  of  North  Carolina.  He  re- 
ceived his  earner  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Raleigh  and  the  Raleigh 
High  School.  At  the  university,  Mr. 
Spruill  won  high  honors  and  his  selec- 
tion for  the  Rhodes  scholarship  affords 
him  opportunity  of  continuing  his  edu- 
cation abroad. 

Mr.  Spruill.  who  will  be  accompan- 
ied today  by  a  score  or  more  of  Ameri- 
can college  men  who  are  on  the  same 
mission,  is  the  second  Raleigh  man  to 
win  this  honor.  The  first  was  Rev.  B. 
R.  I>acy,  .Tr.,  son  of  State  Treasurer 
Lacy,  who  is  now  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. 

Both  men  were  pupils  of  Prof.  Hugh 
Morson  who  formerly  conducted  a  pri- 
vate school  here,  but  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Raleigh  High 
School  has  been  principal  and  princi- 
pal emeritus. 


Asheville  Plans  for  School  Enlarge- 
ment. 

In  a  recent  conference  called  by 
Mayor  Gallatin  Roberts,  the  citizens 
of  Asheville  discussed  a  half-million 
liond  issue  and  plans  for  further 
school  improvements  for  the  city. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  drawn 
u])  by  architects  and  these  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference,  for  sugges- 
tions and  changes.  The  proposed  plans 
calls  for  new  school  buildings  for 
West  Asheville  to  take  care  of  the 
overflow  there ;  new  building  for  the 
Biltmore  Avenue  section,  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow  from  Ashland  Avenue ;. 
new  building  for  North  Asheville  to 
take  care  of  the  overflow  from  Mont- 
ford  and  Orange  Street  schools.  It  is 
planned  to  add  to  and  improve  Park 
Avenue  and  Ashland  Avenue  schools. 
A  new  school  for  negroes  will  be  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  the  burned  Catholic 
Hill  school  which  it  is  believed  will 
solve  the  problem  so  far  as  the  negroes 
are  concerned,  as  a  handsome  new 
building  on  Livingstone  Street,  in  Vic- 
toria, was  only  recently  opened  and 
Hill  Street  school  is  but  a  few  years 
old. 


Supt.  .AislUoy's  Fine  Work  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  work  of  Supt.  Frank  L.  Ash- 
ley in  the  Washington  public  schools, 
the  Washington  News  recently  publish- 
ed the  following  well-deserved  com- 
ment: 

'Vhe  school  as  a  whole  is  doing  splen- 
did work  in  every  department.  We 
(;uote  the  words  of  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington woman  who  visited  the  school 
last  week : 

"I  was  astonished  at  the  perfect 
system  which  prevails  in  all  grades. 
Everything  runs  like  clock-work. 
There  is  no  confusion,  even  when  the 
pupils  are  passing  from  room  to  room, 
and  everybody  seems  to  realize  that 
school  hours  are  work  hours.  The  or- 
der maintained  Is  splendid,  even  in 
the  primary  grades.  I'm  proud  of  our 
schools.  I  have  visited  those  in  other 
towns  of  North  Carolina  and  none  have 
impressed  me  so  favorably  as  ours." 

Only  comparatively  few  people  trou- 
ble themselves  about  school  affairs. 
Tliey  do  not  keep  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  and  therefore,  they  do  not 
know  what  is  being  done.  We  feel 
sure  that  if  everyone  of  them  visited 
the  schools  they  would  agree  with 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Ashley  is  do- 
ing some  mighty  fine  work.  He  has 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  faculty, 
who  are  co-operating  with  him  in 
every  way  possible.  The  students  also 
are  sharing  in  this  co-operation.  Prob- 
ably it  is  because  of  this. fact  that  Mr. 
Ashley  is  giving  them  a  rather  long 
Christmas  vacation  this  year.  He  isn't 
half  as  brutal  as  some  of  the  boys 
used  to  think  when  he  first  came  here. 
In  fact,  he's  a  friend  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  school. 
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The  Victrola  XXV 

(Special  for  Schools) 

This  is  the  instrument  that  many  years'  experience 
has  proved  best  adapted  to  all  general  school  work 

It  combines  every  desirable  feature  for  all 

PortabiUty  educational  purposes  Durability 


Dome  silencers  are  attached 
to  the  legs  to  facilitate  sliding 
over  floors  from  room  to  room. 
It  is  light,  but  firm,  and  easily 
carried  up  and  down  stairs  or 
out  on  the  playground. 

Volume 

The  large  oak  horn,  en- 
larged tapering  tone-arm  and 
improved  tapering  goose-neck 
sound-box  tube  produce  a 
clarity  and  volume  of  tone 
that  is  unexcelled  for  class- 
room, auditorium,  or  play- 
ground. 

Beauty 

The  enlarged  case  and  horn 
are  of  beautifully  grained 
fumed  oak,  against  which  the 
nickel  fixtures  stand  out  in 
attractive  contrast.  The  sym- 
metry and  simplicity  of  design 
make  this  instrument  a  dig- 
nified accoutrement  for  any 
school  room. 


It  stands  solidly  on  its  own 
frame  of  sturdy  oak,  not  on  a 
detached  separate  cabinet.  Its 
finish  resists  finger  marks  and 
blemishes,  and  will  stand  up 
well  with  frequent  handling. 

Adaptability 

Through  use  of  the  loud  and 
soft  tone  needles,  this  instru- 
ment will  reproduce  the  softest 
musical  nuance  in  the  large  au- 
ditorium or  modify  the  loudest 
volume  for  the  small  room. 

Convenience 

A  sli-ding  shelf  accom- 
modates the  records  which  are 
under  consideration.  There  is 
a  lower  shelf,  which,  when 
lifted  'provides  storage  space 
for  the  horn  when  not  in  use. 
The  cover  has  lock  and  key,  is 
attached  by  adjustable  hinges, 
and  may  be  taken  off  and 
hung  on  the  back  of  cabinet, 
enabling  the  horn  to  swing  in 
any  direction. 


For  sale  by  all  Victor  dealers 

For  further  information  consult  any  Victor  dealer  or 
Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Vi  ct  rola 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

REG.    U.    S.  PAT,    OFF. 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 

"Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.    Look 

under  the  lid  !     Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


RCO.  U>9.  PAT.  OFF 
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Supt.  D.  >Iatt  Thoinp'son  Relieved  of 
Active  AVorlc. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Statesville  graded  schools 
held  Fridaj'  night,  December  31,  Mr. 
H."  M.  Gray  was  elected  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  school  term. 
Owing  to  Injuries  sustained  in  an  auto- 
jiiobile  accident  a  month  ago.  Superin- 
tendent D.  Matt  Thompson,  through- 
his  three  sons,  Messrs.  Holland  Thomp- 
son "Walter  Thompson  and  Dormau 
Thompson,  presented  his  resignation, 
but  the  board  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation  and  he  will  therefore  be 
continued  as  superintendent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Mr.  Gray  was 
chosen  as  his  assistant,  and  will  be 
acting  superintendent  while  Mr. 
Thompson  is  unable  to  take  up  the  du- 
ties of  the  office.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  well 
known  educator  in  that  section, 
having  been  for  a  number  of  years 
superintendent  of  the  county  schools 
of  Iredell. 


AVider  Field  for  the  Appalachian 
Training  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  in 
Boone  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  began  for  making  the 
Appalachian  Training  School  more 
specifically  a  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  State  Pe- 
partment  of  Education  has  in  mind 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  high 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  ex- 
pects the  training  school  to  push  out 
of  the  way  of  these  and  become  n 
standard  normal  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers. 

Boone  is  regarded  as  the  logical 
place  for  this  standard  normal  school, 
having  a  railroad  and  being  also  on 
the  Boone  Trail  Highway.  Of  course, 
an  additional  argument  is  the  school 
plant  already  in  operation  there,  val- 
ued at  half  a  million  dollars. 

Many  details  are  yet  to  be  worked 
out  and  much  work  is  to  be  done.  It 
is  evident  that  Supt.  Daugherty  and 
all  the  many  friends  of  the  school  are 
greatly  pleased  at  the  prospects,  and 
he  with  the  trustees  is  working  and 
planning  toward  these  higher  ends. 
All  are  hopeful  and  believe  that  the 
school  is  ,iust  about  to  enter  upon  a 
field  of  wider  opportunity  and  greater 
usefulness. 


Supt.  Sams  Consolidating  in  Lenoir. 

If  the  Lenior  County  school  consoli- 
dation plan  is  caried  out  there  will  be 
not  more  than  sis  or  eight  rural 
schools  in  the  county.  These  with  the 
existing  city  and  town  schools  will 
care  for  the  children  of  school  age. 
it  is  belieevd  liy  persons  studying  the 
>  consolidation  plan.  E.  E.  Sams,  the 
superintendent,  says  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  accomomdate  all  the  children 
residing  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of 
Kinston  in  the  enlarged  city  system. 
Paved   roads  in    everv    direction    will 


make  it  uossible  to  haul  these  to  and 
frqm  school  in  motor  vehicles.  Super- 
intendent Sams  would  have  the  school 
districts  of  the  incorporated  places  en 
larged  to  care  for  greater  number  of 
youngsters. 

Tlie  proposed  modern,  graded  insti- 
tutions in  the  rural  districts  will  be 
located  at  central  points  and  in  each 
instance  replace  a  number  of  small 
srhools  manned  Iiy  from  one  to  three 
teachers. 


Henderson  Votes  $100,000  for  School 
Inii>rovement. 

Fi'om  Henderson  the  following  dis- 
patch was  sent  out  December  14: 

The  result  of  the  special  election  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  school 
bond  issue  to  provide  additional 
school  facilities  and  improvements  in 
the  present  accommodations  turned 
out  to  be  a  big  victory  in  favor  of  the 
issue.  The  vote  stood  two  to  one  in 
favor  of  bonds. 

The  victory  is  attributed  to  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  the 
women  who  worked  hard  all  day  to 
get  the  voters  to  the -polls,  in  addition 
to  conducting  a  parade  of  the  school 
children  who  carried  banners  telling 
(he  story  of  the  congested  insanitary 
conditions  in  the  present  quarters. 

The«lionds  will-  be  issued  as  soon  as 
they  ean  be  gotten  out  and  work  on 
improvements  and  a  new  structure 
will  begin  immediately. 


Through  the  Day  with  Shakespeare. 

A  London  writer  has  discovered 
that  in  Shakespeare's  plays  one  may 
find  a  quotation  for  every  hour  in 
the   day.     Thus: 

The  bell  then  beating  one. — ^Ham- 
let. 

See,  Luciana;  it  is  two  o'clock.— - 
Comedy  of  Errors. 

The  clock  hath  stricken  three. — 
Julius  Caesar. 

How  far  into  the  morning  is  it 
lords? 

Upon  the  stroke  o£  four. — Richard 
HI. 

At  five  o'clock  I  shall  receive  the 
money  for  the  same. — ^Comedy  of 
Errors. 

How's  the  day? 

On  the  sixth  hour. — Tempest. 

Let's  see;  I  think  it's  seven 
o'clock. — Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  eighth  hour.  Be  that  the 
uppermost. — Julius   Caesar. 

It's  suppertime,  my  lord.  It's  nine 
o'clock. — Richard  HI. 

Ten  o'clock.  Within  these  three 
hours  'twill  be  time  enough  to  go 
home. — All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Eleven  o'clock  the  hour. — Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

What  hour  now? 

I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. — Ham- 
let. 

And  that  takes  the  reader  around 
the    clock. — Watchman-Examiner. 


The  Holidays  of  Life. 

People  who  do  not  take  holidays 
soon  rust.  The  soul  has  to  he 
cleaned  and  oiled.  At  regular  inter- 
vals, too. 

"Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 
So,  therefore,  we  must  catch  step 
and  travel  along  with  both.  Holi- 
days help.  There  is  study,  recrea- 
tion and  growth  in  the  simplest  ot 
changes.  Many  a  man  has  had  his 
whole  attitude  toward  life  changed 
by  the  reading  and  absorbing  of  a 
single   book. 

But  holidays  are  not  necessarily 
days  made  vacant  in  idleness.  For 
idleness,  merely  is  waste.  For  then 
lime  and  tide  do  move  on,  leaving 
the  man   behind. 

To  holiday  is  to  get  away  from 
things — the  daily,  day-by-day  things, 
that  so  often  clog  a  mind. 

There  are  holidays  in  busy  days. 
Holidays  in  every  day. 

It  was  old  Walt  Whitman,  who 
found  his  soul  in  bus  rides,  ferry 
lides  and  rambles  through  crowds 
and  into  quiet  fields  and  through 
wild  stretches  of  country.  It  was 
he  who  saw  in  the  "mere  spectacle 
of  the  world's  presence"  great  fun- 
damental truths. 

A  few  nights  ago,  I  looked  out  ol 
my  window  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  stars  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  immediately  forgot  all  that 
I  was — and  took  a  holiday  into  a 
world  of  wonder. 

You  don't  have  to  go  far  for  a 
holiday. — The  Temple  Advocate. 


Accident  Prevention  and  Vocal  Music 
in  Canton. 

Canton  public  schools  adopted  in 
November  the  teaching  of  accident 
pi-evention  in  all  the  grades.  A  text- 
liook  on  the  subject  is  being  used 
throughout  the  schools.  Is  not  this 
the  first  school  in  North  Carolina  to 
]iut  such  a  study  in  its  curriculum? 

Vocal  music  is  now  being  taught  in 
all  the  grades  of  the  Canton  public 
schools.  Miss  Dorothy  Atkinson  is  the 
musical  supervisor  and  is  being  em- 
ployed for  all  of  her  time. 


A  Sixth  Sense. 
A  teacher  tells  of  an  incident  in  a 
primary  school  examination  over 
which  she  presided.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions was  with  reference  to  the  five 
senses,  and  a  bright  pupil  handled 
the  subject  this  way:  "The  five 
senses  are  sneezing,  sobbing,  crying, 
yawning,  coughing.  By  the  sixth 
sense  is  meant  an  extra  one  which 
some  folks  have.     This  is  snoring," 


No  Need! 
"Please,  mum,  there  ain't  no  coal 
left  in  the  cellar."  "Why  on  earth 
didn't  you  tell  me  before?"  "Be- 
cause there  was  some  then." — Lon- 
don Opinion. 
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UNIVERSITY    REGISTKATION 
ANALYZED. 


.Mi'tliodists  and  Hiipti^ts  Ijoad  in 
('lassification  by  Church  Kaitlf, 
Wliile  of  Occupations  the  Sons  of 
Fai-niers  Have  a  Long-  Liead  Over 
All  Others. 

The  figures  resulting  from  an  inter- 
esting study  of  the  student  registra- 
tion at  the  University  of  North  Car:>- 
lina  were  imblislied  tlie  first  week  in 
December  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Wilson. 
Jr.,  the  registrar. 

A  total  of  1,4(13  students,  of  whom 
47  are  women,  have  registered  in  the 
University  this  fall.  In  addition  i?,~ 
students  in  the  summer  school  took 
college  credit  work.  When  deductions 
for  counting  twice  are  made  the  re- 
port shows  that  a  total  of  1,884  stti- 
dents  have  taken  college  work  since 
last  .July.  Last  year  at  this  time  the- 
number  was  1,702.  The  1920  figures 
are  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
University. 

Of  the  students  here  this  fall  47S 
fire  Methodists  and  356  are  Baptists, 
the  figures  in  both  instances  being 
higher  than  last  year.  Presbyterians 
follow  with  2.3.5,  Episcopalians  number 
1.50,  Christians  39,  and  the  following 
denominations  come  in  order :  Luther- 
ans, .Tews,  Roman  Catholics.  Moravi- 
ans, Reformed,  Univers.alists,  Friends, 
Christian  Scientists,  Disciples,  Congre- 
gationalists.  Reformed  Jews,  and  Uni- 
tarians. 

Farmers'  sons,  who  have  held  the 
lead  for  many  years,  jumped  further 
ahead  this  year  with  37.5  and  mer- 
chants' sons  showed  a  falling  off  with 
119.  Nearly  every  kind  of  business 
and  profession  is  counted  among  the 
students'  fathers,  including  fishermen, 
butchers,  bakers,  livery  men,  electric- 
ians, florists,  plumbers,  telegraphers, 
millers,  ministers,  mechanics,  editors, 
stock  dealers  and  photographers. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  from  41  to  47. 
"Until  dormitory  accommodations  are 
provided,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "it  seems 
wise  not  to  make  any  change  in  the 
regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
women."  Thirteen  are  graduate  stu- 
dents, 10  are  special  students,  6  are 
seniors,  5  juniors,  1  is  in  pharmacy, 
and  2  are  special  graduate  students,  1 
in  chemistry  and  1  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. These  two  are  taking  courses 
not  provided  in  any  woman's  college 
in  the  United  States. 

Mecklenburg  leads  all  counties  by 
sending  77  students  to  the  University. 
Guilford  follows  with  69,  Buncombe 
with  58.  Orange  with  48.  Wake  with 
46,  Wayne  with  45,  Forsyth  with  37, 
Rowan  with  36,  New  Hanover  and  Ire- 
dell with  31  and  Alamance  with  2S. 
Others  with  more  than  2o  are  Cabar- 
rus, Catawba,  Edgecombe,  Gaston,  Le- 
noir, Pitt,   and  Wilson. 

Only  five  counties  in  the  State  are 
not  represented — Caswell.  Clay,  Gra- 
ham,  Mitchell,   and   Yancey  —  four   of 


Ihcm  ill   the  mountains  and  one  iiloiig 
ihe  Virginia  line. 

North  Carolinians  make  up  92.9  per 
cent  (if  the  student  body  slightly  less 
than  in  any  year  for  the  past  decade. 
Nineteen  States  are  repre.sented,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Cuba,  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Japan. 


111.1  iiy  other  contemplated  new  build- 
ings, added  to  the  municipal  improve- 
ments, which  will  bo  made  possible  un- 
der the  results  of  today's  election. 
Canton  is  soon  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
new  experiences  in  progress. 


Canton  \'otcs  for  Schools  and  Streets. 

At  a  special  election  December  14, 
Canton,  Haywood  County,  voted  for 
the  issuance  of  !fl.50,000  municipal  im- 
provement bunds.  Of  the  .599  votes 
cast.   543  favored   the  bonds. 

Leaders  of  the  measure  are  jubilant. 
According  to  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  voters,  not  over  $85,000 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  is 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
modern  high  school  building  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  Canton.  The  remain- 
ing is  to  be  expended  in  improving 
streets,  extension  and  improvement  of 
new  streets,  laying  of  sewer  mains, 
and  the  equipment  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  declared  here  that  the  fact  that 
out  of  599  votes  cast  and  that  only  .56 
were  against  the  issuance  of  bonds  is 
iin  actual  demonstration  of  the  public 
spirit  prevailing  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Cantonites  to  make  this  place 
iin  ideal  one  in  which  to  live. 

With  the  magnificent  new  T.  M.  C. 
A.  building  recently  completed,  with 
the  proposed  new  fraternal  halls,  and 


TE.ICHERS — Be  Gov't.   File   Clerks. 

The  U.  S.  Government  needs  hundreds 
File  Clerks.  Examinations  are  being 
held  everywhere  constantly.  These  are 
permanent  positions,  paying  $1,340  to 
.*16 10  and  over  a  year.  The  hours  are 
short,  the  work  pleasant,  and  a  yearly 
vacation  with  full  pay  is  allowed.  All 
teachers,  who  are  interested,  should 
write  IMMEDIATELY  to  Franklin  In- 
flitute.  Deft.  F  231,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  free  list  of  positions  open  and  fre" 
sample  examination  questions. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 

North  Carolina  Approves 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  beg  to 
announce  that  the  following 
Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Business  English  text  -  books 
have  been  recommended  by  the 
North  Carolina  High  School 
Text-book  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

COURSE  IN  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND.  Cloth,  240  pp., 
$1.60.  A  Course  of  Forty  Les- 
sons in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System 
ot  Shorthand,  designed  for  use 
in  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
This  work  is  officially  used  in  the 
High  Schools  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  large  cities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Chas.  E. 
Smith.  Fifteenth  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  cloth  $1.00. 
A  Scientific  Method  of  Mastering 
the  Keyboard  by  the  Sense  of 
Touch.  The  design  of  this  work 
is  to  teach  touch  typewriting  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  will 
operate  by  touch — will  have  an 
absolute  command  of  every  key 
on  the  keyboard,  and  be  able  to 
strike  any  key  ^  more  readily 
without  looking  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  aid  of  sight. 

STYLE  BOOK  OP  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH.  234  pp.,  $1.10.  Sev- 
enth Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. This  new  treatise  will 
especially  appeal  to  the  teacher 
of  English  wherever  it  is  seen. 
Adopted  by  the  New  York  High 
Schools. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  free 
Corresjiondence  Coui'se  for  Teach- 
ers in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Address 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

a  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


CWkv5kVvoc?^2>wiV. 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (4QA 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARXES    and    NOBLE,    Inc. 
31-33-35  W.  15th  St.      New  York  City 
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Depai-tment  of  Agi-icultural  Econom- 
ics Will  Conduct  Work  in 
County. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  State  College  has  started 
an  investigation  of  rural  organization 
in  Wake  County.  The  survey  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Carle 
C.  Zimmerman,  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment, who  has  been  constituted  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  C.  G.  Taylor,  head 
of  the  department,  and  County  Super- 
intendent J.  C.  Lockhart,  of  the  Wake 
County  Public  Schools,  are  assisting 
and  co-operating.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  is  to  discover  and  map 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  grouping 
of  rural  population  into  neighbor- 
hood, community  or  other  types  of 
organization.  It  is  believed  that  the 
discovery  of  these  natural  grroups 
will  furnish  valuable  information 
which  can  be  used  to  more  etaciently 
promote  all  economic  and  social 
work  in  these  districts  in  the  future. 

The  government  is  conducting  the 
same  type  of  investigation  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  and  hopes  to  dis- 
cover some  things  about  the  natural 
bases  of  rural  organization  which  up 
to  the  present  are  unknown  and  un- 
used. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  in  its  first  year's  exis- 
tence at  State  College.  It  expects  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  this  type  of  work 
in  the  future,  always  with  two  things 
in  view,  viz:  finding  out  new  facts 
for  use  in  the  classroom  and  assist- 
ing in  more  efficient  rural,  social  and 
economic  organization. 

The  investigation  will  presumably 
take  about  six  months  to  complete. 
Every  school  teacher  and  farm  fam- 
ily in  the  county  will  assist  in  gath- 
ering the  material  and  will  ultimate- 
ly benefit  from  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 


Congress     of    Mothers     and     Parent - 
Teachers   in   Greensboro. 

Press  reports  say  that  fully  one 
hundred  men  and  women  and  many 
teachers  and  mothers  from  Greens- 
boro attended  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  branch  of 
the  national  congress  of  mothers 
and  parent-teachers'  associations  in 
Greensboro  November  4,  Reports 
were  made  by  delegates  from  twenty- 
four  different  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions and  schools. 

Addresses  were  made  by  T.  Win- 
gaite  Andrews,  superintendent,  of 
Salisbury,  on  "The  Menace  and 
Promise  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation," and  MiSs  Eleanor  Hoffman, 
of  the  department  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  deal- 
ing with  problems  confronting  edu- 
cational leaders  of  the  State.  Other 
addresses  were  also  made  by  Mrs. 
David  Yates,  State  chairman,  and  by 


Mrs.  David  Meares,  National  chair-  tary;  Mrs.  Nell  Fleming,  of  Burling- 
ton, recording  secretary;  Mrs.  E.  D. 
McCall,  of  Salisbury,  treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  P.  N.  Peacock,  auditor. 


Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  Mrs.  Joseph  Gari- 
baldi, of  Charlotte,  re-elected  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  J.  H.  Shuford,  of  Salis- 
bury,  re-elected  corresponding  secre- 


When    writing    advertisers,    please 
mention  this  paper. 


—MAKE  1921   YOUR   BEST  YEAR 

If  you  learn  more  you  can  earn  more.  In  this  wonderful  commercial  age.  a 
business  training  is  necessary  to  success.  For  20  years  King's  schools  have 
held  first  position  in  commercial  training.  We  have  excellent  equipment, 
thorough   and  up-to-date   courses,  t^         *      r^  /^    ii 

expert  teachers,  and  our  graduates  KinS  S  BusinCSS   ColleSe 

are  m  great  demand.    Home  study  *  ^ 

courses    also    offered.    Enroll   any    Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
time.    Free  catalog  on  request. 


Service  Through  Co-Operation. 

The  Agencieswho  se  names  appear  below  are  members  of  the 

Southern  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies. 

They  are  each  independent  and  responsible  in  management,  yet  gladly  co- 
operate in  advancing  all  educational  interests  of  the  South. 

Their  entire  aim  is  to  render  increasingly  valuable  assistance  in  amount, 
in  quality,  and  in  professional  value  to  both  teachers  and  schools. 

If  they  can  serve  you  write  one,  or  all,  for  valuable  information  they  are 
ready  to  furnish. 


PLSK  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 

R.  A.  Cl.\tton,  Mgr., 
Binnlnoham,  Ala. 

INTER.STATE  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
M.  0.  "Dickers,  Mgr.. 
New  OdcaiLs,  La. 

OHIO    VALLEY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 

A.  J.  JOLLT.  Mgr., 

Mentor,  Kit.  Cincinnati,  O. 

SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
P.  M.  SHEKni.\N.  Mgr., 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'   BUREAU, 
P.  G.  Webb,  Mgr., 
-  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NATIONAL    BUREAU    OP    EDUCATION, 

J.  W.  BL.4IE,  Mgr., 

Na^hvUle,  Tenn. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY, 

J.  A.  Mewboen,  Mgr., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 
Columbia,  N.  C. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 

Richmond,  Va.  • 


A  New  Language  Text  With  Educational  Measurements 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  NEW   SERIES   WITH   NEW   FEATURES. 

By  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH, 
LIDA  B.  MOMURRY. 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series  is  interesting,  vital  and  effect- 
ive. Prom  the  rimes  and  jingles  to  its  treatment  of  grammar  in  the 
Third  Book  it  will  please  and  attract  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

DR.  M.  R.  TRABUE,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tests  (scientiflc  and  practical)  to  measure  the  teaching 
results  in  classes  using  the  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series.  You  will 
iind  them  in  the  Manual,  now  in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  tests 
based  on  the  lessons  in  the  series,  with  full  directions  for  giving  them 
and  comparing  the  progress  of  pupils  and  classes. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Represented  by  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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To  Know  Them  is  to  Use  Them 


Coe  and  Christie's  Story  Hour 
Readers 

"Seeing  is  believins."  When  you  know  these  de- 
lightful books  witli  their  much-loved  Mother  Goose 
rimes,  their  skilfully  developed  stories,  their  simple 
and  effecti\e  phonetic  work,  their  Perception  Cards 
with  which  teachers  and  pupils  ,play  interesting 
games,  and  their  Chart  which  is  more  beautiful,  more 
complete  and  more  adaptable  than  any  other  chart 
ever  jmblished  you  understand  lehi/  Htorij  Hour  Read- 
rrs  accomplish  their  remarkahle  results. 


Pearson  and  Kircliwey's  Essentials 
of  English 

These  books  are  strong  at  all  points.  They  are  not 
faddisli  or  extreme.  They  give  special  prominence 
to  oral  work  with  the  utmost  attention  to  those  de- 
tails in  written  work  in  which  the  average  pupil 
needs  daily  training. 

Their  .sympathetic  understanding  of  boys  and  girls, 
the  unhackneyed  material  and  method,  the  oral  and 
written  work  closely  correlated,  the  thorough  teach- 
ing of  grammar,  make  this  series  remarkably  success- 
ful. 


Webster's  Shorter  School  Dictionary 

Unique  among  small  dictionaries  in  making  gram- 
matical dilticulties  clear.  Contains  also  technical  and 
scientific  words  needed  by  elementary  pupils. 


Webster's  Elementary  School  Dictionary 

Unusual  attention  is  devoted  to  making  a  word's 
meaning  clear  to  immature  minds.  Meets  the  needs 
of  all  elementary  grades. 


WEBSTER'S  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

Presents  the  largest  number  of  words  ever  included  in  a  school  dictionary. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


THE  ALDINE  SPELLER 

In  offering  this  new  Speller  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
this  important  subject,  the  publishers  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  distinguishing  features: 


1.  Carefully  prepared  instructions  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Phonetic  lists  on  which  words  in  common  use 

are  based. 

3.  A  systematic  and   comprehensive  presentation 

of  the  words  and  spelling   facts  that   every 
pupil  must  learn. 

4.  A  progressively  expanding  vocabulary  fitted  to 

the  pupil's  present  and  future  needs. 


5.  A  large  number  of  dictation  exercises  based  on 

the  words  found  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

6.  Special  stress  laid  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

7.  Oft-repeated  drills  on  the  real  trouble-makers. 

8.  Omission   of    words   seldom    used   in    speaking 

and  writing. 


FOUR-BOOK  EDITION 

■     THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  III, 
Grades  5  and  6. 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  IV, 
Grades  7  and  8. 

TWO-BOOK  EDITION 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  1-4.  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  5-8. 


THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  I, 
Grades  1  and  2. 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  II, 
Grades  3  and  4. 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Get  the  Best  in  School  Furniture,  Equipment 
and  Supplies  from  Virginia  School  Supply  Co. 

We  handle  the  best  quality  and  most  naodern  equipment  manufactured  for  schools  and  colleges.  A  full 
line  of  School  Desks,  (steel  and  semi-steel),  Auditorium  Seating,  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training 
Equipment,  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Supplies;  Teachers'  Supplies,  such  as  Report  Cards,  Certificates,  Class 
Records,  Writing  Tablets,  Inks,  Pastes,  Paper,  Pencils;  Wire  Window  Guards  and  wire  goods;  Bells,  Gongs, 
Clocks,  Thermometers.  Fire  Extinguishers,  Flags,  and  Janitors'  Supplies;  Pictures,  Picture  Frames,  Water 
Coolers  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Window  Shades  (Draper,  Old  Dominion,  and  other  styles);  OLD  DOMIN- 
ION PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM,  Stoves,  Stove  Drums  and  Mats;  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers, Dictionaries  (New  International,  New  Unabridged,  and  other  kinds) ;  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery;  up- 
to-date  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts;  Playground  Equipment,  Gymnasium  Apparatus,  and  Athletic  Goods; 
Drawing  Tables  and  supplies;  Chemical  and  Waterless  Indoor  Toilet  Systems,  Kindergarten  Tables,  Chairs 
and  Primary  Material  and  supplies,  Drawing  Paper,  Construction  Paper,  Water  Colors,  Crayolas,  School 
Scissors,  and  a  complete  line  of  all  other  kindergarten  supplies;  VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  Black- 
board accessories,  such  as  Crayons,  Erasers,  Pointers,  Compasses,  and  all  other  supplies;  Book-Cases, 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Office  Desks,  Bentwood  Chairs,  Students'  Class-room  Chairs,  with  tablet  arms, 
etc.     Every  article  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalogue  of  school  equipment  and  supplies,  also  any  of  the  following  cata- 
logues will  be  sent  on  request:  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  School  Desks  and  Recitation  Seats,  Audito- 
rium Seating,  Folding  Chairs,  Blackboards  and  Blackboard  Accessories,  Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies. O.  D.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts,  Playground  Equipment,  Athletic 
Goods,  Laboratory  Furniture.     Be  sure  and  get  our  catalogues  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Send  us  your  orders;   whether  large  or  small,  they  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-12  AVEST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


P.  O.  BOX  1177 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX.  776. 

/  ^SB^igri^^^^Bfl^^^B 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

BliACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE   DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'     CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POAVDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 
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lUoodrow  lUilsoti:  B  Poet's  Jlppraisement 

Feom  "Americans,  Hail!''  by  'VVilll\m  Watson,  in  the  New  York  Times,  January  27,  1918. 

Note. — After  eight  years  of  unremitting  service  as  President  of  the  United  States,  a  large  ]>art  of  which  was  rendered  in  the  most 
fateful  i^eriod  of  human  history.  President  Wilson  is  about  to  retire  to  private  life.  That  he  did  not  lead  his  country  into  tlie  great 
war  until  April  6,  1917,  when  it  had  raged  nearly  three  years  and  was  nigh  to  engulfing  civilization,  caused  many  harsh  judgments 
of  him  to  be  uttered  at  home  and  abroad.  Nine  months  later,  the  darkness  not  yet  lifted,  America's  entrance  into  the  war  was  wel- 
comed in  a  gratulating  poem  of  marked  sincerity  and  power  by  the  British  poet,  William  Watson.  The  conclusion  of  this  poem  is  a 
fine  appraisement  of  President  Wilson,  in  which  acknowledgment  is  made  that  "once,  in  that  dead  yesterday,  .  .  .  haply  we  did  him 
wrong."  As  the  confusion  clears  away,  it  is  more  and  more  sure  that  the  poet's  moving,  eloquence  will  speak  the  historian's  final  esti- 
mate of  thi.s  now  "hated  and  revered"  man.  Just  a'  word  introductory  to  the  extract  which  follows:  Prussianism,  the  poet  was  argu- 
ing, must  be  utterly  overthrown;  any  pact  with  it  would  mean  only  "a  little  imtting  off  of  fate,"  and  then  i)ayment  in  full  of  the 
rcmorselesslv  audited  arrears  of  doom. — Editor.  i 


D 


111  that  belief,  you  and  ourselves  await, 
With  liopc  that  cannot  wholly  vanquish  fear, 
The  veiled,  unknown,  tremendous  morrow;  we 
Witli  our  cliiefs  of  camp  and  council;  you 
With  yours ;  and  at  your  head  the  famed,  the  trusted, 
The  hated  and  revered  one:  he  whose  speech 
Is  hazeless  sister  unto  cloudless  thought: 
W'ho,  flooding  with  a  bland  light  all  his  theme, 
(\in,  wlien  the  hour  craves  gallant  archery, 
Unquiver  none  the  less  a  deadly  lightening: 
A  mind  'twixt  wariness  and  boldness  poised. 
Wide- watching  and  far.scouting,  subtle  and  sage; 
Cool  as  a  pine  at  its  fli'in  heart  is  cool, 
Though  secretly  a  colleague  of  the  sun, 
And  living  by  his  fii'e:  a  soul  erect 
E'en  as  the  pine  itself  is;  and  although 
Towering  amid  the  forest  of  your  life 
O'er  all  beside,  still  of  that  forest,  still 
One  only  of  a  hundred  million  trees 


Knowing  no  dift'erence  in  their  right  to  Summer. 

All,  once,  in  the  dead  yesterday  that  seems 
Entombed  iso  deep,  haply  we  did  him  ivi'ong! 
We  knew  not  all:  now,  now  we  understand. 
We  are  men,  and  see  the  man;  large,  patient,  cabii; 
Prec'd  from  the  trammels  and  coils  that  bound 
And  half  obsciu-ed  liim:   standing  there  today. 
Etched  with  no  vagueness  against!  no  blurred  sky: 
Yonder  concerting  and  conti-olUng  all 
The  instruments  in  tliat  vast  orchestra. 
Your  nation,  whence  there  rises  goldenly 
Though  sternly,  with  far  surge  and  tidal  swell. 
Not  without  sad  and  wailful  underflow, 
But  uughty  in  heave  and  sound,  all  dissonance  hushed. 
That  new  Heroic  Symphony  of  war; 
Heard  throughout  Earth  with  a  gi'ave  tliankfulness 
By  sucli  a.s  love  great  music;  and  pei'haps 
E'en  on  an  ear  divine  not  ivholly  lost, 
Not  utterly  unacceptable  to  Heaven. 
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WE  MANUFACTURE  IN  RALEIGH- 


Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables,  several  styles;  Book- 
cases with  and  without  Adjustable  Shelves ;  Kinder- 
garten Tables ;  Typewriter  and  Multigraph  Tables ; 
Filing  Cabinets  and  Transfer  Cases ;  Wood  Parts  for 
Durecon  Steel  Frame  Desks. 

Having  adequate  facilities  for  manufacturing  these 
items  and  ample  warehouse  space  for  storage,  we  are 
in  position  to  make  prompt  deHveries  and  render  a 
service  to  schools  unequaled  by  other  houses. 

WE  HAVE  A  LARGE  WAREHOUSE  STOCK 

Hyloplate  Blackboard  and  Beaver  Black  and  Green- 
board  ;  National,  Hygieia  and  Southern  Sanitary  Spe- 
cial Dustless  Crayon ;  Colored  Crayon ;  All-wool  Felt 
Erasers;  Eraser  Cleaners;  Blackboard  Specialties; 
Slating  and  Brushes  for  applying;  Maps  and  Globes; 
Pencil  Sharpeners;  Report  Cards,  and  other  special- 
ties for  teachers. 

We  have  a  limited  stock  of  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs; 
Heywood-Wakefield  Pressed  Steel  Combination  Desks, 
etc. 

We  have  in  stock  one  Wayne  School  Car  Body,  four- 
teen feet  long,  for  immediate  mounting  on  heavy  duty 
chassis. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  special  prices^carrying  re- 
ductions of  10  per  ct.  to  25  per  ct.,  with  an  additional 
reduction  for  cash  with  order.  All  discounts  apply  to 
present  Warehouse  Stock. 

Write  for  our  School  Supply  Handbook  and  Special  Discount  Proposition. 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 

"  The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools  " 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  NEW  GOVERNOR  ON  EDUCATION 

Extracts  from  the  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Cameron  Morrison,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  12,  1921. 


Speaking  first  iu  behalf  of  the  common  schools 
and  then  upon  the  needs  of  the  State's  colleges, 
Governor  Morrison  said: 

I.  The  Common  Schools  and  Their  Program. 

We  must  make  the  coiamon  schools  for  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  our  children  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world.  We  ought  to  glory  in  the  difficulties 
overcome  and  progress  made  in  this  sacred  and 
patriotic  work  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  we 
want  to  go  on,  and  ever  on,  until  the  precious  boys 
and  girls  of  our  State  have  an  equal  chance  with 
any  in  the  wide  world  for  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
ethication.  Criticism  of  past  achievement  is  abso- 
lutely unjust,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  battle- 
scarred  veteran.s  of  the  war  on  ignorance  in  this 
State,  begun  twenty-odd  years  ago  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Alex- 
ander G-raham,  and  other  leaders  of  our  educational 
life.  The  story  of  our  progress  in  education  is  a 
glorious  one.  Our  present  weakness  grows  out  of 
-our  success.  We  have  attained  such  glorious  results 
that  our  equipment  and  organization  is  inadequate. 
There  is  honor  to  the  State  in  the  fact  that  our  high 
schools  will  annually  graduate  some  four  thousand 
boys  and  girls  and  send  to  our  University  and  col- 
leges many  hundreds  more  than  can  be  comfortably 
cared  for  and  educated  there.  The  number  must  be 
increased,  and  will  be  increased.  The  common 
scliools  and  standard  high  schools  are  just  beginning 
to  fulfill  the  vision  of  Charles  B.  Aycock  that  all  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  should  be  educated.  It  is 
no  disgrace  that  our  common  schools  liave  been  so 
successful  as  to  overcrowd  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  But  it  will  be  a  badge  of  shame  and  deg- 
radation if  tlie  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
not  promptly  made  adequate  for  the  demands  which  , 
the  success  of  our  effort  to  educate  all  the  people  has 
so  rapidlj'  made  upon  these  institutions. 

II.  The  Needs  of  the  State's  Colleges. 

Until  recently  it  would  have  been  an  apparent 
waste  of  public  funds  to  have  expended  the  money 
upon  the  State's  institutions  for  higher  learning 
which  we  now  know  to  be  impei'atively  denmnded. 
Public  sentiment  would  not  have  justified  it,  but  to- 
day, with  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  public 
and  private,  totally  inadequate  to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  State  annually  trained  by  our  common- 
.school  system  the  opportunities  to  go  higher,  which 
they  demand,  we  must  act  generously  and  without 
delay.  The  condition  is  unfortunate,  but  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  foreseen.  The  .splendid  work 
of  the  standard  high  scliools  exceeds  all  expecta- 
tions, and  this,  coupled  with  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity enjoyed  for  a  period  until  recently  by  our 
people,  placed  unexpected  responsibilities  upon 
these  institutions  for  higher  learning.  The  grand 
army  of  young  men  and  young  women  marching  to 
our  University  and  institutions  for  higher  learning 
from  the  standard  high  schools  of  our  State  and 
other  preparatory  schools,  asking  the  State  to  fur- 


nish them  training  and  higher  learning,  will  be  tre- 
mendously increased,  year  by  year.  So,  now  the 
duty  is  clear  and  cannot  be  escaped.  We  must  make 
the  State's  University,  the  Agricultural  and  Engi- 
neering College,  tlie  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  the  Teachers'  Training  School — every  one 
of  its  institutions  for  liigher  learning — adequate  to 
discharge  the  glorious  opportunities  wliich  our  prog- 
ress places  before  them. 

We  must  not  look  upon  this  condition  as  a  lia- 
bility and  financial  difficulty.  It  is  our  State's  great- 
est asset,  and,  splendid  as  our  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial things  has  been  for  twenty  years,  it  is  all  of 
less  value  than  the  triumph  of  our  great  educational 
awakening.  It  is  not  a  duty  which  must  be  per- 
formed, and  can  onlj^  be  performed,  in  sacrifice  and 
self-denial,  but  it  is  a  glorious  opportunity  to  make 
an  investment  which  is  absolutely  certain  to  result 
in  greater  profit  than  any  investment  which  our  peo- 
ple could  possibly  make,  and  which  will  result  in 
increased  prosperity  and  strength  to  every  industry 
in  North  Carolina. 


GOVERNOR  BICKETTS  FAREWELL. 

Since  the  January  issue  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion appeared,  the  administration  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment has  changed  hands.  On  the  12tli  of  Janu- 
ary Governor  T.  W.  Bickett  retired  to  private  life 
and  Governor  Cameron  Morrison  stepped  from  pri- 
vate life  and  took  up  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  chief  executive  of  his  State.  Thus,  in  the 
constitutional  order  of  our  government,  the  State 
had  two  difi^erent  governors  on  the  same  day — one 
in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

The  inaugural  deliverance  of  the  new  governor  on 
the  subject  of  education  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  and  we  have  given  to  that  section  of  his 
address  conspicuous  position  elsewhere.  The  part- 
ing message  fif  Governor  Bickett  was  delivered 
January  6,  before  a  joint  session  of  both  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly.  After  a  brief  mention  of  one 
or  two  salient  achievements  of  his  , administration, 
he  took  his  farewell  in  these  particularly  fitting  and 
tender  words: 

"This  concludes  my  message  and  marks  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter  of  my  public  service  to  tlie  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Before  closing  the  book,  I  desire 
to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  people 
whose  representatives  you  are,  my  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  innumerable  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
shown  me  during  these  four  years.  I  want  to  regis- 
ter my  everlasting  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to 
serve  a  great  State  and,  through  her,  all  humanity, 
in  the  grandest  and  most  tragic  hour  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

"During  these  years  all  the  tides  of  life  have  been 
at  the  flood,  and  I  have  boxed  the  compass  of  human 
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emotions.  It  has  been  a  ricli  and  deep  experience. 
It  i.s  today  to  me  a  benediction,  and  down  to  old  age 
will  continue  a  blessed  inspiration. 

"I  shall  carry  with  me  from  the  office  many  sweet 
and  glorious  memories,  but  the  one  memory  tliat  Avill 
forever  outshine  them  all  is  of  the  eighty  thousand 
sons  of  Carolina  who  at  their  country's  call  marched 
forth  to  fight  and  die  for  God  and  for  humanity. 
Lest  we  forget,  I  write  it  down  in  this  last  chapter 
and  certify  to  all  the  generations  that  the  one  stu- 
pendous, immortal  thing  connected  with  this  admin- 
istration is  the  part  North  Carolina  played  in  the 
world  war. 

"Everything  done  in  the  field  of  taxation,  of  edu- 
cation, of  agriculture,  of  mercy  to  the  fallen,  of  the 
physical  and  social  regeneration  of  our  people — all 


.  of  it  is  but  '  a  snowflake  on  the  river '  in  the  gigantic 
and  glorified  presence  of  the  eighty  thousand  men 
who  plunged  into  the  blood-red  tide  of  war. 

"Of  these  eighty  thousand  men,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  'went  west' — far  be- 
yond the  sunset's  radiant  glow.  I  shall  ahvays  be 
grateful  to  remember  that  I  was  some  time  their 
captain  and  always  their  comrade  in  the  great  ad- 
venture ;  and  when  my  summons  comes,  and  for  me 
'The  sunset  gates  unbar, 

I  shall  see  them  waiting  stand; 
And.  white  against  the  evening  star, 
The  welcome  of  their  beckoning  hand.' 

"And  now,  my  friends,  farewell,  good-bye,  and 
may  He  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  vou  and 
Carolina!" 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

FOR  INCREASED  REVENUE 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintenaent  or  Public  Instruction. 


Tlie  following  recommendations  were  submitted  to 
the  State  Budget  Commission  in  November,  and  have 
been  unanimously  approved  by  it.  Therefore,  it  goes 
before  tlie  General  Assembly  with  tlic  best  of  en- 
dorsement : 

1.  For  Teachers'  Salaries,  $4,500,000. 

The  teachers'  salary  schedule,  ado]ited  by  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  August,  will 
again  be  presented  to  the  present  General  Assembly. 
This  schedule,  if  the  funds  are  provided,  Avill  meet 
the  growing  needs  and  will  provide  for  the  increase 
in  salaries  due  to  continued  service  and  professional 
advancement.  But  for  the  year  1921-22  the  maxi- 
mum salary  for  the  best  grade  of  teachers  should  be 
raised  from  $133.33  a  montli  to  $140.00  a  month.  By 
reference  to  the  salary  scliedule  whicli  is  attached 
to  this  report,  it  is  clear  that  practically  all  teacliers 
except  those  drawing  the  maximum  salary  will  re- 
ceive, according  to  this  scale,  an  annual  increase  in 
salary  of  about  10  per  cent,  or  an  increase  for  two 
years  of  about  $1,000,000  over  the  appropriation  for 
this  year.  Hence  the  budget  calls  for  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $500,000  a  year. 

2.  For  Teacher  Training,  $300,000. 

I  thinlv  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Appalachian 
Training  School,  tlie  Cullowhee  Normal  School,  and 
the  three  negro  normal  schools,  and  the  Cherokee 
Normal  School  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  become  a  part  of 
our  public-school  systefli.  This  is  necessary  if  Ave 
are  to  make  these,  institutions  real  normal  schools  of 
such  value  as  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  sections  of 
the  State  in  Avhicli  they  are  located.  They  are  not 
real  normal  schools  noAv.  But  the  State  is  demand- 
ing more  normal  schools.  Our  first  step  should  be 
to  make  these  Avhat  thej-  Avere  intended  to  be.  I 
have  incorporated  them,  therefore,  in  this  budget, 
shoAving  AA'hat  appropriation  they  have  received  in 
llie  past  and  Avluit  is  necessary  to  make  them  real 
normal  schools. 

Our  budget  for  teacher  training,  therefore,  is  as 
f  olloAvs : 

Old  Appro,  New  Appro. 

1.  Appalachian  Training  School $20,000  $50,000 

2.  Cullowhee 16,000  25,000 

3.  Three   Negro    Normal    Schools 35,000  75,000 

4.  Cherokee  Normal  School 3,600  7,200 


5.    County  Summer  Schools 


50,000        75,000 


124,600 

6.  Teacher  Training  in  High  Schools 24,000 

7.  Supervisors  of  Teacher  Training 30,000 

8.  Teacher  Training  in  Negro  Private  Schools  15,000 


301,200 


You  Avill  observe  that  $124,500  is  the  appropria- 
tion this  year  for  teacher-training.  I  belicA'e  that 
the  Appalachian  Training  School  can  be  ciuickly 
converted  into  a  normal  school.  Therefore,  I  recom- 
mend a  larger  appropriation  to  it.  Within  tAvo  years 
it  may  be  possible  to  convert  CulloAvhee  likeAvise. 
Tlie  three  negro  normal  schools  in  name  should  be- 
come real  normal  schools.  Hence  the  increase  in 
appropriation.  One  supervisor  should  be  placed 
over  them,  to  see  that  the  State's  money  is  properly 
spent. 

The  items  for  county  summer  schools  Avill  include 
next  A^ear  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  Avho  are  engaged  in  teacher-training 
Avork. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  ask  that  the  present  State 
Board  of  Examiners  be  abolished,  and  that  a  De- 
partment of  Certification  of  Teachers  be  established 
instead.  Therefore,  the  appropriation  to  county 
summer  schools  sliould  be  increased  from  .$50,000  to 
$75,000. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
proA'e  rural  superA'ision  and  provide  for  teacher- 
trainings  ini  the  high  schools.  This  is  absolutelj' 
necessary  before  any  ncAV  normal  school  should  be 
established.  Moreover,  by  using  $15,000  in  teacher- 
training  in  private  negro  schools,  Ave  can  train  more 
negro  teachers  than  if  Ave  Avere  to  establish  a  ncAV 
negro  normal  school. 

The  total  budget,  therefore,  for  teacher-training 
is  $300,000.  But  in  apportioning  this  money  it 
sliould  be  stipulated  that  in  case  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  one  department  is  excessive  and  to  another 
department  deficient,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  be  authorized  to  use  any  left-over  funds  to 
strengthen  others  where  the  funds  are  insufficient. 

3.  For    High    School    and    Vocational    Education, 
$200,000. 

It  Avill  require  about  $80,000  for  1920-21  to  meet 
the  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
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vocational  education.  This  has  already  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  amount  is  asked  to  be  continued. 

However,  we  are  unable  to  use  the  entire  appro- 
priation from  the  Federal  Govesunient,  because  the 
liigh  schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  provide  instruction  in  vocational  sub- 
jects. It  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  provide  a  fund 
like  the  Equaliziuo-  Fund  for  the  elementary  schools, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  many  counties  to 
have  a  high  school.  In  all,  there  are  twenty-six 
counties  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  high  school 
of  standard  grade,  and  aliout  thirty-tive  other  coun- 
ties in  which  there  is  not  a  single  high  school  of 
standard  grade  in  the  rural  districts.  The  law 
passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  in  August  will 
meet  the  needs,  provided  the  funds  are  made  avail- 
able.   That  law,  in  substance,  is  as  follows: 

When  a  district  is  made  large  enough  to  supply 
the  children,  and  a  special  tax  has  been  voted  equal 
to  the  State  tax  for  public  schools,  if  the  funds  are 
insufficient  to  run  a  standard  high  school,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  now  may  take  any  unused  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  to  meet  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  these  schools  up  to  a  standard 
grade. 

This  law  has  had  such  a  stimulating  efTt'eet  that  we 
are  unable  to  meet  the  demands.  This  fund  should 
be  increased  at  least  .$120,000.  This  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  State  Department  to  establish  strong 
rural  schools,  in  which  agriculture  and  home-mak- 
ing may  be  taught.  It  will  make  it  possible  to  build 
up  strong  rural  centers.  But  at  present  the  amount 
necessary  to  run  a  good  high  school  would  require 
in  most  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  couiities  such  a 
burdensome  tax'  that  they  will  be  for  years  unable 
to  have  real  high  schools  unless  the  State  estab- 
lishes a  fund  for  their  assistance. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  $25,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  instead  all  the  mentbers  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  except  the  director,  should  become  su- 
pervisors of  teacher-training  in  the  State,  and  should 
be  paid  out  of  that  fund.  The  Director  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  his  office  force  should  be- 
come a  Board  for  the  Certification  of  Teachers.  The 
appropriation  then  of  $25,000  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  this  need. 

5.  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  $50,000. 

The  appropriation  to  this  department  has  been 
made  from  the  general  fund.  It  is  m3'  judgment  that 
all  departments  coming  under  the  State  Department 
of  Education  should  be  included  in  the  State  Public 
School  Fund.  The  appropriation  to  this  department 
in  the  past  has  been  $25,000  a  year,  but  it  has  grown 
so  tremendously  and  is  taking  such  a  hold  on  the 
people  that  it  ia  necessary  to  double  its  appropria- 
tion. There  is  a  great  need  for  a  State  Director  of 
Physical  Training,  which  may  be  secured,  and  a 
larger  program  for  physical  education  may  be  pro- 
moted if  this  department  is  enlarged.  Therefore,  I 
am  asking  for  this,  appropriation  to  be  doubled. 

6.  Health  Supervision,  $50,000. 

This  money  is  expended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  it  will  doubtless  put  in  its  budget  the 
amount  needed.  The  appropriation  last  vear  was 
$50,000.    It  should  be  continued. 

7.  Supervisor  of  School  Buildings  and  Clerk  to  the 

Loan  Fund,  $12,000. 

This  amount  is  uow  taken  from  the  loan  fund  for 


building  school-houses.  This,  too,  should  come  out 
of  the  State  Public  School  Fund,  since  the  work  of 
this  department  is  entirely  supervisory. 

8.  Administration  of  Public  School  Fund,  $5,500. 

This  amount,  perliaps,  is  sufficient  for  the  present. 

9.  Adult  Illiteracy,  $5,000. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  this  amount  to  lie  increased, 
because  in  reorganizing  the  Teacher-Training  De- 
partment it  is  my  purpose  to  include  under  that  the 
supervisors  of  the  schools  for  adult  illiterates. 

10.  Chief  Clerk,  Stenographer,  and  other  ofBce  ex- 

penses, $21,000. 
The  term,  "Chief  Clerk,"  is  a  misnomer.  He  is 
not  a  clerk,  and  the  title  of  this  position  should  be 
changed  to  that  of  Secretary  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  He  must  of  necessity 
have  a  higher  order  of  professional  training  than 
required  of  a  mere  clerk.  I  think  it  only  fair  that 
his  salary,  together  with  all  the  office  expenses, 
should  be  included  in  the  State  Public  School  Fund 
and  the  amount  made  sufficient  to  cover  this  depart- 
ment.   I  am,  therefore,  asking  for  $21,000. 

Siunmary  of  Budget. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  several  items: 

1930-21.  1921-23. 

1.  For  teachers'  salaries $4,000,000      $4,500,000 

2.  For  teacher-training 124,500  301,200 

3.  For  Vocational   Education 

and  improvement  in  high- 
school    instruction 81,000  200,000 

4.  State   Board   of  Examiners 25,000  25,000 

5.  Bureau    of    Community    Ser- 

vice      25,000  50,000 

6.  Health  supervision 50,000  50,000 

7.  Supervision   of   school   build- 

ings   and    Clerk    to    Loan 

Fund 12,500  12,500 

8.  Administrator  of  Public 

School  Fund 5,500  5,500 

9.  Adult  illiteracy 5,000  5,000 

10.   Chief     Clerk,     Stenographer, 

and  office  expenses   (1918- 

1919)     13.186  21,000 

Total $4,3  41,686      $5,170,2  00 


A  SIXTH-GRADE  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 

By  F.  R.  Richardson,  Superintendent  Mocksville  Schools. 

The  teacher  of  our  sixth-grade  geography  recently 
had  the  following  lesson: 

After  the  class  had  finished  a  study  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  the  teacher  requested  that  for  a  re- 
view lesson  each  pupil  should  select  some  city  or 
section  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  which  he 
would  prefer  to  live.  For  tomorrow,  each  pupil 
should  tell  the  class  his  reasons  for  his  selection. 
This  assignment  seemed  to  be  nothing  extraordinary. 

However,  on  the  next  day  it  was  wonderful  and 
surprising  to  see  how  anxious  each  child  was  to  tell 
why  he  preferred  his  city,  telling  it  in  the  first  per- 
son as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  "his"  town. 

One  vex"y  backward  boy  arose  and  told  that  he 
was  a  fruit-grower,  of  Maryland,  growing  apples 
and  oranges  for  market. 

Several  mistakes  of  this  kind  were  made,  but  each 
child  was  anxious  to  express  himself,  and  there  was 
a  lively  interest  throughout  the  recitation. 

Every  member  of  the  class  responded,  not  being 
conscious  that  the  teacher's  main  purpose  was  to 
get  him  to  express  himself. 
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PART  TIME  WORK  IN  THE  DURHAM  CITY  SCHOOLS 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


A  very  gratifying  innovation  in  tl^e  programs  for 
imblic  education  as  promoted  l)y  most  of  tlie  States 
of  tlie  Union' is  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  of- 
ficials of  the  duty  of  any  school  sy,<;tem  to  those  per- 
soni^  above  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  to  enter  remunerative  positions. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
laws  of  the  country  are  operative  only  through  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  children.  Most  of  our  child- 
welfare  legislation  has  to  do  with  only  those  below 
fourteen  years  of  age.  As  a  result,  a  large  part  of 
our  population  leaves  school  to  enter  emploj-ment 
without  having  completed  even  an  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

Purpose  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act, 
which  is  now  being  taken  advantage  of  by  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  makes  available  funds  that  may 
be.  used  for  the  promotion  of  those  types  of  educa- 
tion which  provide  particularly  for  this  class.  In 
fact,  the  proponents  of  tlie  act  had  in  mind  the  em- 
jiloyed  person  more  than  any  other  when  advocating 
the  appropriation  for  vocational  education.  In  order 
to  safeguard  the  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  at  least  one-third  of  the  fvmd  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  for  trade  and  industrial  and  home 
economics  education  must  be  used,  if  used  at  all,  for 
the  maintenance  of  part-time  schools  and  classes. 

For  obvious  reasons,  this  phase  of  the  vocational 
work  has  been  the  most  difficult  to  develop  during 
the  years  of  prosperity  tlirough  which  we  have  just 
imssed.  However,  tJie  State  boards  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  act  feel  that,  from  now  on, 
greater  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  part-time 
schools  and  classes. 

Part-Time  in  Durham. 

In  North  Carolina  the  only  city  that  has  put  on 
any  constructive  program  for  part-time  education, 
as  far  as  is  known  to  the  State  Board,-  is  the  city  of 
Durham.  Supt.  E.  D.  Pusey,  of  the  Durham  city 
schools,  conceived  the  idea  several  years  ago  that 
the  doors  of  the  school  should  be  open  to  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  city,  whether  they  could  attend 
regularly  or  not.  As  a  result  he  organized  classes 
for  those  boys  who  were  compelled  to  work  a  large 
part  of  their  time,  aiid  put  in  charge  of  this  Avork 
Miss  Maud  F.  Rogers,  a  .young  woman  of  deep  hu- 
man sympathies  and  understanding.  She  devotes 
practically  her  whole  time  to  these  part-time  stu- 
dents, giving  them  a  great  deal  of  individual  help. 

This  work  has  grown  in  popularity  till  during  the 
fall  of  1920  there  were  twenty  boys  attending  part- 
time  classes,  taking  such  subjects  as  they  or  the 
teacher  decide  best  for  them,  selected  from  the  high- 
school  course.  Several  of  these  boys  had  stopped 
school  and  had  entered  employment,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  going  further  with  their  education.  They 
are  now  making  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  a  high-school  education. 

The  average  age  of  these  boys  is  above  sixteen 
years.  They  are  given  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  the 
class-room,  the  room  taking  on  more  the  appearance 
of  a  work-room  than  a  formal  class-room ;  and,  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  interest  and  earnestness  of  the 
students  and   the   individual   effort   of  the   teacher, 


some  of  the  boys  have  been  able  to  complete  very 
nearl_y  the  work  of  two  years  in  one. 

An  eft'ort  is  made  to  tit  the  school  and  the  program 
of  the  part-time  class  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 
As  an  illustration,  a  business  man  of  Durham  said  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools:  "I  have  a  girl  in'  my 
office  who  has  many  of  the  qualifications  of  an  ex- 
cellent stenographer,  but  her  English  is  very  poor. 
If  I  let  her  off  a  while  each  day  and  send  her  to  the 
High  School,  can  you  teach  her  English?"  The 
superintendent  told  him  to  send  her  along,  and  she 
is  taking  special  work  in  English. 

This  part-time  work  is  not  confined  to  the  white 
schools  of  Durham.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills  by  which  they  have 
installed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  negro  school 
near  their  factory  several  of  the  most  necessary 
machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  and 
about  ninety  girls  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  learn- 
ing to  operate  these  machines.  When  they  have  be- 
come proficient  in  the  operation  of  these  machines, 
the  manager  of  the  ho.siery  mills  employs  them  at  a 
considerable  advance  in  salary  over  the  so-called 
green  help.  Two  teachers  devote  their  entire  time 
to  this  part-time  work.  The  number  taking  this 
work  is  limited  only  bj-  the  space,  machines  and 
teachers. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  city  are  higlilj- 
pleased  with  the  results  of  this  experiment,  and  are 
planning  t'o  greatly  increase  this  work  through  co- 
operation with  the  State  Vocational  Education  staff. 
Ajiy  city  superintendent  in  the  State  interested  in 
starting  part-time  classes  should  either  visit  Dur- 
ham or  write  Supt.  E.  D.  Pusey. 

In  Other  States. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  States  in  the  Union 
which  have  already  passed  compulsory  part-time 
legislation  of  varying  degrees  of  rigidity.  Most  of 
the  States  have  made  it  mandatory  on  those  persons 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  or  eighteen,  who  have 
not  completed  a  certain  grade  in  the  school,  and  who 
have  entered  employment,  to  attend  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  Aveek.  Some  of  the  States 
have  passed  permissory  legislation,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  those  States  is  that  it  is  of  little  value  unless 
it  is  made  compulsory.  Practically  all  of  the  remain- 
ing States  are  considering  compulsory  part-time 
laws  at  the  next  meeting  of  their  General  Assem- 
blies. North  Carolina,  with  its  large  industrial  pop- 
ulation, should  by'  all  means  pass  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsory part-time  act  at  the  1921  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
be  glad  to  provide  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
those  groups  of  persons  to  whom  compulsory  part- 
time  legislation  would  apply. 


FIGHT  YOUR  SPENDING_HABIT. 

The  spending  habit  is  a  very  ditficult  habit  to  over- 
come. Many  people  go  through  their  entire  lives 
spending  every  penny  they  earn,  simply  because 
they  have  not  learned  the  habit  and  fun  of  saving. 
Self-control  is  one  of  the  highest  of  educational 
achievements.  There  is  no  place  in  which  self-con- 
trol is  more  needed  than  in  the  use  of  money. — 
Teaching  Children  How  to  Save. 
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EDUCATORS  FAVOR  THRIFT  AS  PART  OF  SCHOOL  WORK 

By  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  Director  of  Educational  Division  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  District. 


Recommendations  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation Committee  for  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the 
schools  were  considered  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  school  superintendents  for  the  Fifth  Federal 
Reserve  District,  held  recently  in  the  office  of  Supt. 
Harris  Hart,  of  Virginia.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  Supt.  M.  P.  Shawkey,  of  West  Virginia ;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  of  North  Carolmaj  Dr.  E.  G.  Kimball,  of  the 
city  schools  of  Washington ;  Mr.  Orrin  Lester,  of  the 
Savings  Division,  Treasury  Department,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  Savings  Organization 
of  the  Fifth  District. 

This  conference  was  called  to  consider  the  thrift 
report  of  the  committee  of  State  superintendents, 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association 
last  summer.  The  committee  also  concurred  in  a 
suggestion  that  methods  be  worked  out  to  further 
the  practice  among  school  children  of  saving  money 
and  of  applying  the  principles  of  safe  investment  of 
funds  saved,  the  schools  to  utilize  the  government 
saving  securities,  banks  and  other  reliable  financial 
institutions.  The  recommendations  of  the  National 
Education  Association  committee  were  approved  in 
general  terms  by  the  district  conference,  with  the 
following  suggestions  or  modifications: 

First.  This  group  joins  the  National  Education 
Association  committee"  in  urging  the  importance  of 
thrift  in  the  school  program,  and  recommends  that 
the  subject  be  taught  in  a  manner  co-related  to 
other  subjects  of  the  program,  and  that  it  be  not  set 
up  as  a  distinct  branch  with  an  individual  text-book. 
It  recognizes  the  very  great  importance  of  certain 
by-products  of  the  fixed  curriculum,  and  believes 
that  many  of  these  by-products  of  education  have  as 
important  consequences  on  the  training  of  children 
as  certain  subjects  of  direct  application  could  possi- 
bly have. 

Second.  This  conference  urges  with  special  em- 
phasis the  organization  of  school  saving  systems  as 
a  definite  and  concrete  means  of  training  pupils  in 
thrift  and  economy,  and  as  a  means  also  of  exhibit- 
ing to  pupils,  in  the  most  practical  way,,  the  result 
of  thrift  and  economy. 

Third.  It  is  recommended  that  each  State  prepare 
a  brief  bulletin  on  thrift  and  saving  for  the  direction 
of  teachers  in  that  State.  Such  a  bulletin  should 
embrace  the  general  princijples  of  thrift  as  presented 
through  monographs  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  should  have  such  material  of  local  coloring  as 
would  show  in  precise  fashion  how  this  subject  may 
be  co-related  with  the  text-books  adopted  or  to  be 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  bulletin 
should  serve  to  direct  the  teachers  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  thrift  in  the  lower  grades,  and  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  full  to  constitute  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  grammar  grades. 

Fourth.  That  school-book  publishing  companies 
would  find  it  wise  and  proper  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  a  probable  recasting  of  cer- 
tain texts  on  civics,  economics,  history,  and  arithme- 
tic, with  a  view  of  properly  co-relating  thrift  and 
economy  with  all  of  these  subjects. 

Fifth.  This  conference  recommends,  first  of  all, 
that  the  idea  of  thrift  in  education  be  incorporated 
in  the  course  of  instruction;  and,  second,  that  defi- 
nite steps  be  taken  to  follow  up  and  encourage  ap- 
propriate instruction.  To  this  end,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  thrift  be  emphasized  in  connection  with 


selective  branches  in  all  institutions  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  It  is  of  immediate  necessity 
that  summer  schools  for  the  summer  of  1921  give 
appropriate  place  and  emphasis  to  this  work,  and 
that  all  normal  institutions,  during  their  regular 
session,  shall  likewise  co-relate  thrift  with  the 
adopted  curriculum.  As  a  basis  of  such  instruction, 
certain  material  may  be  available  througli  the  Treas- 
ury Department  or  from  the  State  Department  of 
Eclueation,  or  from  both  sources. 


THE   MOTION   PICTURE   IN   THE  WINSTON- 
SALEM  SCHOOLS. 

The  Winston-Salem  High  School  News  for  January 
24  contained  an  interesting  account  (written  by 
W.*  B.  0.,  apparently  one  of  the  pupils)  of  the  way 
in  which  one  of  the  schools  manages  is  motion-pic- 
ture business.    It  is  as  follows: 

West  End  School  now  has  a  moving-picture  ma- 
chine. It  is  of  the  portable  type,  the  De  Vry.  This 
was  made  possible  through  funds  coming  from  Pow- 
hatan Play.  Thanks  are  therefore  due  at  this  time 
to  the  High  School  people  who  were  members  of  the 
company,  to  the  older  set  who  composed  the  princi- 
pals, and  to  the  community  who  attended  the  show. 

The  object  of  moving  pictures  in,  the  school  will 
be  primarily  for  their  educational  value.  So,  from 
week  to  week,  pictures  will  be  presented  to  aid  in 
making  geography  (regional  and  industrial),  civics, 
and  citizensliip,  and  history  more  vivid  and  inter- 
esting. 

But  sometimes  more  than  a  machine  is  needed  to 
show  pictures.  One  must  have  films,  and  films  cost 
money.  There  ia  some  expense  even  to  show  gov- 
ernment pictures,  which  are  free,  except  the  trans- 
portation. So,  to  meet  this  expense  and  other  neces- 
sary cost,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  this  school  to  give 
one  good,  wholesome  picture  for  the  community 
each  week.  This  show  will  be  primarily  to  enter- 
tain. 

Our  first  community  picture  was  a  Mary  Pickford 
production,  "Rags."  The  admission  price  is  5  and 
10  cents  for  this  and  similar  productions.  Our  aim 
is  always  to  give  clean  and  wholesome  pictures.  The 
receipts  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  commercial 
pictures,  to  meet  expenses  of  showing  free  educa- 
tional films,  and  to  ecjuip  our- school  with  the  best 
moving-picture  machine  that  your  money  can  buy. 
It  is  our  plan  to  purchase  a  second  machine,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  "wait"  between  reels. 

The  first  show  was  seen  by  two  capacity  houses — 
over  seven  hundred  people.  In  the  future  we  want 
td  divide  the  audiences  into  three,  as  follows:  A 
matinee  at  3  o'clock,  children  5  cents,  adults  10 
cents;  second  show,  6:30,  all  10  cents,  children  2 
cents  if  accompanied  by  a  grown  person.  The  pur- 
jjose  is  to  make  the  last  show  more  attractive, 
socially,  to  grown  people  and  to  the  younger  set, 
older  than  the  grade-school  pupils.  After  all,  social- 
ization is  a  very  large  part  of  education,  and  if 
West  End  can  be  of  some  service  in  this  respect, 
every  Friday  night,  through  these  gatherings,  we 
shall  be  better  and  happier.  It  is  a  new  field  of 
service,  and  one  that  should  not  long  be  neglected. 
The  fields  are  ripe  to  the  harvest. 

The  time  to  save  is  before  you  spend  it. — Teaching 
Children  How  to  Save. 
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HOW  MUCH  HISTORY  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ? 

By  William  T.  Lapracle,  Jl/cpartment  of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  aim  of  some  of  the  earlier  committees  that 
formulated  the  currioulums  in  history  for  liigh 
schools  was  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  entire 
period  of  recorded  human  history.  Much  of  this 
spirit  naturally  survives  in  the  present  arrangement. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  attempt  was  to  make  of 
the  text-books  digests  of  facts  highly  condensed  and 
hung  together  by  a  chronological  skeleton.  If  the 
ground  was  to  be  covered — the  whole  path  trav- 
ersed— no  time  was  left  for  lingering  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  along  the  way.  If,  perchance,  the- attention 
of  an  embryo  Moses  was  attracted  by  some  burning 
bush,  he  had  no  time  to  turn  aside  to  see.  He  must 
needs  plod  on  toward  liis  journey's  end,  lest  the 
close  of  the  term  find  liim  some  centuries  short  of 
his  goal. 

One  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  civics  and  government  into  the 
schools  in  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  history  is 
the  obvious  impossibility  thereby  caused  of  any 
longer  making  even  a  pretense  of  covering  all  of 
history.  The  makers  of  eurriculums  are  now  obliged 
to  select  from  a  large  body  of  subject-matter  the 
type  of  topics  it  seems  most  useful  to  study.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  process  of  readjustment  thus  begun 
may  lead  ultimately  to  the  entire  elimination  of  the 
notion  that  we  ought  to  measure  the  portions  of  the 
past  that  we  select  for  study  in  schools  by  quantita- 
tive chronological  units. 

Most  thoughtful  teachers  agree  that  it  is  a  more 
helpful  exercise  for  -a  pupil  to  turn  aside  and  see 
with  some  degree  of  understanding  the  fire  that  is 
burning  anj^  one  bush,  than  it  is  to  get  a  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  any  number  of  bonfires  by  the  side  of 
a  long  road.  In  other  words,  little  is  gained  by  in- 
sisting that  pupils  store  in  their  minds  miscellaneous 
facts  about  liappenings  in  long  stretches  of  the  past. 
True,  times  may  come  when  such  facts  might  prove 
useful.  But  there  are  tAvo  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
laying  up  facts  in  one's  memory  against  such  times: 
For  one  thing,  when  they  are  thus  accumulated,  they 
are  seldom  retained  with  sufScient  vividness  to  make 
them  useful.  In  the  second  place,  one  not  practised 
in  the  use  of  facts  will  lack  the  ability  to  marshal 
them  in' full  appreciation  of  tlieir  significance,  should 
he  by  chance  remember  them. 

As  we  suggested  in  an  earlier  chapter,  therefore, 
the  primary  task  of  a  teacher  of  history  is  to  train 
the  pupils  in  the  apprehension  of  and  in  the  use  of  j 
facts  about  tlie  past  in  their  actual  significance.  For 
this  preliminary  training,  those  facts  ought  to  be 
selected  that  seem  best  calculated  to  afford  the  train- 
ing desired.  Few  subjects  in  a  school  curriculum 
are  as  susceptible  of  being  kept  on  a  plane  of  practi- 
cal actuality  as  history;  there  is  none  in  which  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  more  careful  to  keep  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  sort.  What  are  the  facts  that  ought  to 
be  selected  for  study  to  accomplish  that  end? 

The  superficial  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious, 
but  it  is  far  from  suggesting  a  solution  of  the  proli- 
lem  of  selecting  the  subject-matter  for  the  study  of 
history  in  a  given  grade.  The  solution  of  this  last 
problem  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  administrative 
authorities  i-ather  than  of  the  teacher,  and  that  sub- 
ject, therefore,  is  not  an  object  of  consideration  in 
this    article.     "We    are    concerned    primarily    witli 


metliods  of  teaching.  As  regards  any  class,  the  facts 
selected  for  study  ought  to  be  those  that  are  likelj' 
to  aff'ord  ansAvers  to  questions  that  have  been  stimu- 
lated in  the  minds  of  tlie  members.  To  approach  the 
subject  from  the  other  point  of  view,  if  the  stock  of 
facts  available  in  the  book  you  are  required  to  use  , 
is  limited,  you  ought  to  seek  to  stimulate  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  inquiries  on  which  these  avail- 
able facts  will  throw  light. 

Let  us  find  illustrations  in  the  eleventh-grade 
course,  which  is  supposed  to  include  the  study  of 
American  history  and  government.  Obviously  _tlie 
whole  time  allotted  to  these  subjects  for  -a  year 
might  profitably  be  spent  on  either  of  them.  Since 
that  is  not  permissible,  on  what  principle  .shall  the 
subjects  for  discussion  be  selected? 

The  teacher  who  introduces  the  study  of  govern- 
ment in  the  first  part  of  the  year  will  likely  find  this 
question  answered  by  the  normal  processes  or  study 
if  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  pursue  them.  For 
example,  our  governmeiit  is  organized  according  to 
a  certain  plan  as  regards,  say,  the  relations  between 
the  executive  and  tlie  legislative  departments.  This 
is  an  important  fact  in  the  study  of  government.  But 
not  all  governments  are  tluis  organi.^ed.  In  fact,  our 
own  government  is  almost  unique  in  that  respect. 
Once  a  pupil  appreciates  this  fact,  what  is  more 
natural  than  an  expedition  into  the  history  to  see 
wliy  this  difference  arose? 

Tliis  investigation  will  require  considerable  time 
under  the  guidance  of  the  most  skilful  teacher  im- 
aginable, and  will  lead  incidentally  to  the  considera- 
tion of  many  other  aspects  of  pre-  and  post-Revolu- 
tionary history.  It  would,  however,  leave  by  the 
way  many  facts  on  which  we  are  wont  to  lay  much 
stress  when  we  approach  the  subject  by  the  chrono- 
logical route.  In  the  end,  the  pupil  would  have  had 
an  op]5ortunity  to  study  with  some  thoroughness  and 
apprehension  merely  a  few  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  government.  Had  he  spent  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  the  manner  that  is  more  fre- 
quently adopted,  he  would  probably  have  made  a  . 
slight  acquaintance  with  many  more  facts  without 
imderstanding  any  of  them  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  thoroughness.  Which  metliod  is  likely  in 
the  long  run  to  prove  a  more  profitable  -exercise  for 
the  pupil? 

Rediiced  to  very  simple,  general  terms,  Avhat  I  am 
trying  to  suggest,  is  this :  We  have  alleged  that  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  in  studying  history  is  to  seek  | 
in  the  past  explanations  for  those  things  in  the  pres- 
ent that  are  rooted  on  the  past.  My  point  is,  that 
much  tliat  passes  for  history  tlirows  little,  if  any, 
light  on  the  lU'esent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  not 
much  effort  is  made  in  the  processes  of  study  to 
trace  the  connection  betAveen  the  existing  institu- 
tions and  the  forces  that  co-operated  in  the  past  to 
shape  them.  I  ard  merely  suggesting  that  instead  of 
starting  in  the  remote  past  and  traA^ersing  long 
stretches  of  history  in  the  hope  of  explaining  some- 
thing before  Ave  are  done,  Ave  might  better  find  some- 
thing existing  for  Avhich  it  is  Avorth  Avliile  to  seek  an 
explanation,  and  then  guide  our  pupils  in  their 
search  for  it  through  the  records  of  the  past. 

This  can  be  done  to  a  large  degree  with  the  books 
noAv  aA'ailable  for  use  in  the  elcA^enth  grade.  It 
merely    inA'olves    the    organization    of    the    subject- 
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matter  now  taught  by  tlie  teacher  witli  tliis  end  in 
view.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  ninth  and  tentli 
grades  serve  the  same  purpose  if  the  sub.jects  allo- 
cated to  the  eighth  grade  hava  been  as  fruitful  of 
subjects  of  inquiry  as  they  may  well  be  made. 


All  of  these  suggestions  involve  additional  work 
for  the  teaclier,  but  history  and  civics  are  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  to  teach 
successfully,  and  there  is  no  easy  road  to  an  accom- 
plishment in  the  task  that  is  worth  while. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY? 


By  L.  A.  Williams,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


If  the  number  and  nature  of  requests  just  received 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly is  any  criterion,  it  would  seem  that  we  need  dis- 
cussion and  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose 
and  function  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. At  its  January  meeting,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  requests  for  tlie  organization  of  no  less 
than  four  new  departments,  all  of  which  have  come 
about  through  the  development  and  growtli  in  size 
of  the  present  departments  until  tlie  modern-lan- 
guage teachers  in  the  high-school  department,  for 
example,  feel  that  they  are  a  body  of  sufficient  size 
and  importance  to  be  accorded  the  dignity  of  a  sepa- 
rate department.  In  like  manner,  the  domestic- 
science  folks  and  the  agriculture  folks  feel  that  they 
should  be  organized  departmentally ;  and  so  for 
other  groups. 

The  argument  for  this  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments is,  in  effect,  that  the  modern-language  folks 
are  not  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  English 
teachers;  the  corn-club  leaders  are  not  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  liome-making,  etc.,  etc.  The 
argument  goes  on  to  show  how  much  more  the  mem- 
bers of  these  several  groups  would  get  out  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  if  each  group 
could  be  assigned  a  department  by  itself,  with  its 
own  separate  organization  and  program. 

^The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  i.s  the  province  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  to  ar- 
range for  a  program  to  instruct  the  members  with 
their  varied  interests  in  the  technique  of  their  par- 
ticular work.  Is  it  not  rather,  perhaps,  the  province 
of  these  meetings  to  find  and  develop  a  great  com- 
mon interest  in  the  problems  of  the  profession  in 
this  State?  Ought  the  organization  to  be  along  the 
lines  of  specialized  interests  or  along  the  lines  of  big 
common  purposes?  Is  the  Teachers'  Assembly  a 
]ilace  for  instruction,  is  it  a  sort  of  teachers'  insti- 
tute, or  is  it  a  place  for  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  educational  problems  in  the  large  which  con- 
cern our  State  school  sj^stem? 

These  are  fundamental  questions,  as  they  concern 
our  professional  organization.  They  are  questions 
which  ouglit  not  to  be  settled  abruptly  and  ex 
cathedra,  so  to  speak.  Such  questions  ought  to  be 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  local 
associations.  Free  expression  of  opinion  and  com- 
ment should  be  given  publicity  through  our  profes- 
sional magazines.  Every  teacher  and  school  official 
in  the  State  ought  to  have  some  positive'  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other  about  these  matters. 

To  be  concrete  about  it,  the  local  associations 
could  discuss  such  questions  as  these :  Do  we  need 
more  departments  in  the  organization  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly?  Why  do  we  need  more?.  Why  do 
we  not  need  more?  Upon  what  basis  shall  we  pro- 
ceed in  determining  the  departments  necessary: 
(a)  specialized  interests;  (b)  organic  interests; 
(e)  particularized  problems;  (d)  general  profes- 
sional problems?  Can  we  have,  ought  we  to  have, 
a  few  big  departments,  with  each  department  deter- 


mining the  sections  within  itself,  or  a  large  number 
of  small  departments,  each  with  its  own  separate 
organization? 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  now 
constituted,  feel  very  strong!}^  that  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  for  the  present  ought  to  be  a  place  and  a 
body  to  generate  a  feeling  for  bigness  and  unity  in 
the  approach  to  our  State  educational  problems.  If 
we  are  to  build  up  a  State  system  of  schools,  if  we 
are  to  develop  a  teaching  profession,  if  we  are  to  put 
across  a  big  educational  program,  we  need  unity 
and  not  division,  we  need  the  cohesion  inlierent  in 
great  common  interests  and  not  differentiations  or 
variance  arising  over  methods,  texts,  course  recpiirc- 
ments,  time  allowances,  etc.,  etc.  We  shall  get  no- 
where with  our  State  educational  program  until  we 
can  convince  hard-headed  public  opinion  that  we  are 
united  and  agreed  upon  certain  definite  big  issues. 
So  long  as  our  professional  meetings  are  taken  up  in 
discussing  problems  of  detail  in  management  or 
method,  we  shall  pi'csent  to  the  public  the  spectacle 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  If  we  can  make 
these  annual  meetings  a  time  and  place  for  organiz- 
ing, unifying,  classifying,  directing  our  energies  to- 
ward some  one  great  common  end,  we  shall  make 
our  organization  contribute.  Unless  we  can  do  this, 
we  shall  continue  to  dissipate  and  scatter  our  re- 
sources and  our  energies. 

While  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Executive  Committee,  yet  they  welcome  suggestion, 
comment,  discussion,  and  adverse  criticism.  Shall 
we  present  to  the  public,  to  the  Legislature,  to  the 
politicians,  a  clear-cut,  organic,  definite,  well 
arranged  aiid  well  unified  program  of  educational 
development,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  well  organ- 
ized and  organic  body,  or  shall  we  be  content  to  sit 
back  and  meeklj-  accept  what  those  who  "view  with 
alarm"  see  fit  to  pass  out? 


CLASSIC  SCHOLARS  OF  SOUTH  TO  FORM 
ORGANIZATION. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Feb.  1. — Classical  scholars  in  the 
Southern  States  have  organized  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  classical  study  in  the  South,  and 
will  hold  their  first  meeting  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  at 
the  ITniversity  of  South  Carolina,  February  24-26, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Game, 
of  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  chairman 
of  the  organization  committee. 

The  new  association  will  probably  be  known  as 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
the  Middle  West  and  South,  and  it  will  include  schol- 
ars from  all  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east-  of 
the  Mississippi  rivers. 


Thrift  takes  you  up  the  ladder.    Waste  takes  you 
down. — Teaching  Children  How  to  Save. 


Thrift  is  a  habit,  not  a  hardship. — Teaching  Chil- 
dren How  to  Save.' 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE'S  EASTERNMOST  COUNTY 


By  J.  H.  Higlismith,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 


Dare  County,  historically  important,  exceedingly 
interesting',  is  much  talked  about,  but  is  seldom 
visited,  because  it  is  a  long  way,  not  only  from 
M,urphy  to  Manteo,  but  even  from  the  capital 
city,  to  this  easternmost  extremity  of  our  State. 
If  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  counties  of 
North  Carolina  are  not  sT)  well  acquainted  with 
each  other  as  they  should  be,  the  distances  be- 
tween them  are  sufficient  to  account  for,  if  not 
to  excuse,  a  condition  which  both  perhaps  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  amend.  As  the  crow  flies. 
Murphy  is  nearly  500  miles  westward  from  Manteo. 
Our  westernmost  county-seat.  Murphy,  is  nearer  to 
Louisiana,  to  LittW  Roc"k,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Lake  Erie, 
than  it  is  to  its  sister  capital  in  Dare,  while  Manteo 
is  nearer  to  Rhode  Island  and  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  tlian 
to  its  Cherokee  sister  on  the  westward  winding 
Hiwassee,  among  the  far-away  foothills  of  the 
Unakas. 

Dare  County  is  more  pretentious  in  size  than 
most  people  imagine,  being  ninety  miles  long  and 
forty  miles  wide,  having'  an  area,  therefore  of  3,600 
square  miles.  The  population  is  small,  being  under 
8,000,  due  to  the  topography  of  the  county.  How- 
ever, the  sparcity  of  population  does  not  indicate 
the  entire  wortli  of  the  county,  just  as  size  is  not 
necessarily  tht^  criterion  of  worth. 

The  school  population  is  1,500,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  particularly  concerned  about  in  this  connec- 
tion. There  are  twenty-four  schools  in  the  county — ■ 
twenty-three  white  and  one  colored,  employing  iifty- 
one  teachers — forty-eight  white  and  three  colored. 
The  only  colored  school  in  the  county  is  the  one 
three-teacher  scliool  in  Manteo;  therefore,  tlie  school 
system  is  practically  unitary  instead  of  dual,  as  in 
most  counties. 

Miss  Mabel  Evans,  County  Superintendent. 

Dare  County  shares  with  Buncombe  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  a  woman  as  county  superintendent. 
Miss  Evans  is  well  trained,  is  intensely  interested  in 
her  Avork,  and  brings  to  it  a  fine  enthusiasm.  She  is 
a  native  of  Dare  County,  and  therefore  knoAVs  the 
history  of  her  people,  the  obstacles  to  overcome,  the 
handicaps  which  they  experience  now.  Tjiis  knowl- 
edge makes  her  unusually  sympathetic.  She  is  aware 
that  the  county  is  lacking  in  material  resources,  and 
realizes  fully  "that  this  is  a  bar  to  the  educational 
progress  which  she  most  desires  for  her  county. 
Miss  Evans  is  a  dreamer,  as  all  good  county  super- 
intendents should  be  at  times,  certainly ;  but  withal 
she  is  intensely  practical  and  has  constructive  no- 
tions as  to  wliat  should  be  done  for  the  improvement 
of  educational  conditions  in  her  county. 

The  County's  Leading  School. 

Of  course,  the  main  school  in  tlie  county  is  at 
Manteo,  the  county-seat.  This  school  employs  seven 
teachers  besides  the  music  teacher,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  178,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
165.  Prineijial  Bratt,  who  hails  from  Maryland  via 
the  Johns  Hopkins  route,  has  associated  with  him 
Misses  He'en  Askew,  Virginia  Braswell,  Elizabeth 
Storm,  Essie  Newsome,  Grace  Collins,  B.  Barowne  - 
McKay.  These  teachers  are  earnest,  energetic  and 
enthusiastic.  They  are  maintaining  an  excellent 
school.  The  school  is  greatly  in  need  of  equipment, 
but  fine  us  is  being  made  of  what  the  school  has. 


There  is  a  fine  spirit  shown  b,y  the  student  body, 
whicit  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  excellent  spirit  of 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  school.  I  mention  the  county  super- 
intendent in  this  connection  because  she  not  only 
knows  the  teachers,  but  knows  the  majority  of  the 
students  by  name. 

Unique  Physiographic  Features. 

Dare  County  is  interesting,  from  a  physiographic 
standpoint.  For  example.  Stumpy,  Point,  which  has 
a  three-teacher  school  with  an  enrollment  of  seventy, 
is  a  strip  of  land  forty  yards  wide  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long.  It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  for 
the  water  to  come  up  to  the  school-house  and  under 
it,  and  the  lessons  are  taught  with  the  roar  of  the 
sounding  sea  furnishing  the  accompaniment.  Among 
her  sisters.  Dare  also  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  county  of  the  hundred  having  a 
county-seat  that  cannot  be  reached  by  land.  The 
count.y  is,  furthermore,  a  territory  of  magnificent 
distances.  If  the  county  superintendent  Avere  to 
visit  the  school  at  Hatteras,  she  would  have  to  go  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles — further  than  the  trip  to 
Elizabeth  City.  This  trip  and  llie  others  Avould 
have  to  be  made  by  boat.  An  airship  would  be 
much  better,  and  in  diu>  process  of  time  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  County  Superintendent  of  Dare  will 
be  furnished  this  means  of  transportation. 

Educational  Conditions  and  Needs. 

A  great  need  in  Dare  Count}'  is  the  same  need 
that  is  found  elsewhere,  namely,  money.  The  total 
assessed  A'aluation  of  property  in  the  whole  county 
is  .^2,680,078.  A  rate  of  taxation  sufficient  to  yield 
ade(|uate  rcA'enue  for  Dare  County  would  be  abso- 
lutely prohibitiA'e  with  the  amount  of  property 
wjiich  is  taxable,  and  so  the  State  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  providing 
educational  advantages  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  this 
historic  county,  which  bears  the  name  of  Virginia 
Dare. 

The  coianty  has,  as  stated,  forty-eight  teachers, 
five  of  Avhom  are  college  graduates.  There  are  only 
ten  teachers  in  the  county  holding  Provisional  and 
Second  Grade  Certificates.  This  number  is  to  be 
reduced  during  the  coming  summer,  when  a  county 
summer  scliool  Avill  be  held  at  Manteo.  It  is  also 
planned  to  put  a  department  of  teacher  training  in 
the  Manteo  High  School  in  order  that  the  teachers 
for  the  rural  schools  may  be  trained  in  the  county. 
Tlirough  this  department  in  the  high  school,  through 
tlie  county  summer  school,  and  through  reading- 
circle  work,  it  is  hoped  to  raise  and  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  efficiency  of  the  Dare  County  teachers. 

Tliere  should  be,  perhaps,  not  over  two  high 
scliools  in  the  county— ^the  one  at  Manteo,  which 
should  be  standardized  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will 
be,  and  possibly  one  at  "Wanchese.  It  is  not  possible 
to  carry  consolidation  to  any  great  extent,  because 
of  the  geographical  situation.  If  tlie  high  school  at 
Manteo  is  standardized  and  dormitories  provided,  it 
could  easily  take  care  of  the  great  pai't  of  the  high- 
school  pupils  of  the  county.  Dare's  need  is  the 
State's  need,  namely,  money  and  more  money,  teach- 
ers and  better  teachers,  and  more  genuine  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on,  the  part  of  a  great  many  of  the 
countv's  citizens. 
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A  FABLE  OF  THE  LOST  PROVINCES 

Narrata  ab  ^sopo  Magistro. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  State  with  one  hundred 
counties  and  as  many  cities,  as' well  as  towns,  there 
was  a  Teachers'  Assembly,  which  revised  its  organi- 
zation under  the  plan  of  local  units.  Its  secretary 
worked  long  and  faithfully  to  have  these  local  units 
organize  and  send  their  fees  to  him.  Many  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  arose,  but  he  answered  all  the 
questions  and  made  straight  all  the  difficulties. 

When  this  Assembly  met  in  its  annual  meeting, 
and  the  records  were  all  in,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State  large  enough  to  form 
local  units  had  done  so.  But  in  the  counties — alas 
and  alack ! — for  some  reason,  fourteen  of  the  one 
hundred  counties  had  failed  to  organize  themselves 
into  local  units ;  eighty-six  had  so  organized. 

Now,  the  names  of  those  counties  not  organizing 
were :  Alleghany,  Brunswick,  Camden,  Caswell,  Clay, 
Cumberland,  Dare,  Graham,  Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir, 
Mitchell,  Vance,  Watauga. 

The  names  of  the  counties  which  did  organize 
local  units  were  all  written  in  the  great  book  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  made  a 
record  there  of  the  progressive,  interested,  stimu- 
lating character  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
in  these  counties. 

And  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  met  and  learned  of  this  record,  it 
commended  the  work  of  the  superintendents  in  the 
eight3'-six  counties  and  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but 
it  grieved  heavily  —  yea,  mightily  —  to  learn  that 
fourteen  counties  had  failed  to  keep  the  professional 
faitlf,  and  with  one  accord  the  members  of  tlie  Exec- 
utive Committee  began  to  ask,  "Why?"  None  could 
answer  the  question,  and  this  Executive  Committee, 
one  and  all,  went  to  their  homes,  sorely  puzzled  at 
this  neglect,  or  forgetfulness,  or  opposition,  or  lack 
of  interest  in  thq  fourteen  counties. 

"Hffic  fabula  docet."  You  get  big  things  done  in 
a  big  way  when  your  leader  leads. 
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A  DECISION  BY  THE   ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

A  letter  written  by  Supt.  T.  B.  Attmore,  of  Stone- 
wall, N.  C,  requests  the  opinion  of  this  office  upon 
the  question  set  out  in  that  letter.  The  facts  are 
these:  The  county  authorities  in  Pamlico  County, 
by  virtue  of  Chapter  361,  Public-Local  Laws  of  1919, 
are  building  a  system  of  new  roads  in  that  county. 
One  of  the  surveys  made  by  their  engineer  in  laying 
out  a  new  road  crosses  the  grounds  of  a  school  at 
Alliance  and  comes  close  enough  to  take  away  the 
door-steps  of  the  school-house.  The  laiUl  on  which 
the  school  is  located  was  obtained  by  the  county 
board  of  education  through  condemnation  proceed- 
ings under  the  statute,  and  thus  has  been  devoted 
to  a  prior  public  use.  The  school  property  thus  con- 
demned contains  about  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  in 
the  village  of  Alliance,  and  by  locating  the  road 
where  it  is  proposed  to  be  located,  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  front  yard  to  the  school  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  use.  As  conditions  are  now,  so  many  auto- 
mobiles passing  to  and  fro  along  improved  public 
roads,  this  new  road  so  located  would  prove  a  source 
of  real  danger  to  the  children  using  the  Alliance 
school,  as  well  as  impair  the  value  of  the  property 
for  school  purposes  materially.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  authority  from  the  Legislature  to  condemn 
this  particular  property  for  road  purposes,  the  road 


authorities  liavq  no  ))ower  to  locate  the  road  as  and 
where  it  is  supposed  it  is  to  be  located.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  damages 
to  the  school  property,  there  would  be  no  adequate 
rule  upon  whicli  they  could  be  assessed.  This  prop- 
erty has  already  been  devoted  to  a  public  purpose, 
and  to  attempt  to  devote  it  to  another  public  pur- 
pose which  so  conflicts  with  the  first  as  to  render 
that  first  of  no  value,  would  be  manifestly  an  ex- 
ceedingly high-handed  procedure,  which  has  no  jus- 
tification in  law.  The  two  public  purposes  cannot 
exist  side  by  side  without  conflict,  under  facts  abo\  e 
set  out,  and  consequently  render  the  prior  dedica- 
tion would  prevent  a  second  condemnation. 

JAMES  S.  MANNING, 

Attorney-General. 


MOVING  PICTURES  AND  MORALS  OF 
THE  YOUNG. 

Ajnong  the  speakers  at  the  recent  Social  Service 
Conference  in  Raleigh  was  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindeman,  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women. 
Speaking  on  "Recreation  and  Social  Progress," 
Professor  Lindeman  magnified  the  ethical  and  social 
value  of  play,  and  tlien  turned  attention  to  the  mov- 
ing-picture show. 

"Tlie  social  virtues,"  he  is  reported  as  saying, 
"must  become  organically  a  part  of  our  physical, 
neural  and  spiritual  life.  You  can't  teach  ethics  by 
word  of  mouth;  you  must  get  it  in  your  muscles.'" 
Professor  Lindeman  went  on  to  illustrate  this  by 
showing  that  play  fosters  the  qualities  of  loyalty 
and  fairness  and  the  rest  of  the  important  social 
virtues. 

"We'll  never  get  a  society  based  upon  Christian 
ethics  until  ethics  are  incorporated  in  our  muscles, 
and  that  is  what  pla.y  does,"  he  said. 

The  speaker  received  special  applause  when  he 
took  a  good,  impassioned  fling  at  the  movies.  lie 
didn't  even  want  them  censored.  He  didn't  want 
them  at  all.  Apparently,  the  subject  M'as  very  near 
the  hearts  of  tlie  conference,  because,  as  soon  as  he 
mentioned  it,  the  audience  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
particular  notice. 

Distrusts  Picture  Shows. 

"1  distrust  the  morality  of  the  moving-picture 
people,"'  said  Professor  Lindeman.  "I  have  no  con- 
fidence at  all  that  they  know  how  to  teach  ethics  to 
the  young  of  the  day.  The  moving  picture  may  be 
informative,  but  it  can  never  be  educational." 

And  Professor  Lindeman  proceeded  to  give  his 
very  specific  reasons  for  strong  objection  to  this 
particular  form  of  recreation,  as  he  claims  that  the 
movie  is  "an  inhuman  machine"  to  which  the  eye 
cannot  adapt  itself;  that  in  the  movie  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse;  that  it  can't  pos- 
sibly be  used  educationally,  and  is  highly  and  dan- 
gerously commercial. 

"If  we  go  far  enough  with  the  movies,"  he  said, 
"we  will  degenerate  into  a  myopic,  purblind  race  of 
jellyfi.sh. 

"If  we  could  get  for  all  the  people  the  kind  of 
recreation  that  is  physically  energizing,  that  will 
make  us  mentally  alert  and  give  us  joy,  we'd  have 
enough  overflow  of  spiritual  dynamics  to  run  the 
twentieth  century,"  said  Professor  Lindeman  in 
closing. 


Poorhouses  are  filled  with  those  who  have  failed 
to  save. — Teaching  Children  How  to  Save. 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH. 

The  fourth  luneh-room  in  the  city  schools  of 
Raleigh  has  just  been  established  at  the  Thompson 
School.  The  school  committee  appropriated  $50  to- 
ward furnishing  the  room.  The  opening  was  duly 
celebrated.  A  member  of  the  school  board  suggested 
that  it  be  called  the  B.  Y.  C.  (Back-Yard  Cafe),  but 
the  children,  devotees  of  the  funny  sheet,  dubbed  it 
"Dinty  Moore's." 


that  cannot  be  reached  by  land,  either,  except  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  long  trail.  Will  Superintendent  Mar- 
tin please  furnish  the  story  of  what  Cherokee  is  do- 
ing educationally  ? 


The  New  York  World  recently  carried  an  adver- 
tisement making  public  a  list  of  approximately 
25,000  forgotten  accounts  in  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies of  that  State.  Such  publication  is  required 
every  five  j'ears  by  law,  and  the  list  ju.st  advertised 
is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  1916.  The  amounts 
are  not  given;  the  least  is  $5,  but  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  accounts  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Here  is  a  plain  warning  for  all  teachers :  Do  not  pile 
up  a  large  bank  account  and  then  go  away  and  for- 
get it. 


The  Mars  Hill  College  Quarterly  names  four 
alumni  which  that  school  has  given  to  the  State  as 
county  superintendents.  They  are  W.  H.  Hipps, 
Johnston  County;  E.  E.  Sams,  Lenoir  County; 
J.  Spurgeon  Edwards,  Montgomery  County;  F.  C. 
Sams,  Madison  Count}';  all  of  whom  are  IVIadison 
County  men  as  well.  This  is  a  showing  to  be  proud 
of,  and  difficult  to  duplicate.  By  the  way,  didn't  the 
M.  H.  C.  Quarterly  refer  somewhere  to  its  alumni  or 
alumnte  as  "Marsliillians"?  Now,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  equallj'  significant  if  not  more  musical 
Marshillese  1 


In  this  issue  is  an  account  of  the  school  activities 
of  the  State's  easternmost  county;  next  month  we 
should  like  to  print  a  story  of  what  the  westernmost 
county  is  doing,  if  we  only  had  the  story.  Having 
learned  something  of  the  conditions  in  the  county 
farthest  at  sea,  with  a  county-seat  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  land,  many  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  interested  also  in  the  educational  activities 
of  the   county  farthest  inland,   with   a   county-seat 


A  FEATURE  OF  OXFORD'S  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  BONDS. 

During  the  election  campaign  for  school  bonds, 
which  resulted  successfully  January  18,  the  Oxford 
High  School  issued  a  paper  called  "The  Bond 
Booster."  This  was  filled  with  informing  articles 
and  sensible  arguments,  long  and  short,  written  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue,  and 
highly  creditable  to  their  authors. 

In'  a  batch  of  short  items  under  the  head  of  ' '  Cou- 
pons" there  was  not  lacking  pith  and  a  sort  of  effec- 
tive humor.  For  instance,  the  condition  of  a  roof 
was  indicated  thus : 

"Big  rain  today.  Edgar  Reece  missed  his  English 
lesson,  as  it  was  his  time,  to  hold  the  umbrella  over 
the  teacher." 

And  tlie  crowded  conditions,  we  take  it,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  were  neatly  portrayed  in  a  "Coupon" 
like  this : 

"Head-on  collision  in  the  tenth  grade  class-room 
today.  Miss  Tate  forgot  to  back  out  when  Mrs. 
Fleming  came  in." 


SEND  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  PAPER. 

From  Mr.  Gay  W.  Allen,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Canton  (N.  C.)  High  School  Echo,  comes  the  follow- 
ing request : 

' '  The  Canton  High  School  is  publishing  a  monthly 
school  paper  called  'The  Echo.'  We  would  like  to 
exchange  with  other  schools.  Several  high  schools 
in  the  State  publisji  papers,  but  we  are  unable  to 
get  in  touch  with  many  of  them,  so  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  letting  it  be  known  that  we  would  like  to 
exchange  copies  with  other  schools." 

This  request  is .  gladly  printed,  in  the  hope  that 
every  one  of  our  schools  that  publishes  a  paper  and 
wishes  to  enlarge  its  exchange  list  will  communicate 
with  Mr.  Allen. 

That  a  still  wider  good  may  be  done,  let  every 
school  paper  send  one  copy  at  once  to  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  so  that  a  list  of  such  school  papers 
in  tlie  State  may  be  printed  as  soon  as  practicable, 
li^  the  information  is  not  carried  by  the  paper  itself, 
a  note  should  accompany  it  indicating  the  frequency 
of  publication,  the  price,  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  financed. 

The  Echo,  by  the  waj^,  is  rendered  self-supporting 
by  its  advertisements. 


CERTIFICATES    ON    HAIR-GROWING    NOT 
CONVERTIBLE. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  what  estimate  some 
teachers  place  on  the  proper  qualifications  for  teach- 
ing, and  Avhat  records  are  necessary  to  secure  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Last    month    we    received    communications    from 
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teachers  who  seem  to  think  they  can  purchase  a  cer- 
tificate. But  this  month  we  have  something  even 
more  remarkable. 

A  teaclu'r  has  secured  a  certificate  on  the  proper 
method  of  growing  hair.  It  was  granted  by  a  so- 
called  college  in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States  and 
certifies  to  tlie  fact  that  the  teacher  luis  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  practise  in  the 
college  and  is  pronounced  wortliy  of  graduation. 
Tlierefore,  the  institution  says:  "We  award  lier  the 
certificate  conferring  upoji  her  all  the  lionors  due  to 
superior  attainments,  and  recommend  lier  to  the 
valuable  consideration  of  the  public."  The  certifi- 
cate further  assures  the  public  tliat  tlie  teacher  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the 
method  of  growing  luiir.  The  teaclier,  in  submitting 
this  certificate,  wishes  tlie  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  accept  this  as  complete  fulfilment  for  a 
State  Elementary  Certificate. 

It  has  been  advised  that  she  first  try  her  remedy 
on  certain  notables  in  the  profession  who  are  a  little 
sliy  of  hair,  before  further  action  sliould  be  taken 
in  tlie  matter.  E.  C.  B. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL   PROGRESS  MEASURED   IN 
PERCENTAGES. 

The  recent  official  report  to  the  Governor  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, indicates  notable  progress  in  public-school 
education  in  North  Carolina.  Measured  in  percent- 
ages, some  important  phases  of  achievement  during 
the  two-year  period  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  tlie 
second  year  of  the  period  showed  an  unprecedented 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  12  per  cent. 

2.  During  the  same  year  the  average  annual  salary 
paid  to  city  teachers  increased  more  than  28  per 
cent. 

S.  The  average  annual  salaries  paid  to  rural  teacli- 
ers  during  the  same  year  increased  more  tlian  53  per 
cent. 

4.  The  increase  in  total  amount  paid  for  teaching 
and  supervision  was  more  than  65  per  cent. 

5.  The  increase  in  outlay  for  new  buildings,  sites, 
and  repairs  was  188  per  cent. 

6.  The  increase  of  total  expenditure  for  cost  of 
teaching,  supervision,  operation  of  plants,  adminis- 
tration, new  buildings,  repairs,  was  more  than  81 
per  cent. 

7.  The-  total  enrollment  of  pupils  increased  nearly 
17  per  cent. 

8.  The  average  daily  attendance  increased  more 
than  23  per  cent. 

9.  The  increase  in  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  in  city  schools  was  just  under  9  per  cent. 

10.  The  increase  in  the  average  leiigtli  of  tlie  term 
in!  rural  schools  was  more  than  22  per  cent. 

11.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property 
during  the  last  j-ear  was  more  than  48  per  cent. 

12.  Of  the  7,627  teachers  who  attended  the  sum- 


mer schools,  the  number  wlio  gained  credits  which 
raised  tlie  value  of  their  certificates  was  .5,.571,  or 
more  tluui  73  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina  the  schoolmaster  is  glued  to  his 
task  and  is  getting  results.  A  little  more  of  this, 
and  some  rather  disagreeable  things  in  the  recent 
re]iort  of  tlie  Educational  Commission  will  be  as 
completely  forgotten  as  the  passing  discomfort  im- 
parted by  fragments  of  an  exploded  snowball  trick- 
ling down  inside  one's  collar. 


THE  MOVING  PICTURE   AS  AN   EDUCATING 
FORCE. 

Professor  Lindemaii  doesn't  want  the  movies  cen- 
sored. He  doesn't  want  them  at  all.  He  distrusts 
the  morals  of  the  moving-picture  people  and  has  no 
confidence  in  tlieir  capacity  to  teacli  ethics  to  the 
young.  Informative  the  movie  may  be,  but  educa- 
tional never.  Enougli  of  tlie  movies  and  we'll  "de- 
generate into  a  myopic,  purblind  race  of  .jellyfish." 
Thus  is  good  newspaper  copy  made  of  what  was 
doubtless  a  tliorough  and  well-thought-out  discus- 
sion of  a  serious  moral  if  not  pliysical  menace. 

Meanwhile,  the  moving  picture  is  doing  its  work 
as  an  educational  force.  More  than  a  decade  ago, 
when  only  about  4,000,000  people  attended  the 
movies  daily  in  the  United  States,  North  Carolina 
Education  published  an  article  by  a  well-known 
North  Carolina  educator,  now  occupying  an  even 
larger  place  in  public  education,  calling  attention  to 
the  moving  picture  as  one  of  the  unused  forces  in 
education,  and  pointing  out  ways  in  which  it  could 
be  helpfully  used  in  the  schools.  Tliat  was  eleven 
years  ago.  Now,  near  8,000,000  (perhaps  10.000,000) 
people  attend  the  movies  every. day,  and  the  receipts 
of  .'|i800,000,000  a  year  place  tjie  movie,  in  the  volume 
of  business  done,  just  fifth  from  tlie  top  among  the 
big  businesses  of  the  country. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  an  account  of  tlie  mov- 
ing picture  in  one  of  the  Winston-Salem  schools. 
Tlie  primary  object  of  its  use,  it  is  .said,  is  educa- 
tional, the  word,  being  employed  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  instructional.  Other  uses  were  for  pur- 
poses of  entertainment  and  social  service.  And  a 
second  machine  is  to  be  installed,  tliat  there  may  be 
no  waiting  between  reels. 

Under  its  Department  of  Education  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  now  operating  nineteen  full-time 
county  systems  of  moving  pictures,  employing  forty- 
two  people  the  entire  year,  with  a  circulation  of  553 
reels.  These  are  shown  in  programs  of  six  reels,  of 
which  two  are  dramatic  or  historical,  two  purely 
educational,  and  two  for  amusement  or  recreation. 
Not  long  ago,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, investigating  the  use  of  moving  pictures  as  an 
aid  to  instruction,  found  that  of  5,500  elementary 
schools  examined,  3,720  were  equipped  with  project- 
ing machines,  and  that  of  4,500  higher-grade  institu- 
tions 2,680  had  machines.     Manifestly  the   moving 
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picture  has  become  in  an  instructional  way  a  tre- 
mendous educational  force  in  the  schools  and  is  des- 
tined to  take  a  yet  wider  place. 

But  so  long  as  8,000,000  of  our  people  daily  visit 
the  moving-picture  theaters,  the  active  educational 
effects  of  these  shows  cannot  be  disregarded.  No 
enterprise,  whether  for  purposes  of  instruction  or 
entertainment,  or  what  not,  can'  enlist  the  interested 
daily  attendance  of  so  many  people,  old  and  young, 
without  exerting  an  influence,  especially  upon  the 
young,  that  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  by  those 
to   whom   public   education   and   public   morals   are 


matters  of  sacred  concern.  The  effect,  whether  edu- 
cational, instructional,  informative,  or  suggestive,  is 
there — an  influence  is  exerted  and  an  effect  pro- 
duced. In  any  view,  the  public  moving-picture  show 
educates.  That  it  is  an  educational  force  of  such 
tremendous  reach  and  persistence  makes  it  impor- 
tant; that  it  is  to  such  an,  alarming  extent  corrupt- 
ing instead  of  ennobling  the  minds  and  debasing 
instead  of  reforming  the  morals  of  8,000,000  people, 
makes  of  the  public  moving-picture  show  a  menacing 
thing  that  should  be  censored,  drastically  censored, 
or  abolished. 


KNOW  YOUR  SCHOOL  WEEK  IN  THE  WINSTON-SALEM  SCHOOL 


By  Miss  Mary  Galium  Wiley. 


Our  primary  object  in  celebrating  Know-Your- 
School  Week  was  to  acquaint  the  people  of  our 
community  with  the  crowded  conditions  in  our 
schools,  and  thus  indirectly  give  impetus  to  the 
movement  on  foot  for  bigger  and  better  buildings. 

While  the  activities  of  the  campaign  were  to  be 
centered  in  the  high  school,  of  course  the  other 
schools  of  our  city  were  included  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  movement.  For  this  reason.  Superintendent 
Latham  requested  the  grade  and  primary  schools  to 
send  representatives  to  the  high  school  for  confer- 
ence with  the  cliairman  of  the  movement.  At  this 
conference  general  plans  were  given  the  elementary 
schools,  such  as  making  and  exhibiting  posters,  writ- 
ing compositions,  and  making  speeches  (with  a  type- 
written suggested  list  of  subjects),  entertaining  and 
thus  securing  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations,  observing  Tag  Day  and 
Visitors'  Day. 

These  general  plans  were  carried  out  by  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  and,  in  addition,  individual  plans  by 
various  schools ;  as,  for  instance.  West  End  School, 
the  oldest  school  in  our  system,  securing  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
opened  her  campaign  with  an  automobile  parade, 
and  followed  it  up  with  a  day  of  chapel  entertain- 
ment for  parents,  different  grades  being  responsible 
for  dift'erent  hours ;  and  a  day  for  visitors,  when  the 
lunch-room  served  lunch  to  the  mothers,  that  they 
might  see  how  their  children  fared.  At  another 
school,  Central  Grade,  the  young  students  them- 
selves took  charge  of  the  entertainment  for  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  in  their  own  origi- 
nal speeclies  made  public  what  they  considered  the 
needs  of  the  school. 

Tag  Day  was  observed  by  all  of  our  schools,  the 
High  School  using  green  tags  with  the  words  Know 
Your  School,  and  the  other  schools  using  pink,  with 
the  same  slogan.  The  purpose  of  Tag  Day  was  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  campaign,  each  pupil  being 
given  five  tags  to  dispose  of.  Thus,  more  than 
20,000  people  wearing  these  pink  or  green  tags 
showed  that  they  at  least  had  been  told  what 
"Know-Your-School  Week"  was,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  displaying  their  tags,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  thousands  of  others  to  the  movement. 

The  general  plan  of  our  High  School  campaign 
may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads — the  campaign 
for  interesting  the  public  at  large,  the  campaign  for 
getting  High  School  boys  and  girls  into  the  move- 
ment, and  the  campaign  for  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  alumni  of  the  school.    And  that  this  plan 


may  be  more  readily  be  seen,  it  is  here  given  in  out- 
line form. 
GKNKRAIj   plan   for   iqVOW-YOUR-SCHOOL   AVEEK 

IN  winston-saIjEM  high  school. 

A.  General  Publicity  Campaign. 

This  was  carried  on  by 

1.  Ministerial  Association,  from  pulpits  of  the  city, 
December  6,  1920. 

2.  Daily  newspapers  (morning  and  evening,  for 
one  week),  by 

a.  Editorials. 

b.  Articles  by  newspaper  men. 

c.  Space  of  two  or  more  columns  daily  in  each 
paper  filled  with  student  communications  in  form  of 
open  letters,  compositions,  original  verse  and  stories, 
all  bearing  on  the  crowded  conditions  at  the  High 
School. 

d.  News  items  furnished  by  publicity  committee 
of  High  School,  before  and  during  the  week. 

3.  School  News  "Extra." 

4.  Posters  made  by  High  School  students  of  every 
grade  and  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  High  School 
and  in  store  windows. 

5.  A  sticker,  "Think,"  selected  from  a  number 
prepared  in  Eleventh  English,  printed  by  the  print- 
ing'department,  and  exhibited  in  more  than  one 
luindred  front  doors  and  windows  downtown. 

6.  Tag  Day. 

7.  Four-minute  student-speakers  before  meetings 
of  Woman's  Club,  Kiwanis,  and  Rotary. 

8.  Student  letters  to  prominent  citizens — men  and 
women. 

9.  Visitors'  Day. 

10.  Original  play,  Madame  High  School  at  Home. 

B.  Specific  Campaign  for  Interesting  Students. 

1.  Centering  the  work  of  the  English  composition 
classes  on  the  preparing  of  speeches,  the  writing  of 
articles  for  publication,  and  the  composing  of  letters. 

2.  Interesting  _the  commercial  department- by  hav- 
ing letters  typewritten  and  addressed,  and  by  exhib- 
iting in  downtown  windows  specimens  of  work  done 
by  the  penmanship,  the  bookkeeping,  and  the  type- 
writing classes. 

3.  Utilizing  the  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  by 
having  lettering  done  on  })osters,  and  posters  de- 
signed. 

4.  Making  use  of  the  printing  department  by  the 
publication  of  The  Extra  (School  News),  the  getting 
out  of  the  tags,  the  printing  of  programs  for  the 
play,  and  two  hundred  copies  of  "Think." 

5.  Interesting  the  manual-training  department  by 
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an  exhibition  of  articles  made  in  a  prominent  down- 
town window. 

6.  Securing  tlie  co-operation  of  the  cosmetic- 
science  department  by  an  exhibition  of  sewing  and 
millinery  in  a  downtown  window,  and  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  menu  for  the  reception,  and  serving  at 
the  reception. 

7.  Arousing  enthusiasm  of  student  body  by  school 
assemblies — one  conducted  by  the  students  them- 
selves, the  other  b_y  the  alumni. 

C.  Campaign  for  Interesting  the  Alumni. 

1.  Appeal  through  telephone,  by  letter,  through 
daily  press. 

2.  Personal  invitations  to  the  senior  play,  issued 
by  the  senior  English  class. 

3.  School  assembly. 

4.  Senior  play,  "Madame  High  School  at  Home," 
and  reception  afterwards. 

5.  Organization  of  Alumni  Association. 

To  keep  up  the  interest  from  day  to  day,  a  sched- 
ule was  posted  for  the  entire  week,  with  each  day  a 
special  feature  or  two.  Sunday,  December  6,  1920, 
was  Pulpit  Day ;  Monday,  Tag  Day ;  Tuesday, 
Madame  High  School  at  Home  (senior  play),  with 
reception  afterwards,  and  organization  of  alumni ; 
Wednesday,  Student  Assembly;  Thursday,  Poster 
Day  and  exhibition  of  departmental  work ;  Friday, 
Vi.sitors'  Day  and  Alumni-Student  Assembly. 

Co-operation  of  the  High  School  Faculty. 

To  carry  out  the  above  plan  successfully,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
High  School  faculty.  Therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  the  general  plan  for  the  week  M^as  outlined 
and  individual  teachers  asked  to  assume  definite  re- 
sponsibilities; as,  for  instance,  the  getting  out  of  the 
tags  was  put  into  th'e  hands  of  the  manager  of  the 
print-shop ;  the  head  of  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ment was  asked  to  plan  out  the  details  of  the  recep- 
tion; the  teacher  of  the  ty]iewriting  to  oversee  the 
copying  and  addressing  of  letters;  and  the  teacher 
of  the  mechanical  drawing  to  oversee  the  lettering 
of  the  posters.  Special  care  was  taken  that  the  right 
person  be  put  in  charge  of  the  right  assignment. 
One  of  the  men  teachers  was  appointed  to  see  the 
editors  of  the  two  dailies  and  enlist  their  co-opera- 
tion; another  was  asked  to  arrange  places  for  the 
department  to  exhibit  their  work  downtown ;  an- 
other, to  see  about  the  placing  of  the  posters  in  con- 
spicuous windows;  the  principal  of  our  school  Avas 
asked  to  arrange  for  the  alumni  speakers  at  the  Fri- 
day assembly.  Four  teachers,  representing  different 
denominations,  were  placed  on  a  committee  to  re- 
quest the  ministers  of  the  community  to  preach, 
December  6,  on  some  phase  of  education.  One 
teacher  had  charge  of  the  arousing  of  the  alumni ; 
another  was  asked  to  secure  permission  from  the 
various  clubs  in  town  for  our  student-speakers  to 
address  them  during  the  week;  another,  to  prepare 
slogans  for  the  students  to  use  on  their  posters; 
another,  to  work  with  the  head  of  the  printing  de- 
partment in  getting  out  the  tags;  another,  to  have 
general  oversight  of  the  making  and  placing  of  the 
posters.  Upon  the  English  department,  of  course, 
fell  the  responsibility  of  awakening  the  student  body 
through  composition  work,  oral  and  written ;  of  sup- 
plying the  press  with  interesting  original  material 
from  the  daily  class  work,  and  of  keening  up  the 
interest  from  day  to  day.  One  English  teacher, 
with  two  seniors  under  her,  formed  a  publicity  com- 
mittee to  see  that  the  daily  papers,  morning  and 


afternoon,  were  supplied  with  fresh  news,  previous 
to  the  campaign  and  during  it.  Two  other  English 
teachers  saw  to  it  that  an  interesting  Know-Your- 
School  News  was  issued  during  the  week,  and  that 
the  Black  and  Gold,  the  High  School  magazine, 
issued  quarterly,  came  out  also  during  the  cam- 
paign, with  a  special  Know-Your-School  department. 
Of  course,  the  upper  classes  were  expected  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  phases  of  the  campaign,  and  so  the 
head  of  the  English  department,  through  her  classes, 
worked  up  the  Student  Assembly,  the  speech-mak- 
ing and  letter-writing  and  the  senior  play,  Madame 
High  School  at  Home. 

The  hundred  or  more  student  letters  mailed  to 
"key"  citizens,  men  and  women,  during  Know- 
Your-School  Week,  did  much  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  community  upon  conditions  existing  in  our 
school.  The  first  letter  to  an  individual,  in  many 
instances,  was  followed  up  by  a  second  letter,  writ- 
ten by  another  pupil,  and  in  some  instances  by  a 
third  and  even  a  fourth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  Student  Assembly.  At  the  assembly, 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  seniors,  certain  students 
pretended  to  be  representatives  from  various  walks 
of  life,  and  in  their  own  words  told  why,  from  their 
point  of  view,  our  present  High  School  building  was 
inadeqiiate.  With  fitting  words,  and  in  a  bright, 
interesting  way,  the  presiding  senior  introduced 
each  speaker — the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  public- 
spirited  citizen,  the  eighth-grader,  the  senior,  the 
taxpa.yer,  the  teacher,  the  citizen-with-foresight,  the 
educational  expert. 

The  speech-making  before  the  clubs  of  the  city  did 
much  to  further  our  campaign  for  bigger  and  better 
buildings,  and  brought  out  such  comments  from  the 
papers  as  the  following,  from  the  Twin-City-  Dailv 
Sentinel  of  December  8,  1920 : 

"  'If  you  people,  after  such  convinoing  talks  as  these, 
do  not  give  the  High  School  students  the  facilities  they 
should  have,  I  don't  know  what  can  be  the  matter,'  said 
Mr.  J.  M.  Cecil,  well  known  advertising  man,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  a  visitor  at  the  meeting  (the  Rotary 
Club),  in  complimenting  Misses  Dunklee  and  Crowther 
on  their  talks.     And  that  was  the  general  opinion." 

The  posters  made  by  the  pupils  attracted  much 
attention,  as  did  also  the  small  placard,  "Think," 
pasted  behind  plate-glass  doors  of  busy  stores. 

As  we  look  back  upon  our  campaign  and  view  it 
from  every  standpoint,  we  feel  that  our  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  the  people  of  Winston-Salem  realize 
the  crowded  conditions  in  our  schools  were  worth 
while ;  and  since  we  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  opened  by  Know-Your-School 
Week,  we  feel  confident  that  good  results  will  fol- 
low. And  so,  more  than  ever,  are  we  impressed  with 
the  truth :   It  pays  to  advertise. 

As  Dr.  Claxton's  proclamation  for  the  observance 
of  Know-Your-School  was  not  sent  out  until  Novem- 
ber, and  as  it  came  at  the  very  time  we  were  putting 
forth  our  energies  on  the  Better-Speech  Campaign, 
less  than  a  month  (with  Thanksgiving  holidays  in- 
tervening) was  given  for  the  planning  of  the  cam- 
paign, with  all  of  its  details,  the  preparations  for 
its  successful  carrying  out,  and  the  campaign  itself. 


Waste  of  material  is  a  common  American  practice 
among  rich  and  poor  alike.  —  Teaching  Children 
How  to  Save. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Joy  and  Health  Through  Phiy, 
Kealtli  Training  tor  Teachers,  and 
llural  School  Playgrounds  and 
Equipment  are  three  comparatively 
recent  bulletins  for  teachers  that  to 
those  interested  in  these  subjecs 
are  well  worth  the  time  it  takes  to 
read  them.  For  copies,  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

n    n    n 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C,  publishes  a  Monthly 
Record  of  Current  Educational  Pub- 
lications, which  includes  lists  of  both 
books  and  magazine  articles.  Thes3 
lists  are  classified  and  will  be  found 
useful  to  students  of  current  educa- 
tional thought.  A  file  of  these 
monthly  records  will  provide  a  con- 
venient current  bibliography  on  a 
variety  of  educational  topics. 
H     H     H 

Dr.  L.  A.  Williams  is  shortly  to 
publish  a  book  on  the  history  of  sec- 
ondary education,  says  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Record.  Soon 
to  appear  also  are  his  survey  of  the 
public  schools  of  Wake  County  (on 
the  same  plan  as  the  survey  of 
Orange  County  schools)  and  a  some- 
what similar  survey  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  schools,  the  latter  being  a 
study  of  a  typical  school  system  in  a 
small  town. 

t     II      H 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Record  says  that  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight 
is  making  a  collection  of  "Readings 
in  Southern  Educational  History"  to 
illustrate  the  historical  development 
of  public  education  in  the  South.  He 
is  continuing  his  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  education'  in  the  South,  lay- 
ing under  tribute  both  original  and 
secondary  materials,  and  will  pub- 
lish the  study  in  book  form.  Two 
papers  of  this  study  have  already 
appeared:  "The  Academy  Movement 
in  the  South"  and  "Reconstruction 
and  Education  In  South  Carolina." 

H     n     H 

Heralded  as  a  book  that  "caused 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  spell- 
ing in  the  Minneapolis  high  schools," 
comes  High  School  Spelling  (Lloyd 
Adams  Noble,  New  York  City,  2  0 
'"ents),  a  3  2-page  speller  in  pamph- 
let form  that  is  supplied  to  classes 
for  15  cents.  Prom  beginning  to 
end,  it  is  packed  with  words  over 
which  the  unskilled  so  often  trij  and 
with  exercises  for  drill  in  their  cor- 
rect form  and  use.  Not  the  least  of 
its  merits  is  the  plan  of  pronuncia- 
tion lists  which  guards  the  pupil 
against  many  a  pitfall  in  speech. 


Cloth.     151  pages.     D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,   Boston. 

This  book  provides  a  new  range  of 
subjects  for  supplementary  reading 
in  the  grades  in  the  form  of  stories 
of  the  greatest  inventions-  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  told  to  children. 
A  direct  appeal  to  human  interest  is 
made  in  the  narration.  The  chap- 
ters discuss  from  the  juvenile  point 
of  view  the  following:  (I)  How  the 
Sewing  Machine  Won  Favor,  (II) 
Ijong-Distance  Talking.  (Ill)  A  New 
Era  in  Lighting,  (IV)  The  Triumph 
of  Goodyear,  (V)'  The  Easier  Way 
of  Printing,  (VI)  Anna  Holman's 
Daguerreotype,  (VII)  The  Story  of 
the  Reaper,  (VIII)  Grandma's  In- 
iroduction  to  Electric  Cars.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  go  into  elaborate 
detail,  but  the  essential  facts  per- 
taining to  the  great  inventions  are 
set  forth  in  an  engaging  style  whic'i 
is  already  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Stone  and  Pickett  books  for 
young  people. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 
Wake    Forest   Announces   Debates. 

The  Wake  Forest  Intercollegiate 
Debate  committe  has  about  completed 
the  arrangements  for  the  1921  sched- 
ule of  debates  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  Wake  Forest  will  meet. 

As  usual  Wake  Forest  will  meet 
Baylor  University  of  Texas,  and  this 
year  that  event  will  take  place  before 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  May.  For  the  past  several 
years  Wake  Forest  and  Baylor  have 
debated  and  forensic  honors  between 
the  two  institutions  are  about  even. 
The  other  out-of-State  contest  will  be 
with  Mercer  University  of  Macon,  Ga  . 
iuid  the  date  Is  April  21.  Incidentally 
this  date  is  the  same  date  that  Wake 
Forest  plays  Mercer  in  baseball. 

The  only  debate  scheduled  with  n 
North  Carolina  institution  is  with  Da- 
vidson College.  This  debate  will  be 
held  in  Raleigh  and  the  date  will  prob- 
ably be  April  1.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  several  years  that  Wake  Forest 
has  met  a  North  Carolina  college  in 
th's  line  of  college  activities  and  much 
interest  Is  being  manifested  over  this 
event. 


Famous  Days  in  The  Centui-y  of 
Invention.  By  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and 
M.  Grace  Pickett.     Fully  illustrated. 


Essentials   of   Good   Teaching.     By 

Edwin  A.  Turner,  of  the  Illinois 
Slate  Normal  University,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  President  L.  D.  Coff- 
man  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Cloth.  284  pp.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  Boston. 

The  author  has  drawn  upon  his 
experience,  in  training  teachers  and 
has  set  forth  in  the  fifteen  chapters 
of  the  book  what  is  described  as 
"The  Essentials  of  Good  Teaching." 


In  discussing  the  aim  of  public 
school  teaching  he  states  the  merits 
ol  the  various  aims  that  are  pro- 
moted by  special  groups  of  reform- 
ers. There  are  two  chapters  upon 
the  growth  and  organization  of  the 
iuibject  matter  which  present  exactly 
what  the  elementary  teacher  needs 
to  know.  There  is  an  excellent  chap- 
ter upon  the  child  factor  in  method, 
and  another  upon  teaching  based 
upon  ways  of  learning.  A  somewhat 
unusual  series  of  chapters  occupies 
the  middle  space  in  the  book.  These 
discuss  the  emotional  factor  in 
teaching,  means  of  generating'  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  character  of  ef- 
fective stimuli.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  treats  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  already  set  forth.  The 
last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
standards  of  measuring  the  results 
of  teaching,  and  there  is  ample  pre- 
sentation of  the  latest  applications 
of  objective  standards  and  tests. 
The  book  has  an  analytical  index, 
and  will  prove  of  service  to  teachers 
both  experienced  and  inexperienced 
who  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
period  of  improvement. 

Teachers — Become  Railwa^y 

Mail  Clerks 

$1600  to  $2300  Year 

The  United  States  Government 
needs  Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Both 
men  and  women  over  seventeen  are 
eligible.  Women  are  assigned  to  of. 
fice  positions  .in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service.  Examinations  are  held 
everywhere!  every  month.  Write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G-235,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates,  and  places,  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


February,  1921.] 
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State    School    News 


Invontory-of-K<)uipiiiMit  Day  in 
Cabarrus. 

To  the  Editor  of  North  C.ibolina  Education  : 

We  will  have  "North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools"  on  Friday, 
February  11.  Each  principal  will 
make  a  complete  equipment  report 
of  her  school  plant  on  that  day, 
showing  what  the  plant  has  and  does 
not  have. 

To  obtain  uniformity  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  a  blank  form  for  these 
reports  was  prepared  and  supplied  in 
advance  to  the  schools.  This  is  called 
the  "Equipment  Report"  of  blank 
school,  blank  race,  blank  district. 
blank  township,  etc.  This  question- 
naire provides  for  particular  inform- 
ation under  three  heads:  (1) 
Grounds,  (2)  Building,  and  (3) 
Equipment. 

When  completed,  copies  of  these 
reports  will  be  filed — one  with  the 
committee  and  one  in  the  county  su- 
perintendent's office.  After  the  day 
is  over,  the  superintendent  will  have 
exact  information  of  each  and  every 
school — an   inventory. 

We  shall  try  to  make  the  day 
function  in  supplying  what  the  re- 
ports show  that  the  schools  do  not 
have. 

J.   B.   ROBERTSON, 
County   Superintendent. 


Now  Lunch-Hour  Plan  in  Halifax. 

To  the  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education  : 

One  of  our  rural  schools  inaugu- 
rated a  new  lunch  plan  that  is  an 
interesting  departure  from  the  usual. 
One  of  the  girls  from  the  school 
wrote  me  about  it,  and  I  am  append- 


ing her  letter  for  publication   if  you 
would  like  to  use  it. 

ANNIE    M.   CHERRY, 
Rural  School  Supervisor. 
[Letter] 

I  thought  1  would  write  to  let  you 
know  about  our  new  lunch  plan.  The 
old  one,  as  you  know,  was  that  every 
child  ate  his  dinner  in  a  big  hurry. 
When  the  bell  rang  at  12  o'clock  and 
the  lines  were  dismissed,  many  of 
the  children  "grabbed"  their  dinner 
in  their  hands  and  ran  to  the  ball 
grounds,  cramming  as  they  went.  A 
few  of  them  would  sit  down  to  eat. 
but  very  few  took  the  time  that  they 
should.  Our  teachers  thought  that 
it  was  not  good  for  our  health,  so 
they  organized  a  new  plan. 

The  new  plan  is,  that  just  before 
dinner  each  teacher  sends  out  one  of 
the  larger  boys,  to  get  some  water  in 
a  pail.  Then  she  marches  her  pupils 
out,  and  pours  a  dipper  of  water  over 
each  pupil's  hands.  One  of  the  pu. 
pils  then  takes  the  dippei'  and  pours 
water  on  the  teacher's  hands.  When 
the  hands  are  all  washed,  the  teacher 
and  pupils  march  back  to  their  room 
to  get  dinner.  We  sit  in  our  desks  to 
eat.  It  usually  takes  about  twenty 
minutes.  During  the  time  we  are 
eating,  we  play  "tea-kettle,"  "cat," 
and  any  other  simple  game  that  we 
can  think  of.  If  we  get  tired  of 
playing,  we  talk  about  anything  that 
interests  us. 

Then  we  are  let  out  only  ten  min- 
utes to  get  water.  We  do  not  have 
long,  for  we  have  our  play  period  of 
a  half-hour  at  recess  in  the  morning. 
We  all  like  this  plan,  and  hope  that 


CONSIDER  THESE  FACTS 


You  are  now  in  the  earning  period  of  life. 

Your  earning  capacity  will  diminish  as  your  age  increases. 

Savings   are   bard   to   make   and   rarely   accumulate,   unless    made 

systematically. 
A  saving  of  about  13  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  $1,000  Twenty  Year 
Endowment  Policy. 
(5)    The  Twenty  Year  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Maryland  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  the  following  advantages: 
(a)    Guarantees  to  pay  face  of  policy  at  maturity  or  in  event  of  prior 
death. 
Pays  a  dividend  each  year  which  may  be  used  to  reduce  premium. 
May  be  surrendered  any  year  after  third  for  proportional  settle- 
ments. 
Cash  loans  may  be  secured  on  it,  without  other  collateral  or  en- 
dorsement, 
(e)    Policy  is  non-forfeitable. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


(b) 
(c) 

(d) 


Consider  these  facts  and  write  for  further  particulars. 


B.  T.  COWPER,  Gen.  Agent, 

Citizens  Natir^nal  Bank  Building, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


you   will   like  it  just  as   well  as   the 
old  one. 

MARGARETTE   JOHNSON, 

(Pupil  from  Darlington  School, 

Halifax  County.) 

Halifax,  N.  C,  Jan.   12,  1921. 


North  Carolina  Approves 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  beg  to 
announce  that  the  following 
Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Business  English  text  -  books 
have  been  recommended  by  the 
North  Carolina  High  School 
Text-book  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

COURSE  IN  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND.  Cloth,  240  pp., 
$1.60.  A  Course  of  Forty  Les- 
sons in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System 
of  Shorthand,  designed  for  use 
in  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
This  work  is  officially  used  in  the 
High  Schools  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  large  cities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Chas.  E. 
Smith.  Fifteenth  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  cloth  $1.00. 
A  Scientific  Method  of  Mastering 
the  Keyboard  by  the  Sense  of 
Touch.  The  design  of  this  work 
is  to  teach  touch  typewriting  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  will 
operate  by  touch — will  have  an 
absolute  command  of  every  key 
on  the  keyboard,  and  be  able  to 
strike  any  key  more  readily 
without  looking  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  aid  of  sight. 

STYLE  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH.  234  pp.,  $1.10.  Sev- 
enth Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. This  new  treatise  will 
especially  appeal  to  the  teacher 
of  English  wherever  it  is  seen. 
Adopted  by  the  New  York  High 
Schools. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  free 
Correspondence  Course  for  Teach- 
ers in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Address 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


CtoV  5c3c\cycJl  9><J<^ 


We  will  send  you  ix>stpaid  any  school  or  colI«ge 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40/^ 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
ofScial  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARNES    and    NOBLE,    Inc. 
31-33-35  W.  15th  St.      New  York  City 
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AA'ake  Forest  Joins  Siimiiier  School 
Ranks. 

Following  the  unanimous  action  of 
tiie  trustees  a  few  days  ago,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  is  now  at  work 
on  plans  for  a  summer  school  at 
Wake  Forest  College.  The  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  President  W.  L. 
Poteat,  Prof.  A.  C.  Reid,  and  Prof. 
H.  T.  Hunter. 

The  decision  of  the  trustees  met 
v.'ith  approval  at  the  college,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  most  successful  sum- 
mer school  at  Wake  Forest  are 
bright.  The  plans  will  probably  in- 
clude provision  for  incorporating 
Meredith  College,  Chowan  College, 
and  Oxford  College  in  the  summer 
school,  thus  making  it  a  center  for 
Baptist  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  summer  school  will  be  espe- 
cially for  teachers,  regular  college 
students,  graduate  students,  and 
eleventh-grade  high.sohool  students 
wishing  to  make  up  delinquent  work 
and  also  to  get  off  college  rsquire- 
raents.  The  length  of  the  summer 
session  is  likely  to  be  six  weeks.  The 
faculty  for  the  summer  school  will 
consist  of  about  eighteen  professors, 
selected  from  the  various  Baptist 
colleges  in  the  State. 

Among  the  courses  which  will  be 
offered  will  be  Bible,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Education,  English,  History, 
Law,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  and  Philosophy. 
The  entire  physical  equipment  of 
Forest  College  will  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  summer  school,  and 
its  addition  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  North  Carolina  will  aid 
considerably  in  solving  the  problem 
of  education  in  the  State.  Credits 
will  be  granted  to  students  pursuing 
college  degrees,  toward  college  en- 
trance, and  certificates  will  be  given 
teachers  in  the  State.  As  soon  as 
the  committee  completes  its  program, 
they  will  submit  it  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  plans  will  be  made  for 
beginning  the  school  next  summer. 


Henderson    and    Winston-Saleni    Stu- 
dents Look  in  on  the  Legislature. 

Two-score  embryo  citizens,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  from  the  Henderson 
High  School,  and  the  rest  from  the 
Reynolda  School  at  Winston-Salem, 
came  down  a  few  days  ago  to  look  in 
on  the  General  Assembly.  Both 
houses  were  on  the  verge  of  adjourn- 
ing for  the  day  when  the  delegation 
got  here,  and  maybe  they  didn't  see 
enough  to  write  a  book  about,  but 
they  saw  something  of  the  machinery 
of  legislation. 

Colonel  Olds,  of  course,  took  them 
under  his  wing,  and  showed  them 
sights  enough  to  put  the  General  As- 
sembly away  in  the  background.  He 
brought  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  Senator  McCoin,  who 
hails  from  Henderson,  introduced  his 
neighbors'  children  as  the  "best, 
coming  from  the  best  town  in  North 
Carolina."     The  Winston-Salem  chil- 


dren liked  not  this,  claiming  for  their      is  to  see  in  Raleigh,  or  that  part  of 
own   village     both   size     and    quality      it  that  can  be  seen  in  one  day. 

above  all  else.  

The  Henderson  students  came 
across  the  country,  and  those  from 
Winston-Salem  on  the  morning  train. 
Colonel   Olds  showed   them   all  there 


The  Wake  Forest  College  faculty 
is  working  out  plans  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  be  among  the 
elective  courses  next  fall. 


SECRETARIES  WANTED! 

The   business    and   profession  ill    world   is    calling   for   intelligent    and    ambi- 
tious young  women   as  office  secretaries.      To  meet   this    demand   we  have 
started    a    thorough,    i)ractical    and    interesting    Secretarial    Course.      The 
training  leads   to  pleasant,   perma-  ry"         J      r-i  /^    11 

nent    and    well    paying    situations.  KlUS  S  BusineSS   College 

W  rite  for  catalog.  °  ^ 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


WRITE  FOR 

INTERESTING 

INFORMATION. 


FISK  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 

R.  A.  CL.iYTON,  Mgr., 

Birmingham,  A!a. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

M.   C.  ViCKEKS,  Mgr., 

New  O I  leans,  La. 

OHIO    VALLEY    TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 
A.  J.  Jolly,  Mgr., 
Mentor,  Ky.  Cincinnati,  O. 

SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
F.  "M.  8herid.\n,  Mgr., 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 
rXTERSTATE   TEACHERS'   BUREAU, 
F.  G.  Webb,  Mgr.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
NATIONAL    bureau'  OP    EDUCATION, 
J.  W.  Bl.\ie,  Mgr., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
SOUTH   ATLANTIC   TEACHERS' 
AGENCY, 

J.  A.  Mewboen,  Mgr., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 
Richmond,  Va. 
SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones.  Mgr., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 
Co'utnbia,  N.  C. 


THE   SOUTHERN 

ASSOCIATION   OF 

TEACHERS'   AGENCIES, 

all  members  of  which  are  independent  and 
responsible   in  mauagemcnt,   otTer  their 

UNITED  EFFORTS 

to 
TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS 

in  solving  the  problem  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  in  bringing  them  together  at 
the  moment  when  each  needs  the  other. 


A  New  Language  Text  With  Educational  Measurements 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  NEW  SERIES  WITH  NEW  FEATURES. 

-By  C.  ALPHONSO   SMITH, 
LIDA  B.  MOMURRY. 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series  is  interesting,  vital  and  effect- 
ive. From  the  rimes  and  jingles  to  its  treatment  of  grammar  in  the 
Third  Book  it  will  please  and  attract  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

DR.  M.  R.  TRABUE,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tests  (scientific  and  practical)  to  measure  the  teaching 
results  in  classes  using  the  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  Manual,  now  in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  tests 
based  on  the  lessons  in  the  series,  with  full  directions  for  giving  them 
and  comparing  the  progress  of  pupils  and  classes. 


Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Represented  by  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Alamance  Teachers  Appreciate  Their 
Iieaders. 

At  their  meeting,  January  8,  the 
Alamance  teachers  adopted  resofu- 
tions  expressive  ot  their  interest  in 
educational  progress  and  o£  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  work  of  their 
leaders.  These  resolves  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

1.  That  we  express  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Alamance  County 
our  gratitude  for  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  and  offer  the  board  our 
support  in  the  problems  which  lie 
before  it.  We  also  urge  the  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  to  reappoint 
the  members  whose  terms  expire  next 
July. 

2.  That  we  thank  Mr.  Terrell,  our 
able  and  efficient  superintendent,  for 
the  progress  he  has  made  in  making 
better  teachers  and  better  schools. 
With  7  6  per  cent  of  our  teachers 
holding  first-grade  State  certificates, 
we  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools  has  increased  100  per  cent. 
To  Mr.  Terrell  we  give  the  credit. 

3.  That  we  most  heartily  endorse 
the  State's  education  program  to  be 
presented  to  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  that  we  urge 
our  representative  to  stand  by  it. 


Flag  Day  at  Scott's  Hill. 

Sunday,  November  28,  1920,  was 
known  as  Flag  Day  at  Scott's  Hill. 
The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  col- 
ored school  had  gotten  together  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  friends,  bought 
a  very  fine  American  flag  for  their 
school  and  community. 

The  occasion  of  the  raising  of  this 
flag  was  very  fittingly  observed. 
Among  some  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures were  the  singing  of  patriotic 
songs  and  flag  demonstration  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  ad- 
dresses ot  Supt.  W.  A.  Graham  and 
Assistant  Supt.  W.  Catlett,  the  one 
on  "Citizenship"  and  the  other  on 
"The  Effects  of  Education  on  Civil- 
ization." 

The  principal  of  the  Williston  In- 
dustrial School  was  also  present  and 
spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons 
of  the  school. 

The  speakers  congratulated  the 
Scott's  Hill  community  on  its  very 
fine  school-house,  a  Rosenwald 
building.  The  teachers  are  Mrs.  E. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Elsie  Henry.  They 
are  both  doing  good  work. 

D.   C.   V. 


The  $25,000  art  collection  recently 
donated  to  Flora  Macdonald  College 
by  J.  Kennedy  Tod  has  been  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  Red  Springs 
school.  The  37  paintings  consist  of 
landscapes,  portraitures,  and  ma- 
rines, the  work  of  well  known  artists. 
Mr.  Tod,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  is  a 
wealthy  business  man  of  New  York 
City. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Summer  School,  1921 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South.) 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Full  Session,  Twelve  Weeks. 

Fii'.st  Teiiii,  June  13  to  July  21;  .Second  Tenn,  July  32  t«  August  31. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  for  teachers,  college  students  and  those  preparing 
for  college.  Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.  Unexcelled  summer  cli- 
mate in  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee.  Improved  dormitory  facilities.  New 
academic  buildings.     Room  reservations  should  be  made  early. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE    14  TO    JULY   26,    1921 


Courses  Offereil: — Bible,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Education,  English, 
Greek,  History,  Law,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Psychology. 

Ktudent.s'  Admitted: — Undergraduate  college  students,  men  and 
women;  Graduate  students,  men  and  women;  Teachers,  men 
and  women;  Eleventh  grade  high  school  students  desiring  to 
remove  conditions  for  college  entrance;  Law  students. 

Faculty  and  Fees  will  be  announced  immediately. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

PROFESSOR  H.  T.  HUNTER, 

Department  of  Education,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

SUMIMER    QUARTER. 
First  Term,  June  20-July  30. 
Second  Term,  August  1— September  3,  1921. 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year,  the 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  the  same  in  character 
and  in  credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  many  professional  courses  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  are  given  to  meet  certificate  requirements  which  are 
not  offered  in  the  regular  session.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  can  give  only  six 
weeks  to  the  work,  but  who  desire  University  credit.  Students  may 
enter  for  either  term  or  both. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work.  The 
Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters.  Several 
hundred  different  courses  offered.  The  most  beautiful  and  unique 
campus  in  America.  Pleasant  Summer  Climate.  Comfortable  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates.  Entertainments,  Excursions,  Music 
Festival.     For  illustrated  folder  and  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.  G.   MAPHIS,  Dean,   University,  Virginia. 
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University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Thirty-fourth  Session  June  21 — August  4,  1921 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Jlodern  Department  of  Edu-atiou  oft'eiiug  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,-  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling',  Plays  and  Games,  and  Physical  Education. 

Courses  in  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  together  with  Special  Courses  and  Semi- 
nars for   Superintendents   of  Public  Welfare   and  professional  Social  Workers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music   Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practiv'al  Teachers.  Supervisors,  and  Supcn'intendents  of 
successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses — Registration  1147  in  1920 — Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  l.st.     Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 
For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director,      ...      Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

June  15" July  27,  192L 


Content  and  Method  courses  carefully  adapted   to   each,  grade   and   each   type    of   elementary 
school. 

Convenient   and   Comfortable    accommodations  for  1000  teachers  upon  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  and  dining-room. 

College  and  graduate  credit  for  those  complying  with  college  regulations. 

High-school  teachers,  elementary  and  high-schcol  principals,  and  supervisors  may  enter  courses 
leading  to   bachelor   or  masters  degree   and   state   ccrtilicates. 

Courses  in  Home  Economies,  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  Public-School  Music,  Community  Organ- 
ization and  Recreation,  Millinery,  and  Physical  Education. 

A  wide  variety  of  college  courses  for  those  desiring  only  academic  work. 

The  library,  equipment,  and  Teachers'  Bureau  of  the  College  will  be  at  the  service  of  students. 

Entire  expenses,  $42.00  for  session.     For  dormitory  reservations  or  further  information,  write 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director,      -     -     Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  and  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  located  in  the  midst  of  the  MOST  Rp:STFUL,  SATISFYING  AND  INSPIRING 
SCENERY  in  AMERICA,  where  lofty  mountains,  gorgeous  sunsets,  bracing  days,  cool  nights  and  spark- 
ling mountain  streams  make  unspeakably  precious  memories  for  the  teacher,  where  nature  invigorates  and 
stimulates  the  desire  to  know  and  to  improve. 

THE  FOURTH  SESSION  of  the  Asheville  Summer  School  begins  JUNE  FIFTEENTH  and  continues 
for  six  weeks. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  COURSES  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and 
High  School  Teachers,   Supervisors,   Principals  and   Superintendents. 

STRONG  FACULTY  of  forty.eight  instructors,.- thirty  of  whom  have  taught  in  the  best  summer  schools 
in  the  country. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  Room  and  board,  thirty-six  dollars  for  six  weeks.  All  beds  single.  Use 
of  bed  linen  and  its  laundering,  four  dollars.  Registration  fee  for  three  courses,  ten  dollars.  Rooms  may 
be  reserved  by  sending  in  five  dollars  of  this     amount.     Reduced  railroad  summer  rates  to  Asheville. 

NORMAL  CAMPUS  one  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  principal  street-car  line,  fifteen  minutes 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT   now   ready.      Complete  announcement  ready  March  first. 


JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  President, 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


PRANG 

WATERCOLORS 

SET     NS  6 


Popular 

COLOR  MEDIUMS 
of  Unsurpassed  Advantages 
to  Every  Student  and 
Teacher 


Order  these 
three  Color  Specialties 
•  today  from  your 
Stationer 


THE  AMERiaN  CRAYON  CO. 
"PIONEER  CRAYOM  MFG." 
SANDUSKY,  0.  NEW  YORK 
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Last  Year's  Tracks™ 

Is  your  class  still  in  them  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  follow  a  course  that  keeps  pace  with  the  child's  growing 
powers  and  gives  fresh  stimulus  to  his  interests  ?    Have  you  considered  the 

Frye-Atwood  Geographical  Series 

While  the  co-authors  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  entire  series,  each  has  taken  one 
book  for  his  special  care.  The  results :  Book  Two  is  not  simply  an  elaboration  of 
Book  One  but  approaches  the  subject  from  a  new  angle. 

Book  One  (by  Alexis  E.  Frye)  makes  geography  Book  Two  (by  Wallace  W.  Atwood)  is  the  first 
the  fascinating  story  of  home  life  and  child  life  in  American  textbook  based  throughout  on  the  "re- 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Here  in  simple  form  gional"  treatment  of  geography  and  the  first  to  pro- 
-are  the  minimum  essentials  of  geography  that  the  vide  a  full  set  of  regional  maps.  It  is  richer  in  prob- 
child  must  have  as  a  background  for  his  later  work.  lem  material  than  any  other  geography  published. 

Here  is  a  course  new  in  treatment,  new  in  content,  new  in  purpose.    Human  geog- 
raphy is  the  keynote.    Are  you  interested  in  this  remarkable  series? 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Represented  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  educated  man  is  supposed  to  know  "what  has  taken  place  on  this 
planet  before  his  own  arrival,  to  understand  the  growth  and  nature  of  civ- 
ilization and  its  institutions,  and  above  all  to  understand  his  own  potential- 
ities ....,  his  own  kinship  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  ever  developing 
political  unity  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Wells,  in  1200  fascinating  pages  of  his  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY,  has 
made  this  information  not  only  concretely  accessible,  but  actually  irresisti- 
ble for  the  reading  public.  He  floods  vast  arid  spots  of  ignorance  with  a 
fresh,  vital  treatment  of  historical  material  long  buried  in  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  specialists ;  he  co-ordinates  and  hands  back  to  us  in  usable  form 
that  which  we  did  not  know. 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 
Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

In  two  volumes 
Special  price  to  teachers  $8.40  net,  postpaid 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Buy  a  set  for  your  private  library — put  sets  in  your  schools 
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To  Know  Them  is  to  Use  Them 


Coe  and  Christie's  Story  Hour 
Readers 

"Seeing  is  believing."  When  j-ou  Unow  these  de- 
lightful books  with  their  much-loved  Mother  Goose 
rimes,  their  sldlfully  developed  stories,  their  simple 
and  ell'ecti\  e  phonetic  work,  their  Perception  Cards 
with  which  teachers  and  pupils  iilay  interesting 
games,  and  their  Chart  which  is  more  beautiful,  more 
complete  and  more  adaptable  than  any  other  chart 
ever  publislied  you  understand  why  Stori/  Hour  Read- 
ers aeeompUsh  Iheir  remarlcahlc  rcswlfs. 


Pearson  and  Kirciiwey's  Essentials 
of  English 

These  t>ot)ks  are  strong  at  all  points.  They  are  not 
faddish  or  extreme.  They  give  special  prominence 
to  oral  work  with  the  utmost  attention  to  those  de- 
tails in  written  work  in  wliich  the  average  pupil 
needs  daily  training. 

Their  sympathetic  understanding  of  boys  and  girls, 
the  unhackneyed  material  and  method,  the  oral  and 
written  work  closely  correlated,  the  thorough  teach- 
ing of  grammar,  make  this  series  remarkably  success- 
ful. 


Webster's  Shorter  School  Dictionary 

Unique  among  small  dictionaries  in  making  gram- 
matical difficulties  clear.  Contains  also  technical  and 
scientitic  words  needed  by  elementary  pupils. 


Webster's  Elementary  School  Dictionary 

Unusual  attention  is  devoted  to  making  a  word's 
meaning  clear  to  immature  minds.  Meets  the  needs 
of  all  elementary  grades. 


WEBSTER'S  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

Presents  the  largest  number  of  words  ever  included  in  a  school  dictionary. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

'p  HE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  the  most 
modern,  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all  the  best 
features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific  features 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive  teacher.  The 
■  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles: 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition,  1916.  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition,  1916.  BOOK  TWO,  Revised  Edition,  1918." 
BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition,  1918,  Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition,  1918,  Teaclier's 
Edition.  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition,  1919,  Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition,  1919,  Teach- 
er's Edition.  BOOK  FIVE,  Revised  Edition,  1920,  Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  FIVE,  Revised  Edition,  1920, 
Teacher's  Edition.  BOOK  SIX,  Revised  Edition,  1920,  Pupil's  Edition.  BOOK  SIX,  Revised  Edition,  1920, 
Teacher's  Edition. 

LEARNING   TO  READ — A  MANUAL,  FOR   TEACTIERS,   Revised  Edition,    1918. 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book  Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three, 
P^'our,  Five,  and  Six  contain  many  instructions,  hints  and  suggestions  to  the  teacher  as  to  the 
presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which  themselves  contain  a  valuable  new 
feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the  title,  "Learning  to  Study  and  Think." 
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Do  Not  Wait  for  Prices  to  Come  Down. 

We  will  protect  you  on  any  article  we  sell,  in  case  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  market,  and  goods  will  be  billed  at  prevailing  prices. 

We  handle  the  best  quality  and  most  modern  equipment  manufactured  for  schools  and  colleges.  A  full 
line  of  School  Desks,  (steel  and  semi-steel).  Auditorium  Seating,  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training 
Equipment,  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Supplies;  Teachers'  Supplies,  such  as  Report  Cards,  Certificates,  Class 
Records,  Writing  Tablets,  Inks,  Pastes,  Paper,  Pencils;  Wire  Window  Guards  and  wire  goods;  Bells,  Gongs, 
Clocks,  Thermometers,  Fire  Extinguishers,  Flags,  and  Janitors'  Supplies;  Pictures,  Picture  Frames,  Water 
Coolers  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Window  Shades  (Draper,  Old  Dominion,  and  other  styles);  OLD  DOMIN- 
ION PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM,  Stoves,  Stove  Drums  and  Mats;  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers, Dictionaries  (New  International,  New  Unabridged,  and  other  kinds);  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery;  up-, 
to-date  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts;  Playground  Equipment,  Gymnasium  Apparatus,  and  Athletic  Goods; 
Drawing  Tables  and  supplies;  Chemical  and  Waterless  Indoor  Toilet  Systems,  Kindergarten  Tables,  Chairs 
and  Primary  Material  and  supplies.  Drawing  Paper,  Construction  Paper,  Water  Colors,  Crayolas,  School 
Scissors,  and  a  complete  line  of  all  other  kindergarten  supplies;  VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  Black- 
board accessories,  such  as  Crayons,  Erasers,  Pointers,  Compasses,  and  all  other  supplies;  Book-Cases, 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Office  Desks,  Bentwood  Chairs,  Students'  Class-room  Chairs,  with  tablet  arms, 
etc.     Every  article  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalogue  of  school  equipment  and  supplies,  also  any  of  the  following 'cata- 
logues will  be  sent  on  request:  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  School  Desks  and  Recitation  Seats,  Audito- 
rium Seating,  Folding  Chairs,  Blackboards  and  Blackboard  Accessories,  Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies, O.  D.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts,  Playground  Equipment,  Athletic 
Goods,  Laboratory  Furniture.     Be  sure  and  get  our  catalogues  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Send  us  your  orders;   whether  large  or  small,  they  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-12  WEST  MARSH.ALL,  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


P.  O.  BOX  1177 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOy  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DBSKS 
OFFICE  DBSKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFEOTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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SPECIAIj  articles.  Paoe 

A  Practical  Example  of  the  Pi'oject  Plan  in 
Teaching,  Jessie  Lee  Hodges 7 

Education  as  a  Wealth-building  and  Life- 
eni'iching  Investment,  Henry  Clark 5 

How  One  Circle  Studied  the  Preeland  Book, 
>I.  B.  Andrews 6 

North  Carolina's  School  System,  W.  B.  Ed- 
wards          8 

The  Two  Most  Urgent  Needs  of  Our  Rui-al 
Schools,   L.   C.  Brogden ! 3 

Teaching  Accident  Pi'evention,  W.  C.  Allen__      10 

Vocational  Civics  in  the  High  School,  AVm. 
T.  Lainade 9 

EDITORIAL. 

A  Little  Homily  on  Thrift 13 

A  Short  List  of  School  Papers 13 

For  the  April  Issue 12 

Five  Years'  Progi'ess  in  Rural  Education 12 
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Price:    Sl.SOaYear 


Jin  Idealist's  Dream  of  America 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  Independence  Day  Address  at  Philadedphia,  July  4,  1914, 

Note, — Though  spoken  during  his  first  term  and  wlieu  the  great  war  shortly  to  burst  in  fury  upon  the  world  was  not  recognizaltly 
foretokened  by  forward-cast  shadows,  these  words  of  President  Wilson  express  a  not  unfitting  sentiment  of  farewell  to  tlie  country  and 
peojde  in  whose  service  he  has  spent,  with  unfailing  devotion,  the  best  powers  of  his  life, — Editor. 

The  way  to  success  in  America  is  to  show  you  are  not  afraid  of  anybody  except  God  and  his 
judgment.  If  I  did  not  believe  that,  I  would  not  believe  in  democracy.  If  I  did  not  believe  that, 
I  would  not  believe  people  could  govern  themselves.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  moral  judgment 
would  be  the  last  and  final  judgment  in  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  the  tribunal  of  God,  I  could 
not  believe  in  popular  government.  But  I  do  believe  in  these  things,  and  therefore  I  earnestly 
believe  in  the  democracy,  not  only  of  America,  but  in  the  power  of  an  awakened  people  to  govern 
and  control  its  own  affairs.  So  it  is  very  inspiring  to  come  to  this  that  may  be  called  the  original 
fountain  of  liberty  and  independence  in  America,  and  take  these  drafts  of  patriotic  feelings  which 
seem  to  renew  the  very  blood  in  a  man's  veins. 

No  man  could  do  the  work  he  has  to  do  in  Washington  if  he  allows  himself  to  feel  lonely.  He 
has  to  make  himself  feel  he  is  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  then  he  cannot  feel 
lonely.  And  my  dream  is  this,  that  as  the  years  go  on,  and  the  world  knows  more  and  more  of 
America,  it  also  will  bring  out  this  fountain  of  youth  and  renewal,  that  it  will  also  turn  to  Amer- 
ica for  those  moral  inspirations  that  lie  at  the  base  of  human  freedom,  that  it  will  never  fear 
America  unless  it  finds  itself  engaged  in  some  enterprise  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  humanity; 
that  America  will  come  to  that  day  when  all  shall  know  she  puts  human  rights  above  all  other 
rights  and  that  her  flag  is  the  flag  of  humanity. 
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Specialties  for  Teachers 

special  Prices  on  Items  in  which  Teachers  are  Especially  Interested 


WEBSTER'S  REVISED  UNABRIDGED  DICTIOxNARY  WITH 

NO.  19  STAND  S12.50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY  WITH 

NO.  19  STAND  $21.00 

Every  school-room  should  be  equipped  with  a  Dictionary.     Each  Dictionary  should  be  placed  on 
a  Stand.    We  invite  your  attention  to  our  Xo.  19  illustrated  "u  thi^  page.     Price  $6.00. 

Webster's  New  International  Bucki-am  Binding — $16.00 
Webster's  Revised  Unabridged  Buckram  Binding — S7.50 
Special  descriptive  circulars  upon  requ-^-^T. 

OTHER  SPECIAL  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 
We  list  a  few  items  which  we  oner  at  special  reduced  prices.     Xote   the  reduction  from  former 
prices  : 

Special    Regular 

Vulcot  Waste  Basket sl.SO  .$2.00 

Chicago  Pencil  Sharpener .fl.2.5  -^l.-oO 

Chicago  Giant  Pencil  Sharpener $1.3.5  .$1.65 

Boston  Pencil  Sharpener l  $1.2.5  $1.50 

Dexter  Pencil  Sharpener $4.00  $5.00 

Falcon  Vertical  Desk  File $1.00  $2.40 

Photo  Desk  Paste  'Quarts $1.50  .$1.90 

New  Sanitary  Eraser  Cleaner $7.00  .$8.00 

IndiLstrial  and  Historical  Map  of  Xorth  Carolina " .$1.-50  $2.00 

Six  Gallon  Water  Coolers $7.00  $7..50 

,^;^^4^v      Also  in  stock  at  Raleigh:  Heywood  Wakefield  and  Durecon  Steel  Frame  Desks; 

""^    '       Rears  for  Trenton  Desks:  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs;  Black-  and  Green-board; 

^-•^^gA  Xational  Dustless  and  Colored  Crayon:  Globes  and  Maps  in  Cases:  Maps  of  Xorth 

>  '^:-^t---s\  I'arolina.  showing  Counties:  Pencil  Sharpeners:  Wa.ste  Baskets. 

'P'^- '>■--■■  ^1  Special  Prices  on  all  items.    Write  for  special  proposition  on  teachers'  desks  and 

•hairs.     Let  us  know  your  needs.     We  guarantee  our  goods  and  prices. 

Southern  School  Supply  Company 

"  The  Best  of  EverTthing  for  Schools  " 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

FREE : — New  Maps  of  Europe,  while  they  last. 
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CONSOUDATION  AND  BETTER  SUPERVISION  THE  MOST  URGENT 

NEED  OF  OUR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  L.  C.  Brcgd-r. .  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools. 

Xote. — The  progress  of  the  last  five  years  In  consolidation  and  supervision  of  mral  schools  is  strifcingly  set  forth 
in  the  recent  biennial  report  of  Mr.  Brogden.  This  pamphlet  of  more  than  thirty  pages  is  a  comprehensive  study 
and  presentation  of  what  Mr.  Brogden  deems  the  two  most  pressing  needs  of  out  country  schools.  TTi<;  account  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  has  worked,  and  the  statement  of  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  his  carefnl  and 
thorough  study,  are  here  presented  to  the  readers  of  Xorth  Carolina  Education  because  of  their  interest  and  value 
to  every  thonghtfal  worter  in  the  cause  of  rnral  progress  in  education. — ^Editor. 


Aims  and  Methods  of  Work  Pnrsned. 

A  large  part  of  my  time  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  spent  in  the  field,  making  a  close  study,  at 
first  hand,  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  raral 
schools  of  the  State. 

Through  group  teachers'  meetings.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  supplement  the  -work  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  rural  school  supervisor  in  promot- 
ing the  teaching  efiBeiency  of  the  teachers  in  the 
county. 

In  the  county -wide  educational  conferences  I  have 
attempted  to  bring  sharply  to  the  attention  of  the 
school  committeemen,  county  boards  of  education, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  county,  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  building  up  larger  types  of  rural  schooLs 
through  consolidation  and  the  public  transportation 
of  pupils. 

I  have  met  in  conferences  with  county  boards  of 
education  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying a  capable,  well  trained  woman  as  rural 
school  supervisor  to  supplement  the  work  of  a  capa- 
ble and  well  equipped  whole-time  county  snp>erin- 
tendent. 

Through  a  six-weeks  course  in  supervision  given 
at  otir  State  University  Summer  SchooL  and  through 
a  bulletin  of  130  pages  on  supervision.  I  have  striven 
to  promote  the  efficiency  of  rural  supervisors,  super- 
vising principals  and  superintendents  in  the  actual 
supervision  of  instruction. 

In  community  meetings  and  school  commence- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  State  I  have  attempted 
to  arouse  a  more  progressive  sentiment  and  a  more 
effective  co-operation  for  better  schools  for  the  coun- 
try children. 

While  a  large  part  of  my  time  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  given  to  promoting  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the 
most  of  my  thought  and  effort  during  the  present 
year  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  two  problems 
that  seem  to  be  pressing  most  for  solution,  viz.: 
more  efficient  county  supervision  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  the  buUdrng  up  of  large  country  schools 
through  the  process  of  consolidation  and  the  public 
transportation  of  pupils. 

Observations  and  Conclusions. 
Results  of  this  study  which  I  regard  of  most  em- 
phatic  importance   are   set   forth   in   the   following 
observations  and  conclusions: 

1.  During  the  past  few  years,  and  with  increasing 
emphasis  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have  con- 
centrated upon  two  of  our  most  pressing  rural-sehool 


problems:  better  rural-school  sTii)ervision.   and  the 
building  up   of  larger  and   efficient   rural   schools 
through  consolidation  and  the  public  transportation 
'  of  pupils. 

2.  That  since  each  county  has  on  the  average  a 
school  poptilation  of  6.578  to  be  educ-ated  and 
trained,  with  each  county  sui)erintendent  having  on 
the  average  121  niral  teachers  teaching  in  7-5  sepa- 
rate schools  scattered  over  a  territory  of  4-57  square 
miles:  that  since  only  49  of  these  121  rural  teachers 
have  had  as  many  as  four  years  teaching  experience. 
and  only  49  of  whom  hold  a  college  diploma :  that 
since  each  county,  on  the  average,  is  expending 
annually  ^7.6Sti.62  for  the  education  of  its  rural 
children:  and  that  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  county  superintendent  is  findJTio-  it  impracticable 
to  devote,  en  the  average,  more  than  two  hours 
annually  to  each  of  his  schools — in  view  of  these 
facts,  it  must  appear  conclusive  that  the  employment 
of  a  capable  and  well  trained  woman  as  supervisor 
to  assist  the  whole  county  superintendent  is  an  im- 
perative necessity  if  the  country  child  is  ever  to 
have  anything  like  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity with  the  child  in  the  towns  and  the  cities  of 
the  State. 

3.  That  while  twenty-one  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive counties  of  the  State  are  now  employing 
rural-school  supervisors,  this  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered more  than  a  successful  beginning  of  this  work. 

4.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
number  of  counties  employing  a  rural-school  super- 
visor are:  la^  The  failure  of  county  superintendents 
and  county  boards  of  education  to  realize  keenly  the 
need  for  better  rural-school  supervision :  i  b  the  in- 
ability of  many  counties  to  pay  out  of  their  county 
school  funds  even  one-half  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  a  rural-school  supervisor,  and  \  c  >  the  inadequate 
supply  of  trained  women  for  the  work. 

5.  That  while  progress  in  the  consolidation  •  of 
schools,  and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils,  has 
been  constant  during  the  j>ast  few  years,  this  move- 
ment has  been  growing  with  increasing  momentum 
during  the  past  five  years. 

6.  That  the  ntunber  of  white  one-teacher  schools 
in  ninety -four  counties  has  been  reduced  from  oJ.03 
in  1915  to  2.0io  in  1920.  a  decrease  of  more  than  34 
per  cent :  that  the  number  of  consolidated  three- 
teacher  schools  in  forty-eight  counties  reporting  has 
increased  from  51  in  1915  to  124  in  1920.  and  that 
the  total  number  now  in  the  ninety-six  counties  re- 
porting is  3S0 :  that  the  number  of  consolidated  four- 
teacher  schools  in  forty -eight  counties  reporting  has 
increased  from  8  in  1915  to  40  in  1920,  and  that  the 
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total  mnnber  of  consolidated  four-teaclier  schools  in 
the  ninety-six  counties  reportin<i'  is  now  117;  tliat 
the  number  of  consolidated  schools  with  six  teachers, 
or  more,  in  the  forty-eight  counties  reporting-  has 
increased  from  5  in  1915  to  52  in  1920,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  consolidated  scliools  with  six  teach- 
ers, or  more,  in  the  ninety-six  counties  reporting  is 
now  128. 

7.  That  the  number  of  auto-trucks  and  school  wag- 
ons used  in  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  to 
better  schools  has  increased  from  6  in  1915  to  247  in 
1921 ;  that  tlie  number  of  pupils  transported  at  pub- 
lic expense  has  increased  from  150  in  1915  to  7,936 
in  1921. 

8.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  progress  in  the 
formation  of  larger  types  of  consolidated  schools  has 
been  the  hit-and-miss  method  in  consolidation  on  the 
part    of   county    educational   authorities,    and    their 


failure  to  work  out  a  county-wide  plan  in  consolida- 
tion that  is  based  upon  a  careful  survey  and  study 
of  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  children  of  the 
county  as  a  whole. 

9.  We  are  strongh'  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  imion  of  tAvo  one-teacher 
schools  as  a  policy  in  consolidation  should  be  dis- 
couraged and  be  discontinued.  We  believe  also  that 
even  the  union  of  three  one-teacher  schools  as  a 
policy  in  consolidation  should  be  discouraged,  unless 
in  exceptional  situations. 

10.  We  are  convinced  that  the  time  is  at  hand, 
because  of  better  roads  and  the  common  use  of  the 
auto-truck,  when  we  should  consider  even  the  six- 
teaclier  consolidated  school,  especially  in  the  pied- 
mont and  tidewater  sections  of  the  State,  the  small- 
est type  of  consolidated  school  in  any  adequate  plan 
of  countv-wide  consolidation. 


EDUCATION  AS  A  WEALTH-BUILDING  AND  LIFE-ENRICHING 

INVESTMENT 

By  Harry  Clark,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


We  have  thought  too  much  of  education  as  being 
a  benefit  solely  to  the  individual,  and  have  not  real- 
ized that  it  is  the  greatest  investment  that  a  com- 
munity can  make.  Intelligence  makes  wealth,  and 
the  proof  of  that  is  that,  although  we  had  the  same 
natural  resources  in  the  United  States  in  1800  that 
we  do  today,  the  same  water-power,  even  better  for- 
ests, unexhausted  mines,  our  wealth  has  increased 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  our  population.  Our 
wealth  in  1850  was  7  billion  dollars:  in  1900,  88  bil- 
lion; in  1912,  187  billion;  in  1920,  250  billion.  The 
increase  between  1912  and  1920  would  make  a  sum 
large  enough  to  buy  all  of  Italy  and  leave  enough 
to  purchase  Portugal.  One  would  naturally  expect 
our  wealth  to  increase  because  our  population  has 
trebled  in  this  time;  but  our  per  capita  wealth  has 
been  multiplied  eight  times.  In  1850  we  had  !|^300 
per  capita  property:  in  1900,  .+1,165;  in  1912,  $1,965; 
in  1920.  $2,404.  Our  increase  in  wealth  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  man's  control  over  those  resources  which 
we  had  in  1850,  and  that  improved  control  is  due  to 
education.  Intelligence  makes  wealth;  and  no  com- 
munity can  afford  to  economize  in  education,  for 
money  spent  in  the  training  of  the  young  is  society's 
premier  investment. 

Open  Sesame. 

1.  You  have  heani  the  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the 
forty  thieves.  Hidden  in  a  palm  tree,  he  saw  the 
forty  thieves  step  in  front  of  their  treasure*  cave  and 
utter  a  magic  word,  the  name  of  a  plant.  The  door 
opened  and  revealed  jewels  and  gold.  When  they 
had  left,  he  slipped  down  from  the  tree,  and,  step- 
ping in  front  of  the  door,  he  shouted,  "Open 
Wheat!"  but  the  door  did  not  open.  "Open  Bar- 
ley!" but  still  it  stajed  closed.  He  thought  a  mo- 
ment, till  the  correct  word  came  to  him,  "Open 
Sesame!"  and  with  that  word  the  door  swung 
wide  open.  In  East  Tennessee  we  have  been  stand- 
ing in  our  ignorance  for  a  century  over  a  vein  of 
zinc  that  reached  for  75  miles ;  and  we  have  been 
crying,  "Open  Wheat!"  "Open  Barley!"  but  our 
ignorance  kept  the  door  of  our  commercial  wealth 
barred  until  there  came  a  Northern  engineer,  trained 
in  Northern  technical  schools,  who  could  speak  the 
"Open  Sesame."  Nature  herself  was  like  the  forty 
thieves;    for    she    waylaid   mighty    forests   and    liid 


them  away  under  the  ground,  and  now  men  with 
the  "Open  Sesame"  reveal  the  mineral  wealth  of 
coal.  Out  in  California,  gold  prospectors  always 
cursed  when  they  found  a  certain  type  of  rock  with 
a  black  streak,  for  it  meant  that  they  would  find  no 
gold  in  any -further  digging  in  that  mine.  About 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  a  young  man  started 
digging  this  rock  and  shipping  it.  Old  miners 
laughed  and  hooted  at  him.  No  one  had  ever  made 
anything  out  of  that  rock.  Evidently,  however,  he 
was  iindiug  a  market ;  so  some  of  the  curious  miners 
finall\^ insisted  on  learning  how  much  he  was  get4;ing 
for  that  ore.  They  found  that  his  rock  was  worth 
$3,850  a  wagon-load,  and  that  he  was  shipping  it  for 
the  extraction  of  tungsten  to  be  used  in  electric 
lights  and  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  In  Nebraska 
a  farmer  had  in  his  pasture  some  attractive  round 
stones  which  he  gave  to  the  children  to  play  with. 
The  boj'S  used  them  in  their  sling-shots  because  they 
were  round.  When  he  later  went  to  California,  they 
showed  him  what  they  called  moonstones.  He  said 
that  he  had  prettier  rocks  than  that  in  his  own  pas- 
ture, and  was  advised  to  go  at  once  home  before 
anybody  carried  off'  a  pocketful.  He  sent  a  box  of 
these  to  the  State  University  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  precious  stones.  All  those  years  he  had 
been  standing  over  nature's  treasure,  crying, 
"Open  Wheat!"  anc^  "Open  Barley!"  Olive 
Schreiner  tells  us  that  in  her  home  in  South 
Africa  there  were  gleaming  pebbles  in  the  brook, 
with  which  she  and  her  brother  used  to  play. 
One  of  them  was  so  large  and  brilliant  that  they 
called  it  their  "Candle  Stone."  They  considered  it 
of  so  little  value  that  they  did  not  even  grieve  when 
they  lost  it.  Years  after,  geologists  came  down  that 
little  brook  and  called  those  pebbles  diamonds.  If 
Olive  Schreiner  could  find  that  lost  "Candle  Stone" 
she  M'ould  have  the  ransom  of  a  king.  There  were 
the  same  resources  near  that  brook  in  her  childhood 
as  at  present.  It  was  technical  skill  that  created 
millions  of  commercial  wealth  and  opened  up  t4ie 
boudoirs  of  the  world  as  a  market  for  those  two 
children's  "pebbles."  The  South  is  a  natural  stock- 
raising  country,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  ex- 
pensive barns  as  in  Minnesota.  Cattle  can  be  kept 
all  the  year  on  pastures;  and  no  silo  or  hay -loft  can 
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ever  be  as  beneficial  to  stock  as  nature's  own  grasses. 
As  a  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Soutli  to  the 
raising:  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  liorses,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  last  year  the  Soufh  won  three  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  International  Stock  Show  at 
Chicago.  Some  day  we  shall  have  the  trained  agri- 
culturists wlio  will  know  Jiow  to  fertilize  our  bar- 
ren and  gully-riddled  hillsides  and  clothe  theiy  in 
waving  green.  Some  day  ten  thousand  Southern 
farmers  will  do  what  these,  three  prize-winners  ir.ive 
already  done,  and  the  South  will  become  the  smoke- 
house and  granary  of  this  nation.  The  United  States 
has  no  more  frontier,  and  the  tide  of  migration  is 
turning  southward.  Fathers  who  say  that  they  can- 
not afford  more  money  for  school  taxes  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  their  boys  are  going  to  have  to 
compete  with  Northern  immigrants  trained  in  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  high  schools.  The  only  way 
their  sons  can  hope  to  retain  their  farms  is  through 
a  broadened  intelligence.  If  we  could  place  one 
Smith-Hugiies  high  school  in  every  county  in  the 
South,  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  our  people 
would  be  amazing.  The  South  needs  statesmen  with 
vision,  and  needs  to  stop  complaining  of  poverty. 
The  quickest  waj'  to  end  our  poverty  is  to  invest 
money  in  schools. 

AVe  have  seen  that;  resources  by  themselves  do  not 
make  wealth ;  neither  does  density  of  population. 
Illiterate  China  has  one-fourth  of  the  human  race 
within  her  borders,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
povert^y-stricken  nations  in  the  world.  Egypt  and 
Sicily  have  been  densely  populated  through  the  cen- 
turies, yet  there  is  a  greater  per  capita  wealth  in  the 
rugged  highlands  of  Scotland  or  in  the  former 
swamp  lands  of(  Holland.  The  reason  in  Scotland  is 
the  scholarship  of  the  village  dominie.  In  Holland 
there  are  more  universities  to  the  area  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Mere  population  does  not 
make  wealth.  In  Tennessee,  one  out  of  every  eleven 
white  people  is  an  illiterate.  If  we  could  educate 
every  one  of  our  221,000  illiterates  so  as  to  add  one 
hundred  dollars  to  each  one's  annual  income,  we 
would  every  year  increase  the  wealth  of  Tennessee 
enough  to  pay  the  State  debt  twice. 

Develops  Leaders. 

2.  Education  is  valuable  to  a  community  because 
it  develops  leaders  and  trains  men  and  women  in  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  State.  Napoleon  once 
said  that  an  army  of  deer  led  by  a  lion  was  better 
than  an  army  of  lions  with  a  deei^  for  a  general.  In 
our  democracy  we  need  lion-hearted  citizens  who 
have  gotten  from  their  schoolmasters  and  from  their 
ministers  the  yearning  for  service  to  their  fe'lows. 
We  need  altruists  in.stead  of  profiteers.  The  church 
and  the  school,  therefore,  become  two  of  society's 
most  remunerative  agencies.  Iji  every  successful 
eommunitj',  there  has  been  some  one  public-spirited 
man  who  has  caught  the  vision  of  a  better  com- 
munity, who  sacrificed  his  own  time  and  money,  and 
led  humanity  to  higher  heights.  It  was  a  newspaper 
man  who  built  the  Atlanta  spirit  —  Henry  Grady, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Two  retired 
business  men  stamped  their  lives  upon  the  State  of 
Florida — Flagler  upon  the  east  coast,  and  Plant 
unon  the  west  coast.  A  manufacturer  made  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Many  are  the  country  villages  which  have 
been  transformed  by  a  public-spirited  banker.  A 
railroad  man — Jim  Hill — made  the  Northwest,' be- 
cause he  recognized  that  making  a  territory  pros- 
perous was  more  important  than  earning  dividends. 
In  Alabama,  Cullman,  and  in  Tennessee,  Kaserman, 


were  two  farmers  who  always  had  time  to  advise 
younger  farmers,  and  their  influence  radiated  over 
whole  counties:  and  the  nanu>s  of  these  two  public- 
spirited  men  live  forever  on  the  maps  of  their  States. 
Society  does  not  need  self-seekers,  but  humanity- 
seivers.  The  school  and  the  churcii  are  the  two 
agencies  which  develop  this  altruistic  leailerslii]i ; 
and  in  this  second  way  educational  and  sjiiritual 
influences  produce  national  wealth. 

Stabilizes  Society. 
3.  Education  is  valuable  because  it  promotes  the 
stability  of  societ}^  We  are  now  in  a  period  of  up- 
heaval like  that  following  the  American  Revolution. 
In  that  time  of  chaos  it  was  a  group  of  college- 
trained  men  who  held  society  to  its  moorings,  such 
men  as  Jefferstui,  Monroe,  and  Marshall,  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  Hamilton,  Jay,  Morris, 
and  Livingston,  from  King  College.  It  was  the  real- 
ization, of  this  need  for  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
education  that  made  Thomas  Jefferson  such  an  in- 
sistent advocate  for  free  schools.  At  Nashville  the 
county  authoi'ities  refused  to  appropriate  !i^25(),000 
for  s"hool  buildings,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
bankrupt  the  county.  There  was  a  demand  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Cumberland  River,  to  cost  $1,250,- 
000.  There  arose  a  political  sc}uabble  as  to  where 
this  bridge  should  be  located,  and  as  a  compromise 
two  bridges  were  built  for  $2,500,000.  City  and 
county  authorities  often  hasten  to  assur'e  us  that 
they  cannot  afford  money  for  school  buildings,  and 
within  thirty  minutes  they  will  turn  around  and 
ajiiiropriafe  larger  sums  for  some  pet  political 
schemes.  In  one  Tennessee  city  the  teachers'  re- 
<|uest  for  $50,000  increase  in  salary  was  spurned. 
Witliin  a  month  the  city  firemen  joined  a  union  and 
compelled  the  city  to  create  a  double-platoon  system, 
costing  $70,000  additional.  No  matter  how  woi-tliy 
their  demand  may  have  been,  our  underpaid  school 
teachers  are  saving  society  today  from  a  Avorse  con- 
flagration. Radical  influences  in  foreign  lands  liavr 
embarked  upon  insidious  propaganda  to  overtlirow 
all  existing  institutions.  All  the  civilized  world  is 
reeling  with  unrest.  Washington  and  Jefferson,  in  a 
previous  period  of  similar  unrest,  gave  us  the  pre- 
scription that  society  needs  for  its  remedy  today — • 
''We  must  educate  the  people." 

ACCREDITED  LIST  OF  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

At    its    December    meeting    in    Chattanooga,    the 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  rated  as  accredited  tlie  following  institu- 
tions : 

Vanderbilt  University.  Richmond  College. 

University  of  N.  Carolina.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

University  of  the  South.  Millsaps  College. 

University  of  Mississippi.  University  of  Florida. 

Washington  and  Lee  Uni-  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

varsity.  Florida  State  College  for 
Trinity  College.  Women. 

University  of  Tennessee.  University  of  Louisville. 

University  of  Alabama.  University  of  Kentucky. 

University  of  Missouri.  George  Peabody  College 
University  of  Texas.  for  Teachers. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Southwestern  University 

College.  of  Texas. 

Tulane  University.  The  College  of  Charleston. 

Goucher  College.  University  of  S   Carolina. 

University  of  Virginia.  Emory  Univprsity. 

Randolph-Macon  College.  Davidson  College. 

Agnes  Scott  College.  Wofford  College. 

University  of  Georgia.  Hampden-Sidney  College. 
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HOW  ONE  CIRCLE  STUDIED  THE  FREELAND  BOOK 

By  M.  B.  Andrews,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Frankly,  T  am  not  a  crank  over  the  so-called  read-  problem-project  method ;   some   decided   to   plan   to 

ing-circle  books.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  rather  take  their  children  on  excursions  during-  the  spring; 

a  critical  attitude  of  mind  toward  Freeland's  "Mod-  and  some  decided  to  undertake  man_v  other  projects 

ern  Elementary  School  Practice"  when  I  formed  the  that  might  be  mentioned. 

circle  in  the  Aslieboro-Pearson  Street  School.    I  had  f  he  examination  was  original  in  everv  sense   of 

glanced  through  three  or  four  chapters  of  the  book  tJie  word.    Instead  of  asking  each  teacher  to  write  a 

almost  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  press,  and  I  was  gi-pat  long  paper  on, some  subject  or  subjects  that 

not   enthusiastic.     Indeed,  however,  after  we  have  might  not  be  of  interest  to  the  leader,  he  decided, 

read  the  book  through,  I  am  prepared  to  revise  my  ^ith  the  approval  of  the  teachers,  to  administer  the 

original  opinion— my  much-prejudiced  opinion.  following    examination,    or    test,    which    was    based 

Before  the  circle  was  formed  in  this  school,  the  somewhat  upon  the  so-called  standard  tests  that  are 

teachers  and  I  decided  to  spend  two  weeks  m  a  hur-  receiving  attention  from  school  men  throughout  the 

ried   reading   of  the   book.     In   order  to  make   the  countrv: 

reading  as  definite  as  possible,  I  suggested  the  fol-  "             41,    -      1      j  t.     j-       «•     1    t.     1 

lowing  general  plan  to  go  by  in  doing  the  work :  ^      Tests  on  tha  Freeland  Reading-Circle  Book. 

T.     J-       «•    1     T.1  -  Name Grade 

Reading-Circle  Plan.  Date—                                     Score 

1.  What   practical   ideas   for  present   use  do   you  Directions.-Each  paragraph  below  is  either  true 
•                                                           •  or  false  in  its  main  statement.     If  it  is  true,  write 

2.  Look  for  — and  list,  if  possible  — any  inspira-  "Yes"  on  the  dotted  line;  if  it  is  false,  write  "No." 
tionaMdeas  and  suggestions  that  you  think  worth  j  Freeland  frankly  refutes  the  popular  idea  that 
"*^  '""•                                                                       .  theory  and   practice   in   education   .should   be   syno- 

3.  What  specific  ideas  or  items  of  general  interest  nyms,  saying  that  educational  theory  is  an  ideal 
do  you  find  that  are  worth  remembering?  toward  which  m'c  should  work,  bul  which  we  cannot 

4.  What   ideas  or  projects  do  you  find  that  you      and  should  not  hope  to  realize 

aim  to  work  out  at  some  future  time?  2.  According  to  our  author,  there  is  as  much  dif- 

At  the  time  tlie  circle  was  definitely  formed,  on  ference    between    the    "problem    method"    and    the 

January   24,  we   decided   that   we   would   finish   the  "project  method"  of  teaching  as  there  is  between 

book  during  five  meetings,  allowing  one  and  one-half      arithmetic  and  geography 

hours  for  each  meeting.    This  being  true,  we  decided  3    ^he  above  methods  are'so 'd'ifflcult  that  no  one 

to  prepare  four  chapters  for  each  meeting ;  and  since  ^,^„^,]^|  ^^.^^  ^^,  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^j     ^^^^^^.^  ^^^,^^.       ^  ^,^^,^_ 

there  are  sixteen  chapters  in  the  book,  this  arrange-  ^^^j  ^j^j,|y  ^^  them 

ment  would  enable  us  to  devote  the  greater  portion  '        "                  T',7'7     ,        ,.        ,     ■   , 

of  the  fifth  ni.>eting  to  an  examination.  ^-  Moreover,  lack  of  plenty   ot  materia  s  makes  the 

At  the  first  meeting,  1  handed  to  each  teaclier  a      ^i«'  "*  ^^'^^^  methods  absolutely  impo.ssible 

note-book,  in  which  I  asked  her  to  set  down  the  ideas  5.  Even  though  we  may  not  have  been  taught  so, 

that  might  come  to  her  as  a  result  of  her  reading,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  such  questions 

and  bring  those  ideas  to  class  each  time,  so  that  we  as,  "What  is  its  use  to  me?"  or  "Why  do  I  need  to 

might  discuss  them  together.     This  plan  enabled  us      do  that?" 

to  discuss  only  those  points  in  the  book  that  we  our-  6.  No  matter  how  well  trained  a  teacher  may  be, 

selves  considered  of  suiScient  importance  to  warrant  she  cannot  succeed  unless  she  can  make  the  children 

a  discussion  of  them.  really  enjoy  their  school  work 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  plan  we  followed  7.  indeed,  the  real  interesis  of  a  child  are  so  fun- 
made  it  impossible  for  the  leader  to  hand  out  his  damental  that  "they  do  not  need  to  be  guided"  by 

own  ideas  and  impressions  for  consideration.     Each      fj^e  teacher  or  any  one  else 

teacher  was  asked  to  turn  to  her  own  note-book  and  g    ^-^^^.^  -^  -^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  the's'choof  is  run  solelv  for 

present  to  the  rest  of  us  anything  that  she  might  see  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,,f  ^,^p  ^.^^jl^^^  ^^^  ^.,^ij^^  ^,,,,^^1^,  ,^^  required 

fit.     In  this  way,   many  ideas  that  the  leader  had  ^,3  ^      -^^  ^,,p  ^^^^^^.  ^j  ^^^^,  ^^^^-^^^  .^^  ^^.|^j^.,^  ,^^  j^  ^^^^ 

never  thought  of  came  up  for  consideration,  which      ^j^.^^^^^.  ^.j^^jj^,  ij^tg^.^.ted 

were  01  real  value  to  us  all.     Here  are  some  01  the  '             '.-,      n         o     ^        ^,    .     ,       ,  ,        • , 

definite  results  that  came  from  our  reading  the  book :  .    9-  Here  are  the^four  factors  that  should  guide  us 

m  the  selection  01  subject-matter: 

We  decided  to  put  on  a  mid-year  exhibit,  display-  ^^^   Devel<,pment  of  phvsical  and  mental  health; 

uig  some  of  the  best  work  of  all  of  the  children  of  (^^   Training    which   will    develop    the   ability   to 

the  school,  and  we  invited  the  parents  ot  the  com-  ^^^.^^  ^  liviiio-  • 

munity  to  come  out  to  see  the  exhibits.     It  so  hap-  ^^.j   ^^^^.j^j  .levelopment  of  the  child; 

pened  that  this  came  during  the  most  severe  weather  ^^^   Culture  and  recreation. 

ot  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  almost  a  toot  t-i     ^        x  1      ^                       ,  •     ,  ■ 

deep  in  snow;  still  scores  upon  scores  of  interested  f  ortunately   too,  every  subject  in  our  present  ele- 

patrons  visited  the  school,  and  all  of  us  felt  that  our  mentary  school  curriculum  can  be  made  to  function 

etforts  were  more  than  worth  while.  '"^  ^^^  °f  ^^^"^  ^o^^'  ^^^^^^  described  above 

Six  or  eight  of  the  teachers  resolved  to  proceed  at  10.  Though  many  teachers  have  not  learned  this 
once  to  conduct  a  kind  of  reading  club  in  each  room,  fact,  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching  should 
encouraging  the  pupils  to  read  standard  books,  make  always  be  made  to  conform  to  the  physical  and  men- 
notes  on  those  books,  and  report  back  to  the  class      tal  growth  of  children 

some  time  during  the  year.  11.  No  child  should  be  expected  to  do  any  serious 

Several  of  the  teachers  resolved  to  do  some  defi-  memory  work  before  he  reaches  the  fourth  grade, 

nite  work  during  the  spring  along  the  line  of  the      
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12.  On  the  other  hand,  no  child  should  be  pro- 
moted to  high  school  until  he  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered all   of  the   basal  facts  and   forms   of  English 


grammar 

13.  The  old  idea  that  the  difficult  things  in  the 
course  of  study  should  be  stressed  more  than  the 
easy  things  is  all  wrong ;  all  points  should  be  about 
p(iually  stressed,  so  that  the  child  may  receive  a  well 
balanced  education 

14.  In  spite  of  the  above,  it  is  unwise  to  give  as 
much  attention  to  oral  reading  as  to  silent  reading. 


15.  Some  teachers  require  pupils  to  keep  note- 
books, in  which  tliey  set  down  the  mistakes  they 
make.  This  is  wrong.  The  way  to  help  pupils  to 
overcome  their  errors  is  to  pay  no  special  attention 
to  them;  it  is  almost  criminal  to  call  attention  to  the 
errors ^__ 

16.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  so  difficult 
tliat  they  should  never  be  taught  to  elementary- 
school  pupils 

17.  The  teaching  of  spelling  is  so  difficult  that 
"not  more  than  two  or  three  new  words  sliould  be 
given  each  day." 

18.  The  popular  plan  of  recpiiring  pujiils  to  repeat' 
each  word  twenty  or  thirty  times,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, is  a  good  one  and  should  be  continued 

19.  Early  mental  development  of  children  should 
be  firmly  opposed,  as  such  development  is  always 
harmful 


20.  Tliough  as  a  rule  cliildren  sit  too  much,  it 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  they  can 
learn  more  easily  and  more  rapidly  sitting  than 
standing.  This  statement  was  proved  by  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  at  Waverly,  Mass 

,  Results  and  Observations. 

it  took  on  an  average  only  ViM  minutes  for  the 
teacJiers  to  answer  the  questions,  and  the  teachers 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  The  longest  time  required  for 
any  teacher  was  twenty-four  minutes,  and  the  short- 
est time  was  eight  minutes.  The  highest  score  made 
was  ninety,  and  the  lowest  score  made  was — oh, 
well.  The  score  was  reached  in  this  way:  It  being 
eviilent  that  any  one  could  answer  approximately 
half  of  the  questions  purely  by  guessing  the  answers, 
the  first  ten  correct  answers  were  taken  for  granted 
or  counted  as  zero;  the  remaining  correct  answers 
were  valued  at  ten  points  each.  A  teacher  answer- 
ing sixteen  questions  correctly  made  a  score  of 
sixty :  one  answering  eighteen  correctly  madu  a 
s:.'ore  of  eight}' ;  and  so  on. 

1  am  not  giving  the  correct  answei's  to  the  (jues- 
tioiis.  Of  course,  if  you  have  read  the  book,  you  know 
them,  and  if  you  liave  not  read  it,  they  will  be  worth 
very  little  to  you. 

On  the  whole,  all  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  reading- 
circle  work,  and  we  are  glad  now  that  we  have  done 
it.  There  are  some  improvements  we  think  could  be 
made  in  the  book ;  but  even  without  the  improve- 
ments, it  is  well  worth  reading. 


A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  PROJECT  PLAN  IN  TEACHING 

By  Jessie  Lee  Hodges,  Primary  Teacher  in  Hobgood  School. 

Note. — The  use  of  material  in  the  project  plan  of  teaching,  as  set  forth  in  the  reading-circle  work,  is  illus- 
trated in  an  excellent  way  in  the  subjoined  article  by  Miss  Hodges.  It  is  the  project  plan  practically  applied  to 
class-room  work.  This  outline  on  cotton  is  not  only  worked  out  well,  but,  in  addition,  is  followed  by  a  most  valu- 
able classification  of  material  used  in  correlation  with  various  subjects. — H.  P. 


KING  COTTON. 

Freeland,  in  his  Modern  Elementary  School  Prac- 
tice, says  in  the  chapter  on  projects  that  the  use  of 
artificial  projects  will  not  help  in  the  treatment  of 
any  subject.  The  old,  logical  method  is  not  bettered 
unless  we  put  life  projects  in  its  place. 
•  Realizing  that  nothing  reflects  the  purity  of  life  in 
Dixiq  better  than  the  fleecy  loveliness  of  its  cotton 
fields,  and  that  the  rosy  dreams  of  Southern  child- 
hood receive  an  added  glow  from  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  cotton  bloom,  I  decided  to  use  cotton  as  a 
project  with  my  second  and  third  grade  this  year. 

Thus  far,  the  work  has  progressed  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  My  crowd  of  barefoot  boys  and  gingliam- 
clad  little  girls  has  followed  King  Cotton's  lead  with 
all  the  joyousness  of  a  Pied  Piper  band. 

Booklets  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  language 
work  on  cotton  plant.  Little  fingers  have  fashioned 
posters,  showing  local  mills,  evolution  of  plow,  ene- 
mies of  the  cotton  plant,  etc.  Lint  has  been  pasted 
on  small  maps  of  North  Carolina  to  outline  the  cot- 
ton belt  of  the  State,  and  attractive  cfrawings  made 
of  cotton  bloom,  boll  and  bale.  Number  cards  are 
now  in  course  of  construction,  freely  illustrated  with 
pictures  from  farm  life. 

Plantation  activities  furnish  a  basis  for  our  physi- 
cal-training exercises,  and  plantation  songs  our  mu- 
sic. An  instructive  cotton  exhibit  has  been  secured 
from  the  Pacific  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  material  for  the  following  outline  has   been 


taken  from  government  bulletins ;  Story  of  Cotton, 
b}-  E.  C.  Brooks ;  and  Agriculture  for  Beginners,  by 
Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill. 

COTTON  PROJECT. 

I.  History  of  Cotton. 

A.  First  cotton  country.    B.    Origin  of  cotton  cul- 
ture  in   America.     C.    Origin   of   cotton   culture   in 
North  Carolina.     D.    First  cotton  factory  in  North_, 
Carolina.    E.   North  Carolina  patent  rights  to  gin. 

II.  Cotton  Plant. 

A.  Parts:  1.  Root.  2.  Stem.  3.  Leaf.  4.  B'os- 
som.    5.   Boll. 

B.  Differences:  1.  Size.  2.  Time  of  planting. 
3.  Time  of  harvesting.  4.  Length  of  fiber.  5.  Lint 
texture  and  color. 

C.  Causes  of  Differences:  1.  Moisture.  2.  Soil. 
3.  Climate.  4.  Fertilizer.  5.  Seed  selection.  6. 
Hybridization. 

III.  Cultivation  of  Cotton  Plant. 

A.  Climate:    1.    Temperature.     2.    Rainfall. 

B.  Soil:    1.    Kinds.    2.    Preparation. 

C.  Fertilizer:  1.  Domestic.  2.  Commercial  (a) 
Source,  (b)  Cost. 

D.  Planting:    1.   Time.    2.   Methods.    3.    Cost. 

E.  Enemies  to  Plant:  1.  Diseases  (a)  Angular 
leaf  spot,  (b)  Areolate  leaf  spot,  (c)  Black  arm, 
(d)  Texas  root  rot,  (e)  Rust,  (f)  Wilt.  2.  Insects: 
(a)   Cotton  red  spider,    (b)   Cotton  leaf  beetle,    (e) 
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Cotton  leaf  caterpillar,  (d)  Sow  bug,  (e)  Cotton 
aphis,  (f)  Boll  weevil — (1)  Home,  (2)  Appearance, 
(:i)  Habits,  (4)  Methods  of  extermination,  (5)  Cost 
to  farmer. 

F.  Tools  Used  in  Cultivation  and  in  Preparing  for 
Market:  1.  Evolution  of  plow.  2.  Cotton  planter. 
3.  Harrow.  4.  Hoe.  5.  Stalk  cutter.  6.  Cotton 
picker.    7.    Cotton  press.    8.    Cotton  gin. 


G.    Harvestini;-:    1.    Time.     2.    Method. 


Cost. 


B.     Railroads.      C.     Mules.      D. 


IV.  Transportation. 

A.  Good    roads. 
Camels. 

V.  Cotton  Manufacturing. 

A.  Weaving:  1.  Hand  loom.  2.  Distaff  and  spin- 
dle.    3.    Spinning-wheel. 

B.  Inventions:    1.    Cotton  gin — (a)   Eli  Whitney. 

2.  Spinning  frame — (a)  Richard  Arkwright.  .'J. 
Spinning  .jenny — (a)  James  Hargreaves.  4.  Mule — 
(a)  Compton. 

C.  Dveing:  1.  Methods — (a)  Modern,  (b)  Colo- 
nial—(i)  Pokeberry,  (2)  Goldenrod,  (3)  Alum,  (4) 
Indigo,  (5J  Sassafras,  (6)  Gallberry  bush. 

D.  Local  Mills :  1.  Rosemary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 2.  Roanoke  Rapids.  3.  Patterson  Mills.  4 
Sliaw  Cotton  Mill  Company.  5.  Weldon  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Companv.  6.  Scotland  Neck  Cotton 
Mills. 

E.  Manufactured  Products. 

VI.  Commercial  Importance  of  Cotton. 

A.  World's  annual  production.  B.  Cotton  acreage 
in  America.  C.  Value  of  American  cotton  hbcr. 
1).  Value  of  manufactured  goods.  E.  Value  of  Hali- 
fax County  cotton  crop,  1920.  F.  Value  of  North 
('ai'olina  cotton  crop,  1920. 

VII.  By-products  of  Cotton. 

A.  Linters:     1.    Gun    cotton.      2.    Writing    paper. 

3.  Lamp  wicks.     4.  Wrapping  twine. 


B.  Hulls. 

C.  Cotton-seed  Meal:   1.  Cattle  food.    2.  Fertilizer. 

D.  Cotton-seed  Oil:  1.  Crude  oil.  2.  Summer  ye'-- 
low.  3.  Substitute  for  olive  oil.  4.  Oleomargarine. 
5.  Butterine.    6.  Cottolene.    7.  Salad  oil. 

VIII.  Effect  on  Social  Life. 

A.  Education:  1.  Compulsory-education  laM'.  2. 
Child-labor  law. 

B.  Labor:  1.  Sla'-^es.  2.  Tenant  class.  3.  Mer- 
chant class.     4.  Mill  emploj'ces. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   PROJECT   MATERIAL. 


I.  Geography: 
Cotton  belts. 
Climate.  -    ■  \ 
Surface. 
Rainfall. 

Home  geography. 

Boll-weevii   territory. 

Seaports. 

Railroad   routes. 

India. 

Mexico. 

Arabia. 

II.  History: 

First   cotton   in    Aincrica. 
First   cotton  in  North   Caroliuii. 
First  cotton  factory. 
Biography  of  Eli  Whitney. 
Columbus. 

III.  Nature    Study: 
Cotton  plant.  >.  ' 
Cotton  leaf. 

Cotton  boll. 
Cotton  bloom. 
Cotton  roots. 
Enemy    insects. 
Diseases  of   plant. 
Fertilization. 
Hybridization. 
Time  of  planting. 
Time  of  harvesting. 

IV.  Language: 

a.  Compositions   on : 
Cultivation  of  plant. 
Eli   Whitney. 

Boll  weevil. 

b.  Stories  of: 
Uncle   Remus. 
First  Cotton   Gin. 
How  Mary  Got  a  New 

Dress. 


IV.  Langu.\ge — Continued: 

Story    of   Mrs.    Franklin's 
Cotton  Dress. 

V.  Physical  Training:         , 
Plantation   activities, 

VI.  Drawing: 
Cotton  bloom. 
Cotton  Ijale. 
Cotton    boll. 
Boll  weevil. 

Mail   of   cotton    belt. 
.  Seed  growth. 
Southern  landscape. 

VII.  Handwork: 
Booklets. 
Number   cards. 
Posters. 

Seed  chart. 

Negro  cabin.  ^ 

Negro  dolls. 

Baskets, 

Plantai.on  life  on  sand  table. 

Evolution   of  plows. 

VIII.  Mus-c: 
Dixie. 

Old   Black  Joe.  * 

Old  Folks  at  Homo. 

My    Old    Kentucky    Home. 

Good-night. 
Massa's   in   the    Cold.    Cold 

Ground. 

IX.  Number  W^ork: 

a.  Measurement. 

b.  Simjile  problems  on  cost  of: 
Labor. 

Fertilizer. 
Seed. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

By  W.  B.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Weldon  Public  Schools; 


It  was  with  less  pride  than  determination  that  "we 
read  the  results  of  the  snrvey  of  our  State  school 
system ;  but,  as  our  friend  from  Goldsboro  wrote  in 
the  preceding  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education,  it 
is  not  all  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  is  to  the  school  system  what  the  hired 
hand  is  to  the  farmer,  and  the  individual  school 
makes  the  implements.  If  the  implements  are  not 
the  best,  the  product  is  not  the  best;  hence,  i"f  the 
scholastic  implements  are  not  the  best,  the  finished 
school  product  is  not  .superior. 

We  think  another  ailment  with  which  our  system 
is  afflicted  is,  that  the  high  school  drops  down  on 
the  territory  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  conse- 
ciuently  the  colleges  have  to  drop  down  on  high- 
school  territory. 

The  plan  for  six-years  elementary  school  and 
three  years  each  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
is  splendid  and  should  be  put  into  operation  where 
the  high  schools — junior  and  senior  taken  together — 
have  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  In 
a  system  where  there  are  not  that  many-  in  high 
school,  the  eight-four  plan'  is  much  better. 

In  our  own  State  and  nearly  all  other  Southern 
States  the  high-school  work  begins  with  the  eighth 
grade.     We  believe  the  claim  is  made  that  our  chil- 


dren in  the  South  are  more  developed  and  are  ready 
to  do  high-school  work  at  an  earlier  age  than  chil- 
dren in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  claim  for 
such  a  theory  was  exploded  by  the  results  of  our 
State  educational  survey,  for  members  of  Nortlf 
Carolina's  high-school  -senioi-s  did  not  measure  up 
any  better  than  freshmen  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

No  formal  gramniar  or  grammar-grade  arithmetic 
should  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  but  English  and 
applied  mathematics  in  their  stead.  The  question 
arises  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  other  end  of  the 
high-school  course'  if  we  make  the  ninth  grade  the 
beginning.  Add  the  twelfth  grade,  as  our  si.ster 
town,  Wilmington,  has  done.  Incorporate  in  this 
grade  a  good  course  in  physics,  chemistry,  solid 
geometry,  and  an  enlarged  English  course.  All 
these  subjects  are  in  the  gamut  of  high-school 
studies,  any  way,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  col- 
lege courses,  except  for  "prep"  courses. 

High  schools  are  the  everj^-man's  colleges;  hence 
we  ought  to  enrich  our  curriculum  to  give  the  95 
per  cent  of  school  population  that  never  go,  to  col- 
lege as  much  training  as  possible,  and  the  5  per 
cent  that  go  to  college  will  also  be  benefited  by  the 
change,  for  the  college  curricula  will  be  able  to 
offer  more  things  in  the  freshman  class. 
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VOCATIONAL  CIVICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  William  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


This  is  one  of  the  newer  subjects  of  instruction  in 
tlie  North  Carolina  liigli  schools.  Because  it  is  a  new 
subject,  teacher.s  have  more  discretion  in  organizing 
the  work  than  they  have  in  the  more  conventional 
courses.  Consequently,  the  course  in  vocational 
civics,  more  than  most  courses  in  history  and  civics, 
will  be  fruitless  unless  tlie  purposes  it  is  designed  to 
serve  are  kept  clearly  in  mind.  These  purposes  arise 
from  a  twofold  interest  that  every  citizen  of  a  good 
conscience  has  in  the  diverse  occupations  in  which 
people  are  engaged. 

In  the  tirst  place,  one  has  to  choose  his  own  voca- 
tion'— one  of  the  most  vital  decisions  anybody  has  to 
make  in  life.  A  wise  youth  lets  no  second  person, 
however  greatly  trusted,  make  this  decision  for  him ; 
above  all,  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  drift  into  a 
vocation  with  a  practical  absence  of  aim  oi'  inten- 
tion, or  be  tempted  into  one  by  an  offer  of  immediate 
pecuniary  reward.  This  does  not  sound  like  practi- 
cal advice,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  only  practical  view 
of  the  matter  there  is.  The  trouble  is,  too  many 
youths  never  realize  the  fact  until  it  is  too  late  to 
I'emedy  matters,  as  far  as  they  are  persona' ly  con- 
cerned. 

Nobody  cares  to  give  hift  life  m  an  ignoble  cause. 
]>ut  a  man  wlio  select.s  a  vocation  and  abides  liy  liis 
selection  to  the  end  is  electing  to  give  the  bulk  of  his 
life  to  the  vocation  he  selects.  A  man's  life  is  made 
up  of  the  decisions,  emotions,  and  activities  in  whicli 
he  expresses  himself  through  the  succeeding  days 
and  years  he  lives.  The  larger  part  of  these  de-. 
cisions,  emotions,  and  activities  in  the  life  of  any 
man  are  interwoven  intimately  with  that  wliich  he 
undertakes  as  a  vocation.  In  an  intensely  vital 
sense,  one  has  inevitably  to  give  his  life  to  the  voca- 
tion he  elects. 

Certainly,  therefore,  few  decisions  that  one  makes 
are  as  important  for  him  as  the  selection  of  that  to 
which  he  will  dedicate  his  life,  and  no  education  is 
adequate  that  leaves  a  young  person  in  ignorance  of 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  this  decision. 

But  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  decision 
is  not  enough.  The  young  mind  needs  preparation 
for  grappling  with  such  a  vital  matter.  Two  very 
essential  qualifications  for  this  task  are :  the  ability 
to  appraise  the  actual  A-alues  of  the  rewards  that 
come  to  us  in  life,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
social  functions  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  people  are  engaged. 

Money  compensation  is  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
rewards  of  any  normal  task  that  employs  one  for 
the  bulk  of  his  time,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
task  of  the  teacher  of  vocational  civics  to  give  the 
pupils .  information  coiicerning  the  remuneration 
usually  accruing  to  those  engaging  in  the  various 
occupations.  It  is  more  important,  however,  that 
the  pupils  understand  the  limited  degree  in  which 
human  wants  can  be  satisfied  with  things  that  can 
be  purchased  with  money,  as  contrasted  with  the 
priceless  satisfactions  that  come  to  one  who  selects 
ins  vocation  because  he  anticipates  joy  in  his  Avork. 
A  workei*  of  the  latter  sort  brings  a  zest  to  his  task 
and  derives  an  enjoyment  from  it  that  can  never  be 
valued  in  terms  of  money. 

Many  men  and  women  have  come  to  understand 
the  poverty  of  mere  material  compensation  too  late 
to  make  a  change  in  their  own  careers.    To  a  greater 


degree  now  than  formerly  it  is  necessary  for  one 
who  hopes  to  become  proficient  in  his  work  to  select 
his  vocation  in  early  youth  and  then  make  conscious 
preparation  for  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  this  necessity  will  continually  become  more  im- 
perative. Hence  the  equipment  of  a  youth  to  face 
the  responsibility  of  committing  himself  early  to 
some  task  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance  as  a  prob- 
lem in  secondary  education. 

But  we  need  to  be  constantly  on  guai-d  lest,  in  the 
efforts  to  equip  the  pupils  for  this  important  choice, 
the  teaclier  be  tempted  to  usurp  a  share  in  it.  This 
neither  teachers  nor  parents  can  usually  do  with 
advantage.  Your  experience  and  training  may  equip 
you  to  select  a  vocation'  for  yourself ;  it  does  not 
equip  you  to  make  the  selection  for  another  whose 
visions  you  have  not  seen  and  whose  capacity  for 
sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  you  cannot. accurately  esti- 
mate. It  is  wire,  therefore,  for  a  teaclier  to  be  care- 
ful, in  the  process  of  giving  instruction  about  the 
functions  and  rewards  of  the  vocations  to  which 
]iupi]s  may  aspire,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  win 
recruits  for  any  given  vocation. 

r>ut  vocational  civics  shcnld  do  more  than  merely 
enable  pupils  to  choose  wisely  their  own  life  work, 
important  as  that  choice  is.  Xot  only  does  each  of 
us  have  to  do  his  own  task,  he  has  to  do  it  in  co- 
operation with  thousands  of  other  persons  who  have 
different  employments.  If  this  co-operative  enter- 
prise is  to  work  smoothly  in  the  long  run,  it  is  as 
essential  that  we  know  something  of  the  im]iortance 
of  tlie  things  that  other  people  do  as  it  is  that  we 
know  how  to  do  our  own  tasks  well.  Our  social  life, 
and  in  these  later  days  the  government  itself,  has  so 
many  contacts  with  all  the  important  vocations  in 
which  men  and  women  are  engaged  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  a  good  citizen  without  having  some  un- 
derstanding of  tasks  of  others  as  well  as  of  our  own. 

Legislatures  and  boards  of  aldermen  are  obliged 
to  to  regulate  dozens  of  dift'erent  vocations,  because 
the  daily  work  of  many  of  us  is  vitally  concerned 
witii  the  property,  the  health,  and  even  the  lives  of 
our  fellows.  The  pid^lic  opinion  to  which  these  rep- 
resentative agencies  ought  to  be  responsible  can 
never  be  informed  and  just  until  the  citizens  who 
give  it  expression  are  competent  to  give  judgment. 
We  need  not  acquire  the  ability  to  do  the  tasks  of 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations  than  our  own. 
but  we  do  need  to  know  something  of  the  functions 
they  serve  and  the  capacities  they  require  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  deal  fairly  in  matters  in  which  they  are 
involved.  . 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  vocational  civics  is  likely 
to  become  an  increasingly  important  subject  in  the 
curriculums  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  as  we 
learn  more  of  the  vital  matters  involved  and  get  the 
coui'se  organized  and  conventionalized.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  are  a  teacher,  you  can  do'  your  best  to  help 
your  pupils  develop  in  themselves  the  ability  to 
choose  wisely  their  own  vocations,  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  them  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  ' 
the  tasks  performed  by  others. 


Men  of  the  South,  save !  You  must  learn  this  les- 
son, or  that  economy,  which  so  stiffens  the  North 
and  inspires  and  stimulates  its  industry,  will  over- 
whelm vou. — Henrv  Clay. 
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TEACHING  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  THE 
CANTON  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  C.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

Teaching  accident  prevention  is  one  of  the  vital 
activities  in  our  conr.se  of  study.  Perhaps  our 
nietliod  may  be  suggestive  to  other  scliools.  The 
following  is  a  lesson  for  the  week  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 21 : 

On  Monday  morning  I  put  on  the  general  bulletin 
board  this  safety  motto : 

"To  be  safe  is  to  be  careful." 

At  the  faculty  meeting  that  afternoon  1  asked  the 
teachers  to  take  the  motto  to  the  class-rooms,  put  it 
on  the  blackboard,  and  talk  to  the  children  about 
it  for  at  least  five  minutes  one  morning  during  the 
week.  At  the  same  meeting  1  outlined  the  following 
lesson  plans  for  the  week,  to  be  used  by  the  teacher 
in  at  least  one  lesson  of  about  twenty  minutes  time : 

I.  For  Primary  Grades. 

1.  Instruction  in  how  to  cross  a  street  —  actual 
demonstration  in  class-room. 

2.  How  to  handle  instruments  with  sharp  edges  or 
points,  such  as  knive.s,  or  scissors — demonstration. 

S.  How  to  avoid  burns  or  scalding,  what  to  do  if 
a  child's  clothes  catch  fire — demonstration  so  far  as 
possible. 

II.  For  Grammar  Grades. 

1.  Instruction  as  to  bicycle  riding,  especially  in 
thoroughfares  or  crowded  streets. 

2.  Caution  about  riding  on  running-boards  of  au- 
tomobiles. 

3.  Caution  about  coasting  on  bicycle  behind  an 
automobile. 

III.  Junior  and  Senior  High  School. 

1.  Pupils  tell  of  any  accident  that  may  have  haj)- 
pened,  and  tell  how  it  ma.y  have  been  prevented. 

2.  Report  of  committee  that  were  appointed  last 
week  to  study  any  accident  tliat  may  have  happened 
ill  the  community. 

3.  Suggestions  from  pupils  how  certain  dangerous 
street  crossings  may  be  made  with  safety. 

It  may  be  added  tliat  we  are  using  a  little  text- 
book also  in  all  the  grailes,  "Education  in  Accident 
Prevention,"  by  Ur.  B.  George  Payne,  President  of 
1  he  Harris  Teacehrs  College,  St.  Louis. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST  OF  1920-1921. 

Prizes  Offered  by  the  American  School  Citizenship 

League — Contest  Open  to  Students 

of  All  Countries. 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury 
Prizes,  are  oifered  for  the  best  essays  on  one  of  tiie 
following  subjects: 

1.  Open  to  Seniors  in  Normal  Schools:  "What 
Education  Can  Do  to  Secure  Co-operation  as  Against 
Competition  Between  Nations." 

2.  Open  to  Seniors  in  Secondary  Schools:  "The 
Essential  Foundations  of  a  Co-operating  World." 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty,  and  twenty-five 
dollars  will  be  given  for  the  three  best  essays  in 
each  set. 

Conditions  of  the  Contest. 

Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  a  topical  out- 
line, and  a  bibliography  with  brief  notes  on  each 
book.    Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length 


of  3,000  words  is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  mu.st 
be  written,  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side 
only  of  paper,  8x10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least 
11/4  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not 
be  considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the 
essay,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giv- 
ing tlie  writer's  name,  school,  and  home  address,  and 
sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary,  Amer- 
ican School  Citizenship  League,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston  17,  Mass.,  not  later  than  June  1,  1921. 
Essays  should  be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

Each  country  participating  in  the  contest,  other 
than  the  United  States,  shall  send  the  three  best 
essays  in  each  set  (normal  and  secondary)  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  League,  these  essays  to  be  selected 
by  judges  appointed  in  each  country.  The  United 
States  judges  will  select  from  these,  and  from  the 
essaj'S  written  by  pupils  of  tlie  United  States,  those 
which  in  their  opinion  should  receive  the  prizes.  All 
essays  must  be  in  the  English  language  when  finally 
submitted  to  the  United  States  judges. 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the  essay- 
subjects  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
League. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  teachers  in  the 
United  States  have  introduced  the  contest  as  a  part 
of  tlie  regular  school  wi)rk,  and  have  sent  to  the 
League  the  best  essay  in  the  school.  It  is  suggested 
that  all  schools  adopt  this  plan. 


THIRTEEN  MISTAKES  OF  LIFE. 

As  if  one;  good-sized  mistake  were  not  enough  to 
(litcli  a  man  for  life.  Judge  McCormick,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  eiiumeratect  a  list  called  the  thirteen  mis- 
takes of  life. 

It  miglit  prove  a  diversion  for  those  readers  of 
North  Carolina  Education  who  have  been  diligently 
engaged  in  avoiding  "Mistakes  in  Teaching,",  if 
the.y  would  make  a  self-measurement  test  by  Judge 
Mi-Cormick's  list  and  see  just  wliere  they  stand. 
Certainly  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  person  who 
I'cmld  score  a  hundred  on  as  many  as  ten  of  them. 
Tlie  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  attiMiipt  (()  set  up  your  own  standards  of 
riglit  and  wrong. 

2.  To  try  to  measure  tlie  enjoyment  of  others  by 
your  own. 

3.  To  exnc'  t  uniformity  of  opinions  in  this  world. 

4.  To  fail  to  make  allowances  for  inexperience. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  mould  all  dispositions  alike. 

6.  Not  to  yield  to  unimportant  trifles. 

7.  To  look  for  perfection  in  our  own  actions. 

8.  To  worry  ourselves  and  others  about  what  can- 
not be  remedied. 

9.  Not  to  help  everybody,  wherever,  however,  and 
whenever  we  can. 

10.  To  consider  anything"  impossible  that  we  can- 
not ourselves  perform. 

11.  To  believe  only  what  our  finite  minds  can 
grasp. 

12.  Not  to  make  allowances  for  the  weaknesses  of 
others. 

13.  To  estimate  by  some  outside  quality  when  it  is 
that  within  which  makes  the  man. 


If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  destined  to 
be  a  success  or  a  failure  in  life,  you  can  easily  find 
out.  The  test  is  simple  and  it  is  infallible.  Are  you 
able  to  save  money  ? — James  J.  Hill. 
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SONG  OF  THE  GARDEN  SOLDIERS. 

Note. — This  entertaining'  little  recitation,  quite  timely 
just  now,  will  prove  diverting  to  teacher  and  children 
alike.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  it  in 
almost  any  weekly  program  of  the  little  folks.  It  should 
be  recited  by  six  children,  each  carrying  the  appropriate 
tool.  The  author  is  Alberta  Walker,  and  the  recitation 
is  taken  from  a  Thrift  Day  program  issued  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department. — Editor. 

Spade. 

I  am  a  spade,  the  gardener's  friend; 

I  delve  into  the  earth, 
I  turn  the  soil,  my  strength  1  lend 

To  give  the  garden  hirth. 

Hoe  and  Rake. 

We  are  the  hoe  and  steel-toothed  rake, 

Our  owners  strive  and  toil, 
They  work  until  their  bodies  ache 

To  pulverize  the  soil. 

,  Rake. 

I'm  needed  by  the  school, 

My  teeth  are  sharp  and  stotit. 
'For  more  than  any  other  tool 
I  spread  the  eartli  about. 

Balls  of  Cord. 

T\vo  little  balls  of  cord  are  we; 

We  mark  the  garden  rows, 
We  j^treteh  the  line  and  then,  you  see, 

The  garden  straighter  grows. 

Trowel. 

I  dig  the  homes  for  bulb  and  seed 

Two  inches,  three,  or  four ; 
Then  at  the  coming  of  the  weeds 

I  dig  a  little  more. 

Watering-  Can. 

And  when  the  sun  has  shone  all  day. 
No  cloud  the  dry  earth  heeds; 

Then  friendly  rain  I  daily  play. 
And  shower  the  sprouting  seeds. 

All  the  Tools. 

We  are  the  tools  that  work  for  you, 

From  tiny  trowel  to  hoe ; 
Together  all  our  best  we  do 

Tci  make  the  garden  grow ! 

Alberta  Walker. 


is  vitalized  by  the  benefits  d(yived  from  the  group 
meetings.  She  comes  in  contact  with  other  people 
and  life  grows  less  monotonous. 

The  mission  of  the  Home  Btireau  is  to  develop 
local  leadership,  solve  honu^  and  community  prob- 
lems, develop  social  life,  and  establish  common  com- 
mtmity  centers,  which  shall  stand  as  socializing,  or- 
ganizing, and  vitalizing  forces,  uniting  the  commu- 
nities on  the  basis  of  common  interests  and  activi- 
ties.—E.xtension  Farm  News,  Feb.  23,  1921. 


THE  HOME  BUREAU  AS  A  VITALIZER  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  WOMAN'S  LIFE. 

The  Home  Bureau  presents  itself  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  most  pressing  need  of  country 
women,  that  of  county-wide  organization.  Through 
lack  of  organization  in  the  past,  the  farm  women 
have  suffered  from  isolation  and  the  monotony  of 
their  environment.  Because  of  this  condition,  the 
rural  home  has  been  in  constant  danger  of  social  and 
intellectual  stagnation.  The  Home  Bureau  is  the 
remedy  of  this  evil,  which  has  so  long  existed. 
Through  this  organization-  the  country  women  learn 
the  solution  for  their  home  and  community  problems 
by  coming  in  closer  contact  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  home-demonstration  agent.    , 

The  Hom-e  Bureau  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual organization.    The  life  of  the  country  woman 


POETRY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  luis  jtist  issued  a  bulletin  of  79  pages 
entitled  "Poetry  in  the  High  School,"  by  Dr.  Reed 
Smith.  The  plan  and  scope  of  this  tmustially  good 
piece  of  work  can  only  be  indicated  here  by  giving 
an  outline  of  the  contents. 

After  a  brief  introduction  discussing  "The  Prob- 
lem of  High-School  Literature,"  the  chapter  titles 
and  subject  divisions  rtin  as  follows: 

The  Figurative  in  Poetry:  (1)  Words;  (2)  Fig- 
ures of  Speech;  (3)  Symbolic  Poetry. 

The  Underlying  Tlieme. 

Interpretation  in  Detail:  The  Outline:  Specimen 
Outlines. 

Interpretation  in  Detail  (Continued):  (1)  Words; 
(2)  Classical  References;  (3)  Phrases;  (4)  Para- 
phrasing. 

The  Dawn  of  Appreciation. 

The  Material  of  Poetry :  The  Mental  Image. 

Three  Incidentals:  (1)  Biography  not  Literature; 
(2)  M'eraorizing  Poetry;  (3)  Pictures  and  Maps. 

Parallel  Reading.   Courses  for  Study  and  Reading. 

In  an  appropriate  foreword  to  the  bulletin,  Prof. 
Patterson  Wordlaw  says: 

"He  wlio  teaches  me  to  get  wliat  I  desire  is  doing 
me  a  great  service,  but  far  greater  is  his  service  wlio 
teaches  me  to  desire  the  best. 

"In  English  teacliing,  especially,  otir  main  aim  is 
to  teach  pupils  to  love  the  greatest.  Given  that,  the 
rest  almost  surely  follows.  It  is  this  truth  which 
gives  to  the  following  pamphlet  its  extraordinary 
value.  While  no  part  of  the  teaching  of  English  is 
more  important  than  to  quicken  the  pupil's  taste  for 
eood  literature,  in  no  part  is  the  high-school  teacher 
left  with  so  little  help.  To  supply  this  need  for  help. 
these  articles  were  prepared  for  "South  Carolina 
Education"  by  one  who  is  both  a  real  teacher  and  a 
-  real  scholar. 

"After  paying  some  attention  to  the  literature  of 
the  stib.iect,  I  know  of  nothing  of  its  type  which 
equals  Dr.  Smith's  articles  in  scholarly  insight  and 
in  i^ractical  heljifulness  to  the  teacher." 


WHEN  CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS. 

When  subscribers  are  changing  their  pose-office 
address,  it  is  desired  by  the  ptiblisher  that  both  old 
and  new  addresses  be  given  in  the  letter  requesting 
the  cliange.  The  subscriber  should  also  let  the  pub- 
lisher know  with  what  issue  the  change  shotild  be- 
gin.    The  foUowingf  will  suggest  a  stiitable  form : 

"Please  change  my  address  from 

to ,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of " 

To  this  the  name  of  the  subscriber  should  be 
signed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  form  as 
it  appears  on  the  subscription  label. 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH. 

Every  city  superintendent  is  requested  to  send  for 
]iublieation  in  the  April  number  of  North  Carolina 
Education  an  outline  of  llie  new  legislation  by  tlie 
reeent  General  Assembly  alfeetiiig  his  schools. 

Every  county  superinteiuleut  is  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  summary  of  the  new  educational  laws  enacted 
by  the  recent  General  Assembly  for  his  county,  and 
send  it  to  North  Carolina  Education  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  publication  in  the  April  number. 

Two  interesting  articles  in  this  number  of  North 
Carolina,  Education  are  related  to  the  reading-circle 
work.  Mr.  M.  i>.  Andrews,  of  Greensboro,  sets  forth 
the  method  of  study  employed  by  his  group  of  teach- 
ers. Miss  Jessie  Lee  Hodges,  in  a  project  on  cotton, 
shows  a  practical  apj^lication  to  class-work  v>t  some 
things  learned  from  the  book.  Both  of  these  sug- 
gestive articles  are  commended  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  who  have  interested  themselves  in  reading- 
circle  study  and  its  application  in  actual  teaching. 

The  annual  report  (1919-1920)  of  the  Washington 
public  schools  is  the  twenty-third.  It  contains  in  its 
eighty  pages  without  advertisements  an  encyclopae- 
dic mass  of  particular  information  about  the  Wash- 
ington schools,  covering  the  sources  and  amount  of 
revenue,  the  disbursements,  attendance  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  account  of  the  year's  school  work  and 
activities,  by  Supt.  F.  L.  Ashley,  and  many  other 
important  topics.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any 
citizen  of  Washington  should  be  ignorant'  of  what 
his  city  schools  are  doing  while  an  account  of  them 
like  this  is  within  easy  reach. 

It  is  the  publisher's  purpose  to  give  the  readers  of 
the  April  number  of  North  Carolina  Education  a 
summary  of  the  forward-looking  educational  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  State, 
counties,  cities,  and  towns.  The  account  of  the  im- 
portant legislation  having  State-wide  effect  can  be 
obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
but  that  from  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  must  be 


obtained  from  tJiese  units  themselves.  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent, please  prepare  yours  and  send  it  on  just  as 
soon  as  po.ssible.  Just  tell  briefly  what  the  new  law 
or  change  is,  why  it  was  made,  and  what  is  expected 
of  it.  If  there  has  been  no  new  legislation  of  im- 
portance for  your  unit,  kindly  write,  saying,  "No 
change,"  or  "Nothing  of  importance,"  so  that  the 
editor  may  know  that  you  have  done,  and  not  over- 
looked, your  part  in  making  the  April  number  what 
we  all  should  like  it  to  be. 


OUTLINES  ON  THE  DAVIS  BOOK. 

The  Reading  Circle  book  last  year  (1919-1920) 
was  Davis's  "The  Work  of  the  Teacher."  There 
remain  on  hand  about  twenty  sets  of  the  three  back 
numbers  (January;  February,  March,  1920)  which 
contain  the  complete  outlines  for  study,  as  prepared 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  While  they  last, 
contain  the  complete  outlines  for  study  as  prepared 
for  50  cents.  Stamps  (one-  or  two-cent)  may  be 
used  in  remittin"'. 


FOR  THE  APRIL  ISSUE. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  Hyde  County, 
publislied  last  month,  there  was  an  editorial  hint  that 
a  similar  article  on  education  in  North  Carolina's 
westernmost  county  would  be  equally  welcome.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  article  has  been  prom- 
ised. Superintendent  Martin,  of  Cherokee,  will  be 
assisted  in  preparing  it  by  Mr.  0.  Vernon  Hicks, 
Superintendent  of  the  Murphy  Graded  Schools,  who 
authorizes  this  announcement,  as  follows: 

"Please  announce  it  for  April  issue.  We  shall  do 
our  best  to  give  you  a  good  article." 

By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  its  readers,  the 
present  General  Assembly 'will  probably  have  fin- 
ished the  work  of  the  session  and  adjourned.  The 
new  school  laws  for  the  State,  now  somewhat  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  will  then  be  in  definite  form. 
We  have  the  promise  of  a  summary  of  these  for  the 
April  number. 

It  is  desired  also  to  include  a  summary  of  the  new 
school  laws  affecting  each  county  and  each  city. 
The  superintendents  of  counties  and  cities  alike  are 
earnestly  requested  to  prepare  in  brief  form  a  state- 
ment covering  the  legislation  affecting  their  school 
interests,  and  send  them  in  as  soon  as  they  can.  By 
the  prompt  co-operation  of  every  superintendent, 
this  April  issue  can  be  made  one  of  interest,  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  real  value  to  all. 


FACTS  OF  FIVE  YEARS'  PROGRESS  IN 
RURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  significant  facts  of  rural-school 
progress  are  compiled  from  the  recent  biennial  re- 
port of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Elementary  Schools : 

During  the  five  years  from  1915  to  1920 — 

(1)   North   Carolina   eliminated   more   than   1,000 
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one-teacher    schools    through    consolidation    of    dis- 
tricts. 

(2)  Brought  the  number  of  its  three-teacher  con- 
solidated schools  from  probably  less  than  100  to  380. 

(3)  Brought  the  number  of  its  four-teacher  con- 
solidated schools  from  probably  less  than  a  score 
to  117. 

(4)  Brought  the  number  of  its  consolidated 
schools  having  six  teachers,  or  more,  from  probably 
less  than  a  dozen  to  128. 

(5)  Increased  the  number  of  auto-trucks  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils  from  6  in  1915  to  247  in 
1920 — 21  in  53  counties.  Sixteen  coiuities  alone  em- 
liloy  172  trucks. 

6.  Increased  the  number  of  children  transported 
to  larger  schools  from  150  in  1915  to  7,936  in  1921- 
21.  Twelve  counties  alone  are  transporting  4,802 
pupils.     . 

A  SHORT  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

The  request  for  copies  of  scluxil  iiapcrs,  made  in 
tlie  February  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education, 
brought  responses  which  make  it  possible  to  publish 
the  following  list  as  a  beginning : 

The  Echo,  published  by  the  High  School,  Canton, 

N.  (".     Editor-in-chief,  Gay  W.  Allen.     Price, | 

Rendered  self-supporting  by  advertising  receipts. 

Lowe's  Grove  Reflector,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Durham. 
N.  C.  Editor,  Bertha  Poe.  Published  quarterly. 
Price, Supported  by  its  advertising. 

New  Hanover  School  Bulletin,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Edited  by  The  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Princi- 
pals and  Teachers.  Distributed  free  (5,000  copies, 
or  more),  twice  a  month.  Apparently  financed  by 
its  advertising. 

Sanford  School  News  (4  pages),  mimeograplied 
ever}'  once  in  a  M'hile  by  the  High  School,  Sanford. 
N.  C.  Price:  "Your  help  in  making  the  school  bet- 
ter."   No  advertising. 

Winston-Salem  News.  Every  other  Monday  in 
school  year,  by  the  High  School,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  Distributed  free  (2,500  copies).  Set  up  and 
printed  by  tlie  pvipils  in  the  printing  department  of 
the  City  High  School.  The  remainder  of  the  expense 
apparently  provided  for  by  a  limited  amount  of 
advertising. 

The  list  will  be  further  extended  if  the  authorities 
will  send  copies  of  their  school  papers.  Readers  are 
requested  to  send  tlie  names  of  any  scliool  papers 
that  they  may  know  of,  so  that  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained and  the  publications  listed. 


A  LITTLE  HOMILY  ON  THRIFT. 

■  The  great  money  flood  during  the  war  floated  the 
cost  of  living  up  to  new  high-water  marks.  This  was 
hard  on  all  who  worked  for  salaries  or  other  fixed 
income,  for  their  earnings  did  not  increa.se  with  the 
upward-bound  of  prices  of  things  the  earnings  had 
to  buy.  Under  such  conditions  there  was  little,  or 
certainly  lessened,  chance  for  savings  to  be  extracted 
from  income. 

With  the  money  flood  abated  and  soaring  prices 
settling   gradually   to   less   lofty   levels,   the   person 


with  the  fixed  income  is  coming  into  better  days.  As 
formerly  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  had  the 
eff^ect  of  reducing  income  by  diminishing  its  buying 
power,  so  now  the  diminishing  cost  of  living  in- 
creases income  by  adding  to  its  buying  power. 

Doubly  fortunate,  then,  are  they  who  have  had  an 
actual  increase  in  their  salaries  and  now  find  the 
buying  power  of  these  salaries  enhanced  by  lower 
prices.  This  provides  what  should  be  greeted  as  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  give  fostering  attention  once 
more  to  a  perhaps  too  long  neglected  savings  ac- 
count at  the  bank. 

But  all  the  opportunities  in  the  world  will  avail 
but  little  unless  there  is  a  will  to  save.  Economy 
and  consistent  self-denial  in  matters  of  unnecessary 
or  even  doubtful  expenditures  are  fundamental  in 
tlie  practice  of  thrift.  One  is  here  reminded  of  Presi- 
dent Lowell's  .story,  told  not  many  years  ago,  of  the 
little  girl  who  went  to  the  butcher's  shop  to  make 
some  purchases  for  her  mother.  Upon  being  asked 
what  she  wanted,  tlie  little  maid  proved  herself 
thoroughly  in  touch  witli  the  times  by  answering: 

"I  want  a  limousine,  but  mother  will  take  ten 
ceiitis  worth  of  liver." 

Limousine  desires  cannot  be  safely  or  long  grati- 
fied without  limousine  incomes.  The  power  to  reject 
not  only  what  one  cannot  afford,  but  also  what  one 
would  better  do  without,  is  an  asset  of  priceless 
value,  for  it  is  the  power  to  control  immediate  desire 
in  the  interest  of  permanent  character  and  future 
satisfactions.  When  one  makes  a  real  business  of 
saving,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  mere  desire 
and  real  necessity  stands  defined  with  greater  dis- 
tinctions and  it  becomes  easier  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions in  determining  expenditures. 

Increased  earnings  should  mean  increased  savings. 
A  larger  salary  will  enable  one  to  gratify  more  de- 
sires and  to  live  in  more  expensive  fashion,  but  only 
the  hopelessly  short-sighted  will  covet  or  use  en- 
larged earnings  solely  for  the  enjoyment  to  be  de- 
rived from  extravagant  spending.  By  no  means 
ineptly  did  the  late  President  Roosevelt  say  that 
"Extravagance  rots  character." 

An  increa.se  of  income  should  mean  an  increase  in 
one 's  quick  assets — should  mean  a  growing  bank  ac- 
count, an  accumulating  of  reserve  power.  Diligence 
in  earning,  prudence  in  spending,  and  constancy  in 
saving  will  strengthen  self-respect,  promote  sturdi- 
ness  of  character,  and  create  a  noble  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance. 


Too  much  cannot  be  done  for  the  promotion  of 
thrift.  It  ought  to  be  urged  upon  the  young  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  everywhere.  Thrift,  as  a  neces- 
sity, as  a  duty,  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  for  every- 
body in  every  plac^  of  public  discussion.  The  want 
of  frugality,  the  unlimited  extravagance  of  the  time, 
is  a  public  menace,  and  any  movement  that  will  tend 
to  check  it  deserves  the  highest  commendation. — 
G.  W.  Clark,  Governor  of  Iowa. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COAOrENT. 

Can  you  name  thirty  books  or 
great  fiction?  Try  it.  Then  com- 
pare your  list  with  that  prepared  by 
the  Home  Education  Division  o£  the 
Uv  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

ji    n    n 

If  you  have  read  a  book  during  the 
past  winter  which  contributed  some- 
thing to  your  happiness  or  working 
capital,  set  down  some  thoughts 
about  it  which  may  cause  others  to 
derive  the  same  benefit;  and  then 
send  them  to  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion. 

H     11     n 

Shortly  to  appear  is  another  pub- 
lication for  adult  beginners  under 
the  title  of  "A  Writing  and  Compo- 
!9ition  Book."  This  was  prepared 
chiefly  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morriss  and 
is  to  be  brought  out  by  the  Johnson 
Publishing  Company  of  Richmond. 
Miss  Kelly  says  that  it  "will  prob- 
ably fill  the  greatest  need  we  have 
for  a  text  for  busy  and  unprepared 
teachers."  The  text  will  serve  l)0th 
as  a  copy  book  for  pupils  and  a  sor^ 
of  plan-book  for  teachers. 
H      H      H 

For  adults  learning  to  read,  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  co- 
operating with  the  South  Carolina 
Department,  has  issued  a  Bible  SI  cry 
Reader  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  print- 
ed on  better  paper  and  is  in  better 
binding  than  is  usual  with  bulletins, 
and  carries  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions. This  reader  was  prepared  by 
Wil  Lou  Gray,  Supervisor  of  Adult 
Schools  in  South  Carolina;  Emily 
Meng  Jones,  and  Mary  Dunklin  Gray, 
all  of  Laurens,  S.  C.  A  supplement 
on  phonetics  is  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Maude  Tilman  Boyer.  Applications 
for  copies  of  The  Bibble  Story  Read- 
er should  be  made  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  Director  of  Community  Schools 
for  Adults,  who  says  that  "it  is  a 
gift  from  North  Carolina  to  any  of 
her  citizens  who  may  find  in  it  an 
aid  or  an  inspiration."  It  is  intend- 
ed to  be  used  as  a  reading  text  for 
beginners. 

■      H      H     H 

Two  recent  bulletins  which  should 
be  helpful  in  teaching  agriculture  in 
the  grammar  grades  are:  "Ijcssons 
in  Plant  Production  foi'  Southern 
Schools,"  No.  5  3.  and  "tiessons  in 
Animal  Pro<luction  for  Southern 
Schools,"  No.  5  6.  These  bulletins  can 
be  secured  from  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Bulletin  No.  5  3  contains 
183  lessons  on  soils  and  crops,  while 
bulletin  No.  56  contains  127  lessons 
on  the  care  and  management  of  ani-  . 
mals.  The  lessons  in  each  bulletin 
are  planned  for  use  with  Agriculture 
for  Beginners  by  Burkett-Steven'?  and 
Hill.     This  is  the  text  commonly  in 


use  in  this  State.  The  course  as  out- 
lined in  each  bulletin  is  divided 
into  three  periods:  Fall,  winter  and 
spring.  This  seasonal  sequence  ar- 
rangement of  the  course  will  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  teacher  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  matter  at  the  time 
when  it  will  be  most  effective.  The 
busy  teacher  will  be  pleased  with  the 
plan  of  each  lesson  outline. — R.  H.  T. 


dent  Wilson's  speeches),  and  for  in- 
creasing facility  in  transcribing.  The 
drill  material  is  placed  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  page,  a  very  useful  ar- 
rangement. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Lippincott's  Hoin-Ashbaugh  Spell- 

•■r  for  grades  one  to  eight.  By  Ernest 
Horn  and  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh.  Cloth, 
105  pages.  Price,  not  given.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Following  are  the'  points  on  which 
the  authors  lay  emphasis:  (1)  the 
self-testing  plan  for  pupils,  (2)  the 
standard  scores  by  which  the  pupil 
may  compare  his  with  the  work  of 
others,  (3)  the  method  of  study  pro- 
vided, and  (4)  the  rigorous  follow- 
np  work  in  review  lessons.  These 
provisions  are  intended  to  train  the 
pupil  to  be  "intelligent  and  responsi- 
ble in  attacking  his  own  spelling 
problems." 


The  New  Beacon  Primer.  By  James 
H.  Passett.  Illustrated  by  Blanche 
Fisher  Laite.  Cloth,  152  pages.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston. 

Captivates  at  first  sight.  Large 
clear  print,  attractive  pictures  in  col- 
ors, the  sentences  and  reading  les- 
sons so  like  real  life.  The  author  has 
very  successfully  lived  up  to  the 
claim  that  the  reader  is  "based  upon 
the  child's  interests  and  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  home."  Agreeably  notice- 
able also  are  the  absence  of  expres- 
sions "dragged  in  for  their  phonetic 
value"  and  the  flowing  naturalness 
of  the  reading  matter.  Helpful  di- 
rections for  the  best  use  of  the  prim- 
er and  the  phonetic  tables  are  pro- 
vided for  teachers  who  might  wish 
to  have  them. 


Pitman's      Shorthand      Drill.      By 

Charles  L.  Prank  and  Joseph  Jacobs. 
Bound  in  heavy  cover  paper,  SV^k 
10%,  471  pages.  Price  $3.00.  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons.  New  York. 

Here  is  provided  a  vast  amount  of 
shorthand  drill,  presented  in  way  to 
induce  and  secure  real  drill  by  do- 
ing the  needed  thing  in  the  right 
way.  The  book  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect many  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  ordinary  dictation  methods  by 
recognizing  that  speed  comes  onfy 
through  drill — drilled)  on  princi- 
pless  and  (2  J:  on  grammalogs,  con- 
tractions, and  phrases.  Exercises  are 
given  for  increasing  the  number  of 
the  students'  word  pictures,  for  en- 
larging his  commercial  vocabularj', 
for  drill   on  recurring  words    ( Presi- 


Thackeray's  Barry  Lyndan.  Edited 
by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Lafayette  High 
School,  Buffalo  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  Cloth,  4  32  pages. 
Price  88  cents.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

Selecting  W^ritings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  Professor  of  Government,  Har- 
vard University.  Cloth,  34  5  pages. 
Price  75  cents.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  New  York. 

These  are  new  volumes  in  the 
"Living  Literature  Series"  issued  by 


WHY  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND  LEADS 

THE    STATE    NORMAL 
AND    INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 

GREENSBORO.   N.   C. 

17th  April,  1919. 
THE   GREG-G    PUBLISHING   COMPANY. 

New  York. 
Gentlemen — 

I  have  your  very  pertinent  letter  of  the 
15th.  Often  in  the  past  as  1  have  read 
your  letters  and  literature.  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question — 'how  long,  how  long 
yet  before  making  a  change  to  the  Gregg 
system  ? 

But  still  I  hesitate.     Because — 

If  yon  had  the  best  and  largest  school  in 
the  State; 

If  you  had  the  best  school  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States; 

If  you  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
liu.siness  men ; 

If  the  court  officials  praised  you  for  the 
excellence  of  your  product; 

If  every  competent  shorthand  writer  sent 
out  was  eagerly  sought  after; 

If  the  number  admitted  to  your  class- 
room "vvas  limited  only  by  the  cajiacity  of 
the  building; 

If  you  had  a  waiting  list; 

If  you  were  making  $10,000  a  year  for 
your  i)rincipal; 

If  you  knew  you  were  a  success  and 
everybody  told  you  that  you  were, — yes,  my 
good  sirs,  would  you  not  also  hesitate  to 
make  a  change? 

There  are  about  325  high  schools  in  the 
State.  Eighty  or  more  of  these  are  repre- 
sented in  my  classroom  today.  Among  my 
students  are  some  from  the  fourteen  high 
schools  who  you  say  are  teaching  the  Gregg 
system.  We  are  working  over  these  stu- 
dentfi  to  makf  Isaac  Pitman  successes  out 
of  a  ret/If  failures. 

Hardly  a  .year  passes  that  we  do  not 
liave  Greggites  in  our  dictation  room  writ- 
ing the  Gregg  system.  We  have  observed 
their  going-up  ability  with  peculiar  interest. 
Our  observation  of  their  efforts  makes  us 
hesitate  still  more. 

We  have  seen  your  system  working  at 
first  hand  in  our  classroom. 

We  know  that  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem we  have  an  instrument  that  will  stand; 
we  are  not  sure  that  your  system  in  our 
liands  would  do  so. 

Respectfully. 

E.  J.  FORNEY. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy." 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  WEST  45TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS    OF 

"t^'nu  SI'  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1.60 
"Piarliral  Coume  in  Touch  Type- 

u'litinii" $1.00 

■■Slulr  Bonk  o/  Business  English," $1.10 

On   the  N.  C.  Lixt. 
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the  publishers  under  the  chief  edi- 
torial direction  of  Richard  Burton. 
TiiB  preface  and  introductions  are 
fine  examples  of  good  work  of  th'is 
kind.  The  selections  make  this  series 
of  classics  a  notably  choice  one.  "The 
literature  that  lives,"  says  the  editor- 
in-chief,"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
time.  .  .  .  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  vitality." 


fire  used  for  models.  More  than  a 
hundred  , pictures  serve  to  help  out 
the  text. 


The    Common-Word    Spellers.     By 

Eugene  Lewis,  Superintendent  of 
Sciiools,  Rockford,  111.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Book  One  for  first 
to  fourth  grades,  cloth,  150  pages. 
Price  5  6  cents.  Book  Two,  for  fifth 
to  eighth  grades,  184  pages.  Price 
CO  cents.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
These  new  spellers  are  constructed 
on  the  premise  that  the  chief  aim  in 
spelling  is  to  teach  pupils  to  spell 
accurately  and  rapidly  the  words 
most  commonly  used  in  social  and 
business  correspondence.  This  rule 
therefore  determines  the  vocabulary 
"of  the  words  most  commonly  used 
in  written  correspondence."  The 
words  are  graded  according  to  diffi- 
culty. Unphonetic  words  are  taught 
separately  as  sight  words;  phonetid 
words  are  grouped  in  lessons  accord- 
ing to  their  phonetic  elements.  By 
drill  on  the  use  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, and  in  pronounciation  and 
syllabication,  by  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary, by  attacking  the  "demons," 
and  by  numerous  other  devices  and 
suggestions  the  study  of  spelling  is 
made  a  lively  school  exercise. 


.    Elementary  Home  Economics.      By 

Mary  Lockwood  Matthews.  Profes- 
sor of  Home  Economics  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
in  Purdue  University.  Cloth,  34." 
pages.  Price  $1.40.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston. 

This  is  a  new  19  21  book  for  class- 
ics in  sewing  and  textiles,  foods  and 
cookery,  and  the  care  of  the  house. 
Part  I  deals  with  the  selection  of 
clothing  and  garment-making,  and 
Part  II  with  foods.  The  book  is  made 
on  the  'project-plan."  the  meal  or  the 
garment  being  the  basis  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  material.  Ten  proj- 
ects are  given  for  the  pupil  to  worlr 
out.  The  treatment  is  as  easy  as  any 
teacher  could  desire.  "Home  Prob- 
lems and  Questions"  occur  frequent- 
ly,— a  new  feature  which  will  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  school 
■with  that  of  the  home.  More  instruc- 
tion in  marketing  is  given  than  in 
most  texts.  This  is  emphatically  true 
when  the  optional  work  outlined  un- 
der "Home  Problems  and  Questions" 
Is  carried  out.  The  book  is  not  di- 
vided into  lessens,  and  thereby  it  is 
made  convenient  for  the  teacher  to 
use  such  parts  as  suit  the  time  allow- 
ed for  the  work  in  her  school. 

The'illustrations  are  adapted  to  ths 
child's  needs  and  are  very  numer- 
ous.    They  are  attractive,  as  children 


Smitli-McMinry    Language    Series. 

By  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  Lida  B.McMur- 
ry,  former  Primary  Training  Teach- 
er, State  Normal,  DeKalb,  111.  Book 
One,  cloth,  illustrated,  208  pages; 
Book  Two,  cloth,  illustrated,  256 
pages;  Book  Three,  cloth,  270  pages. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

An   attractive   presentation   of   tho 
subject    of    composition.     With    em- 
phasis upon  the  value  of  oral  work. 
Book  One   begins  with  simple  story- 
making  from  observation   of  sugges- 
tive   pictures.      This    is    followed    by 
riddles,  story-telling,  and  plays;  then 
come  simple  studies  of  pictures    and 
poems;    and  along  with  these  atten- 
tion  is   given   to   the   proper    use    of 
words,  such  as  "teach"  and  "learn," 
"took  and  "did,"  and  the  like;   then 
the  simpler  uses  of  the  comma    and 
quotation  marks.     Something  useful 
not  always  found  in  books  for  begin- 
ners is  the  index.     This  little  volume 
would    have    been    still    further    bet- 
tered by  a  table  showing  chapter  ti- 
tles   and    contents.     Book    Two    ad- 
vances in  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
laid   out  In  Book  One.     This  also   is 
without   a   table   of   contents.      Book 
Three    beginSv  with    paragraphs    and 
sentences,     goes     into     the    parts    of 
speech,  and  devotes  Part  III  to  liter- 
ature and    composition,     including   a 
useful   chapter  on   keeping   the   min- 
utes of  club,  meetings.     His  estimate 
of   the   value   of   oral   composition    is 
indicated  by  some  extracts  from  the 
author's  preface:    "The  best  possible 
preparation  for  writing  on  any  sub- 
ject is  to  talk   freely  on  the  subject 
before    the    pen    is    taken    in    hand." 
"Grammatical  analy^s,"  also  says  the 


author  (Dr.  Smith),  "is  not  neglect- 
ed, but  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  prac- 
tical every-day  speech  rather  than  as 
a  n  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of 
language."  Nothing  but  the  best  re- 
sults for  teacher  and  class  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  diligent  use  of  this 
language  series. 


Text-Book  on  Agriculture  for  North 
Carolina. 

An  agricultural  text-book,  based 
on  North  Carolina's  farming  indus- 
try, its  crops  and  its  methods  of 
farming,  and  arranged  in  seasonal 
order  is  the  aim  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Beginning  March  1,  an  exhaustive 
study  will  be  made  in  the  State  by 
F.  A.  Murrill,  of  the  Federal  Division 
of  Agricultural  Instruction,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  work 
ready  for  the  summer  schools  which 
begin  July  1.  Teachers  will  be  espec- 
ially instructed  in  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  by  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  year,  be  equipped 
to  teach  localizedj  agriculture. 

Only  one  other  State  has  been  se- 
lected for  such  work.  Mr.  Murrill 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  prepared  a  text-book  that 
is  in  general  use  in  common  schools 
of  the  State.  The  plan  is  said  to 
have  been  an  admirable  solution  of 
the  problem  of  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  country  schools. 


Robeson  County  contemplates  the 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  rural 
districts.  It  is  planned  through  a 
bond  issue  to  erect  one  building  at 
Orrum  to  take  care  of  seven  dis- 
tricts. Trucks  will  be  used.  Orrum 
is  one  of  the  four  State  high  schools 
in  the  county. 


NEXT  SEPTEMBER-WHAT? 

Will  you  return  to  the  school-room  or  will  you  accept  a  ]>leasant,  responei- 
blc  and  well  jtaying  office  position  ?  Your  answer  depends  ujton  the  use  of 
the  next  five  montlig. 

A      business.      stenographic      or  j- ^       »      D       .  /^    7/ 

irretarial  course  will  insure  your  K^lTlg  S  MusineSS   L.Ollege 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


uccess.     Write  for  catalog 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
SUMMER    QUARTER 

Fir.st  term.  June  8-July  13;  second  term,  Julj-  1-4-Aug-uist  26. 

In  order  to  make  this  summer  quarter  the  best  that  the  college  has 
ever  iiad,  the  great  number  of  courses  ordinarily  given  has  been  greatly 
increased,  both  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  group.  Some  of 
these  may  be  just  what  you  need.  Write  for  our  Summer  School 
Announcement  now. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOIi  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Morganton  voted  a  bond  issue  Feb- 
ruary 12  of  $75,000  for  school  im- 
provement. 


Student  ownership  of  autos  by  the 
students  of  Davidson  College  is  said 
to  have  been  put  under  ban  by  the 
faculty.  According  to  report,  they 
were  a  disturbing  element,  making 
the  distance  between  Charlotte  and 
Davidson  too  short,  besides  disturb- 
ing study  and  general  academic 
duties. 


Through  the  Bureau  of  Medical  In- 
spection of  Schools,  Columbus  Coun 
ty  has  secured  a  graduate  trained 
nurse.  Miss  Ramie  E.  Williams,  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  months  to 
make  a  tree  inspection  of  the  school 
children  of  the  county.  This  inspec- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  hearing, 
tonsils,  and  teeth. 


Welfare  Work  at  Efland. 

On  January  7,  Dr.  Bradley,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, assisted  by  workers  in  the  wel- 
fare school  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  made  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  Efland  graded 
school.  In  the  evening  she  addressed 
a  mixed  audience  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  school  building.  On  January 
25,  Dr.  M.  L.  Hughes  and  Miss  Anne 
Simpson,  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
presented  the  "Keeping  Fit  Cam- 
paign" to  the  boys  and  girls. 

M.  MacL. 


North  Carolina  High  School  Type- 
writing Contest. 

The  contest  is  to  be  known  as  the 
North  Carolina  High  School  Type- 
writing Contest.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Sol- 
loway,  Durham,  N.  C,  is  State  Man- 
ager, and  Miss  Anna  Lula  Dobson, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  is  Secretary 
to  Miss  Solloway. 

Every  school  maintaining  a  type- 
writing department  may  select  a 
team  of  three  to  act  as  its  represen- 
tatives, the  selection  being  made  in 
any  manner  preferred.  These  typists 
are  to  meet  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Durham  High  School 
on  May  7,  1921,  at  9:45  or  before. 

For  the  rules  of  the  contest,  write 
to  the  secretary. 


New  School  Supply  House  for  the 
Carolinas. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Carolina 
School  Supply  Company,  Mr.  Jno.  L. 
Harris,  of  Raleigh,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Hart,  of  Greenwood,  S.  C,  have  as- 
sociated themselves  in  a  new  school 
supply  business,  beginning  March  1, 
with  headquarters  at  Charlotte.  From 
this  point  both  of  the  Carolinas  will 
be  served.   Mr.  Hart  will  have  charge 


of  the  business  in  Charlotte,  while 
Mr.  Harris  will  work  from  Raleigh. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Hart 
has  been  the  South  Carolina  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Seating 
Company,  while  Mr.  Harris  severs 
the  pleasant  relationship  of  eighi 
years  as  representative  of  the  South- 
ern School  Supply  Company  in  Ral- 
eigh. The  new  firm  will  retain  the 
distributing  agency  of  the  American 
Seating  Company  in  addition  to  hand- 
ling the  other  modern  lines  of  school 
furnishings,  supplies  and  equipment. 

With  their  experience  and  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship, these  gentlemen  may 
be  expected  from  the  start  to  give 
adequate  and  satisfactory  service  to 
their  patrons. 


Additional  Buildings  Wanted  at 
Dunn. 

Agitation  has  begun  at  Dunn  in 
favor  of  a  $100,000  bond  issue  tor 
a  second  graded  school  site  and 
building. 

With  a  census  of  605  children  of 
compulsory  attendance  school  age. 
the  white  schools  of  Dunn  find  that 
they  have  650  children  in  school. 
This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  school  board  recently  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Martin,  superintendent,  whose 
object  was  to  prove  that  the  censu"? 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  In  the  ru- 
ral parts  of  the  district  there  are 
hundreds  of  children  who  do  not 
know  what  the_  inside  of  a  school- 
house  looks  like.  It  is  to  accommo- 
date these  that  Professor  Martin  and 
others  want  the  additional  $100,000 
school  building. 


Ivecord  Enrollment  at  A.  &  E. 
College. 

The  total  number  of  students  reg- 
istered at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering  is  1,0S1,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  The  registra- 
tion .for  the  same  period  last  year 
was  1,049. 

Agriculture  leads  all  other  courses 
with  413  students.  Mechanical  en- 
gineering has  19  4  men,  electrical  en- 
gineering and  the  textile  courses  fol- 
low with  16,3  each,  and  civil  engi- 
neering comes  next  with  109.  Twen- 
ty-eight are  registered  for  the  course 
in  chemical  engineering  and  there 
are  11  men  taking  special  work  in 
the  various  departments. 

Of  the  1,081  students  registered, 
only  540  can  be  taken  care  of.  two 
to  a  room,  in  the  College  dormitor- 
ies. About  7  00  men  have  been  crowd- 
ed into  this  space  by  putting  three, 
and  in  some  cases  four  men,  to  a 
room.  The  overfiow  from  the  cam- 
pus have  found  accommodations  in 
private  homes  either  in  the  college 
community  or  in  the  city. 


Selnia   Sells   Bonds   for   New   School 
Building. 

Selma,  Feb.  25. — The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  graded  school  last 
night  sold  the  entire  issue  of 
$175,000  bonds  to  a  Chicago  con- 
cern, at  a  rate  of  9  7.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  on  April  5th  last,  the 
handsome  building  of  the  graded 
school  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Since 
that  time  the  school  children  have 
been  forced  to  use  what  quarters 
could  be  found  throughout  the  town. 
Realizing  the  urgent  need  of  a  build- 
ing adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
school  and  also  to  take  care  of  the 
growth  of  the  community  for  the 
next  few  years  an  election  was  held 
last  October  pursuant  to  a  special 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature  last 
summer  and  not  a  dissenting  vote 
was  cast.  The  building  will  be  of 
fireproof  construction  and  be  fur- 
nished with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The  plans  have  been  accepted  and 
contractors  employed  to  do  the  work. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  school  authori- 
ties that  the  new  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year. 


.Mecklenburg  Prepares  for  Coni- 
niencenient. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  1921 
Mecklenburg  County  Commencement 
were  made  at  a  meeting  of  county 
principals,  held  in  the  court-house, 
January  29. 

W.  S.  Hough,  principal  of  the  Hun- 
tersville  School,  was  named  general 
chairman  of  the  Commencement  Cen- 
tral Committee.  While  the  dates 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, it  was  agreed  that  the  exer- 
cises would  be  held  late  in  March 
and  early  in  April. 

The  preliminary  contests  will  .be 
held  on  March  25  in  the  same  cen- 
ters throughout  the  county  as  last 
year.  Finals  also  are  to  be  held  in 
the  rural  districts,  instead  of  in 
Charlotte;  the  places  to  be  agreed 
upon  later.  They  will  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

The  seventh-grade  examinations 
are  to  be  held  this  year  on  April  11 
and  12,  the  principals  decided. 

The  County  Athletic  Association  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  Field  Day  ex- 
ercises. 

District  contests  are  to  be  held  at 
Pineville.  Matthews,  Hickory  Grove, 
Derita,  Huntersville,  Charlotte,  Cor- 
nelius, and  Paw  Creek.  —  Charlotte 
Observer. 


Science  says  things  are;  it  is  a 
question  of  what  sensibly  exists. 
Morality  says  some  things  are  bet- 
ter than  other  things — a  question  of 
worths.  Religion  says  that  the  best 
things  are  the  more  eternal  things, 
the  overlapping  things  that  say  the 
final  word. — Henry  James. 


"A    man's   creed   marks   wfiere   he 
left  off  thinking." 
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The  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
by  sight,  sound,  and  story 

A  constructive  aid  for  teaching  music  in  the  schools 

This    plan  of  orchestral  instrument    study  consists  of: 

18  charts  (14"  x  22"),  showing  the  instruments  in 
absolute  accuracy  of  color  and  detail ; 

•Two  Victor  double-face  records  (Nos.  35670  and 
35671  or  35236  and  35237),  which  give  the  tone 
color  of  every  instrument  in  appropriate  excerpts ; 

A  handbook,  giving  full  description  and  history  of 
the  instruments  and  their  uses  by  composers. 

These  three  units  together  offer  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  public  school  music  a  practical  means  for 
the  complete  study  of  the  in-  ^ 

struments  of  the  orchestra  by 
sight,  sound,  and  story. 

Consult  any  Victor  dealer, 
or  write  for  full  information 
to  the 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

REG.  U.  S.   PAT.  OFF. 

This    trademark    and   the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  the  lid  I     Look  on  the  label  I 

VICTOR  TALKING    MACHINE    CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


VIOLWCEIXO 
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Free  School  Books. 

A  well  defined  and  determined 
movement  has  been  set  afoot  in 
Charlotte  by  which  tree  text-books 
may  be  provided  for  the  public 
schools.  This  is  a  movement  that 
has  been  advocated  at  different  times 
in  the  past,  but  it  now  appears  to 
have  assumed  organized  form  and 
has  the  active  support  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  It  was  given 
impetus  at  a  recent  meeting,  at  which 
the  public,  the  book-seller,  the  pa- 
rents and  the  children  were  repre. 
sented  and  at  which  Mr.  John  Paul 
Lucas  made  strong  advocacy  of  the 
plan,  backing  his  argument  with  a 
co.nvincing  presentation  of  facts  and 
figures.  It  was  disclosed  by  Mr. 
Lucas  that  there  are  approximately 
8,800  children  in  Charlotte  using 
books  valued  at  about  $42,000  when 
new;  the  average  life  of  a  book  being 
around  three  years,  the  cost  for  that 
time  reaching  around  $120,000. 
Three  weeks  after  school  starts,  some 
uf  the  children  are  still  without 
books,  thus  interfering  with  studies 
for  that  period.  He  suggested  two 
objections  to  the  existing  system.  It 
is  productive  of  an  economic  waste, 
and  it  causes  a  loss  of  efficiency 
which  might  be  easily  remedied. 
There  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess- in  the  working-out  of  a  plan 
whereby  old  and  discarded  books 
may  be  used,  and  this  supply,  aided 
by  a  small  amount  of  cash,  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  city. 
This  is  a  movement  in  which  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  should 
have  the  practical  support  of  the  en- 
tire community.  —  Charlotte  Observ- 
er, Jan.  28.  1921. 
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For  Gverij  leachei" 
Foi-  evervj  school 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

When  questions  arise  in  the 
history  recitation,  in  language 
work,  in  speUing,or  about  noted 
people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new 
w,ords,  flags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do 
you  suggest  that  this  Supreme 
Authority  is  a  universal  ques- 
tion answerer  and  contains  just 
the  information  desired  ? 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms  30  000  Geo 
graphical  Subjects.  12  000  Biographical 
Entries.  6.000  Illustrations 
and  2,700  pages. 

Write  for  Sccimen  Pages  of 
Regular  and  India-Paper 
Editions,  Prices,  etc. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

U.S.A. 


FRANK    H.    CURTISS 

Division  Sales  Manager 

E.  H.  .Sheldon  &  Coinpany,  Scientific  Equipment. 

.\iiiei'ican  Playgrouncl  Device  Company,  Equipment  for  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds. 
Kansas  City  Scenic  Company,  Stage  Ciutains  and  Scenery. 
W.  y\.  Welch  Scientific  (^ompany,  Laboratory  Apparatus. 
R.  A.  Fife  Corporation,  School  Kitchen  Appliances. 

L.   O.   Draper   Shade   Company,    Rolling'  and   Folding   Window    Shades. 
Adjustable,  Sanitary. 

Catalofiiies,   Consultation,   and   Prices  on  Request 

Expert  Information  and  Free  Plans  W'hen  De.sired 

Post  Office  address.  Box  632,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE    14  TO    JULY   26,    1921 


Coiir.ses  Offered: — Bible,  Biology,  Chemistry.  Education,  English, 
Greek,  History,  Law,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Modern  Langua,ges, 
Psychology. 

Students  Admitted: — Undergraduate  college  students,  men  and 
women;  Graduate  students,  men  and  women;  Teachers,  men 
and  women;  Eleventh  grade  high  school  students  desiring  to 
remove  conditions  for  college  entrance;  Law  students. 

Faculty  and  Fees  will  be  announced  immediately 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

PROFESSOR  H.  T.  HUNTER, 

Department  of  Education,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER    QUARTER. 
First  Term,  June  20-July  30. 
Second  Term,  August  1-September  3,  1031. 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES   FOR   COLLEGE   CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year,  the 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  the  same  in  character 
and  in  credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  many  professional  courses  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  are  given  to  meet  certificate  requirements  which  are 
not  offered  in  the  regular  session.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  can  give  only  six 
weeks  to  the  work,  but  who  desire  University  credit.  Students  may 
enter  for  either  term  or  both. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work.  The 
Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters.  Several 
hundred  different  courses  offered.  The  most  beautiful  and  unique 
campus  in  America.  Pleasant  Summer  Climate.  Comfortable  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates.  Entertainments,  Excursions,  Music 
Festival.     For  illustrated  folder  and  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.   G.   MAPHIS,   Dean,   University,  Virginia. 
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Ninety      Counties      and      238    '  High 

Schools  Enlisted  for  the  Spring 

Debates. 

Chapel  Hill,  Feb.  12. — Five  high 
schools  from  Wake  County  have  en- 
tered teams  in  the  ninth  annual  high 
schools  debating  contest  conducted 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  together  with  233  other  high 
schools  all  over  the  State  will  fight 
out  early  in  April  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  Wake 
schools  are  in  Raleigh,  Gary,  Wake- 
Ion,  Holly  Springs  and  Apex. 

Brncombe,  Gaston,  Guilford  and 
Pitt  counties,  each  with  eight  entries, 
lead  the  State  in  entries;  Moore  and 
Robeson  have  seven  each;  Wayne 
and  Johnston,  six  each,  and  Ala- 
mance, Duplin,  Mecklenburg  and 
Rockingham  are  tied  with  Wake. 

In  all  23S  high  schools  have  en- 
tered the  contest,  ranging  all  over 
the  State  and  including  90  counties. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  debates 
ever  held  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
nine  years  in  which  the  high  schools 
have  met  annually  to  fight  out  some 
important  national  issue. 

The  date  for  the  triangular  con- 
tests all  over  the  State  has  been-  set 
for  April  1.  Schools  are  now  being 
arranged  in  triangles  and  the  com- 
plete list  will  be  announced  soon. 

The  final  contests  to  decide  the 
State  championship  and  the  winner 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  will  bo 
held  at  Chapel  Hill  April  14  and  in 
and  will  form  one  of  the  main  events 
of  high  school  week  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  ninth  annual  interscholas- 
tic  track  meet  and  the  fifth  annual 
interscholastic  tennis  tournament 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

The  counties  with  largest  entries 
in  the  debating  contest  are  Guilford. 
Gaston,  Pitt  and  Buncombe,  with 
eight  schools  each;  Moore  and  Robe- 
son, seven  schools  each;  Wayne  and 
.Tobnston,  six  schools  each,  and  Ala- 
mance. Duplin,  Mecklenburg,  Rock- 
ingham and  Wake,  five  schools  each. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Write  for  Teachers'  Blue  Book  No.  20, 
with  complete  price  list  of  Plays,  Dialogues, 
Recitations,  Operettas,  Musical  Novelties, 
Drills,  Marches,  Patriotic  Songs  and  Clos- 
ing Day  Entertainments.  Also  blackboards, 
crayons,  erasers,  dictionaries,  maps,  globes, 
scissors,  water  colors,  rules,  promotion 
cards,  gummed  stars,  flags,  crepe  i)a])er, 
pencil  pointers,  pencils,  drawing  supplies, 
duijlicators,  baseballs  and  all  other  school 
supplies.  Those  who  already  have  the  Blue 
Book  No.  20  should  ask  for  a  revised  price 
list. 


CLANTON  &  WEBB  CO. 

"The  School  Supply  People  " 
Rhodes  Annex,      :      Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Summer  School,  1921 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South.) 

KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Full  Session,  Twelve  Weeks. 

Piist  Tcini,  June  13  to  July  31;  Second  Term,  July  32  to  Augu.st  31. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  for  teachers,  college  students  and  those  preparing 
for  college.  Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.  Unexcelled  summer  cli- 
mate in  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee.  Improved  dormitory  facilities.  New 
academic  buildings.     Room  reservations  should  be  made  early. 


And  Five  Had  Oil  in  Their  Vessels 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  one  may  easily  spend  all  one  earns 
each  year. 

It  is  etjually  indisputable  that  one  may  save  much  each  year  through 
eystematical  habit. 

The  earning  period  of  life  should  also  be  the  .saving;  period  of  lite. 

The  Endowment  policy  issued  by  The  Maryland  Life  Insurance 
Company  furnishes  an  ideal  savings  Investment. 

Carry  a  policy  for  an  amount  that  you  wish  tor  later  years,  and 
then  spend  the  balance  of  your*  earnings  with  an  easy  mind  as  to  the 
future. 

Write  for  particulars. 


B.  T.  COWPER,  Gen.  Agent, 
Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company 

Citizens  Nati ma!  Bank  Building, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


WRITE  FOR 

INTERESTING 

INFORMATION. 


FISK  TE.VCHERS'   AGENCY, 

R.  A.  CL.4YT0N,  Mgr.. 
Binninoham,  A'a. 
INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
M.  C.  ViCKEKS,  Mgr., 
Neiv  Oilcans,  La. 
OHIO    VALLEY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 
A.  J.  Jolly,  Mgr., 
Uentor,  Eij.  Cincinnati,  O. 

SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
F.  M.  Sheridan,  Mgr., 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 
INTERSTATE   TEACHERS'   BUREAU, 
F.  G.  Webb,  Mgr., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
NATIONAL    BUREAU    OP    EDUCATION, 
J.  W.  BL.4IR,  Mgr., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
SOUTH   ATLANTIC   TEACHERS' 
AGENCY, 

J.  A.  Mewborn.  Mgr., 
Atanta,  Ga. 
SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 
W.  H.  .Jones,  Mgr., 
Richmond,  Va. 
SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones,  Mgr., 
Columbia,  N.  C. 


THE  SOUTHERX 

ASSOCIATION   OF 

TE.^CHERS'   AGENCIES, 

all  members  of  which  are  independent  and 
responsible  in  management,   offer  their 

UNITED  EFFORTS 

to 
TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS 

in  solving  the  problem  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  in  bringing  them  together  at 
the  moment  when  each  needs  the  other. 
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MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  AT 
EDENTON. 


Tho    Gift    Installofl    in    the    Historif 
-    Cupola  House — Presentation  For- 
mally Made  February  3,  1931. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  Shep- 
hard-Pruden  Memorial  Lihrary  took 
place  February  3rd.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  town  attend- 
ed— about  as  many  as  could  set  Into 
the  library  room.  The  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Senator  C.  S. 
Vann  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  Mrs. 
Anne  Graham  and  the  widow  and 
children  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Pruden. 
Senator  Vann  presented  the  li- 
brary to  the  white  people  of  the 
-town  and  county,  and  the  gift  was 
formally  accepted  by  Mayor  Warren. 

This  library  is  presented  to  the 
•white  citizens  of  Edenton  and  Chow- 
an County  by  Mrs.  Anne  Shepard 
,  Graham,  and  widow  and  children  ol 
Mr.  W.  D.  Pruden  as  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  William  Blount  Shepard  and  Mr. 
William  Dossey  Pruden.  The  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  given  to 
this  memorial.  .The  use  of  the  room 
is  given  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Cupola  House.  After  restoring  and 
furnishing  the  room,  paying  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  putting  the  heatin? 
plant  in  the  building,  buying  the 
books  and  supplies  for  the  library, 
and  having  the  library  organized  by 
a  trained  librarian,  $7,500  is  left  to 
be  invested  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment to  buy  new  books  and  for  other 
needs  of  the  library* 

It  is  proposed  to  have  the  library 
directed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees. 
one  to  be  selected  by  the  town  coun- 
cil, one  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  and  three  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  Cupola  House. 

The  Cupola  House  in  Edenton  was 
built  by  Francis  Corbin,  an  English 
contractor  in  175S.  He  came  to  Eden- 
*ton  as  Lord  Granville's  land  agent, 
and  brought  all  of  the  hand  carving. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


bricks  and  other  parts  of  the  house 
with  him  on  sailing  vessels  from 
England.  The  house  was  built  tor 
his  betrothed,  but  upon  his  arrival 
in  England  he  found  she  had  died. 
This  young  lady's  name  was  Jean 
Junds.  The  home  then  became  the 
property  of  his  brother,  Edwin  Cor- 
bin, and  while  in  his  possession  the 
General  Assembly,  held  its  sess'on 
here.  The  Prince  of  Wales  dance;l 
a  minuet  in  the  hall  at  one  time 
with  a  Miss  Singleton.  This  build- 
ing was  not  occupied  as  a  residence 
until  1777,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Dr.     Samuel     Dickinson,      the   great- 


grairtffather  of  Miss  Tillie  P.  Bond, 
who  now  resides  in  Edenton  on 
Queen  Street.  It  remained  in  the 
same  family  139  years,  John  Dick- 
inson was  born  in  the  Cupola  House. 
In  19  08  Miss  Margaret  Bond  cele- 
brated the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  house  by  enter- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 
In  the  year  19  09  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  met  in  this  house.  The 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  on  December  5, 
1910,  in  this  house  and  the  address 
was  made  by  Miss  Mary  Hilliard 
Hinton,  of  Raleigh. 


A  New  Language  Text  With  Educational  Measurements 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  NEW  SERIES  WITH  NEW  FEATURES. 

By   C.  ALPHONSO   SMITH, 
LIDA   B.   MCMUREY. 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series  is  interesting,  vital  and  effect- 
ive. From  the  rimes  and  jingles  to  its  treatment  of  grammar  in  the 
Third  Book  it  will  please  and  attract  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

DR.  M.  R.  TRABUE,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tests  (scientific  and  practical)  to  measure  the  teaching 
re  ;ults  in  classes  using  the  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  Manual,  now  in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  tests 
based  on  the  lessons  in  the  series,  with  full  directions  for  giving  them 
and  comparing  the  progress  of  pupils  and  classes. 


Johnson  Publishing  Conipany, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Represented  by  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Mr.  Superintendent!  Principal!  or  Teacher! 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present 

POSITION ! 
SALARY ! 
LOCATION! 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  some  other  state  to  teach  ? 

Why  not  register  with  us?  Our  service  is  absolutely 
FREE,  and  we  could  probably  place  you  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  position  to  your  liking ! 

WRITE  US ! 


Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Inc. 

ATLANTA,  .'  GEORGIA. 

Dealers  in  School— and— College  Text  Books. 


March,  1921.] 
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The  Best  Reading  Books  for  li^ung  People 

An  exceptionally  large  and  varied  number  of  supplementary 
readers  for  the  grades,  comprising  such  notable  series  as   ^ 


Classics  for  Children 

Over  sixty  volumes  of  the  best  in  the 
world's  literature,  with  an  especial  ap- 
peal to  children.  Each  volume  contains 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  young  readers 
the  most  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 

"Once  Upon  a  Time"  Series 

Child  classics  in  various  literatures,  pic- 
turing life  in  strange  lands  with  that  free 
and  vivid  play  of  fancy  that  children  love. 


The  open  Road  Library 

Besides  furnishing  the  key  to  a  wealth  of 
allusions  which  the  pupil  will  meet  in  af- 
ter life,  these  folk  tales  possess  a  sim- 
plicity and  charm  of  style,  a  homely  wis- 
dom and  wit  which  delight  young  readers. 

Wood  Folk  Series 

Vivid  stories  of  the  fields  and  woods  that 
help  children  to  understand  better  the  hab- 
its and  instincts  of  their -animal  neighbors. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  our  supplementary  readers.  Stories, 
poems,  travels,  geography,  history,  folk-lore,  fable,  nature 
study,  science.    Tell  us  your  needs.     We  can  supply  them. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

June  15-July  27,  1921. 


Content  and  Method  eoiii'se.s  carefully  adapted  to  each  grade  and  each  type  of  elementary 
school. 

Convenient  and  Comfortable  accommodations  for  1000  teachers  upon  conii)letion  of  the  new 
dormitory  and  dining-room. 

College  and  graduate  credit  for  those  complying  with  college  regulations. 

High-school  teachers,  elementary  and  high-school  principals,  and  supervisors  may  enter  courses 
leading  to   bachelor  or  masters  degree  and   state   certificates. 

Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  Public-School  Music,  Community  Organ- 
ization and  Recreation,  Millinery,  and  Physical  Education. 

A  wide  variety  of  college  courses  for  those  desiring  only  academic  work. 

The  library,  equipment,  and  Teachers'  Bureau  of  the  College  Avill  be  at  tlie  ser\ice  of  students. 

Entire  expenses,  $42.00  for  session.     For  dormitory  reservations  or  further  information,  write 


JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director, 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


f         (  c     e  t 
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ASHEVIfeLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  and  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  located  in  the  midst  of  the  MOST  RESTFUL,  SATISFYING  AND  INSPIRING 
SCENERY  in  AMERICA,  where  lofty  mountains,  gorgeous  sunsets,  bracing  days,  cool  nights  and  spark- 
ling mountain  streams  make  unspeakably  precious  memories  for  the  teacher,  where  nature  invigorates  and 
stimulates  the  desire  to  know  and  to  improve. 

THE  FOURTH  SESSION  of  the  Asheville  Summer  School  begins  JUNE  FIFTEENTH  and  continues 
for  six  weeks. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  COURSES  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and 
High   School  Teachers,   Supervisors,   Principals  and   Superintendents. 

STRONG  FACULTY  of  forty_eight  instructors,  thirty  of  whom  have  taught  in  the  best  summer  schools 
in  the  country. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  Room  and  board,  thirty-six  dollars  for  six  weeks.  All  beds  single.  Use 
of  bed  linen  and  its  laundering,  four  dollars.  Registration  fee  for  three  courses,  ten  dollars.  Rooms  may 
be  reserved  by  sending  in  five  dollars  of  this     amount.     Reduced  railroad  summer  rates  to  Asheville. 

NORMAL  CAMPUS  one  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  principal  street-car  line,  fifteen  minutes 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT   now   ready.     Complete  announcement  ready  March  first. 


JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  President,        -       ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Thirty-fourth  Session  June  21 — August  4,  1921 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education  offering-  iiumerou.s  profes.sional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Physical  Education. 

Courses  in  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  together  with  Special  Courses  and  Semi- 
nars for  Superintendents   of  Public   Welfare   and  professional  Social  Workers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents  of 
successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses — Registration  1147  in  1920 — Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  1st.     Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 
For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director,      .      .      .      Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Marcli,  1921. 
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Aldine  Language  ^ooks 
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THE  ^rcat  aiim  of  education  is  to  start  th^  cliikl  right  in  lii^  tlioug-lit 
Ijruuesses,  to  get  liijg  to  think  right  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  <»t"  his 
mental  development ;  to  encourage  consecutive,  sustained  thinking  in 
its  elementary  forms,  and  to  carry  this  process  through  his  whole  school  life 
as  a  proper  foundation  for  his  subsequent  career. 

To  teach  him  to  think  clearly  and  express  himself  intelligenth'  at  the  outset  is  the  vital 
function  of  the  Elementary  Grades. 

A  basic  principle  of  the  Aldine  Method  is  tliat  we  learn  to  do  by  doing;  to  tliiidc  and 
express  our  thoughts  by  thinking  and  expressing;  but,  that  befoi'o  we  can  expect  children  to 
think  and  talk,  we  must  give  them  sonu^thing;  interesting  to  think  and  talk  about — before  we 
demand  expression,  we  must  give  them  command  of  something  to  express.  This  the  Aldine 
Language  Books  do  in  a  manner  so  attractive  to  pupils,  and  through  the  accompanying  Man- 
uals, in  a  way  so  helpful  to  teachers,  as  to  insure  their  instantaneous  success  and  enduring 
l^opularity. 

The  series  consists  of  three  books  with  a  Teacher's  ]\Ianual  for  eacli,  and  is  designed  to 
cover  the  language  and  grammar  work  of  tlie  Elementary  Grades  and  the  Junior  High 
School. 


NEWSON    &    COMPANY,  Publishers 


73  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


.#  HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

These  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.  They  inter- 
weave the  study  Of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.  And  they  definitely  help  to  prepare  boys 
and  <girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  every-day  living. 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF   GEOGRAPHY 
Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

These  new  books  contain  the  latest  available  facts  and  information,  and  are  fully  up  to  date.  The  color 
maps  show  the  new  countries  and  the  new  boundaries  of  old  countries.  The  various  other  important  maps 
with  the  attractive  illustrations  indicate  present  conditions.  From  every  point  of  view,  these  books  are 
without  a  rival.        ^ 

STORY  HOUR  READERS— COE  AND  CHRISTIE 
Published  in  a  Four-book  and  a  Six-book  Series 

The  fascinating  rhymes  from  Mother  Goose,  the  easily  dramatized  stories,  the  unusually  artistic  illustra- 
tions, the  large  print,  the  short  sentences  and  the  well  organized  content  method  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  wide  popularity  and  success  of  these  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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DoNot  Wai#|or  Prices  to  Coni«  Down. 

>Ve  will  pr0(fect  you  mi  any  article  we  sell,  in  case  Jl^ere  is  a  decline  in 
ihe  market,  arid  goods  w^ill  be  billed  at  pre-frfRling  prices. 

We  handle  the  best  quality  and  most  modern  equipment  manufacttired  for  schools  and  colleges.  A  full 
line  of  School  Desks,  (steel  and  semi-steel),  Auditorium, Seating,  Domestic  Science  and  lUanual  Training 
Equipment,.  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Supplies;  Teachers'  Supplies,  such  as  Report  Cards,  Certificates,  Class 
Records,  Writing  Tablets,  Inks,  Pastes,  Paper,  Pencils;  Wire  Window  Guards  and  wire  goods;  Bells,  Gongs, 
Clocks,  Thermometers,  Fire  Extinguishers,  Flags,  and  Janitors'  Supplies;  Pictures,  Picture  Frames,  Water 
Coolers  and  Drinking  Fountains,  Window  Shades  (Draper,  Old  Dominion,  and  other  styles);  OLD  DOMIN- 
ION PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM,  Stoves,  Stove  Drums  and  Mats;  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers, Dictionaries  (New  International,  New  Unabridged,  and  other  kinds);  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery;  up- 
to-date  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts;  Playground  Equipment,  Gymnasium  Apparatus,  and  Athletic  Goods; 
Drawing  Tables  and  supplies:  Chemical  and  Waterless  Indoor  Toilet  Systems,  Kindergarten  Tables,  Chairs 
and  Primary  Material  and  supplies.  Drawing  Paper,  Construction  Paper,  Water  Colors,  Crayolas,  School 
Scissors,  and  a  complete  line  of  all  other  kindergarten  supplies;  VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  Black- 
board accessories,  stich  as  Crayons,  Erasers,  Pointers.  Compasses,  and  all  other  supplies;  Book-Cases, 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Office  Desks,  Bentwood  Chairs,  Students'  Class-room  Chairs,  with  tablet  arms, 
etc.     Every  article  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Write  today  for  complete"  catalogue  of  school  equipment  and  supplies,  also  any  of  the  following  cata- 
logues will  be  sent  on  request:  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  School  Desks  and  Recitation  Seats,  Audito- 
rium Seating,  Folding  Chairs,  Blackboards  and  Blackboard  Accessories,  Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies. O.  D.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  Maps,  Globes  and  Charts,  Playground  Equipment,  Athletic 
Goods,  Laboratory  Furniture.     Be  sure  and  get  our  catalogues  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Send  us  your  orders;   whether  large  or  small,  they  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-12  WEST  MARSHALL  ST.,  RICHLMOXD,  VA. 


P.  O.  BOX  1177 


Southern  Desk  Co 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOy  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DBSKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TE.^CHERS'     CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


i5L.\CKlJOARDS 

BLAIED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SL.\TING 

LARORATORV    DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Vol.  XV.    No.  8.  RALEIGH,  N.  C  ,  APRIL,  1921. 


Price:    SI. SO  a  Year 


Cbe  man  Olitb  a  Bird  in  Ris  Beart 

Died  suddenly  on  a  imssenger  train  near  Kingsville.  Oliio,  in  tlio  early  liours  of  Tuesday  morning,  March  29.  John  Burroughs,  llie 
world-rcnowDod  naturalist.  He  had  spent  the  winter  in  California.  Jinding  himself  in  great  weakness  after  an  oiieration  tive 
weeks  before,  he  left  Pasadena  Friday  morning,  feeling  that  no  time  was  to  he  lost  if  he  would  die  amid  his  native  hills  and  their 
familiar  trees  Spoken  a  few  seconds  before  life  was  so  unexpectedly  ended,  his  last  words  were,  "How  far  are  we  from  home?"  At 
Ro.xliury  in  the  Catskills  his  body  will  be  buried  Sunday,  April  3,  on  the  eighty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  near  the  spot 
where  iie  was  born.  Under  the' trees  in  the  old  orchard  where  he  gathered  apples  as  a  farm  boy,  he  wrote  some  of  his  recent  books. 
As  a  boy  he  loved  a  few  books  much,  "but,"  he  writes,  "I  loved  Nature  with  a- love  passing  all  the  books  of  the  world,"  and  with  sym- 
pathv  aii'd  insight  springing  from  such  a  passion  his  nature  studies  are  shot  through  as  if  with  vernal  sunshine.  "You  muSt  have  the 
bird  in  vour  heart."  he  wotild  say,  "before  you  can  find  him  in' the  bu^h."  Sunny-souled.  John  Burroughs  liked  the  day;  loyal  to  na- 
ture he  slept  at  night.  Thoreau."  dead  at  forty-live,  abounds  in  night  scenes;  with  hardly  a  night  scene  in  all  his  works.  Burroughs 
lives  well  be,\ond  his  four-score  years.  Two  extracts,  taken  from  among  many  passages  just  as  apt,  are  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  lighter 
and   graver  moods  of  the  great '"literary  naturalist." — Editoe. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  BLUEBIRDS. 
The  bluebird  is  a  lioiue  bii'd,  and  I  am  never  tired 
of  recuri-ing-  to  Iiim.  His  eoniins  or  reappearance  in 
the  sprins'  niarlcs  a  new  chapter  in  tlie  jirogi'ttss  of 
the  sea.son;  things  ai'e  never  quit<>  the  same  aft«"r 
one  has  heard  that  note.  Tlie  past,  sprinj--  the  mal»>s 
came  about  a  weeli  in  advance  of  tlie  females.  A  tine 
male  lingered  about  my  groiind.-J  and  orchard  all  the 
time,  api>ai'ently  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  mate.  He 
called  and  warbled  every  day,  asl  if  hei  felt  sure  she 
wa.s  in  ear-i^ihot,  and  could  be  hurried  ui).  No«'  he 
warbled  half-angrUy,  then  coaxingly,  then  clieerily 
and  confidently,  the  ne.\t  moment  in  a  plaintive,  far- 
away' manner.  He  would  half  open  his  wings,  and 
twinkle  them  caressingly,  as  if  beckoning  liis  mate 
to  his  heiu't.  One  morning  she  had  come,  but  was 
shy  and  i-eserved.  The  fond  male  flew  to  a  knot- 
hole in  an  old  apple-tree  and,  coaxed  her  to  his  side. 
1  heard  a  fine  confidential  warblei — the  old,  old 
story.  But  the  female  flew  to  a  near  tree,  and  ut- 
tered hei'  |)laintive,  homesick  note.  The  male  went 
and  got  some  dry  gi-a-fs  oi'  bark  in  his  beak,  and  flew 
again  to  the  hole  in  the  old  tree,  and  promised  unre- 
mitting devotion,  but  the  other  said  "nay,"  and  flew 
away  in  the  distance.  AVheii  he  saw  her  going,  oi' 
rather  heard  her  distant  note,  he  droppe<l  his  stutt', 
and  cried  out  in  a  tone  that  said  plainly  enough, 
"Wait  a  minute.     One  word,  please,"  and  flew  swiftly 


in  pursuit.  "  He  won  her  befoiie  long,  however,  and 
early  in  April  the  pair  were  established  in  one  of  the 
four  or  five  boxes  I  had  put  up  for  them,  but  not  un- 
til they  had  changed  their  minds  s<'veral  timei.s.  As 
soon  as  the  first  brood  had  flown,  and  while  they 
were  jet  under  their  pai'ents'  caie,  they  Ix-gan  :>n- 
otlier  nest(  in  one  of  the  other  boxes,  the  female,  as 
usual,  doing  all  the  work^  and  the  male  all  the  eoni- 
pliiiK-nting. — Piom  "Sharp  Eyes." 

THE  PERENNIAL  YOUTH  OF  BIRDS. 
There  is  soiiiethlng  abnost  pathetic  in  the  fact  that 
the  birds  remain  foiever  the  same.  You  grow  old, 
your  friends  die  or  remove  to  distant  lands,  events 
sweep  on,  and  all  things  are  changed.  Yet  thci'e  in 
your  gai'den  or  orchard  are  the  birds  of  your  boy- 
hood, the  same  notes,  the  same  calls,  and,  to  idl  in- 
tents and  purposes,  the  identical  birds  endowed  with 
perennial  youth.  The  swallows,  that  built  .so  far  out 
of  I'each  under  the  eaves  of  your  father's  bam,  the 
'lame  ones  now  squeak  and  chatter  under  the  eaves 
of  your  bai'u.  The  warblers  and  shy  wood  bu'ds  you 
I>ur,sued  with  such  glee  evei'  so  niiin.v  summei-s  ago, 
and  whoso  names  you  taught  to  some  beloved  youth 
who  now,  pei'clumce,  sleeps  amid  his  native  hills,  no 
niai'ks  of  time  or  change  cling  to  tihem;  and  when 
joii  walk  out  toj  the  strange  woo<1k,  tlu'i-e  tlx'y  are, 
mocking  you  with  (heir  ever-renewed  and  .joyous 
youth. — Prom  "A  Bird  Melody." 
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FREE.  Postpaid  to  Teachers,  School 
Officers  and  Friends  of  Education. 

1.  MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS— Book  of  41  views  of  Modern  Schools  in  Carolinas,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia. 

2.  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  NEWS — A  periodical  devoted  to  progressive  school  building  and  equip- 
ment. 

3.  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE,  according  to  boundary  lines  established  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. I 

■4.     SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HANDBOOK  (76  pages)   illustrating  up-to-date  school  equipment. 

5.  CREED  OF  CHILDHOOD — A  booklet  discussing  principles  conducive  to  school  room 
healtli  and  vigor. 

6.  (a)  THE  CENTSIBLE  (and  Sensible  kind  of)  Blackboards,  (b)  Why  You  Should  Inter- 
est yourself  in  Blackboards. 

7.  PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL  SEATING— Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  in  one  of  tlie 

most  ])riigrrssi\i'  school  systems  in  the  United  States. 

8.  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION— illustrating  the  latest  methods. 

9.  THIRTY-PAGE  BROCHURE— illustrating  the  right  kinds  of  Maps,  Globes,  Cliarts  for 
grammar  grades. 

10.  CRAYON  AND  ERASERS— Special  instructive  literature  on  tlie  best  Ch-ayon,  Erasers, 
Dictionaries  and  Stands,  Scliool  Bells,  Playground  equipment,  etc. 

11.     liooklet  illustrating  most  modern  styles  of  auditorium  seating — solid  stock  and  steel  frame 
— absolutely  non-breakable — the  last  word  in  auditorium  seating. 

12.     The  correct  principles  of  shading  the  school-room. 

We  are  carefully  considering  plans  to  improve  our  -service  department.  We  publish  a  large 
amount  of  literature  that  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  whether  intending  to  purchase 
or  not. 

Write  us  for  information  regarding  anything  you  may  need  for  your  school  building. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

"The  Best  of  Everything-  for  Schools." 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,  TO  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6. 


The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.     Last  summer's  records  from  Trinity  went  to  the 
State  Board  of  Exaininers  witliin  three  days  after  summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.     The  classes  are  small  enough  to  enable  the  instruc- 
lors  to  mecl  the  individual  needs  of  tlic   students. 

The  Summer  School  of  libsral  credits  for  students  prepared  to  receive  them.     All  courses  offer 
roUege  credit ;  forty-tive  per  cent  otfer   credit  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  pi-ineipals,  and  supervisors;    courses    for    high     school    teachers; 
courses  for  grammar  grade  teachers;  courses  for  primary  and  elementary  teachers. 

For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

College  Station  ,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

By  B.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1921  enacted  some  very 
far-reaching'  legislation,  and  if  the  schools  do  not  go 
forward  at  a  rapid  rate  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
workers  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  General 
Assembly  did  its  duty.  It  did  not  reject  a  single 
measure  of  State-wide  importance  tliat  was  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  cliairmeti  of  the  Gommittees  on 
Education  in  the  House  and  tlie  Senate,  Representa- 
tive J.  H.  Matthews  of  Bertie,  and  Senator  Walter 
H.  Woodson  of  Salisbury,  rendered  fine  service. 
They  were  strongly  supported  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Representative  R.  A. 
Doughton  of  Alleghany,  and  Senator  L.  R.  Varser 
^i  Robeson,  and  by  the  cliairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Ajiprojiriations,  Representative  W.  N.  Everett  of 
Richmond,  and  Senator  R.  S.  McCoin  of  Vance. 

The  fine  personal  work  of  the  chairmen  of  these 
three  committees  met  all  opposition  to  the  educa- 
tional program  submitted  by  the  State  Su]ierintend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  when  the  bills  finally 
came  before  the  General  Assembly  for  enactment  no 
vote  was  registered  against  Hiem  in  eitlu'r  liouse. 

During  the  several  conferences  tliat  contiinied 
from  week  to  week  the  vigorous  optimism  constantly 
expressed  by  Governor  Cameron  Morrison  and  his 
repeated  assertions,  positively  delivered  to  those 
seeking  his  advice,  that  the  State  must  go  forward, 
even  if  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  business 
depression,  and  that  a  larger  educational  program 
must  be  provided,  gave  courage  at  a  time  when 
courage  was  needed,  and  as  a  result  of  his  leadership 
the  Statq  boldly  stepped  forward  and  wrote  a  new 
chapter  in  educational  and  social  progress. 

Tlie  new  educational  legislation,  Avith  interpreta- 
tions, is  here  given  for  the  benefit  of  llie  teachers 
and  scliool  officials  of  the  State. 

The  Revenue  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  State  will  no  longer  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  for  three  months.  Each  county  must  pro- 
vide the  funds  by  taxation  for  a  six-months  school 
term.  But  no  county  is  required  to  levy  more  than 
30  cents  for  teachers'  salaries.  If,  after  paying  this 
rate,  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  paj-  tlie  teachers 
for  six  months,  in  accordance  with  the  State  salary 
schedule,  the  county  can  draw  the  remainder  from 
an  equalizing  fund. 

There  will  be  no  State  tax  for  schools,  but  the 
General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  >(;1,400,- 
000,  from  which  sum  an  amount  sufficient  for  an 
equalizing  fund,  or  about  $600,000,  is  provided. 

Although  the  State  will  not  pay  any  part  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  it  will  continue  to  pay  one-half 
the  salaries  of  all  county  superintendents  and  one- 
third  the  salaries  of  city  superintendents,  principals 
of  standard  high  schools,  principals  of  elementary 
schools  having  ten  or  more  teachers,  and  all  super- 
visors other  than  the  rural  supervisors.  About 
$150,000  is  allowed  for  this  item. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation,  or  about 
$650,000,  is  for  the  purposes  that  will  be  explained 


ill  anotlier  article,  entitled  "Appropriation  to' the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

All  superintendents  are  required  to  jirejiare  their 
budgets  in  May  and  in  November,  us  usual.  There 
is  this  dift'erence,  however:  the  operating  expenses 
of  transporting  pupils  to  school  and  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  may  be  included  in 
tlie  teachers'  salary  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  30-cent  rate  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries, county  boards  may  provide  a  building  fund  not 
to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund. 
But  the  distribution  of  the  building  fund  to"  special 
chartered  districts  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  school  rather  than  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  as  heretofore. 

Limitation  on  Local  Taxes  Removed. 

The  General  Assembly  removed  the  limitation  on 
all  special  local  taxes,  and  the  governing  authorities 
of  such  schools  may  raise  the  rate  to  the  limit  of  the 
taxes  voted,  provided  the  approved  budget  shows 
that  tlie  amount  necessary  to  run  the  schools  requires 
sucii  an  increase.    The  law  is  as  follows:- 

In  all  special  local-tax  districts,  including  city 
school  districts  and  other  special  chartered  school 
districts  where  a  maximum  rate  for  schools  has  been 
voted  by  the  people,  and  where  said  rate  has  been 
reduced  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
county  commissioners^  upon  petition  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
any  special  local-tax  or  special  chartered  district, 
having  the  endorsement  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  increase 
ill  the  special  rate  for  schools  and  levy  such  addi- 
tional tax  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  said  school  and  repay  the  loans  author- 
ized by  law. 

Provided,  the  tax-levying  authority  of  all  city 
schools  is  hereby  auUiorized,  upon  petition  of  the  • 
board  of  trustees,  to  make  such  increase  in  the  spe- 
cial rate  for  schools  in  the  city  school  district  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
school  and  repay  the  loans  authorized. 

Provided,  further,  that  in  no  event  is  the  tax-levy- 
ing autliority  authorized  to  raise  the  special  local- 
tax  rate  for  schools  higher  than  the  maximum  rate 
voted  by  the  people. 

The  Salary  Schedule  for  1921-22. 

Tlie  State  salary  schedule  adopted  for  1920-21  and 
now  in  force  is  continued,  and  there  will  be  no 
change  in  it  for'next  .year.  Therefore,  superintend- 
ents and  teacliers  can  make  contracts  accordingly. 

Bach  county  or  city  system  may  prepare  a  sched- 
ule higher  than  that  provided  by  the  State.  But  the 
additional  funds  needed  must  be  paid  out  of  county 
or  city  funds.  The  following  special  provision  is  in 
the  new  law : 

"It  .shall  be  illegal  to  pay  a  teacher  a  salary 
higher  than  that  allowed  in  the  adopted  salary 
schedule,  except  in  cases  of  special  fitness  or  .special 
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iluties  assigned  by  tlie  governing  authority  of  tlie 
seliool. " 

The  "adopted  salary  schedule"  referred  to  here 
may  mean  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  State,  the 
county  or  the  city  school.  But  if  the  city  or  county 
does  not  adopt  a  salary  schedule  higher  than  that 
provided  by  the  State,  the  State's  salary  schedule  is 
automatically  in  force. 

The  county  or  city,  in  adopting  a  salary  schedule, 
may  provide,  for  example,  that  all  second-grade 
teachers  may  be  paid  a  salary  higher  than  that 
allowed  from  the  State.  But  all  second-grade  teach- 
ers must  be  paid  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  special 
fitness.  Likewise,  any  other  grade  of  teachers  may 
be  given  a  higher  salary  schedule.  But  it  is  now 
illegal  to  pick  up  individual  teachers  and  pay  them 
higher  "salaries  than  is  paid  to  others  of  like  class, 
unless  the  governing  authority,  in  allowing  this, 
salary,  specified  what  special  fitness  or  special  ser- 
vice entitles  such  a  teacher  to  a  special  increase  be- 
yond the  authorized  salary  schedule. 

Superintendents  no  longer  can  legally  bid  against 
superintendents  and  nuike  contracts  with  teachers 
for  any  amount,  regardless  of  their  qualifications  or 
iitnessto  teach.  The  State  has  provided  an  auditing 
system  to  check  up  on  the  .superintendent  and  the 
Treasurer  at  the  end,  of  the  year,  and  for  wilful  vio- 
hition  the  superintendent's  certificate  will  be  re- 
\(ikeil. 
The  City  School  Unit  and  the  County  School  Unit. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
authorized  to  define  a  city  school  and  to  hold  the 
same  relationship  to  a  city  .school  unit  that  he  holds 
to  the  county  school  unit,  so  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. 

Moreover,  when  the  city  school  budget  and  the 
county  school  budget  are  approved,  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  school  fund  must  keep  forever  separate 
in  his  hands  the  per  cent  of  the  total  school  fund 
that  belongs  to  the  city  schools  and  the  per  cent  that 
belongs  to  the  county  schools,  and  hereafter  it  will 
be  a  misdemeanor  for  the  treasurer  to  fail  to  keep 
his  accounts  according  to  law.  As  the  taxes  are 
received  by  the  treasurer,  they  should  be  made 
available  at  once  for  the  county  and  city  boards  of 
education. 

The  county  board  of  education  lu)  longer  has  any 
jurisdiction  over  tliat  jiart  of  the  county  funds  that 
l)elong  to  the  city  schools.  Tlie  treasurer  can  pay 
out  the  city  sclTool  funds  only  in  the  order  of  the 
trustees  of  the  city  schools. 

The  governing  authorities  of  both  the  city  schools 
and  the  county  schools  should  be  careful  in  making 
out  their  budgets.  If  the  amount  in  the  May  budget 
seems  excessive,  the  county  commissioners  may  refer 
the  budget  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  review,  Avho  is  now  required  to 
specify  for  the  commissioners  what,  items  in  the 
budget  cause  the  amount  to  exceed  the  budget  for 
the  previous  year  by  15  per  cent.  Then  the  burden 
t)f  proof  is  on  the  trustees  or  the  board  of  education 
to  prove  the  neeessit_y  of  the  increase. 

T-lie  law  pertaining  to  keeping  a  recprd  of  the 
local-tax  districts  and  to  auditing  school  accounts  is 
])ublished  in  full. 

Keeping  a  Record  of  Local-Tax  Districts. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  keep  in  liis  office 
a  record  of  all  special  local-tax  school  districts  in  his 
county,  the  boundaries  of  each,  the  number  of  tax- 
able polls,  and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property. 


and  the  si)ecial-tax  rate  voted  and  levied  for  schools. 
On  or  before  September  1st  of  each  year,  he  shall 
supply  the  county  treasurer  with  a  complete  list  of 
all  such  special  local-tax  districts,  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  special  property  and  poll  tax  to  be  col- 
lected in  each  district. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  for 
each  such  district,  and  no  part  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  one  district  shall  be  used  for  any  other  dis- 
trict, or  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  law- 
ful expenses  of  the  special  local-tax  district  to  which 
the  funds  collected  belong.  And  no  special-tax  dis- 
trict funds  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except 
on  properly  executed  order,  signed  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  if  the  treasurer  shall  fail  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  outlined  in  this  section,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  or  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
If  tlie  county  superintendent  shall  fail  to  perform 
his  duties  as  outfined  in  this  section,  his  certificate 
may  be  revoked  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Auditing  the  School  Accounts. 

On  or  before  the  first  daj-  of  August  of  each  year 
the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall 
cause  to  be  audited  the  books  of  the  treasurer  of  tlie 
county  school  fund  and  the  account  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  shall  provide  for  the  cost  of 
the  same,  where  a  county  auditor  is  not  provided  by 
special  statute,  out  of  tlie  incidental  fund.  The 
auditor's  rejiort  shall  show: 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  belonging  to  the  county  for 
the  six-months  school  term,  as  shown  by  the  tax 
books,  what  part  has  been  collected  and  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  for  the  current  j'car,  what  balance 
for  the  previous  year  ha.s,  been  collected  or  still  re- 
mains uncollected  by  the  tax  collector. 

(2)  The  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  other 
than  city  schools,  supported  in  part  by  special  local 
taxes,  and  the  number  supported  entirely  from  the 
funds  appropriated  wholly  from  the  State  and 
county  six-months  school  fund,  and  he  shall  show 
the  total  amount  of  special  local  taxes  raised  for 
schools  and  belonging  to  the  credit  of  each  special 
local-tax  district,  and  how  this  fund  has  been  dis- 
bursed. 

(3)  The  salary,  traveling  expenses,  clerical  assist- 
ance, and  other  office  expenses  of  the  county  super- 
intendent and  the  county  board  of  education. 

(4)  The  total  salary  paid  teacher,  supervisor, 
principal  and  all  other  employees  employed  in  the 
county  system,  what  part  was  paid  out  of  tlie  State 
and  county  six-months  school  fuiid,  and  what  part 
was  paid  out  of  the  special  local-tax  funds. 

(5)  The  amount  of  the  incidental  and  building 
fund  received,  the  source  of  the  fund,  and  how  it 
was  disbursed. 

The  auditor  shall  compare  tlie  expenditures  with 
tlie  budget  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  report  whether  all  salaries 
and  other  expenses  have  been  paid  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  by  what  amount  the  school  fund  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
estimated  amovint  needed,  as  set  forth  in  the  May 
budget. 

The  auditor's  report  shall  be  published  in  some 
newspaper  circulating  in  the  county,  or  in  bulletin 
form,  and  one  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  copy  shall 
be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of 
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commissioners  and  one  copy  to  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board  of  education. 

In  like  manner  and  in  siinilai' details,  unless  other- 
wise provided  in  special  act,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
each  city  school  shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer  and  board  of  trustees  of  the 
city  school. 

If  the  county  board  of  education  or  city  board  of 

education  shall  fail  to  have  all  accounts  audited  as 

provided  herein,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  shall  notify  tlu^  State  Tax  Commission, 

and  said  State  Tax  Commission  shall  send  an  auditor 

to  said   county   and   have   the   accounts   audited    in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 

all  expenses  for  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  county 

board  of  education  or  the  city  board  of  education,  as 

the  case  may  be.     And  if  the  eountj^  superintendent 

of  schools  shall  fail  to  keep  the  records  of  the  county 

board  of  education  so  that  they  may  be  audited  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State 

Board  of  Education  may  revoke  his  certificate. 
,>j  ■  ,<      t 

APPROPRIATIONS    TO    THE    STATE    DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION  FOR  SPECIAL 
PURPOSES   AND   NEW    DEPART- 
MENTS CREATED. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1921  gave  more  unity  of 
]iurpose  to  educational  work  in  the  State  than  has 
ever  been  had  in  the  past. 

1.  It  brought  all  the  smaller  normal  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  pro- 
vided a  hundred  per  cent  more  funds  with  which  to 
strengthen  thenl  and  make  of  them  real  normal' 
schools.  In  addition  to  a  maintenance  fund  of  a 
hundred  per  cent  increase,  it  appropriated  $600,000 
for  permanent  improvements.  This  is  more  than  the 
entire  amount  spent  heretofore  for  permanent  im- 
provements in  these  institutions. 

2.  It  increased  the  appropriation  for  teacher-train- 
ing in  county  summer  schools  for  rural  supervisors 
and  other  means  for  improving  teachers  in  service 
from  $50,000  to  $85,000.  At  least  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  same  will  be  paid  by  the'  State.  But  in  those 
counties  drawing  from  the  equalizing  fund,  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  may  be  paid  by  the  State. 

3.  It  appropriated  $224,000  for  the  encouragement 
of  high  schools.   "The  law  is  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  appropriated  annuallv  from  the 
State  Public  School  Fund  the  sum  of  $224,000  for 
the  encouragement  of  vocational  education  and  for 
the  building  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  providing  teacher-training  courses  in 
public  high  schools.  So  much  of  this  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  shall  be  used  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  vocational  education  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  injured  in  industries  or  otherwise. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized 
to  spend  the  remainder  in  aiding  the  establishment 
in  rural  districts  of  consolidated  schools  containing 
higb-  schools.  The  preference  shall  be  given  first  to 
those  counties  having  no  standard  high  school,  and, 
second,  to  those  counties  having  no  standard  high 
school  in  the  rural  district :  Provided,  that  no  part 
of  this  fund  shall  be  used  in  any  school  unit  contain- 
ing less  than  five  teachers,  nor  in  districts  having  a 
special  local-tax  rate  voted  by  the  people  less  than 
the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State,  in  addition  to 
the  State  and  county  school  tax  for  the  six-months 
school  term,  nor  in  any  district  containing  a  town 


of  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  number  of 
children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  school 
shall  exceed  the  number  attending  from  within  the 
incorporated  limits  of  said  town. 

4.  It  increased  the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Service  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  pro- 
vided for  an  enlargement  of  the  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  the  rural  schools.  The  plan  is  now  to  place 
on  the  screen  the  historical,  industrial  and  educa- 
tional develojinu^nt  of  the  State. 

New  Departments  Created. 

The  following  ne^v  tlepartmenls  wci'c  created  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion : 

1.  A  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  having  one 
director  and  not  more  than  four  su])ervisors,  and 
such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  consistent  with 
the  apiir(]pria1i()n,  whicli  is  $25, ()()()  aniuuilly. 

2.  A  Division  of  Certification  of  Teachers,  having 
one  director  and  such  clerks,  stcnograjiliers  and 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  consistent  with  tlie 
ap]iropriation,  which  is  $25,000  a}inually. 

In  creating  these  two  divisions  the  old  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  was  abol- 
ished. The  appropriations  to  these  two  divisions  is 
just  double  the  appropriations  to  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 

3.  A  Division  of  Negro  Education,  having  one 
director  and  such  supervisors  and  assistants  as  may 
be  necessary,  consistent  with  the  'amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation, which  is  $15,000.  This  division  will 
have  charge  of  all,  normal  schools,  training  schools, 
high  schools,  elementary  schools,  and  teacher-train- 
ing depai'tnuMits  for  negroes. 

4.  A  Division  of  Physical  Education,  having  one 
director  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary, 
consistent  with  the  appropriation,  Avhich  is  $15,000. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept any  Federal  funds  for  the  encouragement  of 
physical  education,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  promoting  physical  education. 

5.  A  Division  of  Publication.  The  law  creating 
this  division  is  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  created  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  Division  of  Publica- 
tion, having  a  director  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needful  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  salary  and  expenses  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  But  all 
assistants  in  this  division  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
shall  serve  in  this  capacit.y  without'  extra  compensa- 
tion. 

All  publications  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  edited 
by  the  director,  and  no  printing  shall  be  authorized 
until  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  director  of  publications,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  have 
control  of  the  publications  and  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  him  bj^  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  All  coujity  or  city  superintendents 
and  other  public-school  officials  receiving  publica- 
tions from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of 
publications  received,  the  number  of  each  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  whenever  it  shall  appear 
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that  the  county  or  city  superintendent  or  otlier 
school  officials  are  careless  or  negligent  in  using  or 
distributing  the  publications,  bulletins,  blanks,  etc., 
received  from  tlie  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shall  report  the  same  to  the  county 
board  of  education,  which  board  shall  investigate 
the  matter,  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  be 
required  by  the  board  of  education  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  tliis  act.  Tlie  salary  and  expenses  of 
tlie  director  shall  be  paid  out  of  tlie  State  Public 
School  Fund. 

The  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  abol- 
ished, and  the  duties  assigned  heretofore  to  the  chief 
clerk  may  be  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  among  the  other  employees  in  tlie 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  Pro- 
vided, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  at  a  salary  not  to  ex- 
ceed ifil.SOO  a  year  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him.  Tlie  salary  of  said  clerk  to  be  iixed 
bv  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  State  Public  School  Fund. 

..t      -'^      .,•*  • 

A  FUND  OF  $6,250,000  FOR  BUILDING  SCHOOL- 
.  HOUSES. 

It  has  been  very  evident  tliat  the  one  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  school  progress  is  the  lack  of  funds  for 
building  scliool-houses.  It  was  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  General  Assemblj-  that  a  bond  issue  of- 
$5,000,000  was  absolutely  necessary.  Tlierefore, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  (Greneral  Assembly 
authorized  tlie  State  Treasurer  to  sell  bonds  to  tlie 
amount  of  it^o.OOO.OOO,  to  be  available  January  1st. 

The  counties  will  re]iay  one-twentieth  of  tlie  loans 
annually,  together  Avitli  the  accrued  interest.  How- 
ever, tlie  State  will  not  retire  any  part  of  tlie  bonds 
sold  until  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  will  give  an 
additional  $1,250,000  to  be  loaned,  or  a  total  of 
$6,250,000. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  loans  are  to  be  made 
to  the  counties  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  loans  will  be  made  as  of  January  1st.  But 
applications  for  loans  will  be  received  any  time  up 
to  November  15tli.  The  interval  from  November 
15th  to  January  1st  is  to  give  the  State  Treasurer 
time  to  prepare  and  sell  the  amount  of  bonds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  amount  to  be  loaned.' 

2.  All  interest  is  payable  by  the  counties  in  ad- 
vance on  December  15tli  of  each  year.  Tlie  State 
must  pay  the  bond-holders  tlie  interest  semi- 
annually. This  is  to  insure  tlie  payment  of  the 
interest  in  time  for  the  State  to  meet  its  obligations. 

3.  The  State  makes  loans  onh-  to  counties  as  Sec- 
tion 3  provides : 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  may 
make  loans  from  "Tlie  Special  Building  Fund"  to 
the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county,  for 
building,  equipping  and  repairing  public-school 
buildings,  dormitories,  teaclierages,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  sites:.  Provided,  that  no  loan  shall 
be  made  from  this  fund  until  the  application  for  said 
loan  lias  bi^en  approved  by  the  county  commission- 
ers: Provided,  further,  that  no  loan  shall  be  made 
from  tliis  fund  for  erecting  or  repairing  any  scliool 
building  containing  less  than  five  rooms,  nor  shall 
any  building  be  erected,  in  Avliole  or  in  part,  from 
funds  borrowed  from  the  State,  unless  the  plans  for 


said  building  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

4.  The  county  board  of  education  may  make  loans 
to  districts,  or  it  may  assume  the  entire  debt  and 
locate  buildings  where  they  will  serve  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  the  cliildren.  "Tlie  State  will  hold  the 
county  responsible  for  this  debt.  But  if  the  county 
wishes  to  loan  any  part  of  this  fund  to  any  special 
district,  Section  9  gives  the  authority  as  follows : 

The  county  board  of  education,  from  any  sura  bor- 
rowed under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  make 
loans  to  city  schools,  special-chartered  or  special-tax 
districts,  and  the  amount  so  loaned  to  any  such  dis- 
trict shall  be  payable  in  twenty  annual  installments, 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  the  county  is  re- 
quired to  pay,  payable  annually  in  advance.  Any 
amount  loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  a  lien  upon  the  total  special  local-tax  funds  pro- 
duced in  tlie  district.  Whenever  the  local  taxes  at 
any  time  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  install- 
ments, with  the  interest,  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion must  supply  the  remainder  out  of  the  incidental 
and  building  fund,  and  shall  make  provisions  for  the 
same  Avlien  the  county  budget  is  made  and  presented, 
to  the  commissioners  in  May :  Provided,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prevent  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion from  assuming  tlie  entire  exneiise  of  erecting 
said  building  or  buildings  in  ary  district  of  the 
county. 

All  loans  made  to  local-tax  districts  or  city  school 
or  special-chartered  districts,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  made  iipon  the  written  petition 
•of  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  said  district 
asking  for  the  loan  and  authorizing  the  county  board 
to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  local  taxes  or 
otlier  funds  belonging  to  said  district  other  than  the 
teachers'  salary  fund  to  meet  the  indebtedness  to 
the  county  board  of  education.  Otherwise,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon 
the  local  taxes  for  tlie  repayment  of  this  loan. 
,»:      ,»:      .'i 

THE  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  LAW. 

All  contracts  with  publishing  companies  for  ele- 
mentary school  books  expire  in  July,  1922.  There- 
fore, it  was  necessary  for  the  General  Assembly  of 
1921  to  make  provisions  for  adopting  text-books 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contracts.  The  new  law 
makes  the  following  jirovisions: 

A  Text-liook  Commission,  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, shall  be  appointed  liy  the  Gov(M'nor  and  the 
State  Suiierintendeiit  of  Public  Instruction.  Its 
duties  will  be : 

(a)  To  prepare,  with  tlie  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  an  outline 
course  of  study,  showing  what  subjects  shall  be 
taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades. 

(b)  To  make  a  study  of  all  books  submitted  and 
select  a  multiplei  list  of  books  on  each  subject  suit- 
able for  each  grade.  The  law  provides  that  two 
basal  primers  shall  be  selected  for  the  first  grade, 
and  two  basal  readers  for  the  first  three  grades,  and 
one  basal  book  on  all  otlier  subjects.  Where  two 
basal  books  are  to  be  used,  the  multiple  list  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  six  books,  but  where  one 
basal  book  is  used  the  multiple  list  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  four  books. 

(c)  The  commission  will  be  appointed  before  June 
1,  1921,  and  will  be  given  until  February,  1922,  to 
prepare  the  course  of  study  and  the  multi|ile  lists. 
They  may  work  af  home,  secure  information  from 
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every  legitimate  source,  and  take  their  time  in  exam- 
ining books. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  Adopts  Books. 

After  the  multiple  lists  have  been  prepared,  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  body  adopts,  according  to  law,  all  basal  books 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  and  both  city  and  rural 
schools  are  requested  to  use  the  atloptcd  books. 

Section  H  of  the  law  gives  full  directions  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  : 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  adopt,  on  or 
before  March  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  from  the  mul- 
tiple lists  submitted,  two  basal  ]irimers  for  the  first 
grade  and  two  basal  readers  from  each  of  the  first 
three  grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of  books 
on  all  other  subjects  contained  in  the  outline  course 
of  study  for  the  elementary  grades  where  a  basal 
book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use:  Provided, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  enter  into  con- 
tract with  a  publisher  for  a  period  less  tJian  five 
years,  if  any  advantages  may  accrue  to  the  schools 
as  a  result  of  a  shorter  contract  than  five  years. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  may  continue  in- 
definitely— that  is,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  years  —  any  book  now  on  the 
adopted  list,  provided  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  publisher  or  publishers 
as  to  prices,  distribution,  etc.:  Provided,  that  the 
Text-book  Commission  does  not  specify  that  such  a 
book  or  books  are  unsuitable  and  not  in  conformity 
with  the  course  of  stud;y  or  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  hereafter  en- 
tered into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  ujiou  satisfactory  agree- 
ment witli  tlu^  publisher,  may  continue  the  contract 
for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely — that 
_  is,  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five 
years. 

"The  subjects  to  be  selected  are  hereby  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects,  including  read- 
ers, arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  sub- 
jects shall  be  considered  as  minors,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  not 
more  than  one  major  subject  shall  be  changed  in  any 
one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to 
prices,  distribution,  etc.,  may  be  made.  The  supple- 
mentary books  contained  in  the  outline  course  of 
study  are  for  the  guidance  of  county  and  city  boards 
of  education,  which  are  authorized  to  adopt  all  sup- 
plementary books  necessary  to  complete  the  course 
of  study  for  the  schools.  But  said  supplementary 
books  shall  neither  displace  nor  be  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  basal  books,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  teacher, 
principal,  or  superintendent  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section:  Provided,  further,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book 
unsatisfactorj',  call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text- 
book Commission  on  that  subject  adopted  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book 
Commission,  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may 
recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  a 
given  book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
book  or  books. 


"In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  con- 
tracted for  on  an  indefinite  length  of  time  is  deemed 
necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  by  the 
Text-book  Commissif)n,  the  publisher  shall  be  given 
at  least  three  months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
May,  and  at  the  expii-ation  of  which  time  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a 
list  submitted  by  the  Text-book  Commission  a  new 
book  or  books  on  said  subject.  Moreover,  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract 
that  has  been  extended  iiulefinitely  shall  give  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  least  tliree  months 
notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book 
for  an  old  one  on  the  adopted  list,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  call  for  new  recommendations  from 
the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  the!  first  instance." 
.<     .<      ,«{ 

IMPORTANT  AMENDMENTS  TO   THE 
SCHOOL  LAW. 

Some  very  important  amendments  have  been  nuule 
to  the  school  law.  We  are  now  entering  an  era  of 
consolidation  of  districts  that  is  full  of  the  greatest 
possibilities.  Therefore,  the  amendments  to  the  law 
in  this  respect  are  very  significant. 

Amendments  Providing  for  Wider  Consolidation 
of  Districts. 

Section  5473  of  the  school  law  was  amended  by 
adding  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  that  in  consolidating  non-local-tax  dis- 
trict or  districts  with  a  special-chartered  district 
the  consolidation  shall  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  trustees  or  governing'  body  of  said  special- 
chartered  schocTl,  and  the  new  consolidated  district 
shall  then  be  under  the  authority  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  special-chartered  school. 

Provided,  further,  the  county  board  of  education 
is  hcrcliy  authorized  to  consolidate  local-tax  districts 
having  different  special-tax  rates  for  schools  and 
local-tax  districts  with  non-local-tax  districts,  but 
the  rate  on  any  consolidated  district  created  from' 
local-tax  districts  having  different  local-tax  rates 
shall  be  made  uniform  by  the  county  commissioners 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  and  the  county  board  of  education  is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  committee,  composed  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members,  for 
the  consolidated  district,  and  no  taxpayer  in  such  a 
consolidated  district  shall  lie  required  to  jiay  a 
higher  special-tax  rate  than  that  voted  originally  in 
his  district. 

Provided,  further,  that  tlie  consolidated  school 
districts  herein  authorized  shall  have  authority  to 
vote  special-tax  rates  for  schools  on  the  entire  dis- 
trict in  accordance  with  law. 

State  Board  of  Education  May  Charter,  Amend  or 
Repeal  Charter  of  School  Districts. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  author- 
ized, upon  the  petition  of  the  governing  body  of  any 
city  school,  special-chartered,  or  incorporated  dis- 
trict, to  amend  or.  repeal  said  special  charter  or  act 
of  incorporation  in  accordance  with  the  specification 
of  the  petition,  provided  that  a  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  charter  or  act  of  incorporation 
shall  be  published  five  times  in  some  newspaper 
published  or  circulating  in  the  district,  and  posted 
in  at  least  three  public  places  within  the  district 
before  the  presentation  of  the  petition.     When  the 
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petition  is  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
it  shall  be  accompanied  by  clippings  of  the  five  pub- 
lished notices. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  further  author- 
ized to  incorporate  any  city  school  or  special-tax 
district,  except  as  further  provided,  and  issue  a 
special  charter  to  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  of  the(  petition ;  and  if  said  city  school 
01*  special-tax  district  is  composed  of  territory  from 
two  or  more  contiguous  counties,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  specify  in  the  charter  how  tlu>  public 
school  funds  shall  be  apjiortioned  from  the  State 
and  from  the  several  counties  from  which  the  dis- 
trict was  created,  and  the  action  of  tlu^  State  Hoard 
of  Education  shall  be  binding  on  the  several  coun- 
ties. 

Provided,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  not 
autliorized  to  issue  any  charier  containing  a  jn'o- 
visioii  tliat  nuiy  permit  the  governing  body  to  be- 
come si'lf-)ier|ietuating,  nor  to  incoriioi-ate  a  special- 
tax  district  without  the  approval  <>f  tlie  county 
board  of  education. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Attorney-General  are  hereby  directed  to 
prepare  a  special  blank,  or  form,  to  be  used  by  all 
districts  petitioning  for  a  new  charter  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  old  charter ;  and  wlien  the  blank, 
or  form,  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  it  shall  be  used  by  all  petitioners  in  mak- 
ing application  for  a  new  charter  or  a  change  in  an 
old  charter, 

Other  Important  Amendments. 

1.  All  trucks  or  automobiles  owned  by  boards  of 
education  are  exempt  from  taxation,  but  they  must 


display  a  lieense\  tag  and  pay  not  over  $1.00  for  the 
same. 

2.  The  appropriations  to  farm-life  schools  may  be 
increased  from  .$5,000  to  $10,000. 

3.  The  new  county  board  of  education  must  or- 
ganize in  April  instead  of  July,  and  it  may  elect  a 
countv  superintendent  anj-  time  between  April  and 
July. ' 

4.  If  a  local-tax  district  votes  bonds  and  pays  the 
entire  cost  of  erecting  its  Iniildings,  the  county  board 
of  education  must  give  tlie  district  its  pro  rata  part 
of  the  county  building  fund. 

■    5.  The  comjuilsory  school  age  is  changed  to  "seven 
to  fourteen"  instead  of  "eight  to  fourteen." 

6.  The  pay  of  members  of  the  county  boards  of 
education  is  raised  from  a  per  diem  of  three  dollars 
to  five  dollars,  with  tlu^  ajijiroval  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

7.  Any  person  employed  in  a  public  school, 
whether  janitor,  teachei',  or  superintendent,  must 
obtain  a  certificate  showing  that  the  enijiloyee  is  not 
affected  with  tuberculosis. 

8.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  taking  of  the  census  and  for  keeping 
a  continuous  census  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
the  cost  of  taking  and  keeping  the  census  shall  be  a 
legitimate  item  in  the  budget. 


Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  woi'ld  until  somebody 
turns  them  up.  Experience  teaches  that  it  is  tlie 
men  and  women  who  pay  attention  to  small  savings 
that  become  wealthy.  By  saving  nickels  and  dimes 
a  thrifty  person  lays  the  foundation  of  a  fortune. — 
James  A.  G-arfield. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE 

CONDUCTORS 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Tlie  General  Assembly  of  1917  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  State-wide  plan  for  the  certification  of 
all  teachers  in  the  State.  Before  that  time,  there 
were  as  many  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers  as  there  were  county  or  city  schools  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  there  was  no  standard.  Therefore, 
there  could  be  no  teaching  profession  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  law  enacted  in  1917  was  far  from  perfect.  But 
it  was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  because  of 
the  great  opposition  to  it.  Therefore,  it  was  a  long- 
step  forward.  However,  it  provided  that  all  teachers 
then  in  service  should  receive  a  State  certificate,  and 
those  in  city  schools  Avithout  certificates  should  re- 
ceive such  a  certificate  as  the  superintendent  might 
rceommend. 

At  that  time  the  State  was  making  no  provisions 
to  aid  counties  in  improving  their  teachers  in  service. 
The  old  two-weeks  institute,  supported  wholly  by 
the  county,  was  of  doubtful  professional  value.  But 
it  was  the  best  that  was  afforded.  The  State  institu- 
tions had  summer  schools,  but  there  was  little  incen- 
tive for  teachers  to  attend. 

In  providing  for  a  uniform  plan  for  certificating 
teachers  the  General  Assembly  created  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  con- 
sisting really  of  eight  members — the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  as  ex-officio  chairman,  tlie  Su- 
pervisor of  Teacher  Training  as  ex-officio  secretary, 
and  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 


The  six  members,  appointed  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  were:  Mr. 
A.  T.  Allen,  superintendent  of  Salisbury  schools; 
Prof.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  Wake  Forest  College ; 
Mr.  D.  F.  Giles,  superintendent  of  Wake  County 
schools;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  primary  teacher  in 
Salisbury  schools ;  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  supervisor 
of  Lenoir  County  schools,  and  Miss  Susan  Fulghum, 
primary  teacher  in  the  Goldsboro  schools. 

This  board  at  once  began  the  task  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  working  out  standards  of 
certificates  iii  accordance  with  law  and  conditions. 
It  was  almost  impossible  from  the  beginning  to  har- 
monize conditions  and  the  law,  and  secure  a  uniform 
standard.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  United  States 
entered  the  world  war  and  teachers  were  leaving  the 
profession  in  large  numbers  because  war  work  called 
many,  and  the  salary  was  so  low  one  could  not  meet 
even  living  expenses  and  devote  his  time  exclusively 
to  school  worli.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible to  enforce  any  standard  completely. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  board  conducted  insti- 
tutes all  over  the  State.  The  members  were  apostles 
of  a  better  day,  preaching  the  need  for  teachers  to 
conform  to  some  standard  and  to  improve  their  pro- 
fessional standing.  During  this  period  the  members 
of  the  board  received  little  encouragement  from 
many  sources,  and  met  with  criticism  and  obstruc- 
tions in  many  places,  and  criticism  of  a  nature  that 
would  have  discouraged  any  with  less  courage  or  less 
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resolute  of  purpose.  Notwithstanding  this  two-years 
campaign,  not  half  of  the  teachers  and  school  ofifi- 
cials  at  the  end  of  the  time  were  obeying  the  law. 
There  was  no  way  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board. 

Ill  1919,  however,  many  of  the  defects  in  the  law 
of  1917  were  corrected.  A  salary  schedule  was 
adopted  and  the  State  assumed  the  duty  of  paying 
one-half  the  salaries  of  all  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents.  The  certification  scheme  could  at 
last  be  enforced.  But  in  ajiplying  the  ]ienalty  the 
members  of  the  board  of  examiners  drew  down  upon 
Ihemselves  a  criticism  that  was  still  more  severe.  It 
was  hard  to  get  teachers,  lint  the  law  was  enforced, 
and  the  salary  paid  a  teacher  depended  upon  the 
kind  of  certificate  held.  No  certificate,  no  salary;  a 
high  certificate,  a  high  salary. 

Moreover,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  Avas  made- 
to  aid  the  counties  in  establishing  real  county  sum- 
mer normal  schools  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and 
the  credits  received  in  these  summer  schools  had 
definite  value  in  improving  the  certifioates  and 
securing  a  higher  salary.  The  effect  was  electrify- 
ing. The  great  inertia  was  at  last  overcome ;  the 
board  of  examiners  was  surely  leading  the  State  up- 
ward. The  entire  profession  began  to  look  with 
amazement  on  what  was  being  accomplished.    Eight 


thousand  teachers  voluntarily  attending  sumnicr 
school  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  faitli fulness  of  the 
board  to  its  ideal.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  State. 

The  great  work  of  the  board  within  the  ]iast  two 
years  has  naturally  divided  the  members  into  two 
distinct  organization.s — one  devoting  whole  time  to 
teacher-training,  the  other  to  the  certification  of 
teachers.  Tliereforo,  llie  CTcnoral  Assembly,  in  Jan- 
uary, made  legal  wliat  had  become  actual  in  jn-ac- 
tic(\  The  old  Slate  lioard  of  Examiners  and  Insti- 
tute Conductors  lias  now  given  way  to  Iwo  oi-ganiza- 
ti(nis,  each  with  an  approjtriation  as  large  as  that 
made  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors, and  we  now  have  the  Division  of  Teacher 
Training  and  the  Division  of  Certification  of  Teach- 
ers— a  natural  evolution.  The  great  foundation  was 
laid  by  the  parent  organization.  Its  two  children 
began  their  career  with  very  few  of  the  handicaps 
of  tlie  parent,  and  the  way  has  been  made  much 
smoother  for  them,  and  tlieir  success  is  already 
assured,  because  of  the  solid  basic  structure  created 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors. 


Economy  makes  happy  homes  and  sound  nations.. 
Instill  it  deep. — George  Washington. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PROGRESS  IN  THE  STATE'S 

WESTERNMOST  COUNTY 

By  O.  Vernou  Hicks,  Superintendent  of  Murpliy  Graded  Schools. 


Cherokee  County,  the  extreme  western  county  of 
North  Carolina,  touches  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  on  the  west  and  south;  on  the  northwest  it 
is  bordered  by  Graham  County,  on  the  east  by 
Macon,  and  on  the  southwest  by  Clay.  The  name  of 
Murphy,  the  county-seat,  is  linked  with  that  of  Man- 
teo  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "From  Manteo  to  Mur- 
phy," to  designate  the  extremes  of  the  State.  An- 
other familiar  phrase,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is, 
"From  Currituck  to  Cherokee." 

"The  End  of  the  Trail." 

Although  Cherokee  County  has  an  abundance  of 
water  in  th'e  form  of  as  beautiful  rivers  as  exist  any- 
where, it  cannot  be  reached  bj^  water.  A  trip  thither 
must  be  made  by  air  or  by  land;  by  aeroplane,  or 
county  road,  or. by  railroad.  Yes,  we  have  a  rail- 
road— three  of  them — the  Southern,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  and  the  Hiwassee  Valley  Railroad.  The 
Hiwassee  Railroad  is  only  thirty-five  miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  Andrews  via  Marble,  down  the  Hiwas- 
see River  to  Hayesville,  the  county-seat  of  Clay.  A 
hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Hiwassee  River  will  fur- 
nish power  to  operate  this  railroad.  Speaking  of  an 
air  route,  the  Southern  Railroad  trains  must  rise 
very  high  to  reach  Cherokee  County,  passing  over 
the  highest  railroad  pass  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  pass  is  at  Balsam  and  is  three  thousand 
feet  in  altitude.  Murphy  is  the  "end  of  the  line"  for 
the  Southei-n  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  rail- 
roads. Cheerokee  County,  in  more  ways  than  one,  is 
the  "end  of  the  trail." 

Geography,  Topography,  and  Population. 

On  the  west,  south,  and  across  the  center,  Chero- 
kee Countv  has  a  width  of  twenty  miles;  on  the 
north  its  length  is  forty  miles;  extending  between 
Graham  and  Clay  counties,  it  tapers  to  a  width  of 


less  than  ten  miles  on  the  extreme  east.  Its  shape  is 
that  of  a  substantial  pork  ham.  The  horizontal  area 
of  the  county  is  4-54  square  miles;  that  part  of  the 
.surface  that  is  perpendicular  we  get  no  credit  for  in 
statistics.  The  population  is  about  fifteen  thousand, 
of  which  6,083  constitute  the  school  census.  There 
are  fifty-one  wliite  schools  in  the  county,  and'  two 
colored.  The  fact  that  the  total  colored  school  cen- 
sus is  only  ninety-four  explains  the  small  ntrinber  of 
colored  schools.  Of  the  107  teachers  employed,  only 
two  are  colored.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  school 
system  is  practically  unitary,  as  it  is  in  Dare  County. 

Some  Illusions  and  Some  History. 

In  one  of  our  late  training  camps  a  second  lieuten- 
ant referred  to  our  county  boys  in  service  as  being 
from  Chee-roke-ee  County.  Since  which  time  that 
pronunciation  of  our  county  name  has  been  a  stand- 
ing joke  among  our  ex-service  boys.  Rumors  of 
other  deceptive  ideas  have  come  to  the  "end  of  the 
trail."  There  is  an  impression  among  some  "foreign- 
ers" that  Cherokee  County  is  the  present  home  of 
all  the  descendants  of  the  original  Cherokee  Indians; 
that  the  county  is  "wild  and  woolly";  that  hun- 
dreds of  Indians  roam  over  the' county;  that  a  large 
area  is  occupied  with  an  Indian  reservation  and  an 
Indian  school.  The  original  Cherokee  Indians  occu- 
pied not  only  what  is  now  Cherokee  County,  but  all 
that  part  of  North  Carolina  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
range  of  mountains  and  the  Great  Smoky  range,  and 
overflowed  a  large  part  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
In  1838  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  sent,  with  seven 
thousand  soldiers,  to  forcibly  remove  the  entire 
Cherokee  nation  to  a  reservation  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Many  of  these  brave  people  clung  to 
their  homes,  and  by  hiding  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  avoided  deportation.    Their 
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descendants  remain  in  this  section  to  this  da}^  How- 
ever, there  is  no  Indian  reservation  or  scliool  in  this 
county,  the  reservation  and  school  maintained  by 
the  United  States  Government  being  in  Swain  and 
Jackson  counties.  As  the  government  was  not  en- 
tirely successful  in  its  deportation  plans,  so  it  has 
not  been  successful  in  placing  all  the  siirviviug 
Indians  on  its  reservation.  There  are  many  full- 
blooded  Cherokee  Indians  in  LUierokee  County,  and 
the  visitors  see  them  without  having  to  search  for 
them."  During  the  summer  these  Indians  sell  hun- 
dreds of  Indian  baskets,  bead  work,  and  other  arti- 
cles to  the  tourists.  Another  illusion  is  that  there 
are  no  negro  natives ;  that  the  only  negroes  seen  are 
visiting  ones,  and  that  they  make  their  visits  very 
brief.  The  negro  popidation  is,  indeed,  small,  but 
they  have  permanent  homes,  schools,  and  churches. 
The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  resolved  in 
1836  that  the  Indian  lands  west  of  Macon  County 
should  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  county 
until  a  new  county  should  be  formed.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  county-seat  of  such  county 
should  be  named  Murphy.  The  State  granted,  in 
1842,  for  a  court-house,  43:3  acres  of  land  to  A.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  County  Court.  Today  there  stands 
in  tlie  large  public  square  of  Murpliy  a  gracefiil 
marble  fountain,  with  this  inscription:  "Erected  in 
Memory  of  Archibald  I).  Murjiliv  by  the  Women's 
Club  of  Murphy,  N.  C,  July,  1917."  ' 

Avery  L.  Martin,  County  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Avery  L.  Martin,  County  Superintendent  of 
Cherokee  County,  is  a  native  of  the  county.  After 
finishing  his  education  in  Bellevue  Scliool,  a  denomi- 
national institution,  he  taught  in  the  rural  schools 
of  his  native  county  for  ten  years.  Called  to  the 
county  superintendency  in  1909,  he  is  now  serving 
his  twelfth  year  in  this  position.  When  he  accepted 
this  position  he  did  so  at  a  salary  of  $300  per  annum. 
The  year  previous  to  his  election,  the  county  had  a 
two-and-one-half  or  three  months  school  term;  the 
same  schools  now  have  a  six-months  term.  During 
the  same  year  the  salaries  of  teachers  ranged  from 
$25  to  $45  a  month;  they  now  range  from  $45  to 
$125  a  month.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his-  in- 
ciunbency  Mr.  Martin  has  seen  the  erection  of 
twenty-four  new  school-houses — an  average  of  two 
a  year.  He  handled  a  school  fund  of  $8,000  the  first 
year  of  his  incumbency;  the  county  levy  for  schools 
is  now  $30,000.  For  twelve  years  Mr.  Martin  has 
"fought  a  good  fight"  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
Cherokee  County. 

The  Three  Leading  Schools. 

The  leading  school  in  the  county  is  at  Andrews. 
The  school  there  has  an  enrollment  of  six  hundred, 
and  employs  t.Aventy  teachers.  Two  buildings  are 
used.  Tlie  school  tei-m  is  nine  months.  The  home 
economics  ecpiipment  is  the  best  in  western  North 
Carolina,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of 
Asheville.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  M.  T.  Edgerton, 
was  educated  at  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Teiin.  After  serving  for  fourteen  years  as  president 
of  colleges  for  young  women  in  Tennessee  and  in 
Texas,  he  entered  graded-school  work.  He  was 
called  from  the  graded  school  of  Fremont,  N.  C,  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Andrews  Graded  School 
District.  He  is  now  serving  his  fourteenth  year  in 
graded-school  work,  and  his  twenty-eighth  year  in 
the  education  field.  All  of  his  teachers  have  had 
college  training  and  all  hold  the  highest  certificates. 
The  faculty  of  his  high  school  is  composed  of  college 


graduates.  The  high  school  has  the  distinction  of 
being  a  standard  one.  In  the  Andrews  school,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  classical  courses,  are  offered 
courses  in  home  economics,  business,  and  music. 
Superintendent  Edgerton  looks  forward  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  twelfth  grade  to  his  school,  manual  train- 
ing and  teacher  training  courses,  a  kindergarten 
department,  the  building  of  a  first-class  teacherage, 
beautifjang  the  school  grounds.  Although  Superin- 
tendents Edgerton  and  Andrews  are  doing  big  things 
in  their  school,  they  have  by  no  means  reached  the 
non-progressive,  stagnation  attitude  of  being  satis- 
fied. 

On  a  splendid  level  elevation  overlooking  Valley 
Eiver,  half-way  between  Murphy  and  East  Murphy, 
stands  the  Murphy  Graded  School.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  It  is  of 
■colonial  style,  with  massive  Corinthian  columns  on 
the  east  and  west  fronts,  and  surmounted  by  a  grace- 
ful dome.  It  contains  ten  class-rooms,  superintend- 
ent's office,  library,  and  an  auditorium  seating  five 
hundred.  ■  There  are  electric  lights,  water  and  sewer- 
age, and  drinking  fountains.  When  built,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  it  would  not  be  filled  in 
the  near  future.  With  an  enrollment  of  four  hun- 
dred and  a  faculty  of  thirteen,  the  capacity  of  the 
building  is  overtaxed;  additional  room  is  an  impera- 
tive need.  The  superintendent  ca:'.^  :>  from  the  far 
eastern  part  of  thisj  State.  He  is  an  A.B.  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  serving 
his  fourteentli  year  as  a  teacher.  Two  of  the  high- 
school -teachers  were  educated  in  Georgia;  one  is  an 
A.M.  graduate  of  a  university  of  Ohio.  The  faculty 
of  the  Murphy  school  aspires  to  an  organization  of 
the  school  into  four  departments — primary,  grammar 
grade,  junior,  and  senior  high  school,  with  three 
grades  in  each  department,  and  semi-annual  promo- 
tions. We  also  wish  to  provide  for  domestic  science, 
a  general  science  laboratory,  teacher  training,  and 
build  a  teacherage.  The  school  has  a  pardonable 
pride  in  being  one  of  the  very  few  schools  of  the 
State  with  a  good  astronomical  telescope  for  view- 
ing all  above  us — and  "below." 

The  third  largest  school  in  the  county  is  at  Peacli- 
tree.  It  employs  seven  teachers  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  school  in  the  county  with 
a  teacherage. 

Educational  Conditions. 

Cherokee  County  has  thirty  one-room  school 
buildings,  fourteen  with  two  rooms,  two  with  three 
rooms,  two  with  four  rooms,  one  with  six  rooms ;  tlie 
Murphy  school  has  ten  rooms;  the  Andrews  school, 
fifteen  rooms.  There  is  invested  in  this  school  prop- 
erty $125,000,  and  the  schools  are  operated  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $60,000.  In  five  years  the  value 
of  the  school  property  should  be  $200,000  and  the 
operating  expenses  $100,000.  This  can  be  easily 
done,  as  the  resources  of  this  county  have  not  yet 
been  scratched,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  later. 

The  107  teachers  employed  in  the  county  will,  as 
a  body,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  State.  Last  summer  a  successful 
summer  school  was  held  at  Murphy,  and  another 
one  will  be  held  next  summer.  A  teacher-training 
course  coidd  be  introduced  into  the  Murphy  school 
and  the  Andrews  school.  The  county  force  of  107 
teachers  should  soon  reach  two  hundred. 

Problem  of  Transportation. 

Although  the  county  has  forty-live  mi'es  of  im- 
proved roads,  there  is  no  consolidated  school.     It 
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will  probably  never  be  as  practical  to  consolidate 
schools  here  as  it  is  in  the  counties  of  the  Piedmont 
section  and  the  Coastal  Plain.'  There  are  some 
unique  characteristics  as  in  Dare.  The  county  is 
made  up  of  lofty  mountains  and  narrow  valleys. 
The  mountains  are  as  near  perpendicular  as  tliey 
can  be.  A  settlement  may  be  only  one  mile  from  its 
neighbor,  provided  you  could  go  straight  througli 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  the  Southern  Railroad 
has  found  it  necessary  to  do  in  some  cases  in  this 
this  section.  The  journey  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  down  the  other  side  to  the  floor  of  the  val- 
ley may  be  several  miles.  Even  with  the  best  of 
roads,  a  mile  here  would  not  be  comparable  with  a 
mile  on  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  county  looks  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  the  coming  of  the  national 
highway,  which  will  enter  the  county  at  Toptou, 
pass  through  Andrews  and  Mui'phy,  leaving  the 
county  on  the  southwest,  where  it  will  enter  Georgia. 
When  this  road  is  built  it  will  be  feasible  and  expe- 
dient to  consolidate  some  of  the  schools.  There  is  no 
idleness  jtending  the  arrival  of  this  highway.  The 
work  of  jiroviding  modern  and  adequate  bridges  is 
being  rapidly  pushed.  At  Murjihy  a  concrete  bridge 
of  the  latest  design,  spanning  the  Hiwassee  Ri^'er, 
has  just  been  completed.  Such  bridges  Avill  rapidly 
take  the  place  of  the  old-time  ford — a  name  which 
has  a  new  significance  in  this  county  in  the  form  of 
Henry  Ford. 

Some  Resources  and  Industries. 

The  soil,  rainfall,  and  growing  season  are  all 
favorable  to  agriculture  in  Cherokee  County,  whii-li 
produces  over  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of 
crops  each  year.  The  total  value  of  domestic  ani- 
mals is  well  on  toward  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
it  is  a  reflection  on  the  county  that,  with  its  advan- 
tages for  stock-raising,  this  amount  is  not  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Some  headway  is  being  made  in  the  development 
of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  county,  but  this  resource 
will  not  be  fully  utilized  for  some  time  to  come.  A 
new  band-mill  has  just  begun  operations  at  iMurphy 
by  one  of  the  largest  lumber  corporations  of  the 
United  States.  It  ships  its  lumber  to  distant  points, 
none  of  it  being  used  locally.  A  prosperous  furni- 
ture factory  at  Murphy  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years.  At  Andrews  there  is  a  large  tannic- 
aeid  plant,  which  ships  its  product  in  tank  ears  to 
distant  points. 

Iron  forges  in  Cherokee  County  shipped  their 
product  to  Tennessee  at  an  early  date  in  our  history. 
From  1840  to  1854  six  forges  were  at  work,  using 
the  brown  hematite  ores  that  are  available  in  abun- 
dance. At  Murphy  and  elsewhere  in  the  county  iron 
ore  is  mined  and  shipped  to  blast  furnaces. 

There  are  talc  mines  at  Regal  and  Kinsey.  At 
present  a  Northern  capitalist,  Mr.  Travis,  is  oper- 
ating the  mine  at  Regal.  Mr.  Travis  says  that  the 
talc  of  his  mine  has  been  pronounced  the  finest 
grade  in  the  world.  At  Regal  there  are  also  a  rock 
and  a  marble  quarry.  A  large  finishing  plant  is  con- 
nected with  the  marble  quarry.  The  marble  is  blue, 
called  "Regal  blue."  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  finest 
grade  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

With  a  rainfall  almost  as  heavy  as  that  of  any 
section  of  the  United  States,  Cherokee  County  has 
an  abundance  of  water-power  that  is  almost  entirely 
going  to  waste.  Murphy  has  just  completed  a  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar hydro-electric  plant.  Power 
from  this  plant  is  now  being  used  by  the  talc  mine, 


marble  and  rock  quarries  at  Regal.  At  Andrews 
there  is  also  a  hydro-electric  plant  in  connection 
with  the  Hiwassee  Railroad.  This  clieap  source  of 
power  must  inevitably  be  developed  to  meet  the- 
fuel  problem  of  the  manufacturer.  With  practically 
no  manufacturing  now,  Cherokee  County  will  surely 
become  a  manufacturing  center  in  the  near  future. 

The.  unsurpassed  excellence  of  this  county  as  a 
summer  resort  are  a  source  of  wealth  that  has  had  no 
effort  exi^ended  upon  its  development.  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  to  know  that  tourists  from  Geoi-gia 
and  Florida  crowd  into  the  county  each  summer. 
The  number  that  comes  each  summer  is  limited  only 
by  the  available  accommodations.  The  number  of 
apjjlications  each  summer  is  double  that  of  the 
capacity  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  When 
you  have  once  visited  this  county,  you  will  no  longer 
be  surjjrised  that  tourists  seek  to  get  accommoda- 
tions in  the  summer.  "The  gorges  of  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Hiwassee  rivers  rival  in  grandeur  the 
canyons  of  the  West,  and  surpass  them  in  beauty." 
Conclusion. 

With  resources  unsurpassed  in  North  Carolina, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes  that  may  be  raised  when  these  resources 
are  developed.  Although  the  people  of  Cherokee 
Countj'  live  on  a  "high  plane"  and  do  high  think- 
ing, tlie  phrases,  "plain  living"  and  the  "simple 
life"  are  inade(iuate  to  express  the  conservatism  of 
their  life,  and  its  "short  and  simple  annals."  The 
only  thing  that  ever  broke  straight  through  this  wall 
of  conservatism  is  the  Heiuy  Ford.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  anj'  lack  of  culture;  there  is  not;  nor 
do  I  mean  that  tlici  people  are  not  doing  all  possible 
at  present  in  the  educational  field,  for  they  are. 
However,  their  material  resources  are  far  from  be- 
ing even  on  the  road  to  development. 

And,  finally :  Cherokee  County  does  not  belong, 
and  is  not,  among  the  "lost  provinces  of  North  Car- 
olina." As  it  "looks  down"  upon  the  progressive 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  it  believes  that  the  county 
"at  the  end  of  the  trail"  is  going  to  do  a  larger  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  State  is  going  to  "look  up"  witlijiride  to 
the  county  at  the  West  Gate. 


NOT    ENTHUSIASTIC    OVER    "THE    HIGH- 
SCHOOL  BOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS." 

By  W.  C.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Canton  Schools. 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  books  in  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  this  year.  I 
have  just  read  it,  and  have  assigned  it  as  a  task  for 
our  high-school  teachers  to  read.  In  doing  so,  I 
made  it  plain  that  I  was  merely  following  the  letter 
of  the  requirement  as  to  reading-circle  work,  but  I 
did  not  care  whether  they  read  it  or  not.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  a  little 
ratheT  they  would  not  read  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  most  disappointing 
book  that  ever  appeared  in  a  pedagogical  list  of 
books,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  it  got  upon 
the  list  unawares.  Its  title  chains  the  attention ;  but 
after  reading  the  subject-matter,  one  feels  that  a 
soap  bubble  has  burst  in  his  grasp.  Put  upon  the 
list  for  teachers  to  read,  the  author  addresses  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  the  boy,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, upon  topics  that  the  teacher  cannot  discuss, 
or  should  not  discuss,  in  class. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  its  being  put  on  the  list, 
anyhow? 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH. 

Teachers,  belp  your  eounty  superintendent  to 
organize  a  good  summer  seiiool  for  the  backward 
teaeliers. 

If  your  county  is  having  a  dozing  .spell,  take  note 
of  the  way,  in  wliich  Miss  Henkel  manages  to  keep 
the  folks  awake  in  Iredell. 

Fifty  niillioiis  for  roads — that's  fine.  We  shall 
now  buikl  some  good  roads,  but  be  sure  that  we  have 
good  school  hiiildings  located  on  tliese  good  roads. 

You  know  the  salary  schedule.  You  know  what  a 
certificate  is  wortli.  Therefore,  tliere  will  not  be  the 
bidding  for  teachers  this  year  that  created  so  much 
confusion  last  year. 

Oh,  no !  There  is  nothing  iu  the  way  of  your  mak- 
ing out  a  salary  schedule,  Mr.  Superintendent,  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  by  the  State.  But  when 
you  work  it  out,  you  must  live  by  it. 

Teaeliers,  let  me  urge  you  to  attend  a  summer 
school  this  .summer  and  improve  the  value  of  your 
certificate.  Your  salary  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
certificate  vou  hold.  E.  C.  B. 


The  automobiles  or  trucks  owned  by  the  county 
board  of  education  and  used  for  transporting  chil- 
dren to  school  or  by  the  supervisors  are  now  free  of ' 
taxation.    But  the  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  paid  for 
a  license  tag. 


It  will  be  exceedingly  embarrassing  for  superin- 
tendents next  year  to  pay  salaries  higher  than  the 
value  of  the  certificate.  Some  have  done  it  this  year, 
and  they  are  in  trouble.  If  they  do  it  next  year, 
they  will  be  in  greater  trouble. 


The  appropriation  for  next  year  will  be  siiffieientty 
large  to  take  care  of  any  increase  in  salary  due  to 
raising  the  value  of  the  certificate.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
certificate  as  high  as  possible. 


The  General  Assembly  was  in  favor  of  schools. 
The  teachers  have  shown  a  fine  enthusia.sm  for  im- 
proving their  standing,  and  the  people's  representa- 
tives appreciated  it.  If  this  entliusia.sm  continues, 
the  next  G-eneral  Assembly  will  do  still  more. 


That  story  of  the  State's  westernmost  county  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  North  Carolina  his- 
tory and  geography,  as  was  the  stoiy  of  Dare  two 
months  ago.  Mr.  Hicks  and  Dr.  Highsjnith  have  the 
tlianks  of  North  Carolina  Education  for  these 
articles. 


A  bond  issue  of  $6,250,000  seems  large,  but  when 
this  means  only  about  $62,500  to  a  county,  its  large- 
ness is  not  so  startling.  This  loan  fund,  however, 
sh(juld  be  used  to  encourage-  consolidation  of  dis- 
ti'icts  and  the  erection  of  brick  or  concrete  buildings 
in  tlie  rural  districts. 


The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors  is  now  a  part  of  the  history  of 
liiil>lic  education  in  Nortji  Carolina.  Its  pa.ssing 
marks  a  transition  period  in  our  educational  life  that 
is  significant.  l!ut  tlie  State  can  never  forget  the 
fine  work  accomplished  by  this  organization. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION  AT 
GREENSBORO. 

"The  finest  unified  meetingi,  of  our  educational 
leaders  I  ever  saw,"  was  the  verdict  of  a  veteran 
school  man  on  the  conference  in.G-reensboro  March  23 
between  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  county 
and  city  superintendents  of  the  State.  And  that  is 
probably  the  general  opinion.  There  was  no  kick- 
ing, no  sitting  down  in  the  harness,  no  captious  criti- 
cism, but  an  earnest  and  entliusiastic  study  of  the 
details  of  tlie  largest  and  livest  educational  program 
the  school  people  have  ever  undertaken. 

The  attendance  was  fine.  There  v/ere  present 
about  200  county  and  city  superintendents;  many 
county  supervisors  also  were  present  and  a  number 
of  members  of  the  leading  boards  of  education  at- 
tended, making  in  all  about  300  interested  men  and 
women  who  were  taking  counsel  together  on  their 
work  for  this  summer  and  next  year. 

The  new  laws  in  detail  (as  published  under  various 
headings  in  this  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education) 
were  analyzed,  discussed,  and  studied.  Their  various 
phases  and  bearings  and  purposes  and  applications 
were  the  subjects  of  pointed  questions  and  answers 
which  made  the  new  laws  clearer  and  caused  them 
to  be  better  understood  and  more  fullj^  appreciated. 

The  largest  summer  school  program  yet  provided 
for  the  training  of  teachers  was  launched  with  mucii 
enthusiasm.  The  educational  departments  of  the  va- 
rious colleges  of  the  State  agreed  to  co-operate  heart- 
ily and  to  as.«iume  supervision  of  assigned  sections, 

The  full  conferences  were  held  iu  one  of  the  assem- 
blj'  rooms    of   Guilford    County's   new   court-house. 
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This  splendid  structure  is  a  study  iji  arcliitet'ture  and 
a  model  of  adequacy  and  convenience.  Set  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  wideness  or  lawn,  the  building- 
pleases  with  its  amplitude  and  beauty.  Greensboro, 
long  ago  so  attractive  that  folks  would  go  there  upon 
the  slightest  pretext,  is  constantly  multiplying  its  ex- 
cellences. 

In  the  discussion  of  school  finance  and  accounting, 
State  Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks  commended  the 
system  employed  in  Guilford  County.  Dr.  Brooks 
advised  all  who  wished  to  learn  of  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient school  system  to  studj^  the  methods  and  work 
of  Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Foust,  of  Guilford,  for 
a  iiiore  efSicient  plan,  he  declared,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  or  devise.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  read- 
iness with  which  Guilford  County  has  recently  voted 
tremendous  new  bond  issues  js  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  system  used  by  Superintendent  Foust  gave  the 
people  confidence  that  when  they  voted  new  taxes 
their  money  would  be  wisely  expended  and  honestly 
accounted  for.  And  the  intimation  by  the  speaker 
that  this  was.  a  pointer  for  those  who  wanted  to  find 
a  good  Avay  to  carry  worthy  bond  issues  met  with  tlie 
prompt  applause  of  approving  school  men. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  General  Assembly  lias  pi'ovided,  as  is  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  two  new  departments  to 
take  the  jjlace  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors.  These  two  departments  are : 
(1)  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  and  (3)  the 
Division  of  Certification  of  Teachers. 

It  provided,  furthermore,  for  a  Division  of  Negro 
Education,  having  a  director  who  should  have  super- 
vision over  all  negro  normal  schools,  high  schools, 
elementary  schools  and  departments  over  which  the 
State  has  any  control,  and  provided  for  sufficient 
assistants  to  give  better  supervision  over  the  negro 
schools. 

It  provided  also!  for  a  Division  of  Publication,  to 
have  charge  of  all  publications  in  the  departments 
and  to  supervise  the  distril)ution  so  as  to  economize 
in  publication. 

It  provided  also  for  a  Division  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, having  one  director  and  such  assistants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  direction  to  this  new  phase  of 
education  that  is  so  greatly  needed  in  the  State,  and 
to  provide  for  better  supervision  of  it. 

•In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
positions  created  have  been  filled,  as  follows : 

1.  Division  of  Teaclier  Training,  with  Mr.  A.  T. 
Allen  as  director,  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  Miss 
Susan  Fulghum,  and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott  as  super- 
visors. Mr.  Allen,  besides  directing  the  office,  will 
co-operate  with!  the  departments  of  education  in  the 
colleges,  and  will  supervise  the  professional  work  in 
the  normal  school  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board    of   Education.      The    three    supervisors   will 


have  charge  of  tlie  county  summer  schools  and  the 
professional  supervision  of  the  teachers  in  service. 

2.  The  Division  of  Certification  of  Teachers,  with 
Mr.  A.  S.  Brower  as  director.  The  office  force  for 
this  division  will  be  the  same  as  that  provided  for 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors, with  one  additional  assistant — Miss  Frances 
Lacy',  who  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

3.  The  Division  of  Negro  Education,  with  Mr. 
N.  C.  Newbold  as  director.  This  department  will 
add  later  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
closer  supervision  of  the  negro  schools  of  the  State, 
and,  to  secure  a  better  expenditure  of  the  State's 
appropriation  to  tliese  schools. 

4.  The  Division  of  Publication  and  Assistants  to 
the  Superintendent,  witli  Mr.  W.  II.  Pittman  as 
director.  The  assistants  in  this  division  will  be 
selected  later. 

5.  The  Division  of  Physical  Education,  having  one 
director,  and  needed  assistants  will  be  organized 
later. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  continue  until 
April  1st,  when  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training 
and  the  Division  of  Certification  of  Teachers  will 
supersede  it. 


EQUALIZING  SCHOOL  ADVANTAGES  IN 
GUILFORD. 

The  City  of  Greensboro  and  the  Township  of  High 
Point  constitute  two  large  school  units  in  Guilford 
County.  An  act  passed  by  the  recent  General  As- 
sembly will  make  anotlier  unit  of  the  remainder  of 
the  county  if  an  election  to  be  called  for  that  pur- 
pose results  favorably. 

It  is  called  an  act  to  equalize  school  advantages 
in  Guilford  County.  If  the  election  is  carried,  the 
result  will  be  that  rural  Guilford  will  be  provided 
Avith  school  advantages  equal  to  those  of  Greensboro 
and  High  Point. 

In  brief  the  bill  provides  for  an  special  school  tax 
not  exceeding  ten  cents  for  building  purposes  and 
not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  for  school  maintenance. 
This  is  to  have  the  etfect  of  repealing  all  taxes  here- 
tofore voted  by  local  tax  and  special  charter  district  •* 
in  rural  Guilford,  tlie  payment  of  the  local  tax  and 
special  charter  district  bonds  to  be  assumed  by  thj 
county  board  of  education  out  of  the  funds  provided 
by  the  new  levy. 

As  soon  as  the  act  is  approved  by  the  voters,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to 
provide  as  rapidly  as  possible  public  schools  and 
high  schools  within  easy  walking  distance  of  all  the 
children  or  to  provide  for  transportation  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  in  order  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and 
equipment  tlie  board  is  authorized  to  borrow  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $250,000. 

The)  act  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  five 
instead  of  three  committeemen  for  the  larger  schools, 
and  that  the  patrons  may  recommend  members  for 
appointment  when  as  many  as  ten  patrons  ask  for  a 
community  meeting  for  this  purpose. 


Among  the  local  acts  passed  by  the  recent  Gen- 
eral Assembh'  was  one  allowing  the  town  of  Lum- 
berton  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  .site  for  a  high  school.  "We  have 
outgrown  our- present  buildings,"  writes  Superinten- 
dent Cole,  "and  must  provide  room  for  one  or  two 
classes  next  year." 
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HOME  AND  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  CAMPAIGN  IN  IREDELL 


"Do  you  know  about  the  improvement  campaign 
going  on  in  Iredell?"'  asked  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston  the 
other  day.  The  editor  did  not  know  about  it,  for  the 
modest  home  demonstration  agent  of  Iredell  had  not 
taken  him  into  her  confidence. 

Well,  Miss  Henkel  has  certainly  got  things  in  a 
stir  over  tliere  with  a  county-wide  campaign  she  has 
put  on  for  home  and  school  improvement,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Johnston,  "and  I  believe  you  ancl  the  read- 
ers of  North  Carolina  Education  would  be  interest- 
ed in  the  tilings  she  is  doing  and  the  way  she  is  get- 
ting them  done." 

The  editor  was  eager  to  liear  the  story,  and  began 
to  ask  questions,  with  the  result  that  he  learned  from 
Mrs.  Johnston  some  particulars  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  unicjue  and  effective  campaign  of  the  kind 
ever  worked  up  and  carried  out  in  any  county  of  the 
State. 

"The  Home  and  School  Improvement  Campaign 
for  Iredell  County"  is  the  name  under  which  the 
work  is  carried  on.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Celeste  Henkel,  tlie  county  demonsti-ation  agent.  The 
campaign  closes  in  Statesville  April  23,  that  presum- 
ably being  the  date  for  the  county  commencement. 
But  back  in  March,  yes,  back  in  February,  she  had 
the  folks  all  over  Ireclell  stirred  up  like  a  hive  of  bees 
about  this  county-wide  campaign. 

n    n    w 

Aaad  here  are  some  of  the  prizes  and  things  that, 
stirred  them  up — just  some  of  them.  To  list  them 
all  would  take  up  about  two  of  tlie  pages  now  before 
the  reader  of  these  lines,  for  i\Irs.  Johnston  produced 
a  12x18  campaign  poster  that  had  the  particulars 
listed  in  four  13-inch  columns : 

To  the  community  that  makes  the  most  improvement  in 
their  schools,  homes  and  grounds,  $100  given  by  John- 
ston-Belk  Company.  No  new  homes  or  barns  will  be 
counted. 

To  the  community  that  installs  the  most  electrical  ap- 
pliances, $50,  given  by  Mills-Warren  Electric  Company 
and  Covington  Electric  Service  Company. 

For  the  most  convenient  kitchen.  Gain-day  washing 
machine,  given  by  Pittsburgh  Gage  and  Supply  Com- 
pany. 

For  the  most  improvement  in  a  one-teacher  school, 
picture,  .given  by  Porter-Motter  Manufacturing  Company. 

For  the  most  improvement  in  two-teacher  school,  two 
pictures,  Crawford-Bunch  Furniture  Company. 

For  the  most  improvement  in  three-teacher  school,  set 
of  maps,  Southern  Desk  Company,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

For  the  most  improvement  in  high  school,  set  of  beau- 
tiful books.  Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission,  Boston. 

To  the  teacher  writing  the  best  composition  on  "The 
Kind  of  Home  I  E.xpect  to  Have,"  first  prize,  .|5,  given  by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Johnston;  second  prize,  piece  of  pottery,  given 
by  Leonard  MusiQ  store. 

To  the  teacher  writing  the  best  story  about  the  cam- 
paign, $10,  given  by  People's  Loan  and  Savings  Bank. 

To  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  a  school  arousing  the 
most  Interest  and  securing  the  best  results  in  the  home 
convenience  campaign,  $25,  given  by  the  First  National 
Bank. 

To  the  school  representing  the  negative  side  in  the 
final  debating  conte.st  on  April  23,  $50,  given  by  Cole 
Wyley  Farm  Equipment  Company,  Cliarlotte,  N.  C.  Also 
those  debaters  on  the  negative  side  in  the  final  contest 
will  be  given,  a  free  trip  to  Charlotte. 

County-wide  debate,  "Resolved  that  the  automobile 
and  tractor  are  more  necessary  to  the  farm  family  than 
electric  lights  and,  power,"  handsome  gold  medal  offered 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Boshamer,  Mr.  Boshamer  offers  this  with 
the  view  of  making  it  permanent. 


To  the  woman  in  the  county  writing  the  best  composi' 
tion  on  "Why  Every  Farm  Woman  Needs  a  Steam  Pres- 
sure Cooker,"  steam  pressure  cooker,  given  by  Albert 
Sechrist  Manufacturing  Company,  Denver,  Col.  These 
compositions  must  be  in  not  later  than  March  2  5. 

To  the  woman  in  the  county  writing  the  best  composi- 
tion on  "Wby  I  Need  Electric  Lights  and  Waterworks  In 
My  Home."  To  be  sent  in  not  later  than  March  25. 
Chandelier  given  by  Covington  Electric  Service  Com- 
pany. 

To  the  man  in  the  county  writing  the  best  composi- 
tion on  "Is  It  Possible  to  Make  the  Average  Farm  Home 
More  Efficient,  and  How?"  To  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
March  25.  First  prize,  $10,  given  by  R.  F.  Rives,  county 
treasurer,  and  Sheriff  Alexander;  second  prize,  $5,  given 
by  J.  A.  Steele,  county  superintendent. 

To  the  man  in  the  county  who  writes  the  best  composi- 
tion on  "The  Results  of  the  Home  and  School  Improve- 
ment Campaign  As  I  See  It,"  $10,  given  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bristol. 

For  the  best  paper  on  "The  Value  of  the  Tractor  to  the 
Farmer"  written  by  any  school  boy  or  girl.  Not  less 
than  50  0  words.  The  teacher  to  select  the  best  paper 
fronu  each  school  and  send  it  in  to  Miss  Henkel  not  later 
than  March  15.  $15  for  the  best  paper  given  by  Carolina 
Motor  Company;  $10  for  the  next  best  paper,  Carolina 
Motor  Company. 

To  any  man,  woman  or  child  writing  the  best  compo- 
sition on  "What  Convinces  You  That  Electric  Lights  and 
Power  Are  More  Essential  to  the  Farm  Family  Than  the 
Automobile  and  Tractor."  $10  given  by  Cole  Wyley 
Farm  Equipment  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  distribu- 
tors of  Globe  Electric  Power  Company. 

To  the  school  boy  or  girl  in  the  county  over  12  years 
of  age  who  writes  a  composition  of  not  less  than  400 
words  on  "How  Electricity  Improves  Farm  Life."  Song 
book  given  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Gaither.  The  teacher  in  each 
school  will  mail  or  bring  in  not  later  than  March  12  a 
list  of  those  pupils  who  have  written  with  pen  and  ink  a 
creditable  paper  on  this  subject.  Lists  cannot  be  accept- 
ed at  later  dates. 

To  the  Community  club  doing  the  most  constructive 
work,  set  of  teacher's  and  pupil's  encyclopedia,  Globe 
Book  Company,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

To  the  community  subscribing  to  the  most  magazines 
and  securing  the  most  traveling  libraries,  canning  out- 
fit, given  by  Home  Canning  Company,  Hickory. 

To  the  community  reporting  the  most  screened  homes, 
library  of  35  splendid  books,  Lend  a  Hand  Book  Mission, 
Boston. 

For  the  greatest  number  of  dish  drainers  in  a  commu- 
nity, set  of  every-day  classics  (eight  books),  given  by 
Ginn  &^  Company. 

To  the  housekeeper  reporting  the  greatest  number  of 
inexpensive  labor-saving  devices  for  her  home,  auto  robe, 
given  by  Yount  Motor  Company. 

To  the  girl  showing  the  best  collection  of  government 
bulletins  and  cook  books,  electric  iron,  given  by  Coving- 
ton  Electric  Service   Company. 

For  the  home  showing  the  most  improvement  in  beau- 
tifying the  home  grounds,  $25,  given  by  the  Merchants 
and  Farmers  Bank. 

!i    n    n 

Observe  the  practical  character  and  wide  inclu- 
siveness  of  these  contests :  the  prizes  worth  working 
for,  the  subjects  worth  studying,  the  things  worth 
doing;  the  business  men  giving  prizes,  the  school' 
children  debating  the  question  of  modern  outdoor 
motors  for  the  men  against  indoor  conveniences  for 
the  women,  men  and  women  challenged  to  write  com- 
position on  urgent  matters  of  home  improvement, 
teachers  and  pupils  enlisted,  schools  enlisted,  commu- 
nities enlisted,  just  about  everybody  enlisted. 
H     H     H  ' 

In  connection  with  the  prizes  for  improvement  of 
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school  grounds  or  home  grounds,  a  well-known  nur- 
sery company  offered  to  make  .free  landscape  and 
planting  plans  for  any  school  or  home  that  would 
send  the  necessary  data  and  kodak  pictures  of  the 
premises.  Several  schools  at  once  took  advantage  of 
this  offer  and  immediately  went  to  work.  Tlie  two- 
teacher  scliool  at  E'mwood  was  one  of  these.  The 
whole  community  turned  out  for  two  days.  Stumps 
were  pulled,  the  grounds  plowed,  loads  and  loads  of 
manure  hauled,  what  tlie  ladies  call  "lovely  curving 
Avalks"  were  laid  off,  the  grass  sown,  and  slirubs 
planted  under  the  direction  of  landscape  gardeners. 
Tlien  a  few  days  later  they  came  and  painted  tlie 
schoolhouse  inside  and  out 

A  number  of  the  community  clubs  are  doing  the 
same  things.  In  one  two-teaclier  community,  thirty 
homes  observed  clean-up  day.  In  another,  four  elec- 
tric outfits\  Avere  installed  before  the  middle  of 
Marcli.  The  women  all  about  are  fixing  up  tlieir 
rooms  so  as  to  obtain  good  results  witli  moderate  out- 
lay. One  resourceful  woman  enameled  her  furniture 
old  ivory,  made  the  walls  a  soft  gray,  and  put  flow- 
ered draperies  at  'the  windoAvs — all  at  a  cost  of 
$18.62,  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reports  now  in 
the  making  for  the  big  day,  April  23. 

n    IF    n 

Children  and  grown-ujis  both  went  eagerly  to  work 
for  the  composition  prizes.  They  began  to  swell  Miss 
Ilenkel's  mail  about  three  weeks  ago.  One  of  tlie 
motor  companies  put  on  moving  pictures  in  forty 
schools,  showing  a  home  without  modern  conveni- 
ences in  contrast  with  one  having  them.  At  every 
meeting  there  was  a  talk  on  home  conveniences.  .  An 
expert  electrician  made  a  talk  to  all  the  county  teach- 
ers on  the  most  practical  and  economical  method  of 
installing  water  and  Hghts.  And  practically  all  the 
children  in  tlie  county  are  writing  compositions  on 
"How  Electricitv  Improves  Farm  Life." 

n    n    n 

lint  ])robably  the  county-wide  debate  on  tractors 
and  automobiles  against  electric  lights  and  power 
has  arouse  more  interest  than  any  otlier  feature  of 
this  county-wide  contest.  More  than  twenty-five 
schools  have  enrolled  for  the  debate. 
H     H     H 

HoAV  deep  and  how  lasting  will  be  the  good  ef- 
fects of  this  campaign  upon  the  civic  and  domestic 
life  of  Iredell  is  something  that  may  be  better  fore- 
cast when  complete  returns  are  gathered  at  States- 
ville  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in,  April. 


A  DEVICE  FOR  DRILL  ON  THE  MULTIPLICA- 
TION TABLE. 

By  Gertrude  Cook,  Teacher  of  Third  Grade  in  the 
Selma  Schools. 

Constant  drill  on  the  multiplication  table  seems  to 
be  the  only  sure  method  of  getting  the  children  to 
learn  them.  However,  this  often  becomes  a  tiresome 
task  to  botli  teacher  and  pupil,  unless  there  is  some 
modifi;'ation  in  the  way  we  drill. 

The  hospital  device  I  found  in  Primary  Education 
some  time  ago.  This  we  enlarged  upon,  and  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  results  we  have  obtained  in 
our  study  of  the  multiplication  tables. 

Purchase  a  large  piece  of  bristol-board  (from  a 
book  store  or;  printing  office)  and  draw  a  building, 
very  simply,  witli  a  sign,  HOSPITAL.  One  need 
not  be  an  artist  to  do  this.  Of  course,  this  is  a  war- 
time idea,  but  the  children  are  familiar  with  trenches 
and  soldiers,  and  are  still  interested  in  them,  and 


hid  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  this  little  game.  Our  sol- 
dier, of  cardboard,  was  given  by  one  little  boy — 
from  Ins  soldier  game  of  target  practice.  A  paper 
doll,  size  of  the  soldier,  was  cut  from  a  fashion  mag- 
azine and  dressed  in  a  nurse's  uniform.  Tliese  we 
arranged  on  tlie  board  in  the  manner  sliown,  by 
means  of  thumb  tacks.  In  making  the  hospital,  cut 
the  windows  (on  dotted  lines)  so  they  can  be  opened, 
and  when  an  answer  is  missed,  the  injured  one  is 
ushered  into  the  hospital  and  his  initials  written  in 
the  window  of  the!  room  lie  is  to  occupy.  If  more 
than  one  "wound"  is  received,  his  initials  are  writ- 
ten in  red  chalk — and  how  tlie  children  dislike  hav- 
ing their  names  in  red  chalk !  We  use  blue  chalk 
for  only  one  wound. 

Those  who  make  no  mistakes  are  sent  to  the  play- 
grounds, which  consists  of  groups  of  trees  that  may 
be  roughly  sketched,  having  swings,  see-saws  and 
benches  under  them.  The  playground  is  the  chil- 
dren's chief  delight,  this  being  an  imitation  of  our 
own  school  yard.  Those  who  know  the  tables  most 
])erfectly  may  choose  their  own  places  to  play.  Those 
who  hesitate  even  once  are  not  allowed  this  privi- 
lege. It  willj  be  found  that  a  child  will  not  want  to 
be  classed  as  a  wounded  soldier  and  forced  to  stay 
in  the  hospital  when  it  is  so  pleasant  under  the  trees. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO   THE  HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  General  Assembly  made  liberal  provisions  for 
the  higher  institutions.  The  appropriations  for  main- 
tenance are  as  follows : 

1921  1922 

University    $445,000      $480,000 

N.  C.  College  for  Women 270,000        330,000 

State  College  of  A.  &  E 275,000      Annually 

East  Carolina  Training  School 105,000      Annually 

CuUowhee  and  Boone-  Normal 

Schools -__         75,000      Annually 

Negro  A.   &  T.   College 30,000      Annually 

Three  Negro  Normal  Schools 75,000     Annually 

Total $1,275,000 

For  permanent  improvements,  to  be  secured 
through  bond  issue : 

University    $1,490,000 

N.  C.   College  for  Women 875,000 

State  College  of  A.  &  E 600,000 

East  Carolina  Training  School 325,000 

Three  Negro  Normal  Schools ■  400,000 

Cullowhee  and  Boone  Normal  Schools 200,000 

Total $3,890,000 


TWO  MORE. 


Rep  and  Pep  is  the  name  of  the  monthly  paper 
published  by  the  Lowell  High  School.  Four  pages  of 
four  columns  each.  Editor-in-chief,  Ednah  Ford. 
Subscription  price,  50  cents.  Apparently  well  sup- 
ported by  its  advertising. 

The  Hi-Rocket  is  published  weekly  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Durham  High  School.  Four  pages  of  five 
pages  each.  Roger  Davis  is  editor-in-chief.  Sub- 
scription price  .$1.00  for  the  school  year.  Advertis- 
ing and  subscriptions  probably  provide  required  rev- 
enue. 


Did  you  report  that  special  legislation  for  your 
s"hool  unit?  Overlooked?  Then  send  it  along  for 
the  May  number.  A  brief  statement  will  answer.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  send  a  copy  of  the  law. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES   AND    COM5IEXT. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  The  Birds' 
Christinas  Carol  Is  selling  in  its  six 
hundred  and  forty-first  thousand.  It 
iF  newly  published  by  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company  as  No.  232  in  Riverside 
Literature  Series,  cloth  binding,  at 
5  2  cents. 

H     H     n 

Replying  to  a  questionnaire, 
eighty-eight  of  the  white  teachers  of 
New  Hanover  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  attend  a  summer  school  this 
summer.  This  is  nearly  6  6  2-3  per 
cent  and  the  New  Hanover  School 
Bulletin  says  that  other  replies  are 
yet  to  come  in. 

H  H  II 
The  closing  days  of  March  brought 
a  rush  of  orders  to  the  State  Li- 
brary Commission.  In  a  record- 
breaking  week,  Miss  Mary  B.  Pal- 
mer, the  secretary,  sent  out  eighty 
four  packages  of  material,  twenty- 
six  debate  libraries,  and  eighteen 
travelling  libraries.  The  travelling 
libraries  went  to  the  counties  of 
Iredell,  Moore,  Northampton,  Gas- 
ton, Carteret,  Hertford,  Halifa!x, 
Forsyth,  Wilkes,  Cleveland,  Orange, 
Camden,   Beaufort  and  Stokes. 

11      H     H 
For  adult   beginners,   the  Johnson 

Publishing  Company,   Richmond,  has 

just  issued  Writins"  and  Composition 

(50  cents).  It  is  a  combined  copy 
book  for  teaching  the  use  of  tha 
pen  or  pencil  and  the  easier  forms 
of  composition  such  as  brief  per- 
sonal or  business  letters.  Writing 
and  composition  is  intended  to  b? 
accompanied  by  a  practice  book  and 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart's  Country  Life 
Readers  and  the  Bible  Story  Read- 
er. It  was  prepared  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kelly,  State  Director  of  Com- 
munity Schools,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
C.  Morriss,  Director  of  Buncombe 
County  Community  Schools. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

The  Rivals.  By  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  Edited  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Lampson  Profesor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Yale.  Living  Lit- 
erature Series.  Cloth,  xx-f-lOO 
pages.  Price  60  cents.  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The  school  editions  of  Sheridan's 
"The  Rivals"  are  none  too  numer- 
ous.     It     is     fortunate     for     teacher 


and  student  that  so  good  an  edition 
us  this  one  is  now  available.  It  is 
illustrated,  and  there  is  a  ten-page 
introduction  by  the  editor,  Profes- 
sor Phelps,  whose  concluding  para- 
graph gives  this  estimate  of  the 
play:  "If  there  ever  was  a  work 
that  deserved  to  be  included  in  a 
"Living  Literature  S  e  r  i  e  s,"  that 
work  is  Sheridan's  Rivals.  It  is  ra- 
diant with  good  health;  its  surface 
sparkles  from  the  hidden  springs  of 
life." 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Translat- 
ed by  George  Herbert  Palmer.  Re- 
vised Edition.  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  Cloth,  xxxiv-|-402  pages. 
Price  $1.12.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston, 

This  revised  edition  is  among  the 
latest  issues  in  the  Riversde  Litera- 
ture Series.  The  full  teaching  equip- 
ment of  the  old  edition  is  retained, 
but  the  revisions  make  what  the 
publishers  regard  as  a  still  finer 
translation  of  the  Homeric  Greek 
than  the  old,  of  which  200,000  cop- 
ies have  been  sold.  A  reproduction 
of  a  bust  of  Homer  and  a  map  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and 
Aeneas  are  the  only  illustrations. 
The  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Greek  are  skillfully  preserved  in 
this  fine  English  translation. 


Representative      Britisli        Poetry. 

Edited  by  Rowena  Keith  Reyes, 
Teacher  of  English,  Girls'  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Merrill's 
English  Texts.  Cloth,  174  pages. 
Price  not  given.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company,   New   York. 

An  unusually  fitting  selection  of 
British  poetry  for  study  in  the 
schools.  The  poems  represent  many 
types  and  times.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  that  the  selections  cover  so  wida 
'a  range  and  are  not  a  mere  conven- 
tional assemblage  of  the  old  time- 
honored  masterpieces.  Here  are 
Scott's  Lochinvar,  and  Campbell's 
"Ye  Mariners,"  and  Tennyson's 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  and 
Shelley's  "The  Cloud,"  and  Words- 
worth's "Daffodils,"  to  be  sure,  but 
there  are  also  included  such  wel- 
come pieces  as  Rupert  Brooke's 
"The  Soldier"  and  "The  Dead"; 
"The  Spires  of  Oxford,"  by  Winifred 
Letts;  John  McCrae's  "In  Flanders 
Fields;"  Alice  M  e  y  n  e  1  I's  "At 
Night;"  Newbolt's  "Drake's  Drum," 
and  Noyes's  "The  Highwayman." 
The  classifications  are  made  under 
five  heads;  the  introduction  takes 
the  form  of  especially-timely  sugges- 
tions to  teachers;  there  is  a  list  of 
poems  for  supplementary  reading, 
followed  by  biographical  notes  and 
suggested  questions — all  making  an 
equipment  that  leaves  little  else  to 
be  desired. 


Essentials  of  Spelling.  By  Henry 
Carr  Pearson,  Principal  of  Horace 
Mann  School,  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Henry  Suz- 
zallo.  President  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Part  one:  Cloth,  SI 
pages,  price  not  given;  Part  two: 
Cloth,  116  pages,  price  not  given. 
American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

Book  one  is  for  grades,  two,  three 
and  four;  Book  two  for  grades  five, 
sir.,  S3ven,  and  eight.  Both  books 
may  be  had  in  one,  containing  three 
thousand  words,  carefully  graded, 
two  thousand  being  most  important 
.words  and  the  remainder  less  impor- 
tant or  less  difficult,  in  supplemen- 
tary lists.  These  spelling  lists  were 
compiled  in  a  period  of  several 
years  from  thousands  of  children's 
compositions  and  from  scientific 
studies  of  the  vocabularies  of  adults 
and  children.  All  of  the  thousand 
words  of  the  Ayres  Measuring  Scale 
are  included.  Pronunciation  mark- 
ings follow  Webster.  Aim,  to  teach 
only  the  essential  words  of  the  writ- 
ten vocabularies  of  children  and 
adults;  method,  fewer  words  and 
more  drill.  New,  scientific,  author- 
itative. 


Corn   Book   for   Young   Folk.      By 

Charles  Burgess  Williams,  Dean  of 
Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering, and  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  ex- 
President  Notth  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing. Cloth,  illustrated,  250  pages. 
Price  $1.20.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

Agriculture     in     educational    form 
is    what    the    authors    have    under- 
taken  to    present   in   this   new  book. 
Their  purpose  is  to  teach  young  pu- 
pils  how   corn   may   be   grown   so   as 
to    insure    an    increasing    yield    with 
lessened    expense    and    labor.      Corn 
is  chosen  for  this  study  because  it  is 
better  and  more  widely  known,  per- 
haps, to  the  children  of  this  country 
than  any  other  crop.      A  single  crop, 
instead    of    many,    is    chosen    on   the 
not   untenable   theory  that   skill    ac- 
quired in  growing  one  crop  success- 
fully  may   be   effectively   applied     in 
the  growing  of  others.     The  first  of 
the  nineteen    chapters    is    an   intro- 
ductory  one   on   the    magnitude   and 
importance    of    the    corn    crop;     the 
second     deals    with    the    history    of 
corn,    the    third    its    geography,    the 
fourth    its   races    (dent,    sweet,   flint, 
pop),   and   the     fifth     takes    up     the 
study  of  the  growing  plant.     To  and 
including  the  sixteenth,  the  succeed- 
ing  chapters  relate   to   the   selection 
of     seed     and     production    of    corn, 
while  the  last  three  are  devoted    to 
harvesting  and  storing.  The  authors 
have     made     an     instructive    book; 
within  the  allotted  space,  scope  and 
detail   are    fairly   well   proportioned; 
the   subject   matter  and  illustrations 
possess    elements   of   lively   interest; 
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the  style  and  treatment  are  usiuiHy 
clear  and  simple,  the  treatment  in- 
deed appearing  to  this  reader  at 
least  to  be  unnecessarily  simplified. 
Based  upon  expert  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  its  successful  application 
in  the  growing  of  our  greatest  sin- 
gle crop,  this  book  supplies  a  texi 
that  carries  with  it  the  weight  of 
scientific  authority  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  Uie  subjects  it  essays  to 
teach. 


Huiiiilton's  Essentials  of  Aritli- 
iiu'tic.  By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Allegheney  County,  Pennsylvania. 
In  three  books.  Ijower  (ii-adcs: 
Cloth,  224  pages.  Middle  (ii-adcs: 
Cloth,  2SS  pages.  Hinliei-  (ii-adi's: 
Cloth,  320  pages.  All  illustrated 
and  contain  answers.  Prices  not 
given.  American  Book  Company, 
New   York. 

These  new  arithmetics  may  be 
had  also  in  a  two-book  series.  The 
three  books  cover  grades  two  to 
eight,  the  first  book  being  for  grades 
two  to  four,  the  second  for  grades 
five  and  six,  the  third  for  grades 
seven  and  eight.  The  two  insistent 
aims  are  (1)  accuracy  and  speed  in 
numerical  operations,  and  (2)  skill 
and  readiness  in  correctly  applying 
these  processes  to  the  practical 
problems  of  everyday  life.  The  at- 
tainment of  these  ends  is  sought 
and  promoted  by  a  choice  and  mar- 
shalling of  materials  that  represent 
an  untold,  amount  of  expert  thoug;;t 
and  labor.  Unfamiliar  content  and 
unpractical  conditions  are  avoided. 
The  problems  are  formed  from  ma- 
terials that  appeal  to  the  interests 
of  the  pupil — at  first  relating  to  the 
life  of  the  home,  street,  school,  or 
playground  and  later  to  the  widei 
life  of  social  and  business  spheres. 
There  are  prolilems  for  boys,  prob- 
lems for  girls,  problems  ot  occupa- 
tion and  business,  problems  ot  the 
household,  problems  of  thrift,  and 
many  others.  Throughout  the  series 
is  an  abundance  of  material  l:or 
rtudy,  practice,  drill,  and  review. 
Among  commendable  features  are 
the  problems  on  the  everyday  use  o!' 
numbers  and  especially  the  problems 
without  numbers.  The  entire  plan 
and  content  of  the  series  are  ad- 
mirably devised  to  develop  the  pu- 
pil's skill,  confidence,  and  initiative 
in  attacking  and  mastering  the 
arithmetical  problems  so  likely  to 
arise  in  the  actual  experiences  of 
school  and  after  life. 


Essentials  of  Geography.     In  Two 

Books.  By  Albert  Perry  Brigham, 
A.  M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.,  and  Charles  T.  McFarlane, 
Pd.D.,  Professor  of  Geography, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  First  Book:  Cloth, 
266  pages.  Price,  72  cents.  Second 
Book:       Cloth,       426-|-xviii       pages. 


Price,   $1.24.     American   Book   Com- 
pany, New  York. 

First  issued  in  1916,  these  geog- 
raphies have  just  been  revised  to 
embrace  the  1920  census  figurej 
and  World  War  changes,  so  that 
their  newness  is  far  more  significant 
now  than  when  they  first  appeared 
five  years  ago.  The  physical  and 
human  branches  ot  geography  are 
regarded  as  co-ordinate,  but  empha- 
sis has  not  been  laid  upon  the  phy- 
sical at  the  expense  of  the  human. 
Indeed  the  greater  attention  in  pro- 
portion is  given  to  the  human  side, 
the  further  pursuit  of  physlciil 
geography  being  deemed  more  ap- 
propriate for  later  study  in  high 
school  or  college.  Ohe  who  would 
enumerate  the  excellent  points  of 
tliese  books  would  need  to  issue  a 
prospectus.  In  addition  to  excel- 
lences already  mentioned,  these 
geographies  are  full  and  compre- 
hensive, the  two  books-  containing 
something  like  700  pages  of  matter; 
they  have  an  array  of  illustrations, 
not  one  of  which  was  ever  used  be- 
fore, so  formidable  in  number  that 
the  publishers  make  no  attempt  to 
index  them;  there  are  twelve  full 
page  colored  pictures,  SOO  half- 
tones, a  wealt'n  of  maps — the  books 
are  simply  opulent  in  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  levied  upon  ma- 
terials, mechanics,  and  art.  The 
State  groups  are  those  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the  sec- 
tions are  numbered,  map  studies, 
questions,  reviews  are  comprehen- 
sive and  practical,  and  there  are 
summaries  of  commerce,  useful 
reading  references,  tables,  pronun- 
ciations, and  a  full  index.  The  con- 
tent and  style  of  the  text  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  student  and  ad'i 
their  full  share  toward  making  the 
books  vivid,  vital,  and  effective  as 
geography  texts. 


I^of.   Holland   Holton   Will   Direct 
Trinity  Summer  .School. 

Prof.  Holland  Holton,  Superin- 
te  ident  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Durham  County,  has  been  secured  as 
director  of  the  Trinity  College  sum- 
mer school,  which  opens  on  July  7 
and  continues  for  six  months.  In 
this  position  Professor  Holton  will 
hr.ve  general  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  school.  In  former  years  the 
duties  of  director  have  fallen  to  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  school. 

As  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
school  is  to  provide  training  for-  the 
teachers  of  the  State  in  a  manner 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
State   Board   of  Education,   Professor 


Holton  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  po- 
sition. Being  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity in  1907,  he  at  once  entered  the 
teaching  profession.  For  several 
years  he  was  principal  of  the  East 
and  West  Durham  high  schools. 
Again  he  was  professor  of  argument- 
ation at  Trinity.  About  two  years 
ago  he  became  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Durham  Coun- 
ty. For  several  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  summer  school. 


WHY  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND  LEADS 

THE    STATE   NORMAL 

AND    INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 

17th  April.  1919. 

THE   GREGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen — 

I  have  your  very  pertinent  letter  of  the 
15th.  Often  in  tlie  jia-st  as  I  h;ive  read 
your  letters  and  literature.  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question — how  long,  how  long 
yet  before  making  a  change  to  the  Gregg 
sj  stem '( 

But  still  I  hesitate.     Because — 

If  vou  had  the  best  and  largest  school  in 
the  St;ite; 

If  you  had-  the  best  school  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States; 

If  you  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
business  men  ; 

If  the  court  officials  praised  you  for  the 
excellence  of  your  product; 

If  every  competent  shorthand  writer  sent 
out  was  eagerly  sought  after ; 

If  the  number  admitted  to  your  class- 
room was  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  building; 

If  you  had  a  waiting  list; 

If  you  were  making  $10,000  a  yenr  for 
your  principal; 

If  you  knew  you  were  a  success  and 
everybody  told  you  that  you  were. — yes,  my 
good  sirs,  would  you  not  also  hesitate  to 
make  a  change? 

There  are  about  325  high  schools  in  the 
State.  Eighty  or  more  of  these  are  repre- 
sented in  my  classroom  today.  Among  my 
students  are  some  from  the  fourteen  high 
schools  who  you  sav  are  teaching  the  Gregg 
system.  We  are  working  over  these  stu- 
(/(•n^v  to  make  I.taac  Pitman  successes  out 
of  Gretrf?  failures.   - 

Hardly  a  year  passes  that  we  do  not 
have  Greggites  in  our  dictation  room  writ- 
ing the  Gregg  system.  We  have  observed 
their  going-up  ability  with  peculiar  interest. 
Our  observation  of  their  efforts  makes  us 
liesitate  still  more. 

"We  have  seen  your  system  working  at 
first  hand  in  our  classroom. 

We  know  that  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem we  liave  an  instrument  that  will  stand; 
we  are  not  sure  that  your  system  in  our 
hands  would  do  so. 

Respectfullv, 

E.  J.  FORNEY. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy." 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2   WEST  45th   ST..    NEW  YORK 
PUBLISHER.S    OF 

•fiiusr  in  Ixaac  Pilmnn  Shorlhnnil,"  $1.60 
'Prartirat   Course  in  Touch   Typt" 

writinij" $1.00 

"Sliile  Book  of  Business  Enplish," $1.10 

On  the  N.  C.  List. 


—NEXT  SEPTEMBER  -  WHA  T  ? 

Will  you  return  to  the  school-room  or  will  you  accept  a  pleasant,  responsi- 
ble and  well  jiaying  office  position?     Your  answer  depends  upon  the  use  of 
the  ne.xt  five  months. 
A      business,      stenographic     or  ry-       >      n       •  /^    17 

secretarial   course   will   insure  your  pLtUg  S    LDUSifieSS   i^OllCgC 

Raleigh.  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


AVrite  for 
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State  School  News 


SCHOOL  jVEWS  BKIEFS. 

The  new  graded  school  building 
at  Albemarle  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  middle  of 
April. 


The  senior  class  of  Laurinburg 
high  school  recently  presented  with 
credit  Shakespeare^s  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew." 


A  bond  election  for  a  graded 
school  building  to  cost  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000  is  to  beheld 
at  Lenoir  April  IS. 


The  election  at  Hillsboro  March 
23  for  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  to 
erect  and  equip  a  new  school  build- 
ing was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
170   in  a  registration   of  about   4  00. 


Lenoir  will  hold  an  election  for 
school  bonds  April  IS.  In  view  of 
the  decline  in  the  cost  of  building 
material  and  >  in  other  costs,  the 
board  of  education  will  not  ask  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $200,000,  but  re-- 
commend  $150,000  to  the  voters  of 
the  district  as  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  present  needs. 


To  Attend  Summer  School  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Supt.  M.  T.  Edgerton  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  party  of  his  teachers  and 
their  friends  to  attend  the  six-weeks 
summer  school  at  the  University  of 
California,  leaving  Greensboro  June 
]  4  and  San  Francisco  for  the  re- 
turn trip  August  1.  The  trip  pro- 
vides for  eight  full  weeks  of  travel, 
sight-seeing  and  study  at  a  total  out- 
lay of  $350,  including  round  trip 
railroad  fare,  sleeper,  meals  and 
summer  school  board  and  tuition. 
Credit  received  at  the  summer 
school  in  California  will  be  accept- 
ed in  North  Carolina. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


r 


Write  for  Teachers'  Blue  Book  No.  -U. 
with  complete  price  list  of  Plays,  Diiilogues, 
Recitations,  Operettus,  Musical  Novelties, 
Drills.  Marches,  Patriotic  Songs  and  Clos- 
ing Day  Entertainments.  Also  blackboards, 
crayons,  erasers,  dictionaries,  maps,  globes, 
scissors,  water  colors,  rules,  promotion 
cards,  gummed  stars,  flags,  crepe  paper, 
pencil  pointers,  ]:)encils,  drawing  supplies, 
du]>licators,  baseballs  and  all  other  school 
supplies.  Those  who  already  have  the  Blue 
Book  No.  20  should  ask  for  a  revised  price 
list. 


CLANTON  &  WEBB  CO. 

"The  School  Supply  People  " 
Rhodes  Annex,      :       Atlanta,  Ga. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

aUINJE  14  TO  JULY  2T 


For: 


Teachers,  Collej^e  SUidints,  liuu   Stu(!e:its,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 

Wake  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  hiid  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  i.nparin;;-  I'o.-  the  greatest  Summer  enrolment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (Tlii^^  dei»artmeiit  of  Summer'  School  be- 
gins June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks).  '■ 

Now  for  a-  great  Summer  School  fur  tcacJtrra !  Large  faculty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known,  principals,  supervisors,  supeiintendents  and  teachers.  State 
High  School   Inspector  is   in  list  of   faculty  members. 

Courses  approved  by  State  Department  of  Education  for  Primary  Grade  and  High 
School   teachers,    principals,    supervisors    and   superintendents. 

Demonstration   School  is  planned. 

Variety  of  courses  for  college  students.  Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teach- 
ers carry  college  credit. 

Courses  #or  High  School  students  desiring  to  work  off  enti'ance   conditions. 

New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Evelyn  Campbell, 
of  Meredith  College,   as  Dean  of  A\'omen. 

Exjienses  lowest  possible  consistent  with  service,      'ft'achers  pay    no   (uition. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  write  to 

H.  T.  HUNTER,  Director, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER    QUAETEE. 

Fiist  Teiin,  June  2(»-Jiil.v  30. 
Second  Term,  August  1— September  3,  1921. 

COURSKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  ot  the  University  Year,  the 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  the  same  in  character 
and  in  credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  many  professional  courses  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  are  given  to  meet  certificate  requirements  which  are 
not  offered  in  the  regular  session.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  can  give  only  six 
weeks  to  the  work,  hut  who  desire  University  credit.  Students  may 
enter  for  either  term  or  both. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work.  The 
Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters.  Several 
hundred  different  courses  offered.  The  most  beautiful  and  unique 
campus  in  America.  Pleasant  Summer  Climate.  Comfortable  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates.  Entertainments,  Excursions,  Music 
Festival.     For  illustrated  folder  and  announcement,  write  to 

(HAS.   G.   >IAPHIS,   Dean,   Univeivsity,  Viiginia. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Summer  School,  1921 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South.) 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Full  Session,  Twelve  Weeks. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  21;  Second  Term,  July  22  to  August  31. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  for  teachers,  college  students  and  those  preparing 
for  college.  Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.  Unexcelled  summer  cli- 
mate in  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee.  Improved  dormitory  facilities.  New 
academic  buildings.     Room  reservations  should  be  made  early. 
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Flora  Macdonald  Alumnae  Oi'ganize. 

The  Lee  County  Alumnae  ot 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  who  num-, 
ber  about  2  5,  formed  an  alumnae 
association  recently,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Miss  Mary  Weather- 
spoon,  president;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bob- 
bitt,  vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Car- 
ter,  secretary-treasurer. 


A  Nine- Year-Old  Hero. 

When  a  rabid  dog  attacked  his 
two  small  sisters  while  the  children 
were  on  their  way  home  from  school 
at  Burgaw,  Lon  Carr,  aged  nine, 
grasped  the  animal  about  the  neck 
and  threw  it  to  the  ground,  and  al- 
though bitten  in  five  places,  refused 
to  let  go  until  help  came,  and  his 
sisters  escaped  unharmed.  The  boy 
was  given  treatment  and  at  last  re- 
ports was  getting  along  well. 


Pour    Davidson    Di.stricts    Consoli- 
dated. 

Complete  figures  from  the  special 
tax  elections  in  the  consolidated 
school  district  with  the  village  of 
Welcome  as  center  show  that  out  of 
a  registered  vote  of  40.3,  consolida- 
tion was  given  a  clear  majority  of 
29,  in  the  balloting  of  Saturday, 
March  19.  By  this  vote  four  public 
school  districts  now  having  nine 
teachers  and  a  combined  school  cen- 
sus of  417  will  be  included  in  one 
school  with  elementary  and  high 
Fchool  grades.  The  school  will  be 
located  at  Welcome,  which  commu- 
nity has  donated  $:?.000  cash  to- 
wards the  building  and  has  given 
four  acres  of  land  for  a  site.  Wel- 
come, Arnold,  Ebenezer  and  Wag- 
ner  districts  are   consolidated. 


Fayctteville    Will    Have    New   School 
Buildings. 

An  election  to  issue  bonds  for 
$250,000  for  new  school  buildings 
at  Fayettoville  (Cross  Creek  town- 
ship) was  carried  March  29.  The 
vote  for  bonds  was  1,16  0  in  a  regis- 
tration of  1,349. 

The  program  of  improvement  con- 
templated by  the  school  board  of 
Cross  Creek  tow'nship  calls  for  five 
new  school  buildings,  made  neces- 
sary by  serious  congestion  resulting 
from  the  largely  increased  school  at- 
tendance. These  include  a  new  high 
school  on  Burgess  street  and  new 
buildings  at  the  Donaldson  School 
on  Haymount  and  at  the  Person 
street  school,  as  well  as  two  addi- 
tional buildings  for  negro  pupils  on 
Orange  and  Gillespie  streets.  This 
will  make  a  total  of  ten  school 
buildings  in  the  city  system. 


THE  ACME  TEACHERS'  AGEN- 
CY uses  unique  methods  that  enable 
it  to  place  good  teachers  to  their  fi- 
nancial profit.  Write  for  copy  of 
Short  Stories  about  Salaries.  1131 
Healey  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FRANK  H.  CURXISS 

Division  Sales  Manager 

E.  H.  Sheldon  &  Company,   Laboratory   Tables  and   Domestic   Science 

Equipment. 
.American  l'lay};i'""'i<l  Device  Compan.y,  Equipment  for  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds. 
Kansa.s  City  Scenic  Company,  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 
W.  >1.  Welch  Siiontific  Company,  Laboratory  Apparatus. 
K.  A.  Fife  (^orjioration.  School  Kitchen  Appliances. 

L.   (>.    Draper  Shade   Company,    Rollin.g  and    Folding    Window    Shades, 
Adjustable,  Sanitary. 

Catalogues,   Consultation,   and   I'rices   on   Recpievst 

Expert  Information  and  Free  Plans  When  Desired 

Post  Office  address.  Box  632,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WK   CAN   PKO.MOTE   YOU 

If  you  seek  a  wicker  field,  a  better 
salary,  or  a  greater  opportunity, 
write  to  one  or  all  of  the  members 
of  the 

SOl'THERN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
TEACHERS'   AGENCIES, 

an  organization  co-operating  to 
help  the  teachers  and  schools  of 
the  South. 


FISK  TE.\CHERS'   AGENCY, 
R.  A.  Clayton,  Mgr., 
Birminf/ham,  A!a. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
New  Odcans,  La. 

OHIO    VALLEY -TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 

A.  J.  Jolly,  Mgr., 

Mentor,  Elf.  Cincinnati,  O. 

SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
F.  M.  Sheridan.  Mgr., 
GieenwQod,  S.  C. 

rXTERSTATE   TEACHERS'    BUREAU, 
F.  G.  Webb.  Mgr., 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

NATIONAL    BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION, 

J.  W.  Blair,  Mgr., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY. 

J.  A.  Mewborn,  Mgr., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 
W.  H.  .Jones,  Mgr., 
liichmontl.  Va. 

SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones.  Mgr., 
Chattanooita,  Tenn. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 
W.  H.  Jones.  Mgr., 
Co  umhia,  N.  C . 


And  Five  Had  Oil  in  Their  Vessels 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  one  may  easily  spend  all  one  earns 
each  year. 

It  is  equally  indisputable  that  one  may  save  much  each  year  through 
systematical  habit. 

The  earning  period  of  life  should  also  be  the  saving  period  of  life. 

The  Endowment  policy  issued-  by  The  Maryland  Life  Insurance 
Company  furnishes,  an  ideal  savings  investment. 

Carry  a  policy  for  an  amount  that  you  wish  for  later  years,  and 
then  spend  the  balance  of  youi*  earnings  with  an  easy  mind  as  to  the 
future. 

Write  for  particulars. 


B.  T.  COWPER,  Gen.  Agent, 
Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company 

Citizens  National  Bank  Building, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Old-Time  School  Books  Given  to 
Trinity  College. 

Fifty  books  used  in  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina  from  1S2  0  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  are  found  in  a 
collection  of  textbooks  numberins 
more  than  1,000  recently  presented 
to  the  Trinity  library  by  Holland 
Holton  on  behalf  of  the  grandchil- 
dren of  M.  R.  ChafRn,  who  taught 
school  in  Davie  and  Yadkin  Counties, 
beginning:  in  1S50. 

Given  in  honor  of  William  Owen 
v:!haflin,  who  first  taught  a  North 
Carolina  public  school  in  1S43  in 
Yadkin  County,  and  his  son  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  profession,  the  col- 
lection will  bear  the  memorial  plate, 
"The  Martin  Rowan  Chaffin  Collec- 
tion of  Public  School  Text  Books." 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  department  of  education  of 
Trinity  and  for  the  use  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Durham  and  Durham  County. 


Greensboi-o    Voto.s    $1.00<>,000    for 
More  Schools. 

Greensboro  voted,  January  18,  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for 
schools.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,.321  reg- 
istrants, 1,025  voted  for  the  issue,  27 
against,  while  269  remained  at  home 
and  thereby  voted  negatively. 

That  means  that  schools  of  Greens- 
boro will  be  adequately  provided 
with  modern  conveniences  in  every 
detail,  and  also  four  or  five  new 
buildings.  Expenditures  will  cover 
a  period  of  years,  the  sum  to  be 
spent  by  the  board  of  education.  Not 
a  single  woman  voted  against  the 
issue. 

Officials  declared  women  were  re- 
"  sponsible  for  the  heavy  affirmative 
vote.  Total  -number  of  women's 
votes  exceeded  total  number  of  men's 
by  approximately  one  hundred.  One 
month  ago  Guilford  County  voted 
12,000,000  road  bond  issue.  Officials 
of  the  movement  have  received  tele- 
grams from  over  the  State  congratu- 
lating them  on  their  success. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
SUMMER    QUARTER 

First  term.  June  8— July  13;   second  term,  July  14— August  36. 

In  order  to  make  this  summer  quarter  the  best  that  the  college  has 
ever  had,  the  great  number  of  courses  ordinarily  given  has  been  greatly 
increased,  both  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  group.  Some  of 
these  may  be  just  what  you  need.  Write  for  our  Summer  School 
.Vnnouncement  now. 


A  New  Language  Text  With  Educational  Measurements 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  NEW  SERIES  WITH  NEW  FEATURES. 

By   C.  ALPHONSO   SMITH, 
LID.\   B.  MCMURRY. 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series  is  interesting,  vital  and  effect- 
ive. From  the  rimes  and  jingles  to  its  treatment  of  grammar  in  the 
Third  Book  it  will  please  and  attract  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

DR.  M.  R,  TRABUE,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tests  (scientific  and  practical)  to  measure  the  teaching 
results  in  classes  using  the  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  Manual,  now  in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  tests 
based  on  the  lessons  in  the  series,  with  full  directions  for  giving  them 
and  comparing  the  progress  of  pupils  and  classes. 


Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Represented  by  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Mr.  Superintendent!  Principal!  or  Teacher! 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present 

POSITION ! 
SALARY ! 
LOCATION! 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  some  other  state  to  teach  ? 

Why  not  register  with  us  ?  Our  service  is  absolutely 
FREE,  and  we  could  probably  place  you  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  position  to  your  liking ! 

WRITE  US ! 


Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Inc. 

ATLANTA,  /  GEORGIA. 

Dealers  in  School— and— College  Text  Books. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Thirty-fourth  Session  June  21 — August  4,  1921 

Standard  Courses  in  tlie  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements.  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Phj-sical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary'  character  for  teachers  who  have 
not  had  previous  professional  training. 

Courses  in  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  together  with  special  courses  and  seminars 
for  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  professional  social  workers. 

Iligli  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Tliinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Perfornumces. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents  of 
successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses.     Rooms  may   be   reserved  anj-  time. 

Preliminary  Ajinouncement   sent   on  i'e((uest.     Complete  Announcement   ready   April   1st. 

For  further  information  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director,      .      .      .      Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

June  15--July  27,  1921. 


Content  and  Method  courses  c;£refully  adapted  to  each  grade  and  each  type  of  elementary 
school. 

Convenient  and  Comfortable  accommodations  for  1000  teachers  upon  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  and  dining-room. 

College  and  graduate  credit  for  those  complying  with  college  regulations. 

High-school  teachers,  elementary  and  high-school  principals,  and  supervisors  may  enter  courses 
leading  to   bachelor  or  masters  degree  and  state   certificates. 

Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  Public-School  Music,  Communitj'  Organ- 
ization and  Recreation,  IMillinery,  and  Physical  Education. 

A  wide  variety  of  college  courses  for  those  desiring  only  academic  work. 

The  library,  eciuipment,  and  Teachers'  Bureau  of  tlie  CoUege  will  be  at  the  service  of  students. 

Entire  expenses,  $42.00  for  session.     For  dormitory  reservations  or  further  information,  write 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director,      -     -     Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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,    ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  and  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  located  in  the  midst  of  the  MOST  RESTFUL,  SATISFYING  and  INSPIRING 
NATURAL  SCENERY  in  AMERICA,  where  lofty  mountains,  gorgeous  sunsets,  bracing  days,  cool  nights 
and  sparkling  mountain  streams  make  unspeakably  precious  memories  for  the  teacher,  where  nature  invig- 
orates and  stimulates  the  desire  to  know  and  to  improve. 

THE  FOURTH  SESSION  of  the  Asheville  Summer  School  begins  JUNE  FIFTEENTH  and  continues 
for  six  weeks. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  COURSES  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and 
High   School  Teachers,   Supervisors,   Principals  and   Superintendents. 

STRONG   FACULTY    of   fifty   instructors,    thirty-five  of  whom  have  taught  in  the  best  summer  schools 

in  the  country. 

• 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  Dormitory  room  and  board.  thirty-si.x  dollars  for  six  weeks.  All  beds 
single.  Four  dollars  for  use  of  bed  linen  and  its  laundering.  Good  board  in  private  homes  on  car  line 
direct  to  Normal.  Reduced  summer  railroad  rates  to  Asheville.  Registration  fee  for  three  courses,  ten 
dollars.     Rooms  may  be  reserved  by  forwarding  five   dollars  of  this  amount. 

NORMAL  CAMPUS  one  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  principal  street-car  line,  fifteen  minutes 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

WRITE   NOW    for    Catalog   giving    complete    information  concerning  courses. 


JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.  D.,  President,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  Glamour  of  Far  Lands 

Has  an  ever  potent  appeal  to  young  people.  The  textbook  which 
uses  this  appeal  without  abusing  it  will  be  remembered  with  lasting 
interest. 

ALLEN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES 
The  New  Europe     United  States    South  America    Asia 

bring  home  to  boys  and  girls  the  romance  of  the  great  countries  of 
the  world. 

After  studying  the  quaint  and  curious  customs  of  a  Chinese  boy, 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  an  isolated  Laplander,  the  life  of  a 
South  American  coffee-picker,  they  will  have  a  broader  sympathy 
with  all  mankind  and  a  better  realization  of  the  part  each  nation 
plays  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

CTXTTsJ    AND   rOMPANV    Boston     New  York    Chicago  London 

lallMN    I\V<U   v^WiVir/\iM     Atlanta    Dallas  Columbus  San  Francisco 
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HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 
Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

These  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  how  being  demanded  of  our  schools.  They  inter- 
weave the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.  And  they  definitely  help  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up -in  every-day  living. 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY     ." 

Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

These  new  books  contain  the  latest  available  facts  and  information,  and  are  fully  up  to  date.  The  color 
maps  show  the  new  countries  and  the  new  boundaries  of  old  countries.  The  various  other  important  maps 
with  the  attractive  illustrations  indicate  present  conditions.  From  every  point  of  view,  these  books  are 
without  a  rival. 

STORY  HOUR  READERS— COE  AND  CHRISTIE 

Published  in  a  Four-book  and  a  Six-book  Series 

The  fascinating  rhymes  from  Mother  Goose,  the  easily  dramatized  stories,  the  unusually  artistic  illustra- 
tions, the  large  print,  the  short  sentences  and  the  well  organized  content  method  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  wide  popularity  and  success  of  these  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHI?,  AGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


The  A.l<lirie  Speller 

IN  offering  this  new  Speller  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  teach- 
ing of  this  important  subject,  the  publishers  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  distin- 
guishing features : 

1.  Carefully  prepared  instructions  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Phonetic  lists  on  which  words  in  common  use  are  based. 
;i  A  systematic  and  comjirehensive  presentation  of  the  words  and  spell- 
ing facts  that  every  puihl  must  learn. 

4.  A  progressively  expanding  vocabtilary  fitted  to  the  jnipil's  present  aiid 
future  needs. 

5.  A  large  number  of  dictation  exercises  based  on  the  words  found  in  the 
spelling  lesson. 

6.  Special  stress  laid  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

7.  Oft-repeated  drills  on  the  real  trouble-makers. 

8.  Omission  of  words  seldom  used  in  speaking  and  writing. 

FOUR-BOOK  EDITION 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  One,  THE  ALDTNE  SPELLER,  Part  Three, 

Grades  1  and  2.  Grades  5  and  6. 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  Two,  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  Four, 

Grades  3  and  4.  Grades  7  and  8. 

TWO  BOOK  EDITION 

THE  ALDLNE  SPELLER,  Grades  1-4.  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  5-8. 
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The  New  School  Supply  House  for  the  Carolinas 

CAROLINA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

•  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Distributors  for  the  American  Seating  Company 
in  the  Two  Carolinas 

announce  a  complete  line  of  highest  grade  and  most  modern  equipment 
manufactured  for  schools  and  colleges  and  a  full  line  of  school  supplies. 

1200  American  Tubular  Steel  Desks  (all  sizes)  in  warehouse.     Can  make 

immediate  shipment. 

■  ...  ;.  Your  orders,  whether  large  or  small,  will 

receive  prompt  and  appreciative  attention. 


CAROLINA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE  OFFICE: 

Latta  Arcade  Buildii  g 
Tryon  Street. 


RALEIGH  OFFICE: 

Biblical  Recorder  Building 
P.  0.  Box  890.     121  West  Hargett  Street. 


SCHOOL  DBSKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
REKJITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 


BOy  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


BI-ACKHOARDS 

KL.VTED    CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 
' LABOHATOKY   DESKS 
ROOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
PILING    CASES 
PORCH    SVnNGS 
DISINPEOTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
IVIAPS 
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_IHAT  do  teachers  know?  Do  they  know  the 
VV  human  soul,  or  do  they  know  facts,  or  do  they 
^f^  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  problem 
of  knowledge?  In  those  evasive  and  melancholy  fields 
where  a  man's  character  is  formed  and  his  outlook  upon 
life  is  sharpened,  do  they  realize  that  what  is  needed 
is  understanding  and  intelligence  and  critical  power? 
In  such  fields  *  *  *  *  artichokes  and  chameleons 
and  Yale  and  the  date  of  the  hattle  of  Lexington  have 
very  little  place.  A  benevolent  and  humanistic  skepti- 
cism, and  a  willingness  to  weigh  and  balance,  to  ex- 
pound and  elucidate,  are  all  that  is  needed.  For  teach 
ers  in  such  fields  the  Greek  sages  are  the  best  models. 
Who  could  better  typify  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  the 
sculptor  of  character,  than  Socrates?  There  are  no 
facts  to  be  accumulated  here;  there  is  only  a  sublime 
ignorance.  Socrates  spent  his  life  in  questioning  aiul 
in  analyzing  and  in  observing,  with  quaint,  good  humor, 
the  experiences  of  beliefs.  Though  he  never  stamped 
his  foot  or  thumped  his  fist  on  a  desk  and  thundered 
out  the  truth,  men  have  turned  to  him  for  ages  when 
they  wanted  to  know  the  truth.     They  have  seen  in  his 


sweet  reasonableness  a  genuine  understanding  and  in- 
telligence, a  satisfaction  in  not  being  dogmatic,  and 
enough  sportsmanship  to  take  a  chance  with  error. 

It  is  just  the  absence  of  that  Socratic  quality  which 
marks  us  teachers  of  today,  who  think  our  subject-mat- 
ter more  important  than  our  students.  Just  as  the 
American  business  man  is  said  to  make  his  life  sub- 
servient to  his  business,  as  if  his  business  did  not  ex- 
ist for  his  life's  sake,  to  we  young  teutouists,  with  our 
ardent  Ph.D-ocracy,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
and  our  students  for  what  we  think  is  scholarship.  At 
this  moment  I  know  of  a  university  which  is  asking 
for  the  resignation  of  certain  instnictors  because  they 
are  not  Ph.D's.  The  work  of  these  men  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory;  no  fault  is  foimd  with  their 
methods  of  teaching.  But  they  will  be  discharged  and 
Ph.D's  employed  at  twice  their  wages,  to  give  exactly 
the  same  work,  with  no  guaranty  whatsoever  that  they 
will  teach  ^  well.  The  pathos  of  such  a  sight  never 
strikes  a  man  within  the  university;because  he  lacks 
the  perspective;  but  when  he  returns  after  a  year  or 
two  in  other  pursuits,  such  as  the  army,  the  university 
seems  to  one  as  a  kingdom  of  shadows  where  ghosts 
teach  living  men. 
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The  Project  Method  of  Teaching 

By  John  A.  Stevenson,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 

The  various  concepts  closely  related  to  the  project  are  surveyed  by  the  author  with  the 
idea  of  formulating  an  adequate  definition  of  the  term  project  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  the  project  method.  The  significance  of  the  project  in  relation  to  problem,  mo- 
tive, reasoning,  drill,  and  the  curriculum  is  considered  in  detail. 

Mental  Development  and  Edncation 

By  M.  V.  O'Shea,   Professor  of  Education,    the    University    of    Wisconsin. 

This  book  deals  with  the  way  in  which  the  individual  normally  responds  at  different  pe- 
riods in  his  development  to  typical  life  situations,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  may  uti- 
lize the  materials  of  education  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  non-technical  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  numerous  illustrations,  and  the  exercises  which  provide  opportunity 
for  original  research  make  the  book  exceptionally  well  suited  for  the  use  of  Normal 
Schools  and  Reading  circles. 

Write  for  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  books  on  education. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Good  English  and  Good  Citizenship 

-   BRIGGS,  McKINNEY  and  SKEFFINGTON 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ENGLISH,  BOOK  I 

Here  is  a  book  which  does  more  tha  i  teach  English— it  es- 
tablishes a  definite  connection  between  good  English  and 
good  citizenship.  It  not  only  gives  the  pupil  motives  for 
speaking  and  writing  effectively,  but  follows  them  with  prac- 
tice in  the  essentials  of  grammar. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  problem  method.  It  presents 
28  problems,  each  having  from  4  to  13  exercises  in  composi- 
tion and  each  concerned  with  some  specific  rhetorical  end. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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OPINIONS  FROM  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON  THE  NEW 

.    ■      SCHOOL-TAX  LAW 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion recently  requested  opinions  of  Hon.  J.  S. 
Manning,  Attorney  General,  relating  to  certain 
points  of  the  school  tax  and  election  laws  and 
received  the  following  reply: 

You  ask  a  written  opinion  on  these  three 
questions: 

1.  Is  it  legal  to  levy  a  poll  tax  in  special  tax 
districts  created  and  functioning  before  Janu- 
ary 8,  1921,  and  in  which  both  the  pi'operty 
and  poll  tax  had  been  levied  by  special  au- 
thority of  the  Legislature  and  with  the  special 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  ? 

2.  In  the  case  of  an  election  to  be  called  for 
the  formation  of  special  school  tax  districts, 
whether  it  is  illegal  to  submit  the  question  of 
a  levy  of  a  property  tax  and  also  a  poll  tax. 

3.  In  case  of  election  already  held  since  Jan- 
uary 8,  1921,  with  both  the  property  and  poll 
tax  submitted  to  the  people  with  such  tax  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in 
the  district,  whether  or  not  the  illegality  of  a 
poll  tax  levy  would  invalidate  also  the  prop- 
erty tax  levy. 

The  following  provision  of  the  Constitution 
became  operative  under  the  act  submitting  it  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general  election  in 
November,   1920,   on   January   8,   1921: 

"Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  may 
levy  a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabi- 
tant of  the  State  over  twenty-one  and  un- 
der fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall 
not  exceed  two  dollars,  and  cities  and 
towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which 
shall  not  exceed  one  dollar.  No  other  capi- 
tation tax  shall  be  levied.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties,  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  may  exempt  from  the  capita- 
tion tax  any  special  cases  on  account  of 
poverty  or  infirmity." 

The  General  Assembly  at  is  session  of  1921 
legislated  in  pursuance  of  such  constitutional 
provision,  Section  2  of  Chapter  34,  Public  Laws 
of  1921  (Revenue  Act)  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  levied  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  in  each  county  a 
tax  of  two  dollars  on  each  taxable  poll  or 
male  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
fifty  years,  except  the  poor  and  infirm, 
whom  the  County  Commissioners  may  de- 
clare and  record  fit  subjects  for  exemption. 
The  taxes  levied  and  collected  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic school  fund  of  the  county,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  but  not  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tax  may  be 
used  for  the  latter  purpose." 


In  our  opinion  it  is  clearly  illegal  to  levy  a 
poll  tax  in  the  special  tax  districts  described 
in  your  first  question.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
property  tax  with  the  poll  tax  eliminated  may 
be  levied  and  collected. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  it  is 
clearly  illegal  in  proposed  elections  held  since 
January  8,  to  submit  the  question  of  poll  tax 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  to  all. 
Wherever  such  proceedings  have  been  started 
and  the  election  has  not  been  held,  it  would 
be  well  to  recall  the  petition  and  amend  it  so 
as  to  ask  for  only  a  property  tax. 

The  solution  of  your  third  question  involves 
very  much  more  difiiculty.  It  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  catigorically  yes  or 
no  in  the  absence  of  its  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  case  properly  constituted. 
We  would  suggest  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
election  has  been  held  since  January  8,  1921, 
and  both  the  property  and  poll  taxes  have  been 
voted  by  the  people,  that  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  levy  of  the  tax  be  taken  with 
a  total  disregard  of  the  poll  tax,  leaving  the 
question  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  raise  it 
thereafter. 

Stated  shortly,  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners in  such  cases  should  obey  the  Con- 
stitution and  levy  only  a  property  tax  disre- 
garding entirely  the  instruction  of  the  voters  to 
levy  also  a  poll  tax. 

The  conclusion  herein  reached  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  that  portion  of  the  new  Section 
1,  "No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied,"  is 
mandatory  and  when  taken  in  connection  with 
Section  2  of  the  Revenue  Act,  quoted  above,  is 
self-executing.  In  other  worHs  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  supplemental  command  from  the 
Legislature  to  prevent  the  levy  of  poll  tax  in  » 
excess  of  two  dollars,  and  indeed,  if  the  Legis- 
lature should  attempt  to  permit  the  levy  of  such 
poll  tax  beyond  the  limit  of  two  dollars,  its 
action  would  be  null  and  void. 


Whatever  plans  are  made  for  your  pupils 
to  carry  out  in  vacation,  do  not  omit  to  fix  fast 
some  sort  of  thrift  plan  for  earning  or  saving 
which  they  can  carry  with  them  successfully 
through  the  summer  months.  The  buying 
power  of  a  world  so  much  exhausted  by  war 
and  waste  will  recuperate  but  slowly  at  best, 
but  it  will  indeed  be  a  long,  long  time  in  re- 
cuperating unless  producing,  and  earning,  and 
saving  are  practiced  far  and  wide  and  persis- 
tently. Get  this  into  the  minds  of  the  children 
— and  also  set  them  a  good  example. 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK  IN  ACTUAL  CLASS  ROOM  PRACTICE 

By  Mrs.  Nannie  S.  Hill,  Teacher  of  Third  Grade,   Innis   Street   School,   Salisbury,  N.   C. 

Note. The  following  material  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston.     The  purpose  is  to  show  how  the  work 

done  in  the  Reading  Circle  class  may  be  made  to  func  tion  in  class-room  practice.  The  work  here  given  shows 
the  type  of  study  done  by  the  primary  teachers  in  the  Salisbury  cifcy  school^s,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Nena 
DeBerry.  Primary  Supervisor.  Each  teacher  who  took  the  work  showed,  by  some  such  practical  illustration  as 
the  one  given  here,  how  she  applied  the  principles  set  forth  in  Preeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School  Practice" 
to  her  class-room  work.  The  following  illustration  shows  the  class-room  work  of  Mrs.  Nannie  S.  Hill,  teacher 
of  the  third  grade  in  the  Innis  Street  School,  and   was  written  by  her. — Editor. 

I.       _^  The  proper  use  of  dollars  and  cents,  "adding  with 

carrying''  and  "subtracting  with  borrowing," 
which  had  presented  such  difficulties  became  of  real 
importance. 

There  was  also  a  felt  ueed  for  the  multiplaction 
tables. 

In  everj'  instance  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
kej'iiote  of  the  project,  namely — keeping  it  true  to 
life. 

Practical  uses  for  the  lessons  in  citizenship  were 
found ;  for  the  child  realized  that  in  his  failure  to 
bring  to  class  his  assignment,  he  was  not  assuming 
,  his  obligations  to  be  trustworthy,  active,  and  re- 
sponsible. 

Another  feature  was  the  willingness  to  help  otli- 
ers  after  those  classmates  had  tried  and  were  unable 
to  meet  requirements. 

Geography  also  played  a  part  in  determining  why 
certain  foodstuffs  could  be  raised  in  our  commu- 
nity. 

We  also  discussed  the  interdependence  of  the 
farmer,  market-man,  grocer,  baker,  dairyman,  father 
and  mother  (who  represent  the  home)  and  tlie  va- 
rious industries  found  among  us. 

As  no  two  booklets  were  alike  individual  differ- 
ences were  provided  for. 

But  the  most  imjjortant  projects  to  grow  out  of 
this  problem  were  the  gardens,  which  many  children 
began  to  make. 

This  was  a  proof  that  the  school  can  become  a 
part  of  the  child's  outside  interests,  by  training  for 
activity  that  will  carry  over  to  activity,  linking 
school  with  home,  the  two  great  factors  of  the 
child's  life. 

II. 

Christmas  Project  For  a  Third  Grade. 

Tlie  time  given  to  this  project  ran  through  three 
weeks.  The  "Drive"  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and 
its  motto,  "1  Serve,"  with  the  discussion  of  the 
stories  in  the  "Junior  Red  Cross  News,"  especially' 
the  .story,  "Toys  That  Really  Talk,"  give  rise  to  the 
t(uestion  among  the  Third  Grade  children  of  the  "In- 
niss  School,"  "What  can  we  do  for  others?" 

As  Christmas  was  drawing  near  it  was  decided 
that  the  grade  make  presents  for  children  not  so  for- 
tunate, and  to  be  more  specific  the  little  ones  of  our 
orphanage  were  chosen  to  be  the  recipients. 

The  orplianages  of  the  different  churches  were  dis- 
cussed, and,  as  a  natural  result  each  group  of  chil- 
dren wish  to  remember  its  own  orphanage.  But,  as 
we  were  working  together,  the  Masonic  Orphanage 
at  Oxford  was  selected,  because  it  is  less  denomina- 
tional. 

The  next  luestion  was,  "What  to  make?" 


Problem-Project  Teaching  in  the  Third  Grade. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  problems  of  life  to 
Third  Graders,  and  lead  them  to  a  simple  study,  the 
following  question  was  written  on  the  blackboard — 
"What  do  we  need  every  day?" 

Several  answers  were  given  and  the  first  child  to 
make  the  correct  answer  was  asked  to  write  it — 
food. 

A  discussion  tlien  followed  as  to  how  we  obtained 
food,  who  furnished  it,  and  what  kinds  of  food  were 
necessary. 

It  was  decided  that  we  study  bread,  and  every 
child  was  asked  to  bring  for  the  next  day's  discus- 
sion, a  picture  story  (written  or  oral)  in  otlier  words 
some  contribution  for  the  instruction  of  the  class. 

Less  than  fifty  per  cent  were  able  to  interpret  the 
assignnuMit,  but  nuuiy  of  the  responses  were  credit- 
able ;  such  as,  pictures  of  bread  in  ditf erent  styles, 
recipes,  and  oral  stories. 

The  class  agreed  to  make  booklets  a  real  project, 
and  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  books  used  in  the 
school,  it  was 'found  that  the  booklets  must  contain 
stories  and  pictures. 

At  the  suggestion  from  the  children  the  study  of 
food  was  taken  up  in  the  following  order: 

I.  Bread. 

n.  Vegetables. 

III.  Fruits. 

IV.  Meats. 
V.  Milk  and  eggs. 

VI.  Sweets. 

As  the  problem  was  developed  tlie  interest  in- 
creased until  the  last  assignments  were  met  by  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  class. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  selecting  the  time  for 
the  fruit  study,  as  many  fruit  trees  in  the  vicinity 
were  in  blossom. 

An  excursion  to  ;iii  orcliard  where  numerous  va- 
rieties were  blooming  was  planned  and  carried  out. 
Thus  splendid  opportunities  for  nature  study  were 
afforded. 

One  afternoon  was  given  to  a  moving  picture, 
showing  foodstuffs  and  hoM'  they  are  produced. 

Both  of  these  outings  were  followed  by  animated 
discussions  as  to  what  had  been  gained. 

As  may  readily  be  seen  this  problem-project  of- 
fered opportunities  for  work  in  reading,  spelling, 
^vriting,  drawing,  and  language,  and  the  children, 
realizing  that  what  they  wrote  would  be  read  by 
someone,  gave  their  best  efforts. 

The  most  marked  improvement  was  made  in  arith- 
metic. 

Original  prolilems,  written  in  the  form  of  bills  and 
using  the  market  prices  gave  excellent  practice. 
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Lists  of  toys  that  would  please  children,  and  yet 
be  within  our  power  to  manufacture  were  written 
on  the  board  and  the  children  made  their  choice. 
The  suggestions  were :  Marbles,'  beads,  doll  dishes, 
paper  dolls,  scrap-books,  ten  pin  sets. 

We  decided  it  was  necessary  to  have  clay  for  mod- 
elling, so  four  boys  brought  an  ample  supply  from 
a  nearby  clay  bank. 

From  the  clay — marbles,  beads,  and  doll  dishes 
were  made,  the  best  results  put  aside,  and  when  thor- 
oughly dry,  painted  attractive  colors. 

While  some  were  busy  with  this  work,  others  were 
collecting  pictures  from  papers  and  magazines  for 
the  scrap-books. 

One  child  collected  cuts  of  automobiles,  another 
Christmas  pictures,  Santa  Claus,  etc.,  good  things  to 
eat,  miscellaneous  pictures — anything  that  would 
delight  the  childish  heart. 

The  Lentz  Furniture  Co.  kindly  saved  for  us 
scraps  of  window  shades,  which  were  made  into 
books.  The  children  spent  happy  hours  pasting,  and 
one  boy  expressed  his  pleasure  in  this  way:  "I  had 
a  good  time  making  this  book!"- 

Boys  and  girls  found  many  sets  of  paper  dolls, 
which  were  carefully  cut  out  and  put  into  a  pretty 
box  for  travelling. 

One  girl  made  a  rag  doll,  another  a  dress,  pillow- 
slips and  a  nicely  embroidered  handkerchief. 

The  toys  requiring  more  time  and  skill  were  the 
ten  pins. 

A  certain  number  of  children  made  them  by  trac- 
ing a  pattern  on  card-board  (tablet  backs  being  used 
for  this  purpose),  afterwards  painting  the  pins  with 
water  colors. 

One  of  the  boys  who  has  a  talent  for  wood  work 
sawed  a  number  of  small  blocks  of  uniform  size.  He 
selected  his  helper  and  these  two  glued  the  pins  to 
the  blocks. 


Two  small  rubber  balls  were  bought  and  the  sets 
were  complete. 

In  every  instance  only  the  best  work  was  accept- 
ed, the  class  judging  the  values,  while  the  teacher 
led  and  suggested. 

Just  before  the  closing  day  before  the  holidays,  a 
small  tree  was  decorated  with  wreaths  and  candles 
(the  work  of  the  class,  and  the  present  57  piled  at  the 
base. 

It  was  our  tree  for  the  homeless  little  ones,  and 
later  the  toys  were  carefully  packed  and  mailed — 
an  offering  to  little  neighbors. 

Every  child  in  the  grade  made  a  contribution  to 
this  labor  of  love,  making  these  gifts  with  no  thought 
of  return. 

When  on  our  first  day  of  school  in  the  New  Year 
we  received  the  following  letter  of  hearty  appreci- 
ation and  good  wishes  from  the  superintendent  in 
behalf  of  the  orphanage  children  we  felt  that  we  had 
earned  a  rich  reward : 

Oxford,  N.  C,  Dec.  24,  1920. 
Mrs.  Nannie  S.  Hill, 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hill: 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  2  2nd  was  received  today  and 
the  four  packages  came  yesterday,  for  which  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  sincerely. 

On  behalf  of  our  children  I  wish  to  thank  the  children 
of  your  Third  Grade  for  their  Christmas  offering  made 
by  their  own  little  hands.  This  was  indeed  a  splendid 
display  of  their  skill  in  making  things,  and  I  want  you 
to  assure  them  of  our  appreciation. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter  and  wishing  you  and  each  one  of  the  children  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Bright  and  Happy  New  Year,  I 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  BROWN,  Superintendent. 


HOW  THE  FREELAND  BOOK  HAS  HELPED  ME  AS  A  TEACHER 


NOTE. — The  following  extracts  were  taken  from  some 
of  the  examination  papers  of  the  colored  teachers  of 
Wilmington.  In  the  final  examination  on  "Modern  Ele- 
mentary School  Practice,"  one  of  the  questions  was, 
"How  has  the  study  of  Freeland  helped  you  as  a 
teacher?"  Various  answers  are  contained  in  the  sub- 
joined extracts  which  were  compiled  and  sent  in  by 
Prof.  D.  C.  Virgo,  head  of  the  Williston  Industrial 
School  in  Wilmington. — Editor. 

The  study  of  Freeland  has  helped  me  in  several  ways. 
I  have  been  trying  to  teach  in  a  way  that  will  conserve, 
rather  than  injure,  the  health  of  the  pupils.  I  have 
tried  the  Project  and  Problem  methods.  I  have  tried 
to  select  materials  that  have  been  worthy  of  the  time 
and  efforts  of  the  pupils.     I  think  the  book  good. 


The  study  of  Freeland  has  been  of  vital  importance 
to  me  as  a  teacher.  It  has  helped  me  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  making  every  minute  count,  to  em- 
phasize accuracy  and  speed,  and  to  arouse  the  construc- 
tive ability  and  interests  of  the  children. 


As  a  teacher  Freeland  has  been  of  geat  help  to  me  in 
grouping  members  of  my  class,  in  studjring  individual 
natures,  and  in  being  more  considerate  of  the  health  of 
my  children. 


The  study  of  Freeland  has  helped  me  much,  especially 
in  the  study  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  projects.  More 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  geography  by  working 
through  the  Project  method.  The  English  course  was 
very  helpful  to  me. 


The  study  of  problems,  projects,  motives  and  interests 
was  especially  helpful.  The  whole  book  made  me  feel 
that  I  have  not  given  as  much  time  to  the  individual  as 
a  modern  school  teacher  should. 


From  my  study  of  Freeland  I  have  a  broader  view 
of  modern  methods  of  teaching,  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  Problem  and  Project  methods.  I  under- 
stand better  how  to  handle  extra  bright,  and  below  nor- 
mal pupils.  I  feel  encouraged  to  work  to  reach  the 
standard  of  the  modern  teacher.  The  illustrations  given 
have  been  very  helpful  also. 


Freeland  has  helped  me  to  find  out  some  mistakes  In 
my  practice,  and  how  to  improve  them.  I  am  more  ac- 
quainted with  Problem  and  Project  methods.  I  have 
learned  more  how  to  study  the  individuals  and  their 
needs.     I  have  been  benefited  in  many  ways. 


I  feel  the  Study  of  Freeland   has  enabled   me  to  see 
more  clearly  that  a  teacher's  job  is  one  of  opportunity. 
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that  school  subjects  are  only  of  secondary  consideration, 
and  that  the  child  and  his  making  into  a  worth  while 
citizen  is  the  real  business  of  a  teacher. 


The  study  of  Freeland  has  given  me  a  clearer  view 
of  the  subject  matter  which  should  be  taught  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  presenting  the  same.  I  shall  strive 
to  inspire  my  children  with  the  social  impulse  which  will 
cause  them  to  co-operate  and  learn  to  live  together  in 
peace.  1  shall  try  to  make  every  hour  of  the  pupil's 
time  count  effectively  in  preparing  him  for  life's  duties. 
So  far  as  I  can,  I  will  try  to  arrange  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom  so  that  the  pupil  will  like,  and  not  detest  his 
tasks. 


The  study  of  Freeland  has  helped  me  to  realize,  along 
with  other  things,  that  the  child  is  the  important  factor, 
and  that  the  teacher  should  give  him  first  place.  The 
teacher  should  stay  in  the  background,  and  do  little  more 
than  supervise  and  direct. 


Freeland  has  helped  me  in  that  I  am  made  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  importance  of  studying  children 
and  their  differences.  The  projects  have  been  great  aids 
to  me  in  that  they  have  aroused  interest  in  classwork. 


Morning     exercises  have  been     improved     because  of 
Freeland.      Parts   of   subject   have   received   greater   em- 


phasis than  others,  and  parts  have  been  given  more  time 
on  the  program. 


Freeland  has  helped  me  to  see  that  the  pupils  must 
be  given  definite  reasons  for  desiring  them  to  study  a 
lesson.  I  can  now  help  the  bright  ones  to  do  a  higher 
grade  of  work,  and  encourage  the  slow  to  do  better 
work.  I  have  learned  that  each  lesson  must  benefit  each 
individual  in  the  class,  that  school  and  the  classroom 
are  good  places  in  which  to  develop  the  co-operative 
spirit. 


The  study  of  Freeland  has  helped  me  to  see  as  I  never 
saw  before  that:  1.  The  class  is  made  up  of  individuals. 
2.  In  every  recitation  and  assignment,  the  teacher  is 
helping  to  make  the  child  a  better  citizen  and  to  harmon- 
ize him  with  life  outside,  and  away  from  school.  3.  I 
have  talked  too  much  as  a  teacher.  The  child  should  be 
given  more  time  to  talk. 


Freeland  has  been  instrumental  in  making  more  em- 
phatic some  of  the  things  which  I  have  known  but  have 
failed  to  do.  I  want  now  to  put  some  of  his  methods 
and  suggestions  into  pi'actice.  JMany  of  his  suggestions 
will  not  work  at  all,  but  his  book  has  brought  my  own 
room  up  nearer  a  standard  of  efficiency.  All  of  his  work 
leans  toward  the  betterment  of  the  individual  physically, 
mentally,   economically,   and   socially. 


TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  GOLDSBORO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 


By  Miss  Catherine  Albertson,  State  Chairman  of  Training  for  Citizenship  Committee,  China  Grove,  N.  C. 


A  good  deal  of  value  material  is  being  collected 
for  the  Civics  Manual  wliieh  Dr.  Odum,  of_tlie  State 
Universit}',  will  prepare  during  the  current  year,  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Training  for  Citizenship  Committee,  organ- 
ized last  year  by  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  the  tSate 
Educational  Department,  has  been  busy  during  the 
past  fall  and  winter  months,  collecting  from  the 
teachers  in  the  State  the  plans  and  projects  used 
by  them  in  their  various  schools,  for  inculcating  such 
habits,  ideals  and  virtues  in  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  as  will 
tend  to  make  them  worthy  and  worthwhile  citizens 
of  their  community.  State  and  country,,  during  their 
school  days,  and  also  in  after  life. 

Among  the  projects  collected  by  the  committee, 
the  following,  sent  to  the  State  Chairman,  Miss  Cath- 
erine Albertson,  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Fennell,  of  the  Golds- 
boro  Graded  School,  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, contains  much  that  other  teachers  will  find  help- 
ful and  practical  in  teaching  good  citizenship  in 
their  grades. 

Mrs.  Fennell 's  letter  to  the  Chairman  is  so  clear 
and  explicit,  that  it.  is  published  just  as  it  wag  writ- 
ten: 

"My  school  is  a  large  one,  numbering  700' pupils 
and  18  teachers.  Our  district  is  quite  large,  and 
some  pupils  walk  to  school  more  than  two  miles. 
Last  year,  the  number  of  it.ardies  ran  into  the  hun- 
dreds, this  year  we  have  very  few.  Teachers  alone, 
cannot  without  cruelty  handle  the  matter  of  tardies, 
but,  make  it  worth  while  for  children  to  be  on  time, 
and  they  will  do  so.     Each  class  that  has  no  tardy 


during  the  week  is  rewarded  by  being  dismissed  half 
an  hour  earlier  on  Friday.     This  plan  has  to  be  ex- 
plained carefully  and  thoroughly,  where  it  is  inali-. 
gurated,  otherwise  pupils  will  think  the  entire  class 
is  being  punished  for  the  offense  of  one. 

''The  regular  time  for  dismissal  is  2  o'clock.  The 
reward  is  half  an  hour  oft'  on  Friday  if  the  punctual- 
ity record  is  perfect.  Popular  opinion  is  thus  being 
trained  to  value  punctuality.  A  good  habit  is  being 
fixed.     Valuable  time  is  being  conserved. 

"In  a  school  of  this  size,  there  are  numberless  de- 
tails to  be  looked  after,  and  I  find  it  most  helpful, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  educational  value,  to  distribute 
the  responsibilities  among  the  pupils. 

' '  Each  month,  announcement  is  made  that  applica- 
tions for  the  various  school  offices  will  be  received 
at  the  noon  recess.  Last  Friday  there  were  seventy- 
five  applications  sent  in.  Of  those  who  applied  for 
these  offices,  only  18  were  appointed.  The  unusue- 
cessful  applicants  rarely  ever  say  a  word  about  their 
disappointment. 

"When  the  old  officers  go  out,  they  are  called  to 
the  platform  during  morning  exercises,  commended 
for  their  efficient  service,  and  given  an  honorable 
discharge.  The  new  officers  meet  in  the  office  imme- 
diately after  their  appointments  have  been  an- 
nounced, and  their  duties  are  explained.  Then,  for 
a  month  I  can  give  my  time  and  attention  to  other 
things,  knowing  that  the  bell  will  be  rung  on  time; 
the  doors  will  be  opened  and  closed  for  the  passing 
of  the  classes ;  the  Victrola  will  be  played,  closed  and 
kept  spotless;  the  lavatory  and  drinking  fountains 
will  always  be  clean,  etc.,  etc.  A  complaint  from 
the  teacher  is  a  sort  of  impeachment  that  deprives  a 
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pupil  of  office.  A  special  request  from  a  teacher  se- 
cures one  the  office  desired.  This  is  used  very  rare- 
ly, and  almost  always  without  th&  pupil's  knowl- 
edge. 

"If  a  school  officer  is  absent  during  his  tei'm  of 
office,  he  must  send  a  note  of  explanation,  a  verbal 
message  will  not  do;  otherwise  the  vacancy  is  filled 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

"The  door  boys  attend  on  all  occasions,  mornings, 
recesses,  dismissals  and  fire  drills. 

This  distribution  of  responsibilities  has  many 
points  in  its  favor.  It  secures  the  smooth  running 
of  the  school  in  the  aggregate,  but  it  does  even  more 
tlian  that.  It  supplies  valuable  training,  and  pro- 
duces a  loyalty  to  school  that  might  otherwise  be 
lacking. 

"I  have  seen  a  dirty,  shock-headed  boy  transformed 
into  a  very  respectable  looking  citizen,  just  by  ring- 
ing the  bell  for  a  month.  I  have  seen  a  timid,  back- 
ful  boy  become  very  business-like  and  direct,  after 
taking  up  reports  for  several  weeks.  He  has  a  cer- 
tain time  for  this  business,  and  teachers  have  a  cer- 
tain place  for  them  and  the  notes,  excuses,  etc.  The 
daily  report  boy  does  not  knock  at  the  door,  but 
goes  in,  gets  his  material  and  goes  out  without  dis- 
turbing either  pupil  or  teacher.  These  daily  report 
boys,  twto  in  number,  work  together,  and  apportion 
their  duties  to  suit  themselves.  Teachers  desiring 
blanks  of  any  kind  call  on  them,  and  I  am  never 
liothered  unless  the  supply  runs  short. 

"Tlie  flag  boy  has  many  things  to  remember.  He 
must  carry  the  flag  to  chapel  every  time  we  go.  He 
must  know  the  points  of  the  compass  as  he  stands 
on  the  platform,  and  be  sure  his  flag  hangs  with 
the  stars  pointing  to  the  east  or  north.  He  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  it  touch  the  floor  or  ground,  and 
he  must  not  allow  boys  with  their  hats  on  to  come 
near  it.     On  Friday  morning  of  each  week  the  en- 


tire school  repeats  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
and  gives  the  national  salute  to  the  flag. 

"This  pupil-officer  plan  has  worked  wonderfully 
well. for  me,  and  makes  for  a  wholesome  school  spirit 
that  I)  know  no  other  way  of  obtaining.  It  soon  be- 
comes a  matter  of  routine,  something  to  which  every 
one  becomes  accustomed;  and  the  change  of  officers 
once  a  month  furnishes  enough  variety  to  keei)  up 
the  interest.  It  enables  teacher  or  principal  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  pupils.  It  offers  op- 
portunity for  learning  individual  ambitions  and 
hopes.  It  establishes  a  confidence  in  the  'powers 
that  be,'  and  does  away  with  that  awful  barrier 
that  so  often  exists  between  priuciiJal  and  pupils." 

Miss  Miriam  McFadyen  of  the  Greenville  Train- 
ing School,  and  Miss  Ruth  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Prac- 
tice School  at  the  State  College  for  Women,  in 
Greensboro,  have  contributed  a  good  deal  of  very 
helpful  material  for  the  Manual,  and  Miss  Annie 
Workman,  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  School,  is,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  teachers,  preparing  plans  and 
projects  for  the  work.  These  ladies  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Among  other  coutril)utors 
are :  Mrs.  G.  Ward,  of  Jacksonville,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Mary 
Rudisill,  of  Iron  Station,  N.  C,  and  Miss  Mattie 
Hemphill  and  Miss  Mai-garet  Marley,  of  the  China 
Grove  School. 

Should  other  teachers  in  the  State  be  using  meth- 
ods of  training  for  citizenship  in  their  schools,  and 
all  are  doing  so,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  greatly  appreci- 
ate it  if  they  would  send  her  an  account  of  their 
work  in  this  line. 

Simple  and  practical  ideas  and  projects  are  what 
is  wanted  for  the  manual,  that  the  little  book  may 
be  of  real,  practical  help  to  teachers  in  training  to 
become  healthy,  helpful  boys  and  girls  who  will  grow 
into  healthy  and  helpful  men  and  women. 


THRIFT  PLANS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SEASON 

By  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  Educational  Director,  Govern meut  Savings   Organization,   Fiftli   Federal   Reserve  Dis- 
trict, Richmond,  Va. 


"Last  summer  I  had  a  third  of  a  hog.  I  got  ten 
dollars  for  it." 

"I    earned    money    through    the    summer    to    buy 

Thrift  Stamps." 

"Next  summer  I  am  going  to  have  more  money. 
Every  boy  and  giri  should  save  for  Uncle  Sam." 

"Altogether  I  earned  and  saved  $8.50  last  sum- 
mer, and  bought  two  Savings  Stamps  and  it  made 
me  President  of  the  Busy  Bee  Thrift  Society  when 
school  opened." 

These  and  similar  extracts  from  the  opinions  of 
school  children  on  the  government  savings  program 
during  the  summer  of  1920  indicate  that  a  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  increased  savings  activities  in 
the  vacation  now  almost  at  hand.  In  the  States  of 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  where  the  effort 
to  continue  the  work  of  teacliing  and  practicing 
thrift  through  the  long  summer  months  was  made 
last  year,  results  were  decidedly  encouraging. 

As  a  banner  instance  of  the  efifect  of  this  program 
may  be  cited  the  achievement  of  the  school  savings 
club  members  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  who  earned 
$42,000  during  their  vacation  by  putting  into  vigor- 
ous practice  the  principles  of  earning  and  saving 
previously  learned.     This  amount  was  made  by  the 


boys  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
in  the  high  school,  who  saved  more  than  half  of 
their  earnings,  or  a  sum  in  excess  of  $21,000. 

This  year  again  effort  is  being  made  to  strengthen 
the  savings  habit  by  not  allowing  it  to  lapse  with 
lessons.  Distribution  of  thrift  banks,  suggestions 
for  occasional  meetings  of  savings  societies  in  vaca- 
tion time,  and  an  essay  contest  telling  of  ways  in 
which  contestants  made  money  to  fill  their  banks, 
were  the  chief  means  of  keeping  interest  alive  last 
year,  and  this  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  newly  or- 
ganized Uncle  Sam'si  Army  of  Savers  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  a  novel  way.  Plans  for  this  army, 
recently  completed  by  the  Govei-nment  Savings  Or- 
ganization of  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
were  announced!  through  the  medium  of  an  art  pos- 
ter displayed  in  the  schools  and  postoffices.  The 
fact  that  a  greater  number  of  officers'  buttons — 
indicative  of  thrift  and  savings — have  already  been 
awarded  is  evidence  of  the  popularity  and  real  value 
of  the  plan  among  the  children. 

Uncle  Sam's  Army  of  Savers  is  being  encouraged 
to  march  with  definite  objectives — accumulation  of 
funds  for  such  purpose,  for  instance,  as  a  college 
education.     Parents,   teachers,   women's   clubs.   Ro- 
tary clubs  and  other  organizations  have  been  asked 
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to  co-operate  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  these  col- 
lege funds,  and  a  number  of  school  have  held  special 
"college  days"  to  call  to  the  attention  of  their  pu- 
pils the  value  of  higher  education,  and  the,  help 
which  regular  investment  in  interest-bearing  govern- 
ment securities  provides  toward  such  an  end. 

One  small  boy,  a  pupil  in  the  sixth  grade  of  a  one- 
room  school  in  North  Carolina,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  has  already  stai'ted.     He  wrote :  . 

I  have  a  very  pretty  hen, 

And  she  is  very  thrifty. 
She  laid  a  nest  plumb  full  of  eggs 

Which   counted    number    fifty. 

I  took  these  eggs  with  me  to  town, 

To  sell  them  at  the  market, 
"Sixty  cents  a  dozen,  sir,"  '  • 

Is  what  I  put  in  my  pocket. 

The  grocer  handed  me  a  check 

And  oh,   I   was   so  proud, 
I  took  it  over  to  the  bank 

And  cashed  it  there  before  the  crowd. 


I  ran  then  to  the  postoffice. 

And  purchased  Thrift  Stamps,  eight, 
I'm  going  to  college  as  sure  as  shot, 
Just  watch  out  for;  the  date. 

Another  "College  Day"  will  be  held  in  May,  and 
it  is  proposed  at  that  time  to  give  lively  impetus  to 
the  work  for  the  whole  summer. 

Thrift  education  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  based  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  such  teaching  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
when  childhood  habits  grow  up,  and  its  cumulative 
effect  on  the  nation  may  be  a  lasting  blessing.  Just 
as  the  children  have  carried  home  from  the  public 
schools  the  iuflueucfe  of  their  lessons  in  health,  civics, 
domestic  science  and  other  modern  subjects,  so  they 
will  carry  through  life  their  training  in  thrift  and 
its  influence,  to  be  reflected  in  the  financial  stability 
of  the  nation  in  future  years. 


No  issues  of  North   Carolina  Education  are 

published  for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and 
August. 


POINTS  OF  DEPARTURE  IN  COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

By  Wm.  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Last  month  we  considered  that  part  of  the  sug- 
gested work  for  the  eighth  grade  which  deals  with 
vocational  civics.  We  saw  that  it  is  a  useful  pre- 
paration for  citizenship  to  understand  the  functions 
of  the  various  occupations  both  because  each  person 
must  select  a  vocation  for  himself  and  because  he  is 
constantly  served  by  his  fellows  who  follow  other 
vocations.  But  a  larger  part  of  the  time  in  the  sug- 
gested work  for  the  eighth  grade  is  occupied  with 
community  civics j 

There  are  more  textbooks  available  for  use  on 
community  civics  than  on  vocational  civics,  and  new 
ones  are  coming  from  the  presses  every  few  weeks. 
Nevertheless,  the  course  is  not  yet  so  completely 
conventionalized  as  are  the  courses  in  history  for 
the  other  grades  and  the  course  in  government  for 
the  eleventh.  It  will  be  unwise  if  they  ever  are  made 
entirely  uniform  for  a  large  area  of  territory,  for 
any  course  in  community  civics  worthy  of  the  name 
must  concern  itself  largely  with  the  type  of  com- 
munity in  which  the  pupils  live,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive illustrative  material  will  naturally  be  drawn 
from  actual  happenings  and  conditions  in  that  com- 
munity. 

A  majority  of  the  books  published  so  far,  in  or- 
der to  begin  the  subject  with  something  near  to  the 
pupil  in  time  and  place,  take  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture the  home  or  the  school.  Several  that  I  have 
examined  precede  the  consideration  of  the  home 
or  school  with  an  attempt  to  depict  the  problems 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  community  where 
one  has  not  hitherto  existed. 

All  of  these  introductions  give  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  involved  in  the  problem,  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them  contain  the  solution.  Nor  do  I 
profess  to  have  a  satisfactory  solution  to  suggest. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  same  point  of  departure 
ought  to  be  used  in  any  two  successive  years,  and  I 
doubt  still  more  whether  the  same  thing  would  oc- 
curr  to  two  different  teachers  in  the  same  commu- 
nity or  to  the  same  teacher  in  different  communi- 
ties. 


The  imaginary  community  is  too  artificial  and 
calls  for  abilities  of  imagination  and  reasoning  not 
usually  possessed  by  pupils  at  the  beginning  of 
their  career  in  the  high  school.  The  home  and  the 
school  are  both  familiar  enough  and  are  near  at 
hand.  In  fact,  the  daily  presence  of  the  pupils  in 
these  organizations  tends  to  make  them  regard  the 
relationships  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  find  it  as  easy  in  the  outset 
to  think  of  these  relationships  objectively  as  social 
institutions  as  they  might  find  it  in  the  case  of  oth- 
ers with  which  they  are  not  so  familiar. 

Moreover,  pupils  in  public  schools  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  diversity  of  family  life,  and  a  thoughtless 
teacher  is  in  danger  of  arousing  embarrassing  ques- 
tions in  a  majority  of  communities  unless  the  in- 
troductory chapters  in  these  books  are  used  with 
diplomacy.  The  teacher  and  the  book  may  have 
the  more  wholesome  view  of  the  relations  of  chil 
dren  with  their  parents,  but  if  they  inculcate  these 
views  in  the  children  of  parents  with  a  different 
view  there  is  danger  that  trouble  will  ensue. 

The  home  is  a  very  fundamental  institution  in  our 
society  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration  in 
any  comprehensive  social  study.  It  is  an  important 
function  of  the  educational  process  to  conserve  all 
that  is  vital  in  home  life.  One  denies  none  of  this 
in  Questioning  whether  the  home  is  the  wisest  point 
from  which  to  begin  the  study  of  community  organ- 
ization. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  school  will  serve  much 
better  than  the  home  for  a  starting  point.  Yet  I 
have  on  my  desk  as  I  write  a  book  that  has  just 
come  from  the'  press  of  one  of  our  largest  publishers 
in  which  the  third  chapter,  entitled  "Education", 
contains  such  topics  titles  as  "Government  and 
Earlv  Schools",  "Early  Teachers",  "Discipline  in 
Early  Schools",  "The  School  Unit",  "Corporation 
Schools",  and  the  like,  concluding  with  the  ine- 
vitable paragraph  on  "Americanization." 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  educational  ma- 
chaniery  is  not  a  suitable  topic  for  consideration  in 
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a  book  on  community  civics ;  I  merely  doubt  whether 
it  is  the  best  point  of  departure  fro^  which  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  to  immature  minds. ' 

If  a  course  in  this  subject  is  to  serve  a  concretely 
useful  purpose  it  ought  to  leave  the  pupils  with  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  membership  in  an  organ- 
ized community  and  with  an  emphasized  sense  of 
their  obligations  to  their  fellow  members  in  the  or- 
jranization.  Once  establish  these  two  facts  as  in- 
escapable principles,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  develop 
an  interest  in  the  machinery  which  ministers  to 
the  community  life. 

The  best  point  of  departure  for  a  course  of  this 
sort  is  that  incident  or  condition  which  will  most 
readily  make  these  principles  clear.  Such  incidents 
and  conditions  are  ever  present  in  one  form  or  an- 
other in  all  communities  at  all  times.  The  teacher 
has  merely  to  look  about  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  class. 

For  example,  it  chances  that  this  year  one  of  my 
neisrhhors  spent  considerable  labor  and  money  in  an 
effort  to  seed  in  grass  the  parking  between  the  side- 
walk and  driveway  of  the  street  in  front  of  his 
house.  He  is  seeking  thereby  at  his  own  expense 
to  beautify  property  that  belongs  to  the  commu- 
nity for  the  pleasure  of  himself  and  of  all  passers- 
bv.  He  ouscht  to  be  able  to  anticipate  gratitude 
from  his  felloAv-citizens.  Instead,  thoughtless  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  seemed  to  take  a  pleas- 
ure in  walking  in  and  otherwise  marring  the  plot 
so  that  the  ffrass  could  not  grow  evenly.  When  he 
drove  iron  pipes  along  the  walk  to  call  attention  to 
the  damasre  that  had  been  done,  passers-by  seemed 
to  resent  them  and  pulled  them  up,  proceeding  with 
the  warfare  on  the  youngr  grass. 

Now  here  is  a  simple  fact  which  involves  the  es- 
sential principles  of  community  life :  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  and  of  subordinating  individual 
whims  to  the  common  welfare.  Similar  incidents 
are  discoverable  in  most  communities  and  enable 
the  teacher  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  value 
of  thouffhtfulness  while  introducing  the  study  of 
the  fundamental  things  in  community  life. 

An  epidemic  of  contasfious  or  infectious  disease 
would  serve  as  well  to  illustrate  the  same  principles. 
Likewise  sometimes  do  less  important  matters,  such, 
for  example,  as  thinars  many  persons  experience  in 
a  small  town  when  they  trv  to  ^row  early  flowers. 
A  few  davs  asro  T  had  several  dozen  hvacinths  fforw- 
ins  on  my  lawn  in  full  view  of  all  who  passed  that 
wav.  In  company  with  many  others  T  enjoyed  look- 
ino'  at  them  for  several  days,  and  then  some  thousrht- 
Ipss  person  who  had  no  sense  of  community  obliga- 
tion nlucked  them  to  satisfv  his  own  whim  for  a 
fpiT-  hours.  AfterwRrd  they  were  useless  to  him 
and  to  pvpi-ybody  else.  The  whole  community  was 
wrouffed. 

Mv  point  is  that  community  civics  can  probablv 
lipst  he  introduced  bv  some  such  simnle  facts  famil- 
iar in  the  exnerience  of  the  pupils  that  involve  the 
nvinpinlpR  of  co-operation  in  communitv  life.  There- 
nftpr  the  oro-auized  machinerv  of  communitv  life 
ina%-  lie  studipd  as  the  textbooks  provide  or  as  the 
teacher  may  decide. 


"Rxtvavao'ancp  rots  character:  train  vouth  away 
from  it.  On  thp  othpr  hand,  the  habit  of  savins: 
monev.  while  it  stiffens  the  will,  also  brisrhtens  the 
energies.  If  you  would  be  sure  that  vou  are  begin- 
ning right,  begin  to  save. — ^Theodore  Roosevelt. 


VARIETY  IN  LITERARY  SOCIETY  PROGRAMS. 

By  Pearl  Hatcher,  Teacher  of  French  in  Summerfleld 
High  School. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  "variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,"  and  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  life  of  a  high- 
school  literary  society.  It  has  been  my  experience 
for  the  past  two  years  to  be  connected  with  a  some- 
what small  hiffh  school.  The  school  had  a  literary 
society,  which  met  every  two  weeks  and  carried  out 
some  sort  of  program.  But,  regretfiil  to  say,  the 
same  sort  of  program  was  repeated  time  after  time, 
until  it  became  so  monotonous  and  matter-of-fact 
that  the  students  apparently  lost  all  interest  in  the 
society  and  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  its  literary 
value  in  the  least.  Some  made  excuses  to  be  absent 
from  the  meeting,  while  others  preferred  to  pay  a 
fine  rather  than  perform  their  assigned  parts  on  the 
program.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  general 
spirit  of  di.sinterestedness.  The  question  of  lack  of 
interest  came  up  from  time  to  time,  but  no  solution 
seemed  to  be  at  hand. 

This  year  we  found  ourselves  drifting  into  the 
same  rut.  But  one  day  the  program  committee  de- 
termined to  change  the  routine  of  things.  Then, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  they  began  to  carry  out 
their  scheme.  First,  the  society  was  divided  into 
groups,  each  consisting  of  ten  students.  Each  group 
was  to  have  charge  of  a  program  in  society  in  rota- 
tion. In  this  way  no  one  was  overworked,  while 
CA^ery  one  had  an  equal  chance  to  show  his  literary 
capabilities. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  a  variety  in  the  pro- 
grams themselves.  This  was  most  carefully  and  ear- 
nestly worked  out.  Instead  of  planning  for  one 
meeting  ahead,  as  formerlv,  the  committee  now 
planned  for  weeks  ahead.  Programs  were  outlined 
and  submitted  to  the  groups  which  were  to  Avork 
out  the  details.  In  the  place  of  the  old  routine  of 
recitation,  debate,  reading,  current  events,  local 
news,  jokes,  etc.,  dramatics,  debates,  discussion  of 
A'arious  problems  relating  to  the  high  school  and  to 
life  in  the  community,  literary  study  of  American 
writers,  etc.,  were  substituted. 

For  instance,  as  Thanksgiving  was  near  at  hand, 
the  special  program  for  that  day  was  of  a  dramatic 
nature.  One  of  the  pupils  in  the  group  which  was 
to  giA'e  the  program,  possessing  a  wonderful  gift  of 
originality,  dramatized  the  First  Thanksgiving.  This 
was  presented  by  the  group  so  Avell  that  all  who  Avit- 
nessed  it  got  a  new  Ansion  of  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  Thanksgiving.  Likewise,  other  programs  haA^e 
been  as  effectively  carried  out.  while  we  are  hoping 
for  still  greater  things  in  the  future. 

As  a  further  solution  of  the  problem,  it  Avas  sug- 
gested that  a  debating  club  should  be  organized 
among  the  English  classes,  Avliich  should  meet  each 
Friday  morning,  instead  of  the  usual  English  classes. 
This  club  Avas  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  boys  and  girls,  not  only  in  formal  argument  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  principles  of  debating, 
but  to  enable  them  to  cope  Avith  situations  in  the 
right  way  and  to  meet  them  AAnth  open-mindedness. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Avhole  society  has  taken  on  new  life.  A  spirit  of 
co-operation  has  been  developed,  through  Avhich  all 
of  the  students  seem  to  be  pulling  together  for  their 
common  good.  Needless  to  say,  the  treasurer  is  no 
longer  concerned  over  the  collection  of  fines  for  fail- 
ure to  perform  duty.  Truly,  "where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way."  '  ' 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  PLACE  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Illinois  State    Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois. 


The  reader  of  current  news  is  confronted  at  every 
turn  with  names,  of  places  familiar  and  unfamiliar. 
The  pages  of  a  single  issue  of  a  metropolitan  news- 
papei'  may  contain  the  names  of  hundreds  of  places. 
The  reader  gets  more  from  liis  reading  of  news  items 
if  he  is  able  to  visualize  accurately  the  places  men- 
■tioned  in  their  map  relations  and  in  their  actual 
earth  positions  with  reference  to  his  home  and  to 
each  other. 

Importance  to  the  Pupil  of  Knowing  Places. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  geography  in 
the  e'ementar.y  school  to  make  sure  that  pupils  de- 
velop the  ability  to  locate  places  by  use  of  maps  of 
the  text-book,  atlas,  and  wall  maps.  The  teaching 
of  mere  location,  as  such,  is  not  vital  geography,  but 
to  omit  definite  instruction  on  the  location  of  places 
through  interesting  and  valuable  exercises  is  to  fail 
in  developing  properly  a  geographic  sense  of  place 
relationships.  The  pupil  should  leave  the  geography 
work  of  the  elementary  school  capable  of  locating 
definitely  and  aecui-ately  a  goodly  number  of  im- 
portant geographical  places  in  each  continent,  a 
larger  number  in  United  States  and  Europe  than 
in  other  regions.  He  should  be  able  to  locate  all 
unfamiliar  places  named  in  current  news  fairly  well 
with  reference  to  some  important  place  learned  in 
his  school  work.  He  should  have  developed  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  use  an  atlas  intelligently  in 
finding  on  the  map  tlie  places  whose  location  lie 
wishes  to  know. 

A  knowledge  of  place  is  as  essential  in  the  study 
of  geography  as  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication 
,  table  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  A  bare  multipli- 
cation table  and  a  mere  list  of  places  are  both  of 
little*  value  when  standing  alone.  In  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  teacher  both  may  be  made  alive  by  enabling 
the  pupils  to  test  their  own  ability  to  do  things  not 
set  down  in  books. 

If  the  place  map  is  used  merely  to  identify  and  to 
name  indicated  'places,  the  exercise  becomes  as  dry 
and  as  meaningless  as  a  study  of  the  bare  figures  of 
the  multiplication  table.  If,  however,  the  places  are 
made  to  appear  in  their  geographic  significance,  the 
place  map  may  be  as  useful  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy as  the  multiplication  table  is  in  mathematical 
calculations  in  every-day  life. 

A  Method  of  Teaching-  Place  Names. 

The  mere  naming  of  places  on  a  map  does  not  go 
far  in  the  teaching  of  place  geography.  Unless  the 
name  of  the  place  is  associated  with"  worth-while  in- 
formation concerning  the  place,  there  is  little  need 
or  value  in  teaching  the  name  at  all.  If  a  close  re- 
lationship is  emphasized  among  the  name,  location, 
and  geographic  facts  of  a  place,  the  study  becomes 
valuable.  .By  strong  and  definite  association,  the 
name,  the  location,  and  the  importance  of  the  place 
are  all  learned  more  efi'ectively  than  otherwise.  In 
the  teaching  of  geography  through  journey  lessons, 
industrial  topics,  or  from'  a  topical  outline,  due  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  vigorous  thinking  of 
geographic  relationships  of  places  to  the  basis  for 
remembering  them  distinctly  and  correctly. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  problem  of  teaching 
some  85  place  names    in  South  America.    Let  these 


85  place  names  include  15  coast  features,  30  cities, 
20  rivers,  1  lake,  and  5  mountains. 

Tlie  method  described  below  was  used  with  nor- 
mal-school students,  but  can  be  followed  with  slight 
modification  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  assigned  the  task 
of  planning  a  .journey  from  their  home  to  South 
America,  with  travels  in  the  continent  to  reach  or 
pass  near  each  of  the  85  places.  The  85  names  were 
written  in  the  order  in  which  the  places  were  to  be 
visited.  Some  time  was  used  in  searching  the  text- 
book, geographical  readers,  and  other  reference  ma- 
terial for  two  or  three  important  geographic  facts 
about  each  place.  These  facts  were  indicated  in 
brief  notes  under  each  of  the  85  names.  Following 
this  preliminary  work,  three  lessons  were  devoted 
to  the  writing  of  an  essay  describing  briefly  the 
route  followed  from  home  to  South  America,  the 
journey  through  the  continent,  and  the  return  jour- 
ney. These  essays  were  read  in  class  from  day  to 
day  as  the  work  was  being  developed. 

The  results  can  best  be  shown  by  quotations  from 
one  of  the  essays: 

"Leaving  Normal,  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  we  reached  Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Here 
we  took  a  steamer  for  South  America.  We  sailed 
for  a  hundred  miles  down  the  Mississippi,  then 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Yucatan 
Channel  into  the  Carribean  Sea.  The  Carribean  is  a 
warm  sea  of  indescribable  blue,  upon  which  strange 
plants  float,  and  through  which  strange  fish  swim. 
We  landed  at  Barranquilla,  an  important  seaport  on 
the  coast  of  Colombia,  on  the  main  branch  of  the 
Magdalena  Eiver.  The  white  inhabitants  of  Colom- 
bia are  of  Spanish  descent  and  speak  the  Spanish 
language. 

"We  went  from  here  to  Ecuador,  a  country  which 
stretches  across  the  Andes.  Ecuador  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts — the  lowlands  along  the  Pacific,  the 
mountains  and  the  plateaus  in  the  center,  and  the 
lowlands  east  of  the  mountains.  Quito,  the  capital, 
is  on  a  plateau  in  the  interior.  Although  on  the 
equator.  Quito,  because  of  its  altitude,  has  a  delight- 
ful climate,  resembling  that  of  perpetual  spring." 

Results  Summarized. 

In  this  quotation  the  student  has  used  the  names 
of  six  of  the  85  places  indicated  on*  the  map.  These 
are  Carribean  Sea,  Barranquilla,  Magdalena  River, 
Colombia.  Ecuador,  and  Quito.  The  essay  was  con- 
tinued until  all  of  the  85  places  were  used  and  the 
return  journey  completed  by  way  of  the  Atlantic, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 

This  study  required : 

1.  The  planning  of  a  definite  route  of  travel,  cov- 
ering a  total  of  many  thousands  of  miles. 

2.  The  writing  and  also  the  pronunciation  of  85 
names  of  importance  in  the  geography  of  South 
America. 

3.  The  independent  and  intelligent  use  of  text- 
books, geographical  readers,  and  other  sources  as 
reference  books  to  accomplish  a  definite  piece  of 
work  outside  of  text-book  routine. 

4.  Careful  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  English 
in  the  writing  of  an  essay  of  1,500  to  2,500  words. 
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5.  The  visualization  of  the  journey  more  definitely 
than  if  the  student  had  read  a  similar  description 
prepared  by  some  one  else.  ' 

6.  The  thinkinpr  of  the  oontinent  as  a  unit,  with  its 
related  countries,  physical  features,  and  cities. 

The  writer  has  had  hundreds  of  students  in  nor- 
mal school  and  in  the  elementary  school  carry  out 
exercises  similar  to  the  one  here  indicated.  The 
work  has  been  accomplished  with  the  interest  of  a 
popular  game.  Essays  of  real  g:eoarraphic  merit  have 
been  produced.  The  old,  mechanical,  memoriter 
drudgery  of  place  geography  disappeared  with  the 
introduction  of  the  journey  essay.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  experience  may  be  suggestive  to  others. 

TESTS  OP  GEOGRAPHIC  TEACHING. 

By  C.  E.  Marston,  Principal  of  Allen  School,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  and  Instructor  in  Geography.  George  Peabody 

College  Summer  School,  1919. 

The  effort  to  standardize  geography  and  test  the 
efficiency  of  its  teaching  can  only  succeed  in  a  lim- 
ited Avay.  Geography  answers  the  questions,  What? 
Where?  and  Why?"  In  the  popular  mind,  where 
(location)  is  geography.  The  exactness  with  which 
place  questions  can  be  answered  and  graded  ex- 
plains their  large  use  in  teachers'  examinations. 
Tests  demand  the  ability  to  name  the  States  on  a 
blank  map  and  locate  about  thirty  cities  in  a  very 
limited  time.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  do  this, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  do  much  more.  He  must 
know  the  location  of  physical  areas,  climatic  areas, 
trade  routes,  density  of  population,  and  be  able  to 
explain  the  cause  and  influence  of  each.  Through 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  what  of  geography  he 
must  be  able  to  give  rich  descriptions  of  such  regions 
and,  more  essential  still,  by  knowing  the  why,  he 
must  explain  the  relations  such  area^  bear  to  man's 
needs. 

Geography  is  more  than  simple  drill  on  maps.  Its 
more  important  phases  are  I'ational.  It  is  probably 
true  we  need  a  better  knowledge  of  place  geography, 
but  it  should  be  studied  as  related  to  man's  needs  if 
the  pupil  is  to, retain  it.  Just  here  is  the  danger  of 
the  standardized  test  being  made  the  end  of  geo- 
graphic teaching.  Too  much  time  is  consumed  on  a 
low  ideal  of  accomplishment.  The  big  aim  of  geog- 
raphy is  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
environment.  The  knowledge  of  greatest  worth  is 
made  up  of  generalizations  which  explain  the  basis 
of  occupations,  reasons  for  growth  of  cities,  nature 
of  climate,  etc.  Such  problems  as:  Why  is  Belgium 
densely  populated?  Why  does  New  England  engage 
in  manufacturing?  Why  is  the  sugar  beet  grown 
extensively  in  Europe?  Why  is  California  the  great- 
est fruit  State?  Why  can  the  United  States  compete 
with  China  in  rice,  but  not  in  tea?  The  rapid  growth 
of  any  city  is  such  a  geographic  problem. 

The  author  is  not  opposed  to  ed^icational  tests, 
but  their  use  in  geography  is  very  limited.  Better 
judge  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  by  her  training, 
for  this  will  readily  manifest  itself  in  her  own  in- 
terest and  in  that  of  her  class. 


it  was  the  secret  of  the  monks,  who  veiled  their 
knowledge  in  allegorical  writings,  and  then  hid  the 
manuscripts.  In  later  times  it  became  the  property 
of  alert  and  far-seeing  men,  who,  by  their  discov- 
ei'ies  and  inventions,  applied  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  world's  benefit,  but  at  much  profit  to 
themselves,  few  having  the  inclination  to  pass  their 
information  on  to  others. 

The  markedly  unequal  distribution  of  any  posses- 
sion, whether  of  wealth,  land,  education,  or  religion, 
is  not  good  for  society.  And  when  we  learn  that  in 
this  good  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  a  certain  community  in  Tennessee  has 
driven  out  a  teacher  because  he  taught  that  the 
world  was  round  and  rotated  on  its  axis,  it  is  not 
comfortable  to  know  that  the  onward  march  of 
science  is  leaving  some  stragglers  so  far  behind. 

Many  schools  are  adoptins  the  plan  of  giving  in- 
struction in  science  earlier,  in  order  that  more  chil- 
dren may  be  reached.  To  do  this,  the  courses  in 
science  must  be  simplified  :  and  in  the  last  five  years 
a  new  arrangement,  called  a'eneral  science,  has  been 
adopted  by  thousands  of  schools.  General  science 
consists  of  topics  well  organized,  b\it  gathered  from 
all  the  sciences  —  astronomy,  agriculture,  botany, 
chemistry,  geology,  home  economics,  meteorology, 
physics,  physiologv  and'  hvQ-iene.  zoology,  and  many 
other  sources  of  information  which  may  appeal  to 
an  author  as  worth  while.  There  are  now  twenty 
text-books  in  general  science,  a  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  problems,  and  many  bulletins  on 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  new  subject.  The  feel- 
ing underlyincr  the  whole  course  is  that  no  child 
should  reach  the  age  of  13  or  14  years  and  not  know 
at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mother  Na- 
ture's laws. 


AMENDED  ELECTION  LAWS  DO  NOT  AF- 
FECT SPECIAL  TAX  ELECTIONS. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  informed  by  the 
Attorney  General  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1921  made  no  changes  in  the 
election  laws  which  affect  the  procedure  in 
special  tax  or  special  bond  elections.  However, 
the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  at  the 
general  election  fixes  the  requirement  of  an 
elector  at  one  year's  residence  in  the  State,  and 
four  months  in  the  precinct  in  which  he  votes, 
and  removes  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  the  poll  tax  be  paid  in  order  to  render  one 
eligible  to  vote. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OP  SCIENCE. 

By  H.  A.  Webb,  Department  of  Chemistry,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers. 

The  knowledge  of  science  ought  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic privilege,  available  alike  to  all  people.  Science 
has  not  ahvays  been  democratic.  In  the  Middle  Ages 


The  one  act  of  the  1921  General  Assembly  a  fleet- 
ing the  New  Hanover  county  schools  in  which  the 
State  may  be  interested  is  the  teachers'  pension  act. 
It  provides  for  the  retirement,  upon  request  and 
with  a  pension  for  life,  of  any  teacher  who  has 
served  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Hanover.  The  amount  of  the  annual  pension 
is  half  the  average  annual  salary  received  by  the 
teacher  for  the  five  years  preceding  retirement. 

In  the  liscretion  of  the  Board  of  Education  any 
teacher  may  be  retired  for  disability,  after  twenty 
years  of  service,  upon  the  same  terms. 

The  legislature  also  authorized  an  election  to  be 
held  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  county  will  issue 
bonds  for  amount  not  to  exceed  a  million  dollars 
for  school  buildings. 
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No   issues   of  North   Carolina   Education   are 

published  for  the  vocation  months  of  July  and 
August. 


The  June  number  of  North  ^Carolina  Educa- 
tion may  be  expected  the  first  week  in  that 
month.  The  next  number  after  that  will  be  the 
September  number. 


Matter  intended  for  publication  in  the  June 
number  of  North  Carolina  Education  should 
reach  the  publisher  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
certainly  by  May  20. 


County  commencements,  with  their  high 
notes  of  educational  progress,  are  breaking  out 
all  over  the  State  as  thick  as  measles.  The 
thing  is  catching,  but  let's  not  quarantine 
against  it  yet! 


A  dispatch  says  that  there  were  141  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  County  Superintendent 
of  Carteret  County  to  which  Mr.  M.  L.  Wright 
was  recently  elected.  No  shortage  of  county 
superintendents  implied  here! 


There  should  be  no  trucii  in  the  war  upon 
illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  until  all  the  peo- 
ple and  all  their  children  of  sufficient  age  can 
read  and  write.  Within  what  close  prison 
walls  do  they  dwell  who  can  not  read,  what  a 
vast  outdoors  lies  open  to  those  who  can ! 


Forget  about  that  State  Educational  Survey, 
if  you  will,  but  remember  that  among  the  big 
questions  with  us  yet  is  this:  Is  illiteracy  de- 
clining in  North  Carolina?     The  facts  which 


back  up  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  question 
are  things  that  will  count  mightily  in  measur- 
ing State's  real  educational  progress  in  the  next 
few  years. 


Tn  the  few  days  during  which  the  publication  of 
this  issue  of  North  C.\rouna  Education  is  delayed 
by  the  printers'  strike  in  Raleigh,  elections  for  the 
school  bond  issues  continue  to  go  on ;  Canton,  "Wades- 
horo  and  "Wilson,  and  perhaps  other  units  that  escaped 
notice,  have  recently  fallen  into  line  by  voting  bond 
issues  for  school  improvements. 


County  commencement  day  in  Surrv  (April 
24)  had  a  big  feature,  full  of  meaning,  in  a 
free-for-all  educational  conference.  It  is  said 
that  hundreds  of  committeemen  and  patrons 
participated.  A  plan  for  consolidating  the 
present  99  schools  of  the  county  into  37  bigger 
and  better  ones  met  with  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment. And  then  from  each  of  the  fourteen 
townships  was  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
"a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  and  a  woman,"  to 
assist  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  put- 
ting the  program  through.  The  37  new  build- 
ings are  to  cost,  on  an  average,  $10,000  each, 
and  the  money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  bond  issue 
to  be  voted  by  the  people  of  the  county.  Well, 
just  watch  it  all  happen ;  if  the  Republicans, 
the  Democrats,  and  the  women  up  Surry  way 
are  for  a  thing,  that  just  about  settles  it. 


DR.  LAPRADE'S  ARTICLE  ON  TEACHING 
HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Teachers  of  history  and  civics  who  have  read 
the  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Laprade, 
which  began  in  North  Carolina  Education  last 
September  cannot  have  failed  to  find  in  them 
valuable  suggestions  of  new  views  of  their  work 
or  not  unacceptable  confirmation  of  views  al- 
ready held  and  practically  applied.  In  this 
number,  points  of  departure  in  community 
civics  furnish  the  topic  for  discussion,  while  in 
the  June  issue  Dr.  Laprade  will  devote  the 
ninth  and  concluding  article  of  the  present 
series  to  "History  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Grades."  No  thoughtful  teacher  of  high  school 
history  will  wish  to  miss  this  discussion,  even 
if  it  should  be  a  little  after  school  season  when 
it  appears. 
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It  is  hoped  to  begin  next  fall  another  series 
of  monthly  articles  by  Dr.  I^aprade  dealing 
with  the  more  concrete  phases  of  the  subject, 
for  which  the  present  series  has  done  much  to 
clear  the  way. 


DELAYED  BY  THE  PRINTERS'  STRIKE. 

This  May  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 
was  scheduled  to  be  mailed  Friday,  April  29.  When 
that  date  arrived  not  quite  all  the  type  had  been  set, 
and  at  noon  the  following  day  the  printers  in  the  of- 
fice which  had  been  printing  it  ceased  work  and  have 
not  since  returned. 

The  printers  had  been  working  on  a  basis  of  48 
hours  a  week  and  demanded  a  week  of  44  hours.  This 
the  employers  declined  to  grant,  with  the  result  that 
the  publisher  ofNoRTH  Carolina  Education  had  to 
have  the  work  on  this  issue  completed  elsewhere. 

Fortunately,  the  Burlington  Printing  Company,  of 
Burlington,  N.  C,  kindly  agreed  to  take  care  of  us. 
This  house,  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Pate, 
prints  The  Christian  Sun,  a  paper  of  similar  form  to 
that  of  North  Carolina  Education,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  readjustment  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, was  able  to  print  this  number  promptly  after 
receiving  the  material  by  freight  and  express  from 
Raleigh.  To  Mr.  Pate,  to  Rev.  C.  B.  Riddle,  the 
editor  of  The  Christian  Sun,  and  to  the  entire  clerical 
and  office  force  of  both  enterprises,  the  publisher,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  of  the  great  teaching  profession 
which  he  serves,  makes  this  public  expression  of  sin- 
cere thanks  due  for  their  courtesy  and  neighborliness. 


MR.  S.  B.  UNDERWOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  RALEIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  delay  in  this  issue  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion occasioned  by  the  printers'  strike  in  Raleiprh 
makes  possible  in  this  number  the  agreeaMe  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood's  aecey^lauce  of  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Raleigh  Public  Srhools.  His 
acceptance  of  the  position  was  signified  May  5,  after 
a  lengthy  conference  with  the  full  school  committee  of 
Raleigh  township.  The  contract  of  engagement  covers 
a  term  of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  .$.5,500  a  year. 
Formerly  the  salary  was  $4,200,  and  the  term  one  year. 

Of  Mr.  Underwood's  past  achievements  tho  readers 
of  North  Carolina  Education  do  not  need  to  be  told. 
As  headmaster  of  Trinity  Park  and  Professor  in  Trin- 
ity College,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Hertford  county 
schools,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Kinston  schools,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Pitt  county  schools,  from  which 
field  he  comes  to  Raleigh,  and  as  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  he  is  widely 
known  to  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State. 


The  coming  of  Mr.  Underwood  to  Raleigh  occasions 
no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  among  those  who  know 
his  capacity  and  worth.  Back  of  all  his  training,  his 
experience,  and  his  achievement  stand  the  better 
things  of  his  fine  personality  and  the  sturdy  common 
sense  which  justify  the  confidence  and  attract  the 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  is  associated.  He  is  a 
strong  man  who  likes  to  work  with  other  people  and 
with  whom  other  people  like  to  work. 

North  Carolina  Education  gives  Mr.  Underwood 
hearty  welcome  to  our  Capital  City  and  its  field  for 
great  service.  W.  F.  M. 


TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  IN  RALEIGH  NO- 
VEMBER 23-25. 

Last  year  under  the  new  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion there  were  enrolled  8,050  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  in  136  local 
branches.  Secretary  A.  T.  Allen  is  enthusia.stic 
in  his  prediction  to  North  Carolina  Education 
that  the  year  1921  will  see  the  Assembly  have 
150  local  units  and  12,000  members. 

Plans  for  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly, 
which  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  November  23  to 
25,  are  already  in  the  making.  Secretary  Allen 
says  that  the  Raleigh  hotels  have  given  a  rea- 
sonable guarantee  that  they  will  take  care  of 
the  people  who  may  attend.  The  Raleigh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  usually  forehanded  in 
good  works  for  visitors  to  the  city,  has  also 
signified  its  intimate  interest  in  the  convention 
by  agreeing  to  provide  accommodations  in  the 
city  in  case  the  crowds  overflow  the  hotels. 

Announcement  has  already  been  published 
in  the  newspapers  that  Rev.  Plato  Durham,  of 
Atlanta,  will  preach  the  sermon.  A  live  gen- 
eral program  of  great  interest  is  being  pre- 
pared by  President  Latham,  while  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  are  likewise  making 
preparations  for  wideawake  departmental 
meetings. 

Reports  already  received  from  many  local 
units  indicate  an  unusual  degree  of  interest, 
said  Mr.  Allen,  especially  in  the  plan  suggested 
by  President  Latham  for  electing  the  Assem- 
bly's officers  at  the  session  in  Raleigh.  Almost 
unanimous  endorsement  is  given  to  his  proposal 
to  hold  a  primary  on  Wednesday  of  the  As- 
sembly at  which  every  duly  accredited  dele- 
gate will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
new  officers. 

You  are  going  to  attend  this  meeting,  are  you 
not? 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS 

Elizabeth  City,  April  8,  voted  by 
a  large  majority  a  school  bond  issue 
of  $400,000. 


Supt.  T.  L.  Sigmon,  of  Burke,  was 
re-elected  April  4  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy  is  closing 
the  year  wtih  an  enrollment  above 
660,  representing  six  states,  sixty-five 
counties  and  Cuba  and  China. 


The  men  and  women  of  Mars  Hill 
school  district  in  Bertie  County,  by 
a  vote  of  87  to  36  recently  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  bonds  for  building 
a  home  for  teachers  and  boarding 
students. 


The  laying  of  brick  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  $4  5,000  high 
school  building  at  Spencer  was  be- 
gun the  first  Monday  in  April.  The 
building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
use  in  September. 


The  Middlesex  (Hoke  County) 
school  district  votes  May  .SI  on  a 
$75,000  bond  issue  for  a  new  build- 
ing, this  to  be  on  the  ten-acre  site 
on  the  highway  and  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Railway  and  in  a  very 
commanding  situation. 


Citizens  of  Rocky  Mount  formally 
celebrated  the  opening  of  their  pub- 
lic library.  April  19.  Credit  for  the 
initiative  in  the  establishment  of  the 
library  belongs  to  the  woman's  club.  It 
is  housed  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building. 


Newbern     recently     two     boys 
convicted      of     -juvenile      delin- 


In 
were 

quency  upon  formal  complaint  made 
by  Mrs.  Leah  Jones  Stevens,  welfare 
worker.  The  father  of  the  boys  was 
fined  twe^nty-five  dollars  in  each  case 
for  evasion  of  the  compulsory  school 
laws. 


The  school  bond  election  of  Gran- 
ite Falls  for  $75,000  carried  April 
20  by  a  ma.iority  of  132  votes  over 
the  registration.  There  were  380 
voters  registered,  with  25fi  votins; 
for  the  bonds,  447  against  the  bonds 
and  77  voters  not  voting.  The  wom- 
en of  Granite  Falls  saved  the  day,  is 
the  way  a  visitor  from  that  place 
put  it  yesterday.  A  special  tax  elec- 
tion was  also  carried  in  the  Dudley 
Shoals  District  for  10  cents  on  prop- 
erty and  30  cents  on  the  poll  for 
school  purposes. 


Of  the  $400,000  issue  of  bonds  re- 
cently voted  by  Elizabeth  City,  the 
graded  school  trustees  are  offering 
for  immediate  sale  $144,000  of  35- 
year  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Plans  for 
expenditure  of  the  remainder  of  the 
issue   have   not   yet   been    completed. 


During  the  month  of  March  the 
Olivia  Raney  Library  had  the  biggest 
circulation  in  its  history,  with  6,008 


books  taken  out  for  home  use.  This 
increase  is  in  some  measure  account- 
ed for  by  the  recent  opening  of  the 
children's  alcove  at  the  library,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  age  limit  of  chil- 
dren permitted  to  take  out  books.  Of 
the  6,008  books  taken  out,  932  were 
non-fiction. 

WANTED— SALESMEN 

To  sell  school  furniture  and  supplies 
on  a  percentage  basis.  Fine  opportu- 
nity for  profitable  vacation  work. 
Write  W.  M.  WELCH  MANUFA.GTUE- 
IXG  COMPANY,  1516  ORLEANS  ST., 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

.        SUMMER  SCHOOL 

aUNE    14  TO  JULY  27 


For:     Teachers,  College  Students,  Law  Students,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 

^^'"ak6  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  preparing  for  the  greatest  Summer  enrolment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (This  department  of  Summer  School  be- 
gins June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks). 

Now  for  a.  great  Summer  School  for  teachers!  Large  faculty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents  and  teachers.  State 
High   School   Inspector   is   in  list  of  faculty  members. 

Courses  approved  by  State  Department  of  Education  for  Primary  Grade  and  High 
School   teachers,    principals,    supervi-sors    and   superintendents. 

Demonstration  School  is  planned. 

Variety  of  cour.ses  for  college  students.  Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teach- 
ers carry  college  credit. 

Courses  for  High  School  students  desiring  to  work  off  entrance  conditions. 

New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Evejjn  Campbell, 
of  Meredith  College,  as  Dean  of  Women. 

Expenses  lowest  possible  consistent  with  service.      Teachers  pay   7\o  tuition. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  write  to 

H.  T.  HUNTER,  Diiector, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


The  Anderson  Arithmetic 

Just  From  Press 

Outstanding  Features: 

I.   Pi'oblem  Content: 

Elementary  number  applied  to  every  day  activities  and  in- 
terests of  children. 
Affords  proper  balance  of  drill  and  reading  problems.  Double 
the  amount  of  drill  of  any  other  series' 

19  20    census    and    other   current    statistics   and    facts    used. 
Last  word  in  business  methods. 

II.   Mathematics: 

Decimal  nature  of  Arabic  number  developed  as  never  before. 
All  processes  checked,  thus  forming  habits  of  accuracy. 
Frequent  speed  tests  based  on  actual  class-room  experiments. 
Never  a  break  in_  the  sequence.      Children  always  prepared 
for  the  next  step. 

III.   Typogiaphy: 

Size   of  type,   type   spacing,   line   spacing  and   paper   unsur- 
passed by  any  textbook  in  any  series. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Historical    Floats   at   Perquimans 
County  Commencement. 

Every  school  in  the  county  was  rep- 
resented at  the  Perquimans  County 
commencement  at  Hertford,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  children  in  the 
parade.  Of  the  twelve  floats  Hert- 
ford furnished  four.  The  first  por- 
trayed the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land 
to  George  Durant  by  Kilcocauen, 
Chief  of  the  Yeopim  Indians  in  1661, 
which  is  the  oldest  deed  on  record 
in  the  county;  the  second  was  entitled 
"George  Fox  Preaching  the  First 
Sermon  in  Perquimans  County;"  the 
third  portrayed  the  operations  of 
the  pirate  "Black  Beard"  and  his 
"Crew;"  the  fourth  was  entitled  "Co- 
lonial Dames,"  typifying  the  origin 
of  the. county's  name  which  is  an  In- 
dian name  and  means  "The  Land  of 
Beautiful  Women." 


WHY  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND  LEADS 

THE  STATE  NORMAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

GREENSBORO.   N.  C. 

17th  April,  1919. 
THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY. 

New  York. 
Gentlemen — 

T  have  your  very  pertinent  letter  of  the 
15th.  Often  in  the  past  as  I  have  read 
your  letters  and  literature.  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question — how  long,  how  long 
yet  before  making  a  change  to  the  Gregg 
system  ? 

But  still  I  hesitate.     Because — 

If  vou  had  the  best  and  largest  school  in 
the  State;    -- 

If  you  had  the  best  school  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States: 

If  you  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
business  men ; 

If  the  court  officials  praised  you  for  the 
excellence  of  your  product; 

If  every  competent  shorthand  writer  sent 
out  was  eagerly  sought  after; 

If  the  number  admitted  to  your  class- 
room was  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  building; 

If  yon  had  a  waiting  list; 

If  you  were  making  $10,000  a  year  for 
your  principal ; 

If  you  knew  you  were  a  success  and 
everybody  told  you  that  you  were, — yes.  my 
good  sirs,  would  you  not  also  hesitate  to 
make  a  change  1 

There  are  about  325  high  schools  in  the 
State.  Eighty  or  more  of  these  are  repre- 
sented in  my  classroom  today.  Among  my 
students  are  some  from  the  fourteen  high 
schools  who  you  say  are  teaching  the  Gregg 
system.  TTi"  arr  v^orhing  over  these  stu- 
dents to  make  Ltaac  Pitman  successes  ou( 
of  Grefifj  faiJiires. 

Hardly  n  yoar  passes  that  we  do  not 
have  Greggjtes  in  our  dictation  room  writ- 
ing the  Gregg  svstem.  We  have  observed 
their  going-up  aliility  with  peculiar  interest. 
Our  observation  of  their  efforts  makes  us 
hesitate  still  more. 

We  have  seen  your  system  working  at 
first  band  in  our  classroom. 

We  know  that-  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem we  have  an  instrument  that  will  stand; 
we  are  not  sure  that  your  system  in  our 
bands  would  do  so. 

Respectfullv. 

E.  J.  FORNEY. 


Send  for  cojiy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy." 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  WEST  45th  .ST.   NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS    OF 

"Coui:^r  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1.60 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing"  $1.00 

"Style  Book  of  Business  E nglish," $1.10 

On  the  N.  C.  List. 


Senator  Haymore's  Handsome  Gift 
to  a  SuiT.v  School. 

The  Renfro  Record  says  that  Sen- 
ator R.  L.  Haymore,  whose  aid  to 
Mountain  Park  preparatory  school 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
generous,  has  just  made  another 
splendid  gift  to  this  growing  institu- 
tution.  The  drive  for  the  sum  of 
$10,000  with  which  to  complete  and 
equip  the  boys'  dormitory  which  was 
launched  yesterday,  is  headed  by 
Senator  Haymore's  subscription  of 
$5,000;     $2,000    of    this    amount    is 


now  available,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  paid  when  an  equal  amount  has 
been  contributed  by  the  other 
friends  of  the  school.  This  challenge 
will  doubtless  be  answered  by  scores 
of  men  and  women  of  this  section 
who  realize  the  work  that  this  insti- 
tution is  doing. 


An  election  in  Greenville  has  been 
called  for  June  14  for  a  vote  on 
the  issuance  of  $200,000  in  bonds 
for  the  improvement  of  schools  of 
that  immediate  district. 


NEXT  SEPTEMBER-  WHA  T  ? 

Will  you  return  to  the  school-room  or  will  you  accept  a  jdeasant.  responsi- 
ble and  well  paying  office  position  ?     Your  answer  depends  upon  the  use  of 
the  next  five  months. 
A      business.      stenographic      or  ry         >       n  r^    ii 

secretarial  course  will  insure  your  King  5    BusiueSS  College 

success.     Write  for  catalog.  =>  *-» 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  c. 


SIATE  C0LL[6[  Of  AGRICULTURE  AND  ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Jime  14th  to  July  27th 

Courses  for   High   School,    Elementary   and   Prospective  Teachers.      Courses   for   College 

Entrance  and   College  Credit.      Catalogue  upon   application. 

Apply   for   Reservations    at    Once   to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director  RALEIGH.  N.  C 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER    QUARTER. 
First  Term,  June  20-July  30. 
Second  Term,  August  1-September  3,  1921. 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  \&  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year,  the 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  the  same  in  character 
and  in  credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  many  professional  courses  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  are  given  to  meet  certificate  requirements  which  are 
not  offered  in  the  regular  session.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  can  give  only  six- 
weeks  to  the  work,  but  who  desire  University  credit.  Students  may 
enter  for  either  term  or  both. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work.  The 
Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters.  Several 
hundred  different  courses  offered.  The  most  beautiful  and  unique 
campus  in  America.  Pleasant  Summer  Climate.  Comfortable  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates.  Entertainments,  Excursions,  Music 
Festival.     For  illustrated  folder  and  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.   G.  MAPHIS,  Dean,   Universityi  Vii'gtnia. 
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Surry    Plans    for    Bigger    and    Better 
Schools. 

Surry  county  commencement  was 
held  in  the  handsome  new  courthouse 
at  Dobson  April  24.  Among  the 
speakers  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Carter  of 
Mount  Airy,  who  presented  a  review 
of  the  past  growth  and  present  needs 
of  the  county's  educational  system. 
Twenty  years  ago,  said  he.  Surry 
county  was  next  to  the  bottom  in  the 
matter  of  adult  illiteracy;  today  she 
stands  twenty-seventh.  In  1901  there 
were  89  schools  in  the  county,  with 
a  property  value  of  $9,709;  today  she 
has  118  schools  valued  at  $202,440. 
In  1901  6,565  children  of  the  total 
census  population  of  9,310  were  en- 
rolled in  our  schools  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  4.327,  last 
year's  record  showed  9.517  of  the 
county's  11.820  children  enrolled  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  5.780, 
in  snite  of  the  influenza  enidemic. 
In  1901  the  average  school  term  was 
78  "days;  last  year  the  average  was 
125  days.  In  1901  the  average  month- 
ly salary  of  Surry's  teachers  was 
$22.87;  last  year  the  average  was 
$70.46.  which  was  considerably  lower 
than  for  the  year  just  closed.  In 
1901  the  teachers  of  the  county  num- 
bered less  than  one  hundred;  today 
there  are  240  teachers  and  sunerin- 
tendents  devoting  their  time  to  the 
county   schools. 

-Mr.  Carter  then  pointed  out  the 
inadequacy  of  present  facilities  and 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  '■onsolida- 
tion  of  all  rural  schools  in  the  county 
by  the  erection  of  37  modern  school 
buildings  in  place  of  the  99  schools 
now  in  use.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  tax  of  only  eight  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars  valuation  on 
Surry  nronerty  will  be  sufficient  to 
nay  the  interest  on  a  bond  issue  of 
$300,000  which  will  when  added  to 
the  nresent  school  property,  make  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  thirty-seven 
schools  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,000. 
Following  this  address  a  general  dis- 
cussion was  had  by  the  hundreds  of 
countv  committeemen  and  patrons 
which  revealed  enthusiastic  annroval 
of  the  nlan.  and  resulted  in  the  ap- 
nointment  of  a  committee  of  three 
from  each  of  the  fourteen  townships, 
"a  Renublican,  a  Democrat  and  a  wo- 
man." to  meet  with  the  county  board 
of  education  immediately  and  nrenare 
a  definite  proposition  to  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  neople. 

Eighty-five  children  received  di- 
plomas from  the  elementary  schools. 

Alamance's  Fine  Record. 

At  Burlington  April  8  was  a  great 
commencement  day  for  Alamance. 
President  W.  A.  Harper  of  Elon  Col- 
lege called  attention  to  the  educa- 
,  tional  sentiment  of  the  county  re- 
flected in  the  following  facts  and 
figures : 

Out  of  a  school  population  of  ten 
thousand  more  than  eight  thousand 
are  actually  in  school,  not  counting 
those  in   colleges  and  other  institu- 


tions; of  the  235  school  teachers 
more  than  85  per  cent,  hold  state 
certificates,  whereas  only  half  the 
total  teachers  of  the  state  hold  such 
certificates;  26  local  tax  districts  in 
the  rural  section  plus  the  four  city 
school  systems  pay  more  money  for 
education  in  the  county  than  the 
county  and  state  levies  yield;  in 
rural  sections  more  than  six  thou- 
sand dollars  was  contributed  this  year 
to  bring  high  grade  teachers  to  the 
county  schools  as  a  supplement  to 
their  salaries;  three  rural  sections  will 
shortly  vote  on  bond  issues  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
buildings  that  five  rural  school  dis- 
tricts are  desirous  of  voting  a  spe- 
cial tax  for  central  high  school  for 
themselves,  if  such  can  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  law  one  rural  com- 
munity has  voted  on  itself  three  sep- 
arate taxes  for  education;  one  rural 
district  has  employed  a  teacher  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  using  her 
during  the  vacation  months  for  com- 
munity work,  the  first  instance  of  its 
kind  in  the  state;  consolidated  schools 
in  the  county  are  proving  a  great 
success  by  the  transportation  system, 
and  the  Elon  graded  school  becomes 
the  first  practice  school  in  the  state 
to  be  connected  with  a  denomina- 
tional college. 


Item  10.  Miscellaneous  equipment 
for  farms,  shops,  laboratory,  kitchens 
and  bedrooms.  A  library  of  8,000 
volumes. 

A  conservative  estimate  would 
value  the  above  items  at  $500,000. 
All  the  state  has  paid  here  for  teach- 
ing and  maintenance  is  $273,833.33. 


The    State's    Tangible    Assets    at    the 
Appalachian    Traininc;    School. 

In  his  recent  report  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Appalachian  Train- 
ing School  of  Boone,  Supt.  B.  B. 
Doueherty.  who  has  been  at  the  head  , 
of  the  school  from  its  establishment 
in  1903,  presented  the  following  re- 
markable exhibit  of  the  property  as- 
sets which  the  state  has  to  show  for 
its  investment  in  that  institution: 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the 
state  for  the  school  plant  was  $1,500. 
The  state  up  to  this  time  has  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $72,500  for  build- 
ings, lands  and   equipment. 

For  this  expenditure  you  have  to 
show  the   following: 

Item  1.  The  Edminsten  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres. 

Item  2.  The  New  River  Light  and 
Power  Company's  plant. 

Item  3.  The  Coffey  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres. 

Item  ^.  The  school  campus,  which 
contains   forty   acres. 

Item  5.  Administration  building, 
Science  Hall,  Lovill  Home  and  the 
new  dormitory.  These  are  large  brick 
buildings.  The  first  two  are  used 
for  school  work  and  the  last  two  for 
dormitories. 

Item  6.  Watauga  Academy,  Lovill 
Home.  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Newland 
Hall,  frame  buildings  which  are  used 
for  school   purposes. 

Item  7.  A  number  of  cottages 
used   for   housing  laborers. 

Item  8.  A  horse  barn  and  a  new 
dairy  barn. 

Item  9.  Two  teams  of  heavy  farm 
mules,  and  a  herd  of  28  Holstein 
cattle. 


Dr.  Geo.  J.  Ramsey  to  Represent 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  former 
president  of  Peace  Institute,  and 
during  the  war  federal  director  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice in  North  Carolina,  has  been  ap- 
pointed thei  representative  for  North 
Carolina  and  surrounding  territory 
of  the  Educational  Department  of 
Rand  "McNally  and  Company,  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Ramsey's  experience 
and  high  standing  in  the  educational 
world  give  him  peculiar  fitness  for 
this  work.  His  friends  here  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  his  home  in  Raleigh. 


Mr.  M.  Ij.   Wright  Becomes    Connty 
Superintendent  of  Cartaret. 

M.  L.  Wright,  of  Edenton,  was 
elected  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Carteret  County,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, held  Saturday,  April  16,  in 
Beaufort,  his  selection  being  made 
from  141  applicants  who  had  filed 
their  applications  prior  to  April  4. 
Mr.  Wright  is  county  superintendent 
for  Chowan  County,  but  will  assume 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  this  county 
July  1,  succeeding  L.  B.  Ennett,  who 
resigned  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  his  farming  interests. 


Crippled  Boy  Gave  $100. 

The  village  of  Welcome  In  David- 
son County  recently  donated  $3,000 
towards  a  building  and  site  for  the 
consolidated  school  to  be  located 
there.  The  most  notable  contribu- 
tion included  in  the  sum  is  renorted 
to  have  been  $100  contributed  by  a 
crippled  boy.  This  youth  makes  his 
wav  on  crutches,  but  is  industrious 
and  frugal  and  had  saved  enough 
money  to  liave  a  neat  little  bank  ac- 
count. When  the  call  to  serve  his 
communitv  came  he  is  reported  to 
have  gladlv  drawn  *]00  from  the 
bank  and   contributed  it. 


Trinity   Wins   Debate   With    Swarth- 
more  College. 

Trinity  debaters  won  the  unani- 
mous vote  this  season.  Trinity  was 
Swarthmore  at  the  latter  nlace  Frl- 
dav  night.  March  18.  This  is  the 
third  intercollegiate  debate  which 
the  Methodists  have  won  bv  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Judges  over 
represented  bv  H.  E.  Fisher,  of 
Zebulon:  S.  M.  Holton,  of  Durham, 
and  .T.  L.  Jackson,  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 
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Out-of-door  days  are  here! 

Bring  added  joy  to  them  with  the  Victrola 

The  Victrola  is  an  ever-ready  and  tireless  accompanist  that  can  bring 
you  correct,  vigorous  music  for  your 

Folk  Dancing 

Over  one  hundred  European  and  American  folk  dances  may  be  had  on 
Victor  Records  supervised  by  Elizabeth  Burchena!  and  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  the 
foremost  authorities  in  America  and  England. 

Interpretative  Dancing 

Dainty  waltzes,  stately  minuets,  sprightly  polkas,  and  imaginative  fanta- 
sies are  recorded  that  make  excellent  accompaniments  for  aesthetic  and  inter- 
pretative dancing.  Drills 

Stirring  marches,  lilting  waltzes,  etc.,  make  admirable  accompaniment 
for  wand,  sword,  ribbon,  military,  and  may  pole  drills. 

Games 

lany  singing  games  embodying  the  very  spirit  of  wholesome  play  may 
be  had  on  Victor  Records. 

Calisthenics 

Zestfu'l  pleasure  is  added  to  formal  gym- 
nastics and  calisthenics  when  music  removes 
the  monotony  of  cut-and-dried  counting. 

For    further    information    consult    any 
Victor  dealer  or  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE- 
REG     U,  S,   PAT     OFF. 

This   trademark   and  the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  the  lid!    Look  on  the  label  I 

VICTOR  TALKING   MACHINE  CO. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument  that 
is  used  in  thousands  of 
schools.  Many  years*  ex. 
perience  has  proved  it  is  the 
instrument  best  adapted  to 
all-round  school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is  not 
in  use.  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instrument 
safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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A  Monument  to  Safety. 

Mr.  Sherwood  Brockwell,  of  the 
State  Insurance  Department,  is  re- 
ported as  declaring  that  the  Alex- 
ander Graham  High  School  building 
in  Charlotte  is  a  monument  to  safe- 
ty. "If,"  said  he,  "loads  and  loads 
of  debris  saturated  with  kerosene 
and  a  match  lighted  to  it,  every 
child  in  this  building  could  reach 
the  ground  within  three  minutes 
without  coming  in  contact  with  fire 
or    smoke." 


Sanfoid    Student    Wins    Oratorical 
Contest. 

Chapel  Hill,  March  11.  — David 
Reid  Hodgin,  of  Sanford,  represent- 
ing the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, won  first  place  at  the  second 
annual  contest  of  the  Southern  Ora- 
lorical  League  at  Chapel  Hill  March 
1 1  from  speakers  from  five  other 
universities.  Theodore  Gould,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,,  received  second 
place  from  the  judges,  and  Patrick 
Henry  Vincent,  of  the  University  of 


Kentucky,  third  place.  Other  speak- 
ers were  George  R.  Jacob,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia;  C.  D.  Pep- 
per, of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
and  Walter  T.  Whitewell,  of  Van- 
derbilt.  The  winner  spoke  on  "War 
Declared,"  an  appeal  for  the  devel- 
opment of   manhood   in  America. 


The  new  graded  school  district  of 
Carthage  was  found  by  a  survey  to 
con-tain  15,000  acres.  It  ■  extends 
from  two  to  three  miles  from  the 
court  houuse. 


^|.    The"OJdFaithfurCrayons  jH"mmMlllllimtiJ^ 


Prang  Tempera  Colors, 
Kroma  Paste  and  American 
Crayon  No.  41,  the  pastello 
crayon  unexcelled  for  por- 
trait work,  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  purchaser  for 
school  use. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog 
of  selected  school  products. 
It  will  assist  you  in  making 
a  profitable  selection. 


'■■■■■■■■' ■■■■■■ iimiiiiii 


THE 


I  American  Crayon  Company  i 


ESTABLISHED  1655 
SANDUSKT  •  OHIO NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirmil 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,  TO  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6. 


The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.     Last  summer's  records  from  Trinity  went  to  the 
Slate  ];oai-(i  of  p]xainiiiprs  witliiu  three  days  after  summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.     The  classes  are  small  enough  to  enable  the  instruc- 
tors to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  Summer  School  of  liberal  credits  for  students  prepared  to  receive  them.     All  courses  offer 

college  credit;  forty-five  per  cent  offer  credit  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors ;    courses    for    high     school    teachers ; 
courses  for  grammar  grade  teachers;  courses  for  primary  and  elementary  teachers. 

For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


C'ollege  Station 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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Cary  High  School  Has  a  Record  Year. 

The  Cary  high  school,  which  closed 
its  1920-21  session  April  15,  puts  on 
record   the   best   year   in   its   history,' 
says  Supt.  M.  B.  Dry. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
535,  about  300  of  the  pupils  being 
in  the  high  school  department.  The 
total  represented  an  increase  in  at- 
tendance of  about  25  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  session. 
Eighteen  counties  in  the  state  were 
represented  by  students  in  the  high 
school. 

Forty  high  school  students  gradu- 
ated this  year  and  seventeen  students 
completed  the  seventh  grade  and  re- 
ceived their  certificates.  Twenty-one 
teachers  composed  the  faculty  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Red    Springs    Students    Issue    a    Cook 
Book. 

Students  of  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment of  Flora  Macdonald  College 
have  just  issued  a  Flora  Macdonald 
cook  book  containing  over  two  hun- 
dred tested  and  tried  recipes  for 
cakes,  candies  and  salads.  The  cover 
page  contains  a  portrait  of  the  Scot- 
tish heroine,  copied  from  the  paint- 
ing by  Allan  Ramsay  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  of  Oxford,  England.  Many 
prominent  Scots  in  America  and 
friends  of  the  institution  have  co- 
operated with  the  students  in  the 
publishing  of  the  book. 


Gray's  Creek  township  in  Cumber- 
land county  has  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  $25,000  for  school  purposes.  This 
township  was  the  first  in  the  county 
to  adopt  a  consolidated  school  sys- 
tem and  among  the  first  to  trans- 
port its   pupils. 


GEORGE  PEABODY 
College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

For  the  Higher  Training  of 
Teachers 

Summer  Session 

First  Term,  Jiuie  8  to  ,;u\y  l;i 
Second  Term*  July  14  to  August  20 

More    than    300    courses    ia    twenty- 
six    departments    giving   college    credit. 

Courses  for  mature  students  who 
cannot  satisfy  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

Special  courses  for  preparing  teach- 
ers for  the  high  salaries  of  the 
Smith-Hughes   work. 

Many  courses  for  preparing  teach- 
ers for  critic  teaching,  supervision, 
Normal  school  work  or  administrative 
positions. 

Large,  cool,  shady  camjtus  for 
either  work  or  play. 

Many  free  lectures  at  the  open  hour 
by    men   of    national   reputation. 

Here  you  will  meet  socially  inen  and 
women  from  all  over  the  South,  who  are 
prominent  in  educational  affairs.  The 
friendships  forined  in  this  way  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the   teacher. 

Write   for  catalogue  now. 


KRAIMK  H.  CURXISS 

Division  Sales  Manager 


E 


H.  Sheldon  &  Company,   Laboratory   Tables  and   Domestic   Science 
Equipment. 
American  Playground  Device  Company,  Equipment  tor  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds. 
Kansas  City  Scenic  Company,  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 
VV.  M.  Welch  Scientific  Company,  Laboratory  Apparatus. 
R.  A.  Fife  Corporation,  School  Kitchen  Appliances. 

L/.  O.  Draper  Shade  Company,   Rolling  and   Folding   Window    Shades, 
Adjustable,  Sanitary. 

Catalogues,  Consultation,  and  Prices  on  Request 

Expert  Information  and  Free  Plans  When  Desired 

Post  Office  address,  Box  632,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Teachers  of  North  Carolina 

Are  you  open  to  a  better  position  for  1921-22  ? 
If  so,  we  can  assist  you  in  securing  it. 

WE  OFFER  YOU 

Enrollment  in  three  offlces,  each  equal  to  a  separate  agency.  There  is 
no  tee  unless  you  accept  a  position  through  the  Agency.  Membership 
is  continuous — a  partnership  for  mutual  advantage. 

The   Findex  system   of  classifying   makes   it   impossible   to   overlook  a 

member. 

Our  territory,  which  is  large,  is  intensively  covered. 

Uncertainty  and  waste  of  effort  are  eliminated. 

Suggestions  for  applying  successfully  are  furnished  you. 

Employers  are  furnished  a  complete  outline  of  your  record. 

Your  interests  are  considered  always — we  profit  only  when  you  do. 

The  Agency  has  helped  hundreds  of  others — it  can  help  you. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Coliuubia,  S.  C.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Richmond,  Va. 


And  Five  Had  Oil  in  Their  Vessels 


It  is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  one  may  easily  spend  all  one  earns 
each  year. 

It  is  equally  indisputable  that  one  may  save  much  each  year  through 
systematical  habit. 

The  earning  period  of  life  should  also  be  the  saving  period  of  life. 

The  Endowment  policy  issued  by  The  Maryland  Life  Insurance 
Company  furnishes  an  ideal  savuigs  investment. 

Carry  a  policy  for  an  amount  that  you  wish  for  later  years,  and 
then  spend  the  balance  of  youi*  earnings  with  an  easy  mind  as  to  the 
future. 

Write  for  particulars. 


B.  T.  COWPER,  Gen.  Agent, 
Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company 

Citizens  National  Bank  Building, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Two  Hundred  Years  of  History  Cele- 
brated   in    Northampton. 

A  big  feature  of  the  Northampton 
county  commencement  at  Jackson 
April  23,  was  the  spectacular  pageant 
representing  the  various  historical 
events  and  changes  in  habits  and  cus- 
toms since  the  county  was  formed 
in  1720.  Every  school  in  the  county 
was  represented.  Five  school  groups 
in  costume  and  action  represented  as 
many  distinct  epochs  in  the  county's 
history. 

The  exercises  of  the  pageant  be- 
gan at  2  p.  m.  The  parade  of  floats, 
led  by  the  Seaboard  band,  formed 
near  the  court  house  and  lasted  until 
near   5:30. 


Lincolnton  Planning   a  $200,000  Out- 
lay for  Schools. 

When  the  present  plans,  which  caU 
for  the  expenditures  of  $200,000  for 
the  Lincolnton  schools  are  finished 
the  little  town  will  have  a  school  plant 
modern  and  complete  in  every  re- 
spect. Besides  two  small  buildings, 
one  for  the  lower  grades  in  the  third 
ward  and  one  for  the  colored  people, 
there  is  to  be  erected  a  real  modern 
high  school  building  with  all  the  ne- 
cessities for  the  organization  of  an 
up-to-date  city  high  school.  A  lot 
for  the  high  school  building  has  al- 
ready been  purchased,  which,  with 
its  five  acres  of  ground,  will  give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  for  all  the 
athletics  and  playing  they  wish. 


Pollocksville  township,  Jones  coun- 
ty, voted  April  9  in  favor  of  a  bond 
issue   of   $60,000   for  schools. 

THE  ACME  TEACHERS'  AGEN- 
CY uses  unique  methods  that  enable 
it  to  place  good  teachers  to  their  fi- 
nancial profit.  Write  for  copy  of 
Short  Stories  about  Salaries.  1131 
Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 29,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Summer  School,  1921 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South.) 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Full  Session,  Twelve  Weeks. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  21;  Second  Term,  July  22  to  August  31. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  tor  teachers,  college  students  and  those  preparing 
for  college.  Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.  Unexcelled  summer  cli- 
mate in  the  hills  ot  East  Tennessee.  Improved  dormitory  facilities.  New 
academic  buildings.     Room  reservations  should  be  made  early. 


A  New  Language  Text  With  Educational'Measurements 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  NEW  SERIES   WITH  NEW   FEATURES. 

By  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH, 
LIDA   B.  McMDRRY. 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series  is  interesting,  vital  and  effect- 
ive. From  the  rimes  and  jingles  to  its  treatment  ot  grammar  in  the 
Third  Book  it  will  please  and  attract  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

DR.  M.  R.  TRABUE,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tests  (scientific  and  practical)  to  measure  the  teaching 
results  in  classes  using  the  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series.  You  will 
find  them  in  the  Manual,  now  in  press.  There  are  twenty-six  tests 
based  on  the  lessons  in  the  series,  with  full  directions  for  giving  them 
and  comparing  the  progress  of  pupils  and  classes. 


Johnson  Publishing  Company, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Represented  by  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Mr.  Superintendent!  Principal!  or  Teacher! 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present 

POSITION ! 
SALARY ! 
LOCATION! 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  some  other  state  to  teach  ? 

Why  not  register  with  us  ?  Our  service  is  absolutely 
FREE,  and  we  could  probably  place  you  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  position  to  your  liking ! 

WRITE  US ! 


Southern  School-Book  Depository^  Inc. 

ATLANTA,  /  GEORGIA. 

Dealers  in  School — and— College  Text  Books. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty -fourth  Session  June  21 — August  4,  1921 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements.  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Priraarj^,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Phj'sical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have 
not  had  previous  professional  training. 

Courses  in  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  together  with  special  courses  and  seminars 
for  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  professional  social  workers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents  of 
successful  experience. 

Moderate   Expenses.     Rooms  may   be   reserved  any  time.     . 

Preliminary  Announcement  sent  on  request.     Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 

For  further  information  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director,      .      .      .      Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

June  15--July  27,  1921. 


Content  and  Method  courses  carefully  adapted  to  each  grade   and   each  tjrpe   of   elementary 
school. 

Convenient  and  Comfortable   accommodations  for  1000  teachers  upon  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory  and  dining-room. 

College  and  graduate  credit  for  those  complying  with  college  regulations. 

High-school  teachers,  elementary  and  high-school  principals,  and  supervisors  may  enter  courses 
leading  to   bachelor  or  masters  degree   and  state   certificates. 

Courses  in  Home  Economics,  Industrial  and  Pine  Arts,  Public-School  Music,  Community  Organ- 
ization and  Recreation,  Millinery,  and  Physical  Education. 

A  wide  variety  of  college  courses  for  those  desiring  onl}'  academic  work. 

The  library,  equipment,  and  Teachers'  Bureau  of  the  College  will  be  at  the  service  of  students. 

Entire  expenses,  $42.00  for  session.     For  dormitory  reservations  or  further  information,  write 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director,      -     -     Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Lenoir  College  Summer  School 

June  14  to  July  26,  1921. 

Subject  matter  and  method  courses  for  all  grades  of  certificates. 
College  credit  given  for  courses  completed. 

State  accredited,  giving  same  credit  in  increasing  value  of  certificates  that  can  be  had  in  any  other 
school,  even  the  larger  and  more  expensive  schools  in  the  north  and  west. 

Faculty  of  able  teachers,  trained  specialists  of  successful  experience. 

A  climate  unsurpassed,  affording  opportunity  for  pleasant  and  healthful  recreation — a  summer  va- 
cation in  the  mountains  while  earning  summar  school  credits. 

Moderate  expenses.    Total  cost  of  board  and  fees  $46.00. 
For  announcement,  address 

Q.  A.  KUEHNER,  Ph.D.,  Director, 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
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.  ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  and  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  located  in  the  midst  of  the  MOST  RESTFUL,  SATISFYING  and  INSPIRING 
NATURAL  SCENERY  in  AMERICA,  where  lofty  mountains,  gorgeous  sunsets,  bracing  days,  cool  nights 
and  sparkling  mountain  streams  make  unspeakably  precious  memories  for  the  teacher,  where  nature  invig- 
orates and  stimulates  the  desire  to  know  and  to  improve. 

THE  FOURTH  SESSION  of  the  Asheville  Summer  School  begins  JUNE  FIFTEENTH  and  continues 
for  six  weeks. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  COURSES  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and 
High   School  Teachers,   Supervisors,   Principals  and   Superintendents. 

STRONG  FACULTY  of  fifty  instructors,  thirty-five  of  whom  have  taught  in  the  best  summer  schools 
in  the  country. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  Dormitory  room  and  board,  thirty-six  dollars  for  six  weeks.  All  beds 
single.  Four  dollars  for  use  of  bed  linen  and  its  laundering.  Good  board  in  private  homes  on  car  line 
direct  to  Normal.  Reduced  summer  railroad  rates  to  Asheville.  Registration  fee  for  three  courses,  ten 
dollars.     Rooms  may  be  reserved  by  forwarding  five   dollars  of  this  amount. 

NORMAL  CAMPUS  one  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  principal  street-car  line,  fifteen  minutes 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

WRITE   NOW    for   Catalog   giving   complete   information  concerning  courses. 


JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.  D.,  President,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
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HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 
Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 
These  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.     They  inter- 
weave  the   study   of   arithmetic   with   the    pupil's    play  and  work.     And  they  definitely  help  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  every-day  living. 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

These  new  books  contain  the  latest  available  tacts  and  information,  and  are  fully  up  to  date.  The  color 
maps  show  the  new  countries  and  the  new  boundaries  of  old  countries.  The  various  other  important  maps 
with  the  attractive  illustrations  indicate  present  conditions.  From  every  point  of  view,  these  books  are 
without  a  rival. 

STORY  HOUR  READERS— COE  AND  CHRISTIE 
Published  in  a  Four-book  and  a  Six-book  Series 

The  fascinating  rhymes  from  Mother  Goose,  the  easily  dramatized  stories,  the  unusually  Artistic  illustra- 
tions, the  large  print,  the  short  sentences  and  the  well  organized  content  method  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  wide  popularity  and  success  of  these  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHnAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


Aldlne  Readers 

By 

PRANK  E.   SPAULDING, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  Graduate  School,  Yale  University, 

and 
CATHERINE   T.   BRYCE, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  Graduate  School,  Yale  University. 


The  publication  of  Aldine  Readers,  Book  Ei 
revised  edition   of  a   series  of   Readers  which 
method   founded   upon  story -telling,   dramatizat 
the  intelligence  of  the  child. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  earlier  editions 
thousands  of  America's  leading  educators  and 
country  testifies   to  their  merit. 

The  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been 
ugj-  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all  the  best  featu 
tractive,  and  approved  features  which  appeal  to 
series   consist   of: 

LEARNING  TO  READ— A  Manual  for  Teaehe 
PROIER  AND  BIGHT  READERS,  including 


ght  in  March,  1921,  marks  the  completion  of  a 
represents  a  well-organized  and  constructive 
ion,  and  other  mediums  which  appeal  directly  to 

of  these  Readers  has  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  widespread  use  of  the  books  throughout  the 

.  made  in  the  light  of  most  up-to-date  p.sychol- 

.res   of  previous   editions   and   adding   new,   at- 

the  discriminating  and  aspiring  teacher.     The 

rs  using  the  Primer  and  Books  One  and  Two. 
Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  to  Eight. 
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Distributors  for  the  American  Seating  Company 
in  the  Two  Carolinas 

Complete  line  of  highest  grade  Furniture  for  schools  and  colleges. 
Full  line  of  up-to-date  school  supplies. 

1200  American  Tubular  Steel  Desks  (all  sizes)  in  warehouse.    Can  make 

immediate  shipment. 

Your  orders,  whether  large  or  small,  will 
receive  prompt  and  appreciative  attention. 


Geo.  W.  Hart 


W.  C.  Ariail 


John  L.  Harris 


CAROLINA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE  OFFICE: 

Latta  Arcade  Building 
Tryon  Street. 


RALEIGH  OFFICE: 

Biblical  Recorder  Building 
P.  O.  Box  890.     121  West  Hargett  Street. 
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^enli  ^our  Subscription  in  Kimt. 

The  next  issue  of  \orth  Carolina  Educatiox  will  be  llie  Seiiteiiilnr  inniiher,  llu  re  Ix  iiiij  iiu 
issues  for  the  vacation  months  of  Julii  unel  Atcjiist.  Alrcadij  plans  ore  hdiuj  mnelc  for  speeial 
(irtieles  of  timeliness  and  t^eiliic,  for  improved  d( parlmt  nis,  diid  for  rendi  riiiij  lli-e  tjnatesl  pos 
sible  serviee  to  teachers  and  siipentitendents,  esperitdhj  in  llinr  nadinfi  eonrse  inirk ;  in  sli^orf  ivi 
plan  lo  make  next  ijear's  North  Carolina  Em  nation  tlie  reri/  best  in  the  paper's  hislttri/.  A'k 
lire  teacher  /(*  the  State  should  be  without  it  duriip/  the  coming  school  year,  and  ererif  subscriber 
u'ho  possibh/  can.  shoidd  ord(r  it  in  time  to  reaire  tin  rerij  first  issue  in  the  fidl.  tlie  September 
number  ichieh  mini  be  looked  for  proinptlii  the  first  weelx  in  that  -month .  This  number  is  expected 
to  coiitain  the  first  outlines  of  Reading  Circle  work  for  the  ijear. 

The  subscription  rates  arc  as  follows:  Sinijle  subscriptions,  -+1.50  (/  ijear  (10  months):  in 
clubs  of  two  to  four,  ^1.40  each  ;  in  clubs  of  five  lo  nine.  .^1.25  each  :  in  clubs  of  ten  or  more.  $1.00 
each . 

Bij  speakinij  to  ijour  friends  at  the  summer  school  and  all  formimj  a  club  toijethir  i/ou  will 
ipt  the  advantage  of  the  el  lib  rate  and  (dso  be  in  time  to  receive  the  Septiinber  number.  Be 
sin(  to  give  the  address  to  which  the  earl \f  fall  iiiimtxrs  shuuld  go  and  proinptig  give  notice  of 
anij  cliaiige  of  address,  indicating  with  what  month  the  change  should  begin. 

Send  gour  subscription  in  time.  Do  not  miss  the  earig  fall  issues.  Theg  are  important. 
Manij  teachers  urnhed  to  get  the  Reading  Circle  le.'isons  in  them  last  i/ear,  but  tin  ir  subscriptions 
came  after  the  supply  was  crhausted,  and  they  and  ourselvis  also  were  disappointed.  Send  your 
subscription  now.     And  may  this  be  the  best  and  most  profitable  vacation  you  ever  enjoyed! 
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Pertinent  Points  about  Potter-Jeschke-Gillet's 
ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

It  is  a  carefully  graded,  three-book  series  that  earries  the  pupil  froniMhe  third 
throuo'h  the  eighth  year  of  school. 

All  exercises,  drills,  and  lessons  are  iiigeniouslj-  motivated.     The  child  finds  them 
worth  while  from  his  point  of  view. 

The  sunuiiaries  and  the  notes  to  teachers  are  remarkably  effective.      These  are 
easy  books  to  teach. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

BY  FREDERICK  G.  BONSER 

A  discussion  of  a  modern  curricidum  that  suggests  a  natural  and  gradual 
transition  from  the  i^nsatisfactory  organization  of  work  on  a  subject  basis  to  the 
organization  of  a  curriculum  based  on  the  normal  activities  of  child  life. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE 

BY  G.  M.  WILSON   and  KREMER  T.   HOKE 

Scales  and  standard  tests  explained  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  may  make 
intelligent  use  of  them  for  measuring  the  ability  of  the  individual  pupil  and  for 
testing  the  efficiency  of  methods  of  teaching. 

SUPERVISED  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH 

BY  A.  LAURA  McGREGOR 

This  book  is  designed  to  show  concretely  how  the  divided  period  plan  of 
supervised  study  maj'  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  English.  In  addition  to  a 
discussion  of  theory,  illustrative  lessons  in  oral  English,  literature,  composition, 
and  grammar  are  given  in  detail.  Chapters  are  included  on  the  special  kinds  of 
skill  to  be  developed  in  English  and  the  use  of  projects  as  study  problems. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  FOR  1921 


Eighty-Six  cDUiities  in  North  Carolina  will  hohl 
seventy  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  this  summei- 
The  smaller  number  of  schools  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  counties  listed  is  due  to  the  joint  schools 
in  which  two  or  more  counties  participate.  The  sub- 
joined list  shows  in  their  order  (1)  The  name  of  the 
county,  (.2)  the  date  of  opening,  (3j  place  where  the 
summer  school  will  be  held,  and  (4)  the  name  of  the 
director  of  the  summer  school,  lu  a  few  cases  the  date 
or  some  other  item  is  omitted  for  the  reason  that  ar- 
rangements for  these  counties  were  incomplete  at  the 
time  the  list  was  given  to  the  printers. 

Alexander — July  5,  11  or  18,  Taylursville,  1'.  8.  (Januiiiliael 

Alleghany — Sparta,  A.  0.  Joiues. 

Anson — Juue   2U   or   27,    Wadesboro,   t\    M.    Williamson. 

Ashe — Alay  17,  West  Jefferson,  11.  0.  Sisk. 

Asheville — 

Avery — Auwhuul,  K.  L.  I'attou. 

Beaufort — 

Bertie — 

Bladen — 

Brunswick — Juuo  lo,  ISoutliport,  K.  A.  Pope. 

Buncombe — Juue  15,  Asheville,   W.  E.  Baxter. 

Burke — Alorgautou,   li.   i\   Slirygliley. 

Cabarrus — 

CaldweU — July   11  or  IS,  Leuoir,  Horace  Sisk. 

Camden — (Joint  with  Pasquotank). 

Cartaret — 

Caswell — 

Catawba — Juue  14,  Hickory,  it.  S.  Beam. 

Chatham^E.  K.  Franklin. 

Cherokee — 

Clay — llayuesviUe,  G.   B.   Strickland. 

Cleveland — June  20,  Boiliug  Spriugs,  P.  O.  Haiiirick. 

Columbus — Juue  tj,  Chadburn,  Miss  Hester  Struthers. 

Craven — 

Cumberland — See   Robeson   County. 

Currituck — (Joint  with  Pasquotank). 

Dare — 

Davidson — Juue  27,  Lexington,  J.  N.  Hauss. 
Duplin — June  13,  Kenansville,  \V.  C.  Stroud. 

Edgecombe — (Joint  with  Nash). 

Forsyth — Juue  B,  Wiustou-Salem. 

Franklin — See   Wake   County. 

Guilford — Juue   13,   Greensboro,   Ur.   J.    H.    Cook. 

Gates — (Joint  with.  Bertie). 

Halifax — (Joint  with  Nash). 

Harnett — July   11,   Lilliugtou. 

Haywood — Wayuesville,  E.  J.  Robiusou. 

Henderson — Heudersouville,  Huuuieutt. 

Hertford — (Joiut  with  Bertie). 

Hoke — (See  Robeson  County) 

Iredell-  July  3,  11  or  18,  Statesville,  J.  A.  Steele. 

Jackson — Juue  14,  CuUowhee,  0.  S.  Dillard. 

Jones — 

Lee — 

Lincoln — 

Macon — Franklin,  JI.  D.  Billings. 

Madison— Mars  Hill,  J.  B.  Huff. 

Martin — (Joint) 

Mitchell— Bakersville,  Walter  B.  Wilson. 

McDowell — See    Rutherford    County. 

Montgomery — June  20,  Troj',  R.  C.  Cox. 

Moore — June  20,  Vass,  W.  D.  Matthews. 

Nash — (Joint). 

Northampton — (Joint  with  Bertie). 

Onslow- 
Orange — August  6,  Chapel  Hill,  Fred  Morrison. 

Pamlico — 

Pasquotank — (Joint) . 


Pender — June   0,   Burgaw,   Sbeplii'rd   Bry;ui. 

Ferquimans — (Joint   with    Pasciuotank). 

Person — May  30,   Rnxbum,   \V.   B.   Stalvey. 

Pitt — Jnn,'    14,    Wilson,    C.    M.    Wilsou. 

Polk — Sei'  Kutlirrford  County. 

Randolph — 

Kiclmiond — June    13,    KoekingljaTu,   Miss   Kate   Finley. 

Robeson — June  211,   K'rd   Springs,  h.  Lea   White,   (Joiut). 

Rockingham — June  27,  Leaks\  ille  S|.niy.   I'.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr. 

Rowan — 

Rutherford — Union  Mills,  A.  C.  Lovelace  (Joint). 

Sampson — Juue  (i,  Salemburg,  Miss  Clara  Taylor 

Scotland — See  Robe  sou  County. 

Stanley — July   18,  Albemarle,  J.   II.   .Mcl\er. 

Stokes — July   II,  King,  E.  R.  Sikes. 

Surry — July  5,  Dobson,  Z.  H.  Dixon. 

Swain — Bryson  City,  A.  B.  Combes. 

Transylvania — Brevard,  J.  E.  Ockcrman. 

Tyrrell — 

Union — July   11,   Jlonroe,  Ben   il,   Williams. 

Wake— June  14,  Raleigh,  J.  C.  Lofkliart. 

Watauga — June   1,  Boone,  Smith  Haganian. 

Washington — (Joint  with   Martiu). 

Wayne — .June  fi,   Goldsboro,  Miss  Lillian   Crisji. 

Wilkes— May  30,  Hays,  C.  0.  Wright. 

Wilson — Wilson,  Miss  Clee  Winstcad. 

Yadkin— H.  F.  Pardue. 

Yancey — Burnsville,  Charles  R.  Hubbard. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  DATES. 

Of  course  North  Carolina  Education  is  grati- 
fied at  the  array  of  summer  schools  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in   its   advertising  pages. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  consult  it,  an  alphabetical  list  of  summer 
schools  and  their  dates  as  taken  from  advertise- 
ments in  this  issue  are  given  below: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools, 
June  15-July  27. 

Lenoir  College,  Hickory,  June  14-July  26. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. — First  term,  June  8-July  13;  second 
term,  July  14-August  26. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greens- 
boro, June  15-July  27. 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh,  June  14-July  27. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  June  28-August  6. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
June  21-August  4. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville — First 
term,  June  13-July  21;  second  term,  July  22- 
August  31. 

University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. — First 
term,  June  20-July  30;  second  term,  August  1- 
September  3. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  June  14- 
July  27. 
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EFFECTIVE  RURAL  SUPERVISION  IN  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 


iliss  Ua  Joliiiston,  Supei-visor  of  Buiieoiiibe  County 
seiuls  in  the  following  very  interesting  report  of  her 
year's  work.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  counties 
planning  for  lietter  rural  supervision  : 

Development    of   the    Group    Center    School 

The  purpose  of  this  has  been  twofold  ;  (1)  Building 
up  a  large  central  school  in  each  commimity  to  serve 
as  a  model  fnr  the  smaller  schools  surrounding  it. 
(2)  Building  up  a  school  that  will  gradually  absorb 
the  small  schools  around  it  and  in  this  way  accomplish 
consolidation. 

There  are  eight  of  these  Central  or  Group  Center 
schools  in  the  County :  Baruardsville,  Weaverville, 
Leicester,  Candler,  Biltmore,  Fairview,  ISlack  iloun- 
tain,  Shanghai. 

Next  year  tliis  niunlier  should  be  increased  to  nine. 
A  central  school  slmnld  be  established  in  Sandy  Mush 
Township,  wliich  now  has  five  one-teacher  schools. 

Two  Group  Meetings  were  held  in  each  of  these 
schools.  The  teachers  from  the  surrounding  schools 
were  brought  in  to  observe  the  Central  School  in  o\\- 
eration  frum  1)  :00  until  11 :30  a.  m. 

The  subject  upon  which  we  concentrated  for  this 
year  was  Reading,  and  special  demonstration  lessons  iri 
this  subject  were  given  at  each  of  the  meetings.  At 
11 :30  the  pupils  were  dismissed  and  problems  jDertain- 
ing  to  school  work  were  discussed  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  teachers  saw  model  lesson  plans  worked  out. 
anil  I  believe  went  back  to  their  schools  helped  and 
strengthened  by  their  day  in  this  larger  school.  At 
noon  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  lunch  served  in  true  picnic 
style  and  a  pleasant  social  hour  as  well.  Next  year 
the  Committeemen  from  the  surrounding  districts 
should  be  brought  in  to  these  meetings.  They  can  theii 
see  at  fiist  hand  this  large  school  in  operation.  They 
will  realize  tlie  benefit  of  having  a  big  central  school 
to  which  their  children  can  be  carried  in  trucks.,  and 
where  they  will  have  the  best  advantages.  They  will 
go  back  to  their  districts  advocating  the  policy  of  con- 
solidation. A  large  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent 
in  these  Central  Schools  in  an  effort  to  improve  them 
and  make  them  serve  as  a  model  for  the  surrounding 
schools.  I  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  at  work  in  these  schools  by  fre(iueut 
visits,  by  personal  interviews  and  by  frequent  meet- 
ings. 

Increasing  the  Teaching  Efficiency  of  the  Teachers  at  Work 
in   the   County 

Through  a  general  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  through  Group  Teachers'  Meetings,  visits  tf 
classrooms,  demonstration  lessons,  and  through  private 
interviews  I  have  attempited  to  improve  the  teaching 
efficiency  of  all  the  workers  in  the  County.  I  have 
made  299  visits  to  class  romms,  conducted  54  denion- 
strational  lessons  and  have  had  many  private  inter- 
views with  teachers  concerning  their  work. 

At  each  visit  I  have  tried  to  capitalize  the  good 
points  of  the  teacher  by  reminding  her  of  them,  and 
ha-"e  tried  in  a  tactful  way  to  offer  any  suggestions 
that  I  thought  would  be  helpful.     On  my  next  visit 


to  the  same  classroom  I  would  do  "follow-up"  work 
to  see  how  the  suggestions  that  I  made  were  working 
out. 

In  addition  to  the  Gro\ii)  ileetings,  I  have  conduct- 
ed sjiccial  nu'ctings  for  the  Reading  Circle  work>  The 
book  adopted  for  this  County  was  "McMurry's  Spec- 
ial Methods  in  Reading  for  the  Grades"'  to  correlate 
« ith  the  suliject  on  whiidi  we  are  working  for  the 
year. 

Standardizing  the  Work  of  the  County  Schools  by  the  Use  of 
Standard  Tests  and  Scales 

As  a  means  of  bringing  the  C'ounty  schools  up  to 
standard,  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  in  Arithmetic 
ha^-e  been  used.  During  the  second  and  third  month 
of  the  school  term,  seven  representative  schools  of  the 
County  were  selected  and  the  tests  were  given  in  them. 
These  schools  range  in  size  from  a  three-teacher  to  a 
fourteen-teacher  school..  The  results  of  this  survey 
were  very  discouraging  and  showed  that  not  a  single 
grade  in  a  single  school  was  up  to  standard.  Our 
fifth  grade  did  about  average  third  grade  work,  our 
sixth  grade  about  fourth  grade,  and  our  seventh 
grade  about  fifth.  The  tests  could  not  be  given  to 
the  fourth  grade  in  the  fall  because  of  the  poor  prep- 
aration  of  the  pupils.  The  results  of  these  tests  were 
put  before  the  teachers.  B.y  personal  interviews  and 
liy  discussions  at  the  Group  Meetings,  we  planned  for 
bringing  up  the  Standard  of  the  Buncombe  County 
cliildren.  At  each  Group  meeting  a  demonstration 
di-ill  lesson  in  Arithmetic  was  given.  The  teachers 
were  to  study  the  result  of  the  tests  in  their  own  rooms, 
and  see  just  where  their  pupils  were  failing.  They 
were  lU'ged  to  begin  this  drill  work  on  the  fundamental 
operations  of  Arithmetic  in  their  own  classrooms  with 
a  view  to  the  spring  tests. 

This  spring  the  tests  have  been  given  in  seventeen 
schools  of  the  County  with  the  result  that  our  Stan- 
dard has  risen  until  now  in  evei-y  case  it  is  higher  than 
the  State  score.  A  number  of  grades  are  up  to  Stan- 
dard in  rate,  and  riink  high  in  accuracy.  Every 
grade  in  which  the  tests  were  given  in  the  fall  has 
shown  a  marked  improvement. 

Another  important  result  noted  is  that  the  teachers 
are  following  the  Outline  Course  of  Stiuly  more  close- 
ly. The  test  this  spring  could  be  given  in  the  foui-th 
grade,  this  grade  making  a  higher  score  than  the  fifth 
grade  did  last  fall. 

Next  year  I  hope  to  begin  the  use  of  Intelligence 
Tests,  and  the  tests  in  Reading  and  Language  as  -well 
as  continuing  the  tests  in  Arithmetic. 
Development   of   Athletics    and   Physical   Education   in   the 
Schools  in  the  County 

As  a  means  of  promoting  interest  in  Athletics  a 
County  wide  Field  Meet  was  held  on  November  13, 
1920,  on  the  Athletic  Field  of  the  Asheville  school  for 
Boys.  More  than  $200.00  worth  of  prizes  were  given. 
Thirty-five  schools  were  represented  at  the  meet  and 
more  than  five  hundred  people  were  present. 

Diiring  the  year  fourteen  schools  organized  Basket- 
ball teams  and  played  a  regular  schedule.  A  number 
of  schools  have  organized  for  Baseball.     Two  schools 
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from  the  County  entered  the  State  Basket-ball  contest. 
There  are  tweutythree  schools  in  which  all  the  pupils 
liave  been  organized  into  games  anfl  plays  best  suited 
to  their  respective  needs. 

Directions  for  a  number  of  playground  and  indoor 
games  as  well  as  special  physical  exercises  were  mime- 
ographed and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teaclier  in 
the  County. 


A  COLLEGE  IN  A  CITY. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  appealing  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  to  reimburse  it  because  it 
is  "'burdened''  with  $32,UUU,UUU  of  line  buildings 
and  land  belonging  to  Harvard,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Radcliffe  College, 
which  it  cannot  tax.  JNorthamiJton  regularly  makes 
the  same  sort  of  an  appeal  because  ISmith  College 
cannot  be  'taxed.  New  Haven  has  not  been  in  tUe 
habit  of  comiug  before  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly with  any  such  appeal,  although  frequent  pro- 
tests are  heard  in  that  city  on  the  same  score. 

It  is  impossible  to  compile  hgures  that  will  prove 
the  point,  but  it  is  probably  a  tact  that  most  college 
cities,  and  especially  towns,  gain  more  than  they 
lose  by  having  such  institutions  of  learning  within 
them.  As  an  advertising  asset,  Yale  must  weigh 
heavy  iu  measure  of  value  to  New  Haven.  Within 
the  past  twelve  years  American  cities  everywhere 
have  sought  means  for  increasing  thein  prestige 
through  direct  or  indirect  advertising.  Bridgeport, 
in  its  reaching  out  to  have  located  within  it  many 
new  factories,  has  been  particularly  aggressive  iu 
this  line.  Hartford  has  been  keen  to  keep  itseLt  be- 
fore the  country  as  the  insurance  city.  Springheld 
(Mass.),  in  building  one  of  the  finest  municipal 
groups  in  the  country,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions, 
some  ten  years  ago,  had  in  mind  the  great  advertis- 
ing value  of  such  buildings. 

Because  Yale  has  been  a  leading  institution  of 
learning,  such  as  it  has  been,  it  has  carried  the  name 
of  New  Haven  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  brings 
to  that  city  each  year  thousands  of  visitors,  aside 
from  the  great  throngs  that  gather  there  for  the 
football  games.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
these  visitors  bring  trade  to  the  city,  and  that  prop- 
erty occupied  for  mercantile  purposes  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  value  because  of  that  trade.  The  three 
thousand  odd  students  that  make  up  the  college 
body,  together  with  the  faculty,  contribute  steadily 
to  the  business  of  the  city.  These  are  merely  the 
cash  contributions  that  might  be  said  to  appeal  to 
hard-fisted  business  interests  there. 

Yale,  through  its  extension  work  and  the  opening 
of  its  doors  more  and  more  widely  to  New  Haveners 
who  are  not  a  part  of  the  matriculated  body  of  stu- 
dents, has  done  much  to  bring  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural improvement  to  that  city.  In  the  past  twenty 
years  the  institution  has  been  steadily  growing  in  a 
realization  of  its  obligations  to  the  city  in  which  it 
is  located,  and  New  Haven  has  benefited  by  being 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  best  minds  that 
have  been  brought  there  by  the  university.  Proba- 
bly this  is  why  New  Haven  as  a  city  makes  no  such 
protest  to  the  General  Assembly  as  the  Massachu- 
setts college  towns  are .  making  in  that  State. — 
Water  bury  (Conn.)  Eepublican. 


THE  RICHEST  MAN. 

There  is  a  man  living  in  Pierce,  Neb.,  who  claims 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  He  knows  about 
Rockefeller,  too,  but  says  the  great  oil  magnate  only 
has  money,  while  this  brawny  blacksmith — for  that 
is  his  trade — has  a  stomach  that  all  Rockefeller's 
millions  cannot  buy.  But  it  is  not  his  stomach  which 
constitutes  his  wealth.  It  is  only  an  element — an 
important  one,  to  be  sure — of  the  good  health  which 
enables  him  to  enjoy  life  and  possess  tlie  inestimable 
riches  of  happiness.  He  has  a  wife  and  children, 
who  delight  iu  his  society  and  in  whose  society  he 
deliglits,  and  tlien'  arc  few  riches  of  tliis  world 
greater  than  that.  He  has  what  he  calls  a  cozy 
home  and  a  cozy  chair  in  it,  in  which  he  smokes  his 
pipe  and  reads,  or  "families"  with  the  others  in  the 
evenings,  and  a  bed  that  he  seeks  early,  in  which  he 
slumbers  without  waking  the  whole  night  through. 
He  also  has  the  caijacity  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature,  an  old  shotgun  which  is  still  able  to  get  a 
cottontail  or  bring  down  a  teal  or  mallard,  and  an 
old  dog,  faithful  to  him  for  a  dozen  years.  All  the 
use  he  can  see  for  dollars  is  that  he  requires  a  few 
to  assure  the  protection  of  these  riches  which  con- 
stitute his  great  store. 

And  there  is  another  element  of  his  wealth  of 
which  he  speaks,  and  that  is  his  joy  in  his  work  and 
his  satisfaction  that  he  gives  full  value  for  every 
dollar  that  is  paid  him  for  it.  Many  a  worker  who 
has  the  wealth  of  perfect  health  and  even  the  riches 
of  a  loving  family  does  not  possess  this  wealth  of 
joy  in  service,  without  which  no  one  can  say  he  is 
truly  rich.  Lack  of  this  joy  is  the  foundation  of 
much  of  our  industrial  discontent.  We  work  too 
much  just  for  the  pay  we  get  in  dollars.  We  have 
too  much  of  the  spirit  of  getting  by,  of  doing  the 
least  we  can  for  the  most  money.  In  all  transactions 
in  which  we  exchange  goods  or  labor  for  money  we 
think  too  much  of  what  we  are  getting  out  of  it,  and 
•too  little  of  what  we  are  giving  of  value  to  the  other 
party  in  exchange.  We  take  too  little  pride  in  giv- 
ing value  received  for  what  we  get.  Perhaps  in  our 
complex  industrial  life  that  is  not  as  possible  as  it 
was  in  more  simple  social  times,  such  conditions  as 
seem  still  to  exist  in  Pierce,  Neb.,  where  the  person- 
ality of  the  one  who  does  the  work  counts  for  more 
than  it  does  in  the  extremely  impersonal  relations  of 
employer  and  employed  in  our  large  industries. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  tlipre  is  no  real  joy  in  labor 
that  does  not  have  in  it  the  element  of  pride  in  the 
w^ork  for  the  work's  sake,  and  no  real  joy  in  a  dollar 
that  does  not  represent  actual  service  for  its  acqui- 
sition. With  service  goes  good  will,  and  good  will 
makes  a  light  heart.  Wealth  cannot  purchase  joy, 
peace,  contentment,  love  and  the  joy  of  service. 
Who  has  these  is  rich,  and  he  may  well  let  others 
have  wealth. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


I  suppose  not  many  fortunate  by-produets  can 
come  out  of  the  war;  but  if  the  United  States  can 
learn  something  about  saving  out  of  this  war,  it  will 
be  worth  the  cost  of  the  war.  I  mean  the  literal  cost 
of  it  in  money  and  resources. — Woodrow  Wilson. 


Do  not  forget  to  notify  the  publisher  when 
your  address  is  changed.  And  be  sure  to  say 
with  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 


Make  plans  for  saving  as  well  as  for  spend- 
ing during  the  vacation  months. 


The  best  way  of  learning  the  importance  of  saving 
is  to  save. — Teaching  Children  How  to  Save. 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  NINTH  AND  TENTH  GRADES 

l.;_v   Will,  T.  Laprade,  Departmeut  of  History,   Trinity   College,   Diirliani,   N.   (J. 


The  suggested  courses  of  study  for  the  niutli  and 
'  tenth  grades  provide  for  a  survej'  of  practically  all  ol 
the  history  of  the  Avestern  world  from  the  most  primi- 
tive to  the  most  recent  times.  The  ninth  grade  books 
undertake  to  cover  the  subject  up  to  the  time  when 
the  forces  appear  which  are  back  of  the  modern  na- 
tional and  industrial  organization  with  wliich  we  are 
familiar.  lu  the  tenth  grade  the  books  deal  with  th^- 
actual  development  of  the  modern  nations  and  with  the 
social  changes  precipitated  by  the  industrial  revdlu- 
tiou. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  pupils  in  these  grades  to  traverse  all  of 
the  roads  mapped  out  for  them  in  these  books  and 
emerge  with  very  definite  impressions.  Probably  few  of 
the  authors  of  the  books  would  contend  that  it  is  a 
feasible  thing  to  do.  The  point  is,  we  have  limited  tu 
such  a  degree  the  time  available  for  the  study  of  these 
subjects  that  it  is  not  possible  to  cover  in  the  class 
room  all  of  the  ground  that  is  quite  properly  covered 
in  the  books 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  serious  criticism  of  either 
the  course  of  study  or  of  the  books.  But  it  does  make 
it  almost  imperative  that  the  teacher  give  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly  to  planning  the  work  for  these 
grades,  since  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  follow  the 
outline  of  the  books  chapter  by  chapter  in  the  daily 
assignments.  None  of  the  books  for  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  ought  to  be  used  in  this  way;  the  more 
thoughtful  teachers  probably  do  not  so  use  them. 
With  the  present  suggested  courses  all  teachers  in 
these  grades  must  either  use  their  own  discretion  in 
selecting  from  the  material  in  the  books  topics  for 
study  or  they  will  fail  for  the  most  part  to  accomplis'i 
anything  concrete  in  the  course. 

To  trace  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  its  phases 
from  the  stone  age  to  the  eighteenth  century  is  an 
absurdity  for  any  class  in  a  high  school,  more  so  for 
the  ninth  grade.  Yet  that  is  the  task  imposed  on  the 
teacher  by  the  better  books  if  they  are  followed  in 
detail.  No  teacher  who  has  attempted  to  do  tiie  work 
in  this  way  needs  to  be  told  of  tlie  inadeiiuacy  of  the 
results.  The  tenth  grade  covers  less  time  chronologi- 
cally, biit  the  world  has  developed  many  more  points 
of  contact  and  its  institutional  life  has  become  more 
varied  in  these'-eenturies,  so  that  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  history  with  any  degree  of  detail  is  scarcely  more 
feasible  than  is  the  work  of  the  nirdh  grade. 

The  work  of  the  tenth  grade,  however,  can  easily  be 
simplified.  After  all,  most  of  the  history  of  the  recent 
centuries  can  be  organized  around  the  development  of 
the  nation  and  the  rise  of  industry.  The  industrial 
changes  are  still  in  process  before  our  eyes  in  many 
places,  and  we  can  thus  trace  their  beginnings  in 
England  with  easy  credibility.  Once  we  have  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  motives  in  the  growth  of  trade 
and  industry,  namel>-,  the  desire  of  men  to  acquire 
means  for  enj(jying  all  the  material  things  of  which 


they  have  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  succeeding 
generations  have  persisted  in  the  tasks  of  stimulating 
new  wants  in  the  members  of  the  race  so  that  these 
wants  xaay  be  supplied  at  a  profit  to  those  who  en- 
gendered them.  When  the  demands  thus  created 
have  from  time  to  time  outgrown  the  supply  of  any 
commodities,  the  same  forces  that  stimulated  the  de- 
mand naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  contrivance 
of  new  devices  for  increasing  production. 

These  new  contrivances  have  sometimes  made  new 
kinds  of  skill  and  new  social  groupings  necessary,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  development  of  textile  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale,  with  the  result  that  the  world 
had  to  face  social  and  political  problems,  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  All  of  these  things 
hang  together  in  a  skeleton  that  is  understood  without 
much  difficulty  once  we  apx)rehend  the  backbone  of 
motive  that  is  in  it  all. 

The  key  to  the  appreciation  of  the  forces  involved 
in  the  rise  of  nations  is  not  so  easy  to  find,  though  the 
rise  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Germanj^^  Japan,  and 
the  rest  can  be  studied  by  obvious  contrasts  once  M-e 
understand  that  a  similar  spirit  is  back  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  of  them  into  nationhood.  The  differences 
in  their  development  are  matters  of  detail  in  geogra- 
phy, chronology,  personalities,  and  the  like;  the  dy- 
namic is  largely  the  same. 

To  reduce  patriotism  to  tei'ms  which  a  tenth  grade 
pupil  can  comprehend  is  not  as  easy  as  it  maj-  seem  to 
be  at  first  thought.  A  part  of  the  task  of  a  teacher 
of  citizenship  is  to  inculcate  in  a  pupil  of  his  age  a 
wholesome  i^atriotism.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  give  him 
any  real  insight  into  the  forces  behind  this  group  con- 
sciousness we  call  national  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
sect this  idol  we  are  teaching  him  to  worship  and  ' 
show  it  to  him  reduced  to  its  elemental  character 
and  stripped  of  its  traditional  glamour. 

One  way  to  approach  the  subject  is  to  ask  the  pupil 
whether  he  loves  his  flag  and  his  country.  If  he  is 
well  taught,  he  answers  affirmatively  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  next  step  is  to  see  whether  he  has  any 
solid  reasons  for  this  feeling  of  attachment  to  and 
])ride  ill  tlie  country  of  his  birth  or  residence. 

Perliaps  the  pupils  of  this  grade  are  not  old  enough 
to  go  very  deejjly  into  the  subject;  it  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purposes  that  they  do  so.  They  will  at  least 
admit,  they  have  lived  amid  conventional  surround- 
ings, that  their  own  country  and  flag  have  a  place  in 
their  estimation  above  all  other  countries  and  flags. 
The  next  step  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
one  if  the  pupil  is  to  understand  the  history  of  the  past 
three  centuries  and  to  have  an.y  rational  apprehension 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  war  just  ending  or  of  the 
(U'lilorable  conditicm  in  which  the  world  now  finds  it- 
self. That  step  is  to  enabie  the  pupils  to  perceive  that 
people  in  other  nations  feel  toward  their  countries 
and  flags  very  much  as  he  feels  toward  his  for  much 
the  same  reasons.  Tiie  heroes  mav  have  different  names 
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uihI  the  iiiilionul  holiilavs  eome  at  a  different  time 
in  the  calendai',  lni1  tlie  eiiiotidiial  readion  is  iniicli 
alike. 

After  we  are  done,  there  will  be  many  things  thai 
neithei-  puj)il  nor  teaeher  will  understand  abont  pa- 
Iriotisii.  They  are  some  of  the  proljlems  that  his- 
torians do  not  profess  yet  to  hiive  solved.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  it  nnwise  to  let  i>ni)ils.  even  at  this  age, 
into  the  secret  that  we  have  many  things  to  learn 
abont  subjects  of  this  sort.  Hut  it  is  necessary,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  pupil  to  learn  as  mueli  as  he  can  aliont 
what  we  ilo  know  it  he  is  to  understand  why  all  the 
iidllions  of  ])eople  on  all  sides  loyally  followed  thei)' 
national  leaders  into  the  war  in  1914  and  afterwards, 
most  of  theiri  feeling  that  they  were  2>eii'orming  acts 
of  supreme  pati'iotism. 

As  regai'ds  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
vei'y  definite  suggestions  in  the  space  that  remains  at 
my  disposal.  Nothing  could  be  less  satisfactorj-  than 
merely  to  follow  through  consecutively  a  story  that 
neither  in  its  beginning  nor  its  end  has  a  direct  contact 
with  the  life  of  the  present  day.  My  own  inclination 
would  be  to  select  certain  very  definite  institutions, 
like  those  having  to  do  with  our  religious  and  political 
life,  that  are  rooted  in  the  remote  past  and  to  trace 
them  as  nearly  to  their  origin  as  it  is  ever  possible  to 
trace  anything  in  historj-.  In  that  case,  the  book  would 
sei've  merely  as  a  storehouse  of  materials.  The  teacher 
would  select  the  topics  for  study,  sometimes  without 
much  regard  for  the  outline  of  the  author.  The  pupiis 
would  develop  the  habit  of  using  the  book  as  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  to  which  they  might  refer  without  com- 
ing to  depend  on  it  as  an  insi^ired  interpretation  of 
all  the  facts  it  contains.  I  shall  hope  to  be  more  spec- 
ific concerning  the  ijossibility  of  doing  this  in  some 
of  the  articles  that  are  to  be  published  in  the  fall. 


A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  State  Department  of  Education  through  the 
Division  of  School  Extension  is  preparing  to  produce 
a  pictorial  history  of  North  Carolina  for  use  in  the 
schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Crosby,  the  Director  of  School  Exten- 
sion, were  in  conference  a  few  days  ago  with  Capt.  A. 
O  .Clements,  a  gifted  photographer  of  Goldsboro,  who 
has  been  engaged  by  the  State  Department  to  do  the 
work. 

The  plan  as  outlined  is  to  produce  pictures  showing 
the  landing  of  Amidas  anil  L!arlo\ve  on  Roanoke  Island 
and  the  first  colony,  including  Virginia  Dare.  The 
pictures  will  then  develop  as  the  history  of  the  State 
has  developed,  including  Edenton  and  the  Tea  Party, 
Bath  and  Blackbeard,  Newbern  and  the  death  of  John 
Lawson,  the  lower  Cape  Fear  and  the  Stamp  Act  and 
other  scenes  of  historical  interest  from  the  colonial 
periotl  to  the  present  time.  The  pictorial  history  will 
include  not  only  the  political  but  the  economic  and 
educatioiud  history  of  the  State  ari'anged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  children  a  fairly  intelligent  idea 
of  the  State's  progress. 

It  is  the  purpose  when  these  pictures  ai'e  develojjed 
t(j  have  prints  made  of  them  similar  to  the  Perry  or 
Copley  iiictures,  so  that  the  schools  of  the  State  nun- 


have  them  for  ready  use.  Slide  sets  and  several  thous- 
and feet  of  moving  picture  film  will  also  be  prepared 
and  made  available  for  school  use. 

Capt.  Clements  has  already  spent  much  time  at 
Roanoke  Island  and  other  historic  places  &nd  has  pre- 
pared the  first  of  the  series  showing  the  approach  of 
Amidas  and  Barlowe  exposition  and  the  surprised 
Indians  on  Roanoke  Island  stealthily  watching  the 
strange  procession.  These  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Capt.  Clements  has  been  interested  for  a  number  of 
\-ears  in  developing  a  pictorial  history  of  the  State 
and  the  last  General  Assembly  made  it  possible  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  this  work  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 


QUALITY  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  placing  a  limit  upon  the  size  of  the  Princeton 
undergraduate  body,  President  Hibben  takes  an  im- 
portant step  in  American  education.  Hitherto  the 
tendency  has  been  to  lay  chief  emphasis  upon  size. 
The  greatness  of  a  university  has  been  estimated  by 
the  numbers  of  students  and  teachers,  the  range  of 
the  courses  of  instruction,  the  acreage  of  museums 
and  laboratories.  Football  victory  has  been  wel- 
comed by  many  faculties  as  a  means  of  swelling  the 
freshman  class.  Prom  time  to  time  the  virtue  of 
small  colleges  has  been  heralded;  but,  as  Dean 
Briggs  of  Harvard  once  remarked,  the  outcry  too 
offer  masked  an  effort  to  make  them  grow  big." 

Only  at  a  few  institutions,  among  which  Princeton 
is  pre-eminent,  has  there  been  a  steady  and  consist- 
ent effort  to  work  for  quality  rather  than  size.  The 
system  of  preceptorial  instruction  instituted  by 
President  Wilson  was  an  effort  to  secure  a  more  inti- 
mate contact  between  teachers  and  taught.  Like- 
wise, the  once  famous  plan  of  "quads,"  or  residen- 
tial units  within  the  college,  was  intended  to  organ- 
ize college  life  and  make  it  an  efficient  socializing 
influence.  Both  ideas  have  found  favor  at  other 
institutions,  the  freshman  dormitories  at  Harvard 
being  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  Princeton  prac- 
tice. Now  President  Hibben  is  attacking  the  prob- 
lem at  the  root.  No  more  students  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted than  can  be  adequately  taught  and  assimi- 
lated in  the  body  of  undergraduate  life.  Princeton 
is  to  be  "not  a  big  university,  but  a  great  univer- 
sity." Presumably,  entrance  tests  are  to  be  severer, 
as  also  the  weeding-out  process  among  those  already 
in  residence.  As  yet,  the  college  register  is  18*4 
sliort  of  the  proposed  limit  of  2,000;  but  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  life  at  Princeton  will  be  oil  the  com- 
IK'titive  basis — unless,  indeed,  the  endowment  should 
be  very  sensibly  increased. 

Princeton  is  not  alone  in  experiencing  a  marked 
growth  since  the  war.  At  Dartmouth  the  applicants 
for  entrance  actually  quadrupled  last  year,  and  at 
the  present  rate  will  quadruple  agaiii  this  yeai'. 
reaching  the  amazing  total  of  3,000.  The  maximum 
for  whom  accommodation  can  be  provided  is  550.  A 
dra.stic  weeding  process  is  inevitable,  and  the  need 
of  greatei'  endowment  is  manifest.  Some  of  this 
growth  is  doubtless  due  to  the  new  ambitions  of  the 
war-made  rich.  A  larger  ])art  is  attributable  to  an 
increased  respect  for  education,  which  was  one  of 
the  undoubted  benefits  of  the  war. — New  York  Times, 
January  25,  1921. 
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HOW  MANY  OF  EDISONS  QUESTIONS  CAN  YOU  ANSWER? 


In  a  recent  test  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
to  college  uieu  applying  for  work  at  his  plant  there 
was  quite  a  list  of  questions  that  were  supposedly  pre^ 
pared  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Edison  himself.  About 
two  months  ago,  there  appeared  in  a  Sunday  uews- 
an  advertisement  which,  according  to  the  New  York 
American,  read  something  like  this: 

"Six   young   college    men    waiite.,  for    niSuufae- 

turing   deve'lopment    work.     Need    nor  have   teehuie- 

al   education.     Pay    *13li    a    month    to  stait.     Apply 
Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J.'' 

Among  those  who  applied  was  a  recent  graduate  of 
Cornell.  Five  other  young  men  applied  with  him. 
They  were  received  at  the  plant  by  Mr.  Edison's  lieu- 
tenants and  turned  loose  upon  the  questions  which  the 
great  inventor  thought  it  important  that  applicants 
should  be  able  to  answer  eorrectly. 

All  six  of  the  men  failed.  The  Cornell  man  could 
answer  just  half.  There  were  really  78  questions,  but 
the  young  man  from  whom  the  list  was  obtained,  had 
forgotten  jone  of  them.  The  other  77  questions,  upon 
the  answers  to  which,  according  to  the  New  York 
American,  Mr.  Edison  based  his  charge  that  college 
men  were  "amazingly  ignorant""  are  given  below.  The 
justice  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Mr.  Edison,  if  he 
is  correctlj'  ciuoted,  is  open  to  serious  question,  but  the 
list'  is  printed  here  that  each  reader  may  trj-  it  out  in 
a  self-measurement  test.  It  may  serve,  if  for  no 
other  useful  purpose,  at  least  as  a  means  of  diversion. 
The  list  is  given  as  follows : 

Mr.  Edison's  Questionnaire 

1 — Who   discovered  how   to   vulcanize   rubber? 
2 — Who  iuvented  printing? 

3 — Who  invented  the  modern  papermaking  machine? 

■1 — Who  invented  the  cotton  gin? 

5 — Who  was  the  most  famous  maker  of  violins? 

6— Who  wrote  ' '  Don  Quixote ' '  ? 

7 — Who  wrote  "Les  Miserables"? 

8 — Who  wrote  the  opera  ' '  11  Trovatore  ' '  ? 

9 — Who  was  "the  father  of  American  railways"? 

10 — Who  was  Pizarro? 

11 — Who  was  Simon  Bolivar? 

12 — Who  was   Solon?     ■ 

13 — Who  was  John  Hancock? 

14 — Who  was  Hannibal? 

15 — Who  was  Paul  Eevere? 

16 — Who  was  Cleopatra  and  how  did  she  die? 

17 — Who  discovered  the  Pacific   ocean? 

18 — Who  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald? 

19 — Where  is  Labrador? 

20— Where  is  Helena? 

21 — WheTe  is  Tallahassee? 

22 — Where  is  Copenhagen  ? 

23 — Where  is  Manchuria? 

24 — What  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania? 
•     25 — Where  is  Magdalena  Bay? 

26 — What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world? 

27 — What  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world? 

28 — What  is  the  greatest  depth  ever  found  in  the  ocean? 

29 — What  is  the  greatest  of  tide  in  feet  found  along  the 
North  American  coast? 

30 — Wliere  was  Napoleon  born? 

31 — Where  was  Lincoln  born? 

32 — Of  what   are  violin   strings  maile? 

33 — What  musical  instrument  do  you  play? 

34 — What  newspapers  and  magazines  do  you  read? 

35 — Of  what  is  porcelain  made? 

36 — What   substances   are   used   in    the   manufacture    of 
sulphuric  acid? 

37 — ^What  are  the  ingredients  of. good  white  paint? 


38 — How  is  celluloid  made? 

39 — What  is  the  hardest  known  wood? 

40 — What  kind  of  wood  is  used  for  ax  handles? 

41 — What  kind  of  wood  is  used  for  kerosene  oil  barrells? 

42 — 111  what  part  of  the  world  does  it  never  rain? 

43 — Name  the  countries  bordering  on  France? 

44 — Where  is  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world  located? 

45 — What  is   a  monsoon? 

46 — How   much   is  a  troy   ounce  of  gold   worth? 

47 — At  what  speed  does  light  travel? 
•         4S — What  is  the  best  grade  of  cotton  grown? 

49 — With   what   substance   is   radium   always   associated? 

50 — How  far  is  the  earth  from  the  sun? 

51 — Haw    far   is    it   by   the    shortest    rail    route    Ijetween 
New  Yorli  and  San  Francisco? 

52 — How   far   is   it   by   ordinary    oceanic    routes   between 
New   York   and   Liverpool? 

53 — How  is  leather  tanned? 

54 — iHow  is  window  glass  made?       ^ 

55 — How  is  artificial   sillc  made? 

56 — Who   discovered   the  laws   of  gravitation? 

57 — Wliy  is  the   ordinary  instrument   used  in   meisuring 
temperature  called  the  Fahrenheit   thermometer? 

5.8 — Name    the    three    princijial    alkalis? 

59 — What    is    the    difference    between    anthracite       and 
bituminous   coal? 

60 — From  what  country   do  we  get   most  of  our   cork? 

61 — From  what   country   do  we  get   our  borax? 

62 — From  what  country   do  we  get  our  figs? 

6.3 — From  what  country  do  we  get  our  platina? 

64 — Where  does  most  of  our  quicksilver  come  from? 

65 — What   is  the  greatest  wool-producing  country  in   the 
.Yorld? 

66 — In  what  State  are  located  our  chief  copper  mines? 

67 — What  is  copra? 

68 — What  is  used  to  cut  the  facets  of  diamonds? 

69 — From   what    city   do   most   of   our   laundry    machines 
come? 

70 — From  what  vicinity  do  we  get  most  of  our  codfish? 

71 — What  are  felt  hats  made  of? 

72— If  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest   State  in   the  TTnion 
what_is  the  ne^xt  and  the  next  to  that? 

I  3 — Wliere   does  most   of  our  rubber  come   from  ? 

74 — What   is   zinc? 

"o — What  is  the  name  of  the  acid  in  vinegar? 

"6 — Where  are  condors  found? 

"" — What  fabric  is  used  in  auto  tires? 


ANSWERS  TO   THE   EDISON   QUESTIONS 

Encyclopelia    research    yielded    answers    to    the    Edison 
r|Uestions  as  follows: 

1 — Goodyear. 

2 — Johann    Gutenberg. 

3 — Louis  Robert — 1798. 

4— Eli  Whitney. 

5 — Stradivarius. 

6— Verdi. 

7 — Cerrantes. 

8 — Victor  Hugo. 

fl — Wide  difference  of  opinion  even  among  railroad  men. 
10 — ConcjUeror  of  Per«. 

11 — Venezuealin — Overthrew    Spain    in    South    America, 
■The  George  Washington  of  South  America." 
12 — Greek  law-giver. 

13 — Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 
14 — Carthaginian  general. 

1.5 — Courier  who  spread  the  news  of  British   advance  in 
Massachusetts. 

16 — Queen    of    Egypt — Suicide   by    sting   of    an    asp. 

17— Balboa. 

18 — James    Gordon   Bennett,   Sr. 

19 — Northeast    peninsular   of    North    America. 

20 — Montana. 

21— Florida. 

22— Denmark. 

2,3 — Eastern    Asia,    northeast    of   China    proper.. 

24 — Harrisburg. 

2.5 — Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California. 

26 — Everest,  in  the  Himalyas. 

27 — Amazon. 

28—31,614  feet   off  Guam. 
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Bels'iiiiM,    Luxcmliuurg,    Germauy, 


2f)— Bay  of  Fund.ay,  62  feet. 
:!() — Corsica,  town  of  Ajaccio. 
:U — Hardin    eo'inty,   Kentucky.  » 

32— Gut. 
.33 — (Personal) 
34 — (Personal) 
35 — Kaolin,  a  type  of  clay. 

3e — Sulphur    trioxidc    and    water    (sulpliur,    oxygen    ami 
livdrogen) 

.S7 — White   leail   and  linseed   oil. 
.■^8 — Chemical  action   of  nitric   acid   on   cotton. 
39— Ebony. 
40 — Ash  and  hickory. 
41— White  oak. 
42 — Sahara  desert. 
43 — Andorra,    Spain, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Monaco. 
44— Mt.  Wilson. 
45 — A   sensational   trade   wind. 
46— .$20,667. 

47 — 299,828   kilometers   per  second    (in   air) 
48 — Long  stapple  cotton   (Sea  Island). 
49 — Pitch  blende. 
50—92,830,000  miles. 
51—3251  miles 

.52 3,053  nautical  miles  (or  about  351."i  statute  miles). 

,53 — Tannic   acid   treatment. 

,54— Sand,  carbonate  of  soda,  carluiiiate  of  lime. 

5.5 — Acid    action    on    cotton. 

56 — Sir  Isa;ic   Newton. 

57 — Invented    by   Fahrenheit. 

58 — Soda,   salt   and   potash. 

59— Age.  Anthracite  is  harder  and  older  than  bituniuious. 

60 — Spain. 

fil_tTnited  States  and  Asia  Minor. 

62 — Syria   and   Eastern   Mediterranean. 

63- Russia. 

fi4_Spain,  United  States  and  Eussia. 

65 — Australia. 

66 — Montana. 

67 — Dried  cocoanut  meat. 

68 — Diamonil  dust. 

69 — Troy,  New  York. 

70 — Grand  Banks  of   Newfoundland. 

71 — Animal  hair  and  fur. 

72 — ^Delaware   and    Connecticut. 

73 — Brazil. 

74 — An  elemental  metal. 

75 — Acetic. 

76 — Andes  Mountains. 

77 — Long   staple   cotton. 


THE  NEW  TEXT  BOOK  COMMISSION 
Govenioi'  Morrison  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Superin- 
tendent of  Pulilie  Instruction,  announced  May  23  the 
appointment  of  the  State  Text-Book  Commission  to 
select  texts  for  grammar  schools  in  the  State. 

The  comini.ssion  is  composed  of  T.  Wingate  An- 
drews, of  Salisbury,  president  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendents' Association ;  C.  S.  Warren,  of  Hamlet,  a 
teacher  of  long  experience,  including  normal  school 
work  and  service  as  principal  and  superintendent: 
Miss  Mary  Graham,  of  Charlotte,  one  of  the  leading 
primary  teachers  of  the  State;  Miss  Celeste  Henkel, 
of  State-sville,  assistant  county  superintendent  and 
home  demonstration  agent  of  Iredell;  Thomas  R, 
Foust,  of  Greensboro,  one  of  the  leading  county  super- 
intendents of  the  State  and  president  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Assembly;  Miss  Jane  C.  Sullivan,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  president  of  the  Association  of  Grammar  Grade 
Teachers  and  Principals;  N.  P.  Steppe,  of  Marion, 
superintendent  of  McDowell  county  schools. 

The  commission  will  meet,  it  is  expected,  about 
June  1  and  immediately  go  into  the  work  of  mapping 
out  a  course  of  study  for  grammar  grade  schools.  This 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  commission  and  the  report  of 
the  commission  under  the  school  law  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  February  1. 

This  completed,  the  commission  will  recontmend  a 
list  of  six  series  of  renders  and  six  primers,  together 
with  four  texts  on  all  subjects,  to  the  State  Boai'd  of 
Education,  which  will  adopt  two  series  of  readers  and 
two  primers,  together  with  one  text  on  all  other  sub- 
jects for, use  in  the  schools. 

Final  adoption  must  be  made  by  March,  1,  1922. 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  make  all  regu- 
lations relating  to  bids. 


THE  WONDER  OF  A  BOOK. 

A  log  cabin  in  the  still  north  woods. 

A  man  stretched  out  on  a  bearskin  rug,  reading, 
by  the  crackling  fire.. 

'  No  sound  but  the  wail  of  a  coyote,  off  in  the  great 
white  silence. 

No  living  being  but  the  failhful  dog  dozing  at  his 
feet. 

He  reads — and  i-eads — a  wondrous  tale  of  the  city. 
And  the  flickering  oil  lamp  blazes  into  a  thousand 
dancing  lights,  and  the  lonely  cabin  is  thronged  with 
hundreds  of  laughing,  chattering  people  who  lead 
him,  from  the  bleak  solitude  to  the  golden  land  of 
jileasure. 

Back  in  the  crowded  town  another  man,  city-tired, 
business-weary. 

The  lamp  shines  softly  on  his  eare-worn  face. 

Through  the  closed  windo5V  comes  the  muffled  city 
rumble  of  jangling  street  cars  and  tramping  feet. 

He  reads  and  forgets  the  turmoil.  .  .  .  For  it  is  a 
book  of  the  great  outdoors — of  sweeping  plains  and 
purple-shado5ved  mountains.  He  breathes  the  fra- 
grance\pf  a  thousand  firs;  he  follows  the  river 
through  roaring  canons,  and  every  fiber  of  his  being 
thrills  to  the  call  of  the  wild. 

A  book — the  Avonder,  the  witchery  of  it ! — Chicago 
Daily  News, 


A  DESERVED  TKIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  CHARACTER 
BUILDER 
One  of  North  Carolina's  noblest  sons  died  the 
other  day — Professor  John  Graham,  for  many  years 
principal  of  Warrenton  High  School.  Professor  Gra- 
liam  not  only  tatight  liooks ;  he  built  character.  He 
not  only  developed  minds  he  developed  men.  We  need 
more  teachers  of  his  type ;  men  who  look  on  teaching 
not  as  a  temporary  expedient  but  a  lifetime  professioit. 
And  what  is  equally  important,  Professor  Graham  was 
not  only  a  great  teacher  but  a  great  citizen,  interested 
in  every  movement  for  the  development  of  his  State 
and  section.  Especially  was  he  concerned  abotit  agri- 
cultural progress,  and  he  was  accordingly  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers'  State  Alliance  and  long  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  We  lament  his  passing. — 
Tlie  Progressive  Farmer. 


Do  not  forget  to  notify  the  publisher  when 
your  address  is  changed.  And  be  sure  to  say 
with  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 


The  University  of  Virginia  is  constructing  a  mod- 
ern Greek  theater,  at  a  cost  of  $8.5,000.  There  will 
be  a  seating  capacity  for  3.600  people. 


Teach  economy.  That  is  one  of  the  first  and  high- 
est virtues.  It  begins  5vith  saving  money. — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS 

The  Summer  Sehodl  program  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer is  most  eucouragiug.  Prom  all  iuforiiiation  re- 
ceived the  attendance  will  be  equally  as  large  as,  if  not 
larger  than,  that  of  last  year.  The  comity  summer 
schools  that  liave  already  opened  show  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  last  year. 

Many  teachers,  however,  wish  to  know  what  State 
summer  schools  will  be  open.  We  are  giving  below  a 
list  of  these  arranged  alphabetically  and  such  infor 
mation  as  may  be  of  value  to  teachers: 

1.  Appalachian   Training   School,   Boone,   N.    C, 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Director.  There  will  be  two  sum- 
mer schools  at  this  institution ;  the  first  to  open  May 
31st,  and  the  second,  July  12,  Xo  subjects  for  high 
school  teachers  will  be  offered  in  this  institution. 

2.  Aslieville  Noruud  and  Collegiate  Institide, 
Asheville.  Jolm  E.  Calfee,  Director.  This  institution 
will  open  on  June  ITjth  and  close  Jul.y  29.  Courses 
wdl  be  offered  for  all  teachers  holding  State  certifi- 
cates. 

3.  Cullowhee  Normal  School,  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 
W.  E.  Bird,  Director,  wil  oj)eu  June  14th  and  close 
July  26.  It  will  offer  no  subject  matter  for  higli 
school  teachers. 

4.  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  G.  W.  Wilson,  Director.  This  institution 
will  run  eight  weeks  beginning  June  4  and  closing 
August  6.  It  will  offer  no  courses  for  high  school 
teachers. 

^^.  Lenoir  College,  Hickory,  N.  C,  ii-  A.  Kuehner, 
Director,  will  open  June  14th  and  close  July  27.  Ir 
offers  courses  for  all  teachers  holding  State  certifi- 
cates. 

6.  Nortli  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,,  John  H.  Cook,  Director,  will  open  June 
loth  and  close  July  26.  It  offers  courses  for  all 
teachers  liolding  State  certificates. 

7.  Flora  MacDonald  College,  Red  Springs,  N.  C  , 
L.  Lee  White,  Director,  will  open  June  20th  and  close 
July  30.  This  summer  school  will  not  be  open  to  high 
school  teachers. 

8.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer" 
ing.  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  W.  A.  Withers,  Director, 
will  open  June  14th  and  close  July  26.  It  offers 
courses  for  all  teachers  holding  State  certificates. 

9.  Triidty  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  Holland  Hol- 
tou,  Director,  wall  open  June  28tli  and  close  August  6. 
It  offers  courses  for  all  teachers  holding  State  certifi- 
cates. 

10.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N. 

C,  N.  W.  Walker,  Director,  will  open  June  21st  and 
close  August  4.  It  offers  courses  for  all  teachers 
holding  State  certificates.  ' 

11.  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  H. 
T.  Hunter,  Director,  will  open  June  14th  and  close 
Jidy  27.  This  institution  will  offer  courses  for  all 
teachers  liolding  State  certificates. 


HOW  THE  SCHOOL  SERVES  THE  COMMUNITY  IN 
IREDELL  COUNTY 

The  educational  forces  of  Iredell  County  have  .t 
complished  wonders.  Miss  Celeste  Heukel,  the  home 
demonstration  agent  and  the  assistant  county  super- 
intendent, conceived  the  idea  sometime  ago  that  the 
educational  forces  of  the  county  should  be  of  great 
value  not  only  in  improving  the  schools  but  in  making 
the  homes  more  convenient  and  attractive.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  was  given  at  the  county  commencement  held 
in  A]U'il  and  was  published  in  full  in  the  StatesviUc 
Landmark.  The  story  tells  of  a  great  awakening  and 
it  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  heroic  services  of  Miss  Henkel. 

School  buildings  lia\e  been  enlarged  and  painted, 
teachers  salaries  have  been  increased,  the  school  term 
has  been  lengthened  and  school  grounds  have  been 
made  attractive.  But  more  far  reaching  still  are  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  year  in 
the  homes  in  the  rural  districts.  Residences  have  been 
rcinodeled,  modern  conveniences  have  been  added  to 
the  kitchen,  dining  rooms  have  been  made  attractive, 
pictures  of  attractive  living  rooms  and  bed  rooms  were 
published  in  the  papers,  barns  and  other  out-houses 
hav.e  been  painted,  new  machinery  lias  been  added  to 
the  farms  and  new  labor  saving  devices  have  been 
placed  in  the  homes  and  the  lawns  around  the  homes 
have  been  made  attractive  by  planting  grass,  flowers 
and  shi'ubbery. 

This  is  the  story  that  comes  from  the  whole  county  ; 
not  one  district  but  all  districts  have  been  affected. 
However.  Mount  Mourne  won  the  prize  for  nuiking  the 
most  improvement  in  schools,  homes  and  grounds. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  wei'e  spent  by  the  people  them- 
selves and  everv  family  living  in  the  community  en- 
tered the  contest  and  conti-ibuted  to  its  success.  So 
nuich  has  been  done  by  the  people  of  this  communit.v 
that  a  detailed  story  filled  nearly  eight  columns  of  the 
Landinarle.  However,  this  great  work  was  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  Mount  Mourne  community.  The  jnda'es 
of  the  contest  stated  that  considerable  difficulty  was 
met  in  deciding  which  community  had  made  the  most 
improvements.  Over  $20,000  has  been  subscribed  for 
this  work  and  the  results  .show  a  transformation  un 
eciualled  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  NICKELS. 

All  wealth  is  made  up  of  small  .sums,  just  as  the 
wheat  that  feeds  the  world  comes  done  up  in  sepa- 
rate grains. 

The  street  railways  of  New  York  City  last  year 
collected  $95,000,000,  all  in  nickels. 

Ten  cents  a  day  invested  at  four  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years  Avill  amount  to  about  $1,500. 

Saving  small  sums  is  the  best  way  of  la.yiug  the 
foundation  for  future  prosperity. 

Learning  to  take  care  of  small  .sums  now,  trains 
one  for  handling  large  ones  later  on. — ^Prom  Thrift 
Day  Program  of  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 


Renew  .your  subscription  this  summer  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  receive  the  September  number.  The  price  is 
$1.50  a  year  of  ten  months  from  September  to  June. 
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A  CONNECTING  LINK  BETWEEN   HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE 

Speaking'  nt'  tlio  social  inecfins'  of  liijili  scliool  lioys 
and  college  men  recently  arranged  by  the  nien-tcacliers 
of  the  Burlington  High  School,  the  Editor  of  The 
Christian  Sun,  Rev.  ('arl  B.  Riddle,  who  was  pi-esent 
at  the  gathering,  calls  the  idea  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  boys  of  the  school  anil  the  various  colleges 
of  the  State.  The  primai-y  object  o,f  the  meeting  says 
I  he  editor,  was  to  stimulate  1he  boys  of  the  Burling- 
ton scliool  "in  becoming  m(n'e  interested  in  a  college 
<^lucation.  The  representatives  present  made  no  at- 
temiit  to  speak  of  their  own  institutions,  not  even  mak- 
ing Inference  to  college  life  in  their  iiarlicular  colI(>ge, 
but  spoke  of  college  life  in  general.  *  *  *The  plan 
was  new  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impressive,  and 
a  good  thing,  as  we  see  it.  Many  young  men  form  an 
idea  that  the  college  student  is  formal,  "niipish",  and 
indifferent.  The  representatives  from  the  colleges 
were  the  opposite.  They  were  informal  in  their  ap- 
proach, •unassuming  in  manner,  and  friendly  in  s|)irit. 
They  won  the  boys — won  them  to  thinking  more  of  col- 
lege life.  We  would  like  to  see  the  idea  carried  out 
in  more  of  our  high  schools." 


CONDEMN  SILK  HOSE  AND  JOY  RIDES  FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

The  appearance  of  silk  hose  and  automobiles 
among  high-scliool  students  was  condemned,  -while 
the  social  hour  and  dancing  in  the  schools  was  com- 
mended, at  a  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associalion  in  Denver  (Colorado) 
recently. 

According  fo  llic  parcnis,  llie  niuiibci-  of  young 
girls  in  tho  high  schools  wearing  silk  slockings  is 
iucreasing,  and  a  discussion  lasting  more  than  an 
hour  ensued  as  to  win)  was  to  blame  for  the  sitna- 
tion.'  It  was  linally  decided  that  the  fault  was  with 
the  parents,  and  mothers  were  urgerl  to  take  a  tirm 
stand  in  depriving  their  daughters  of  these  gos.samer 
luxuries. 

Educating  the  parents  to  the  dangers  of  permit- 
ting their  children  to  drive  to  and  from  school  in 
automobiles  will  be  the  means  of  combating  this 
problem,  according  to  plans  discussed.  After  school, 
joy-rides,  in  which  careless  driving  ]ilays  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  if  this  edu- 
cational plan  materializes,  according  to  Mrs.  John 
C.  Oakes,  president  of  the  organization.  —  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 


BE   SURE  TO  RENEW  IN  TIME 

The  training  of  teachers  in  service  through  Reading 
Circle  study  will  he  continued  in  1921-22,  says  State 
Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks,  with  no  let  up  of  emphasis  upon 
this  work.  The  first  Reading  Circle  outlines  for  the 
next  school  year  may  be  expected  in  the  September 
issue  of  North  Carolina  Education.  Be  sure  to 
send  your  subscription  or  renewal  in  time  to  receive 
the  September  number.  Price,  .$1.50  a  year  of  ten 
months  from  September  to  June. 


Do  not  omit  to  renew  your  subscription  in  time  to 
receive  the  September  number  of  North  Carolina 
Education.  It  is  planned  to  make  it  more  helpful  to 
the  teachers  in  service  during  the  coming  year  than 
ever  before. 


A  $100,000  GREEK  LEXICON. 

The  Oxford  cori'cspondent  of  the  Ijondoii  Observci' 
says:  Some  pages  of  the  new  Liddidl  and  Scolt  are 
at  last  in  fii-st  proof,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  some  t-\vo 
years  before  the  lexicon  is  published.  Prof.  Stuart 
Jones  has  been  at  work  upon  it  almost  continuously 
since  1911,  but  when  he  succeeded  Professor  Haver- 
field  as  Camden  professor  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  it,  and  aiipointed 
R.  McKensie,  of  Trinity,  as  his  chief  assistant.  The 
new  edition  -will  be  very  much  fuliei'  than  1lie  last 
(particulai-ly  in  insci-ijilion'),  but  not  iiiucli  bnlkiei', 
thanks  to  an  ingeni(nis  .system  of  abbrcxiat  ions.  The 
whole  undertaking  is  likely  to  cost  sonu>  !|^1 00,000. — 
Sin-ingfield  (Mass.)  Rejiublican. 


Careful  saving  and  careful  spending  invariably 
promote  success.  Economy  is  (uie  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  success,  yet  most  -\vretchedly  dis- 
regarded. The  five  or  ten  cents  squandered  a  day, 
if  saved,  -will  in  a  few  years  amount  to  thousands  of 
dollars.  If  a  nuui  is  not  r(mipetent  to  manage  a 
small  income  oi-  a  small  business,  he  is  imt  competent 
to  manag(>  a  large  income  oi-  a  lara'c  business. — Jlar- 
shall  Field. 


EDISON    PREPARES    MORE    QUESTIONS 

Tlionia.s  A.  Eilismi  is  pio|iMriiig  aiinther  questiouuairo  for 
iiipii  seeking  jobs  in  his  eniiiloy,  says  the  New  York  World, 
bnt  this  one  will  be  eopyrigliterl.  He  made  this  statement 
a  few  flays  ago  in  a  five-minute  interview  -with  a  newspaper 
man,  at  the  end  of  a  long  automobile  ride  through  the  country 
about  his  home  in  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J. 

The  inventor  also  suggested  to  the  college  professors 
who  have' been  critieising  liis  questionnaire  that  they  "send 
me  a  set  of  questions  that  college  men  (•an  answer."  He  did 
not  say  whetlier  ho  proposed  to  get  in  i-onimunicatiou  witli 
any  professors  who  have  declared  liis  questions  "too  severe'' 
and   obtain   their  aid   in   framing  liis  next  set. 

"Oollege  professors  have  me  wrong",  declared  Mr.  Edi- 
son. ''1  do  believe  college  men  are  good  and  it  is  the  college 
;;radu;ite  that  I  am  after.  What  surprises  me,  tliougli,  is  the 
small  nnndjer  of  men  who  can  answer  simjile  questions. 

"These  college  professors  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
I    do   get   college   men. 

"Even  some  of  tlie  writers  of  newspaper  editorials  do 
not  understand  the  proldem  "  (referring  to  liis  purpose  in 
framing  the  list  of  questions)   "tlicy  are  XYZ. 

"Some  college  professors  do  not  believe  my  question- 
naire contains  the  type  of-  questions  a  college  man  would 
answer  readily.  T  have  looked  at  their  books  and  I  have 
askeil  nothing  in  the  questionnaire  that  is  not  in  the  liooks. 

' '  I  am  hoping  that  some  professor  will  volunteer  to  give 
me   a    questionnaire   that   graduates   can    answer. 

• '  About  500  applicants  have  answered  my  questions,  but 
tlie  surprising  part  of  it  is  that  only  7  per  cent,  were  Glass 
A  men. 

"To  the  workers  and  to  those  who  study  goes  the  prize. 

"They  say  that  my  questions  were  poor,  but  tlie  men  1 
olitained    are    functioning. 

"One  astonishing  feature  is  that  there  are  no  interme 
diate  grades.  There  are  the  ABC  men  anil  then  come  the 
XYZ. 

"Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  answered  the  question- 
naire stated  that  Tallahassee  was  in  Tennessee.  A  good  man 
woubl  answer,  'I  do  not  know'  to  some  of  the  questions. 
Others  would  guess  at  the  answers." 


SPEEDING  THEM  UP 


"The  wicked  flee  wlien  no  man  pursuetli."  quoted  the 
deacon  to  the  minister. 

"Yes",  said  the  minister,  who  believed  in  muscular 
Christianity,  "that  is  true;  but  they  make  much  better  time 
when   somebodv  is  after  them." — New  York  American. 


WHAT  SHE  NEEDED 


Mistress — Wliat  do  we'  need   for  dinner? 
Servant — Sure,   Ma  'am,   and   I  've   tripped   over   the   rug 
an'  we  need  a  new  get  of  dishes. — New  York  American. 
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The  number  of  counties  whose  teachers  have  prii- 
dueed  pageants  at  the  close  nf  the  school  year  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  fiue  exercise,  and  th'i  teacliers  arc 
to  be  commended. 


"With  what  substance  is  radium  always  associ- 
ated?" asked  Mr.  Edison.  And  the  victim  who  an- 
swered, "Money",  should  by  no  means  be  classified 
among  the  amazingly  ignorant. 


The  indications  are  that  the  summer  schools  will  be 
full  again  this  year.  Our  teachers  are  determineil  lo 
prepare  themselves  for  other  work.  Who  does  not 
rejoice  over  the  progress  we  are  making? 


Miss  Celeste  Henkers  work  in  Iredell  County  is  ac- 
complishing marvelous  results.  A  new  spirit  is  abroail 
in  that  county.  The  story  of  the  improvement  made 
in  the  school  and  home  should  be  published  in  bulletin 
form. 


Davidson  county  is  enjoying  an  epidemic  of  eonsoli 
elation.  A  campaign  now  going  on  wall  consolidate 
in  seven  districts  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  county.  The  fine  work  of  Supt.  Hasty  and  his 
people  deserves  the  attention  it  is  attracting. 


County  and  city  superintendents  should  be  think- 
ing of  the  professional  courses  to  be  outlined  next  fall 
for  their  teachers.  The  teachers  will  not  be  held  res- 
ponsible in  the  future  for  a  failure  to  do  reading  circle 
work  if  the  superintendent  fails  to  provide  for  them 


lisher  know  what  your  new  address  will  be.     This 
September  number  will  be  sent  to  the  old  address  of 
the  subscribers  entitled  to  receive  it,  unless  the  pub- 
lisher is  "requested  to  make  a  change  to  another  ad- 
dress. 


The  Reading  Circle  work  may  be  expected  to  be- 
gin with  the  September  number.  If  your  subscription 
expires  with  the  June  number  (  you  can  tell  by  look- 
ing at  your  address  label),  be  sure  to  send  your  sub- 
scription in  time  for  the  September  number.  The 
price  is  $1.50  a  year  of  ten  months  from  September 
to  June. 


"Every  American  boy  and  girl  should  spend  a 
year  on  the  farm  as  a  part  of  their  education,"  Pro- 
fessor Dallas  Lore  Sharpe  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
an  address  to  a  convention  of  ministers  the  other  day. 
The  children,  he  contended,  now  see  too  little  of 
nature  and  too  much  of  the  movies,  stores,  and  clubs. 
Lincoln  was  mentioned  as  an  example  of  what  "nat- 
ural" education  would  do  for  a  man  .  There 
is  less  difficulty  in  approving  than  apply- 
ing Professor  Sharpe 's  suggestive  addition  to  the 
edueational  cnrrieulum  for  youth.  And  turning  it  the 
other  way  about,  how  long  a  time  would  he  have  the 
country  boy  and  girl  spend  in  tn^vn  as  a  part  of  their 
currieuhim  ? 


SCIENCE  TN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Fortunate  for  both  teachers  and  schools  they  are 
to  serve,  is  the  provision  made  in  the  summer  schools 
for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
science.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  the  reqiiirement  that  a  school 
must  be  equipped  with  a  science  laboratory  and  ap- 
pliances before  it  can  win  a  place  on  the  accredited 
list  makes  the  demand  still  more  insistent. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  this  situation,  the  summer 
schools  have  all  provided  a  full  six-weeks  course  in 
general  science  which  any  teacher  who  wishes  may 
take.  Completion  of  the  entire  course  will  entitle  the 
teacher  to  full  credit  for  the  work  done. 


The  next  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  will 
be  the  September  number.     Do  not  fail  to  let  the  pub- 


CONCERNING  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 
It  is  now  deemed  advisable  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
isting rules  and  regulations  governing  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  for  all  certificates  to  be  issued  or  to 
be  renewed  as  of  July  1,  1921,  according  to  notice  just 
issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  academic  and  professional  qualifications  for 
the  several  certificates  as  prescribed  in  the  published 
rules  and  regulations  will  be  observed.     All  teachers 
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or  prospective  teachers  should  therefore  take  notice 
of  the  requirements  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

The  high  school,  grammar  grade  and  elementary 
certificates  will  be  classified  according  to  the  academic 
training.  Applicants  for  the  high  school,  grammar 
grade  or  primaiy  certificates  and  all  graduates  of  a 
standard  four  year  normal  college  will  be  issued  the 
"A"  certificate;  three  years  of  standard  college  work 
or  graduation  from  a  standard  normal  college  will  be 
issued  the  "B"  certificate;  and  two  years  of  standard 
college  work  will  be  issued  the  "C"  certificate,  pro- 
vided the  applicant  presents  the  professional  credits 
required  under  the  old  rules  for  the  high  school,  gram- 
mar grade  or  primary  certificate. 

E.  C.  B. 


THE    READING   CIRCLE   WORK  FOR    1921-22 

The  Director  and  Supervisors  of  Teacher  Training- 
will  select  the  Reading  Circle  books  for  1921-22  about 
July  1.  It  is  the  purpose  to  have  these  announced  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  summer  seliools  in  order  that  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  may  be  given  prelimi- 
nary directions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Reading 
Circle  work  next  year. 

All  county  and  city  superintendents  will  be  ex- 
pected to  organize  and  conduct  reading  courses  for 
teachers  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  superinten- 
dents will  be  responsible  for  this  work  and  will  re- 
port the  progress  of  the  teachers  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Director  and  Supervisors 
of  Teacher  Training  will  give  as  much  assistance  to 
the  counties  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  They  will 
visit  the  counties  and  advise  with  superintendents  and 
teachers  about  this  work. 

The  renewal  of  a  certificate  will  be  determined  by 
the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  the  records 
will  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  But  as  was  said  above,  the  organization 
and  the  conduct  of  this  work  will  be  determined  by  the 
superintendents.  They  will  hold  all  examinations, 
where  examinations  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and 
prepare  complete  reports  of  the  progress  of  every 
teacher  either  in  the  county  or  city  system. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  work  in  the  past 
abundantly  justify  its  continuance  and  there  should 
be  not  let-up  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it. 

E.  C.  B. 


A  NEW  SORT  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIAL 

Supt.  C.  C.  Haworth,  of  Burlington 
assistants  recently  gave  their  high  sc' 
with  a  new  sort  of  motive,  and  they  < 
which  should  attach  to  inventors  of 
The  social  was  designed,  and  will 
have  a  tendency,  to  influence  tb 
school,  complete  the  high  school  ^ 


some  college.     So  it  was  not  ineptly  called  a  "Stay 
in  School  and  Go  to  College  Social". 

Of  coui-se  u|)()n  an  occasion  like  this  some  college 
bo,ys  should  be  present,  and  it  was  a  happy  though^ 
which  prompted  the  men  in  charge  to  invite  the  heads 
of  the  university  and  men's  colleges  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Each  institution  was  requested  to  send 
its  best  all-ronnd  college  students  to  meet  and  mix  with 
the  high  school  boys.  One  college  sent  a  junior,  others 
sent  seniors,  and  all  had  a  fine  time  together  witli 
four-minute  speeches,  singing,  playing  games,  and — 
don't  forget  it — partaking  of  the  refreshments. 

After  371  occasion  like  this,  the  completion  of  his 
high  school  work  will  seem  less  onerous  to  many  a  boy 
and  college  seem  not  quite  so  far  off.  The  idea  so 
well  carried  out  by  Supt.  Haworth  and  his  associates  is 
passed  along  as  a  happy  privilege  and  heartily  com- 
mended to  other  high  school  men.  But  do  not  neglect 
the  girls:  there  is  no  forbidding  reason  why  the  hicrh 
school  girls  and  the  young  women  from  the  colleges 
should  not  also  mingle  together  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage in  a  get-acquainted  social  of  their  own. 


DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON  RESIGNS 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxtoii,  who  bus  been  Conunissioner  of 
Education  since  July  1,  1911,  lias  resigned  this  office 
and  Dr.  John  J.  Tigcrt,  of  the  TTniversity  of  Kentuckv^ 
has  been  appointed  by  President  Harding  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  information  will  be  received  with  much 
regret  by  Dr.  Claxtnn's  host  of  friends  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Although  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  he  spent  perhaps  his 
best  da.vs  as  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  He  served  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Kinston,  Wilson  and 
Asheville.  In  1893  he  became  Professor  of  Education 
at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  which 
position  he  filled  until  1901,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  state  as  Professor  of  Educatioji  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Claxton  made  histoi'y  in  North  Carolina.  He 
gave  a  professional  background  to  teaching  and  did  as 
much  as  any  other  man  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
profession,  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  attract 
attention  in  the  State.  He  sent  out  scores  of  young 
teachers  fired  with  enthusiasm,  who  have  helped  to 
reorganize  schools  in  the  State  and  provide  more  ef- 
fective instruction  for  the  elementary  and  grammar 
ffi-ades.  It  may  be  said  that  the  professional  touch 
'"-'-  ntary  instruction  in  North  Carolina  is 
'{Claxton  than  to  an.v  other  man. 

as  United  States  Commissioner  of 

years.     In  that  time  he  has  gener- 

',sm  and  has  guided  our  professional 

Vher  plane.     He  retires  from  the 

■"^f  the  profession  for  what  he  has 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

Just  from  the  press  of  The  Prang 
Company,  Chicago,  are  First  Lessons  in 
Batik,  hy  Gertrviclc  C.  Lewis,  anil  Per- 
modeUo  Modeling,  by  Bonnie  E.  Snow 
and  Huso  B.  Froelii-h.  "Batik"  is  a 
new  Javanese  craft  now  receiving  quite 
a  wide  recognition  in  art  scliools.  Tlie 
price  of  eacli  bools  is  $1.50  list  or  $1.60 
postpaid. 

H   n    ^ 

Those  lovers  of  English  lyric  poetry 
who  have  a  fond  acquaintance  with 
"The  Golden  Treasury"  will  receive 
with  lively  interest  the  announcement 
of  '  •  A  Book  of  Vea-se  from  Langland  to 
Kipling"  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  In  nuiking  this  collection  the 
editor  lias  lieen  governed  liy  the  view 
that  there  are  many  non-lyrical  poems 
in  English  that  pnipiis  would  read  as 
eagerly  as  the  lyrics  of  "The  Golden 
Treasury"  of  they  were  available  in  as 
handy  a  form. 

^  u  n 

His  recent  going  away  gives  a  deeper 
meaning  to  the  more  intimate  personal 
things  confided  to  paper  and  print  by 
John  Burroughs.  Among  these  is  one 
especially  wortli  remembering  by  those 
who  wish  to  make  tlie  most  of  their  own 
endowments  and  worth  heeding  by  any 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  set 
too  slight  a  value  upon  the  importance 
of  developing  their  own  real  selves. 
The  particular  sentiment  which  prompts 
these  observations  was  seen  the  other 
da.y  under  the  caption  of  "Be  Yourself" 
and  is  as  follows:  "It  is  the  little  voice 
inside  that  we  should  hearken  to.  My 
motto  is  never  to  try  to  imitate  any- 
body; I  have  always  looked  inward  and 
followed  the  inwanl  voice." 

n  n  n 

A  history  of  the  American  people,  by 
JIatthew   Page   Andrews,   has   just   been 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
(Philadelphia)       under      the      title      of 
American  History  and  Government.     Of 
it  the  publishers  say:  "We  believe  tliat 
the  treatment  of  this  book  is  distinctly 
fresh  and   original  in  that  it  takes  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations in   records,  writings,   and  repre- 
sentation  of   the   history   of   the   United 
States.     We  feel  assured  that  more  dis- 
tinguished scholars  passed  upon  the  ma 
terial    in      MS.,   than      have      reviewe 
any  similar  brief  History  of  the  Uuitr 
States.     All  controversial  points,  for 
ample,   were    submitted   by   the    aut    . 
to    distinguished    authorities    and 
•yiews  carefully  compared." 


Interesting  statistics  of  libraries  in 
North  Carolina  are  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Bulletin.  There  are  52  public 
libraries,  including  three  (Charlotte, 
Durham,  and  Laurinburg)  for  colored 
peojjle.  Of  these,  only  about  a  dozen 
have  an  income  exceeding  $l,OnO  a  year, 
and  only  six  show  an  income  above 
.$6,000.  These  are  Asheville,  Charlotte, 
Durham,  Greensboro,  Raleigh  (Olivia 
Raney),  and  Winston-Salem.  Of  school 
and  college  libraries,  29  are  listed,  in- 
cluding six  at  institutions  for  the  col- 
ored people.  The  largest  in  number  of 
volumes  contained  is  the  University 
with  93,914  volumes;  then  come  Trinity 
college  with  56,000,  Davidson  with  27,- 
232,  and  Wake  Forest  w4th  24,930,  and 
others  not   exceeding  14,000   volumes. 

-   ^      ^      ^ 
BOOK  NOTICES 

Opening  Books 

Tliere  is  consider. ible  t^'utt-  in  the 
statement  tliat  the  proper  oi^eniug  of 
books,  a  few  leaves  at  a  time  alterna- 
ting back  and  front,  keeps  the  backs 
from  breaking  early,  and  in  this  way 
prolongs  the  life,  usefulness,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  books.  This  is  one  of 
the  steps  that  many  librarians  fail  to 
take  when  books  first  come  into  the 
library  because  they  feel  the  pressure 
of  their  work  and  the  lack  of  time. 
However,  this  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  considering,  for  it  saves  time  and 
expense  later  on. — Helen  R.  Cochran,  in 
Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin. 

u   ^   ^ 

Library  Statistics 

Statistics  describe  very  inadequately 
the  work  done  by  the  libraries  in  North 
Carolina  in  1920.  The  record  of  a  book 
borrowed  gives  no  indication  of  tlie 
measure  of  recreation  or  profit  re- 
ceived by  tlie  reader.  The  librarian's 
classification  of  books,  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  is  a  meehanical  contrivance,  and 
is  apt  to  lead  us  into  a  false  estimate 
of  books.  However,  the  arrangement 
is  convenient.  These  and  other  records 
of  books  added,  number  of  borrowers, 
etc.,  serve  to  indicate  the  growth  of 
library  activities  in  the  State,  and  offer 
to  every  library  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parison with  other  libraries. 

Asheville  leads  the  State  with  an  av- 
erage circulation  per  volume  of  7.8  and 
2.133  books  added  during  the  year. 
Gastonia  comes  second  with  an  average 
circulation  of  7.4.  Concord's  record  is 
6.8   and    Chi'-'  t^ — jj-^   q    j^_ 


r(  construction.  Especially  valuable  is 
t!;e  frequent  use  of  two  or  nior3  extracts 
to  elucidate  a  single  topic,  furnishing 
i-i.mulative  evidence  from  difft.rent 
sources,  or  presenting  conflicl.in:;  or  di- 
vergent views  of  different  authors  on 
important  historical  and  social  ques- 
tions. The  selections  are  from  various 
sources:  acts  of  Congress,  decisions  of 
courts,  proclamations  an  dniessages  of 
presiilents,  records  of  debates,  party 
platforms,  charters,  pamphlets,  mem- 
oirs, diaries,  letters,  plays,  and  poems. 
What  did  Columbus  write  to  his  son  of 
his  reception  and  treatment  in  old  age? 
Wliat  would  an  eyewitness  have  thought 
of  Bacon's  rebellion?  What  was  of 
most  interest  to  foreign  travelers  in  the 
colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century?  How 
did  Washington's  inauguration  appear 
to  a  fellow  citizen?  What  did  a  rep- 
resentative Confederate  girl  write  in  her 
diary?  It  is  the  answers  to  this  natural 
questionings  as  these  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  student  that  make  the  history  of 
our  country  a  real  and  living  story,  and 
such  answers  are  by  no  means  neglected 
ill  the  making  of  this  source  book.  Soiiv 
idea  of  the  intense  appeal  it  makes  to 
the  interest  of  the  student  may  be 
gained  by  a  glance  at  the  following  out- 
line of  the  contents:  The  new  world — 
The  English  colonies — The  struggle  with 
France  for  North  America. — British  rule 
ill  America — The  birth  of  the  nation. — 
The  Constitution. — Federalists  and  Re- 
publicans.— The  growth  of  a  national 
consciousness. — Sectional  interests. — 
The  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson. — The 
gathering  cloud. — Texas. — The  compro- 
mise of  1850. — Approaching  the  crisis. 
— Secession. — The  Civil  War. — Twenty 
years  of  Republican  Supremacy. — The 
Clevel.and  Domociacy. — Entering  the 
twentieth  centurv. — America  and  the 
AVorld   War. 

U    ^    If 

Junior  High  School  Mathematics. 
Book  I.  By  Walter  W.  Hart.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Cloth.  233  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

This  new  series  is  prepared  with  a 
view  to  embodying  in  practical  form  the 
course  outlined  in  the  report  of  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics  of  the  Nation- 
al Committee  on  Mathenjatical  Studies 
Book  I  is  intended  to  seventh  year 
classes.  Book  II  will  appear  this  sum- 
mer. Book  III  is  expected  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  content  this  book  differs 
quite  materially  from  the.  traditional 
seventh  year  arithmetic.  It  abounds  in 
real  facts  about  a  re.al  world;  the  world 
concerning  which  junior  high  school 
boys  and  girls  are  curious.  In  a  clear 
simple  manner  the  actual  computations 
of  every  practical  description  are  placed 
before  tlie  pupil.  In  this  unusual  de- 
velopment of  arithmetic  a  very  definite 
idea  of  costs  is  brought  to  him  so  that 
he  can  form  opinions  and  make  deduc- 
tions which  are  serviceable  under  pres- 
ent day  conditions.  Beside  the  arithme- 
tic a  very  practical  course  in  construc- 
tive geometry  is  provided.  Construc- 
tive geometry  sounds  more  scholarly 
than  "Mensuration",  and  the  fact  that 
each  copy  of  the  book  is  supplied  with  a 
protractor  giving  both  English  and  met- 
ric dimensions  as  well  as  circular  meas- 
ure will  enable  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
and  apply  the  simple  rules  with  regard 
to  rectilinear  and  circular  areas  that 
''ould  be  known  by  pupils  at  this  stage 
f  their  progress. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS 

Morganton  recently  sold  at  par 
$75,000  worth  of  bonds  for  school 
improvements. 

Tlif  laying  of  the  oonuTstone  for  a 
now  (iiiartor-milliou  dollar  building 
(May  'il)  is  a  feature  of  tlic  coninicnfe- 
ment  of  Salem  College. 

"The  largest  ia  the  county,"  or  "Tin' 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school"  is 
the  suiierlative  used  uow-a-days  to  indi- 
cate the  size  of  the  graduating  class. 

In  the  eight  separate  schools  of  Wins- 
ton-Salem the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  per  teacher  ran  from  31.6  to 
37.8. 

Add  Whiteville  to  the  list  of  twons 
preparing  to  erect  new  and  modern 
school  buildings.  Its  people  voted  May 
11  a  bond  issue  of  $7.5,0(10  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Architects  have  been  engaged  to  make 
plans  for  the  five  new  school  buildings 
to  be  erected  in  Fayetteville  under  the 
bond  issue  of  $2.50,000  votcil  by  Cross 
Creek  township  in  April. 

With  the  commencement  just  lield, 
riora  MacDonabl  College  at  Red  Springs 
rounded  out  the  first  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  its  history.  The  attendance 
and  interest  eclipsed  all  former  occa- 
sions of  the  kind.  The  speaker  of  the 
day  was  Rev.  Dr.  M.  G.  Hill,  of  Maxton, 
now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who  was 
present   twenty-five  years  ago. 


ROCKINGHAM     MILLS   TO     BUILD 
SCHOOL  HOUSES 

In  December,  1910,  the  three  cotton 
mills — Roberdel  No.  2,  Entwistle  and 
Hannah  Pickett,  near  Rockingham,  set 
aside  .t30,00n,  and  Steel's  Mills  $25,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  two  modern 
school  buildings  for  their  villages.  Tlie 
high  cost  of  building  postponed  action, 
and  this  was  wise.  Now,  however, 
building  costs  have  come  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  mills  are  going  aheail 
with   their   plans. 

On  May  11th  the  contract  for  the 
Rohan  en  building,  costing  $30,000,  was 
let.  This  building  will  be  near  the  tank 
of  the  Ilnnnah  Pickett  mill,  and  is  about 
the  center  of  the  three  mill  villages, 
which  adjoin  each  other.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  three  mills  "Rolinuen" 
Roberdel,  Hannah  Pickett  and  Entwis- 
tle. The  building  will  have  S  rooms,  .i 
large  auditorium,  two  stories,  brick;  anl 
will  be  so  built  that  additions  can  later 
be  made. 

The  building  at  Steel's  Mills,  about 
three  miles  distant,  was  let  May  IS.  It 
will  have  8  rooms  complete,  an  audito- 
rium and  will  be  completelv  finished. 
It  will  cost  about  $25,000.  Both  build- 
ings ujust  be  finished  liy  October  1st. 

The    ten    cotton      mills      surrounding 
Rockingham    have    splendid      mill    com 
munities,    and   the   best    of    feeling   and 
understanding  exists  1  ^tween   the   mills 
and  employees. 


UNIQUE    SOCIAL   AT    BURLINGTON 

In     Which     the  Men     Teachers,     High 
School    Boys,    and      Young    OoUege 
Men  Mingle   and   Become   Bet- 
ter  Acciuainted 

A  social  occasion  having  a  new  sort 
of  motive  was  much  enjoyed  at  thi 
Burlington  school  auditorium  a  frw 
weeks  ago.  The  following  acrruiiit  is 
taken  from  tlic  report  which  .'ippcarcd 
in  The  BurUngton  News: 

What  is  considered  a  unique  and 
original  social  for  boys  was  given  on 
Fridan  night  at  the  school  t'uditorium 
by  the  men  of  our  teaching  force,  Sam- 
uel Willis,  E.  C.  Leonard,  Princiiial  C, 
W.  Davis  and  Supt.  C.  C.  Haworth. 
These  men  had  for  several  months  plan- 
neil  this  occasion.  Invitations  were  sent 
to  the  presidents  of  the  leading  ccd- 
leges  and  the  university,  asking  each 
institution  to  send  its  best  all-round  col 
lege  student  to  participate  in  this  "Stav 
in  School  and  do  to  College  Stag  So- 
cial.' All  boys  in  the  school  13  years 
of  age  or  over  were  invited  and  there 
was  ap]iarently  a  100  per  cent,  attend- 
ance. 

The   following   was  the   program: 

1..  Invocation,  Rev.  G.  O.  Lankford. 
pastor  First   Christian  church. 

2.  Song,  Apieriea. 

3.  Flag  salute. 

4.  Five  minute  speech  by  C.  ('.  Ha 
worth,  on  the  "Significance  and  Mean- 
ing of  the  Flag  Salute."  He  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  repulilic,  lib 
ertv,   democracy   and   education. 

.5.  Community  sing,  led  by  Supt.  ('. 
C.   Haworth. 

0  Four  minute  speeches  bv  Mr.  Rov 
Vail,  seri-etarv  bovs '  work  of  the  State 
Y.  M.  0.  A.:  Mr.  S.  Gladstone  Hodgiu. 
iunior  Guilford  College;  Mr.  Draper, 
senior  at  Trinity  College;  Mr.  McCas 
kill,  senior  at  Davidson  College;  Mr. 
Clem,  senior  of  Elon  College;  Mr.  Phil 
lips,  senior  at  the  ITniversity  of  North 
Carolina. 

7.  Games — Hot  hand,  swat  tag  and 
boxing. 

8.  Refreshments. 

The  pui-pose  (f  this  social  was  to  in- 
spire the  high  school  boys  T.'ith  new 
iderls.  to  create  in  them  a  greater  in- 
terest in  graduating  from  high  school 
and  in  afterwards  attending  some  other 
hi'^her   institution    cf   learning. 

The  collece  men  ncquitted  themsol'T-« 
w.^ll  in  their  speaking  ;ind  mingling 
with  the  biffh  school  bovs.  It  is  be- 
'ieved  that  the  occasion  has  served  to 
form  a  conn'^ctin?  link  between  the  lo 
cal  bo-\'S  and  the  higher  institutions  of 
learninc.  Furthermore,  the  spirit  of 
cninrndeship  which  is  engendered  amonrr 
+be  bovs  and  between  them  and  the 
men  of  the  teaching  corps,  is  verv  laud 
aMe 

Til"  collcn-e  men  declared  that  the 
sinHntr  of  our  bovs.  their  courtesy, 
scliool  lovaltv  and  enthusiasm  were  eve- 
nn"npv«  .or  fp  what  it  is  possible  to  nc- 
cn>..ii)lsh  in   the  public  schools. 

"NTone  sepnied  in  eniov  the  occasion 
more  than  the  nicTi  who  srave  it  .and 
"^''P"  ■■'eci->re  t'lat  it  was  worth  far  more 
to  them  than  it  cost. 


.\i-i\     Triisti'e.s    of    the    Universit.y    Oi' 
Xortli   Caiolina. 

The  following  new  members  have 
been  elected  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  joint  session  to  fill  vacancies 
un  the  board  of  Iruoteej  of  ihe  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina; 

,J.  T.  Exum,  of  Greene  County,  lo 
succeed  George  B.   McLeod. 

Graham  Woodward,  of  Wilson,  to 
succeed  John   L.   Patterson. 

Dorman  Thompson,  of  Slatesville, 
lo  succeed  D.  Matt.  Thompson. 

George  S.  Steel,  of  Richmond 
County,  to   succeed  Graham   Kenan. 

H.  M.  London,  of  Raleigh,  to  suc- 
ceed R.  D.   W.  Connor. 

Lindsey  Warren,  of  Washington, 
io  succeed  J.  G.  Blount. 

A.  H.  Graham,  of  Orange,  to  suc- 
ceed E.  A.  Abernethy. 

R.  O.  Everett,  of  Durham,  succeed 
Victor  S.  Bryant. 

Tasker  Polk,  of  Warren,  to  succeed 
Marmaduke  Hawkins. 

J.  Elmer  Long,  of  Alamance,  to 
;.;ucceed  R.  S.  Neal. 

Burton  Craig,  of  Winston-Salem, 
to  succeed  William  Ruffln. 

J.  A.  Hendrix,  of  Madison,  to  suc- 
ceed George  H.   Pritchard. 

.John  J.  Parker,  of  ITnion,  to  suc- 
ceed Julius  Duncan. 

J.  L.  Delaney,  of  Charlotte,  to  suc- 
ceed Chase  Brenizer. 

W.  E.  Breese,  of  Swain,  to  succeed 
Kelley  Bennett. 

B.  B.  Williams,  of  Warren,  to  suc- 
ceed S.  R.  Hoyle. 

M.  J.  John,  of  Scotland,  to  succeed 
A.  L.  James. 

E.  W.  Pharr,  of  Charlotte,  to  suc- 
ceed R.  S.  Hutchinson. 

The  following  members  were 
chosen   to   suceoed   themcelves: 

Thomas  H.  Battle,  Rocky  Mount. 

James  M.  Carson,  Rutherfordton. 

Claudius  D  o  c  k  e  r  y.  Montgomery 
Count.v. 

W.   N.   Everett,   Richmond  County. 

Thomas  J.  Gold,  High  Point. 

J.  S.  Hill,  Durham. 

J.  C.  Kittrell,  Vance  County. 

J.  S.  McMillan,  Chowan  County. 

J.  H.  Pearson,  Burke. 

A.  H.  Price,  Rowati. 

James  D.  Proctor,  Robeson. 

W.  R.  Dalton,  Rockingham  County. 

Fred  J.  Cox,  Anson. 

R.  A.  Doughton,  Alleghany  Coun- 
ty. 

E.  L.  Gaither,  Davie  County. 

James   A.  Gray,  Forsyth. 

Charles  A.   Jones,   Lincolnton. 

Julian   S.   Mann,   Hyde  County. 

Haywood  Parker,  Buncombe. 

Wiley  P.  Person,  Franklin  County. 

A.   M.   Scales,   Greensboro. 

C.  G.  Wright,  Guilford. 


Scotland  Neck  believes  in  beautiful 
school  grounds.  Recently  two  clusters 
of  lights  were  ailded  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  flowers  were  planteil,  and  a 
new  driveway  constructed  with  curving 
outlets, 
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liLEVEN  COUNTIES  XOW 

HAVE   HOME   BUREAUS 


Twenty-two    Others    Have    Organized 
Councils  and  Federated  Demon- 
stration Clubs. 

With  home  demonstration  clubs 
averaging  16  in  5  9  North  Carolina 
counties  there  is  a  general  tendency 
towards  federating  these  clubs  into 
county  and  State  organizations. 

The  1920  report  of  home  demon- 
stration work  shows  eleven  counties 
which  had  by  November  first  already 
formed  county  organizations  and 
called  them  home  bureaus.  Twenty- 
two  additional  counties  with  strong 
county  councils  have  since  federated 
their  home  demonstration  clubs,  and 
have  put  on  campaigns  for  larger 
memberships. 

The  matter  of  membership  dues 
presents  very  little  difficulty  when 
the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in 
t-ome  counties  is  carried  out.  The 
county  councils  decided  upon  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  per  member  and  agreed 
that  a  club's  quota  should  be  raised 
by  the  club  itself  through  co.umu- 
nity  plays,  community  canning,  box 
parties,  neighborhood  suppers,  etc. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  every  club 
woman  interested  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  organization.  In 
other  words,  the  club  earn.-;  money 
for  its  dues  and  no  woman  is  de- 
barred because  she  does  not  feel  able 
•  to  pay  her  quota. 

In  questioning  the  leaders  of  dif- 
ferent clubs  I  find  that  many  times 
the  amount  needed  to  pay  member- 
ship dues  is  raised  each  year  Ijy 
clubs  for  different  projects  carried  on 
in  the  community,  and  as  dues  are  to 
be  used  for  the  betterment  of  homes 
and  communities  in  the  county  the 
question  of  mone,v  is  a  neglible  one 
in  a  club's  decision  to  belong  to  the 
county  home  bureau.  Some  counties 
have  thought  it  wise  to  use  club  dues 
to  pay  for  a  part  time  woman  who 
shall  be  required  to  stay  in  the  home 
agent's  office  during  certain  hours  of 
the  day  that  club  women  may  have 
someone  on  whom  they  can  depend 
when  the  agent  is  oil  her  round  of 
visits.  This  woman  can  act  as  steno- 
grapher to  the  agent,  send  out  mime- 
ograph copies  of  recipes,  and  club  di- 
rections for  club  work  of  all  kinds. 
She  can  help  also  in  establishing  a 
market  between  the  rural  woman 
and  her  town  sister  when  products 
are  to  be  sold  and  can  answer  calls 
and  give  information  of  many  kinds. 

Probably  one  of  the  livest  gather- 
ings in  the  State  will  be  county 
home  bureaus  at  the  Farm'  Women's 
Convention  held  every  August  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering. Each  county  bureau  will 
send  two  delegates  to  represent  its 
organization  officially  and  is  encour- 
aging as  many  other  members  as  can 
possibly  come  to  take  advantage  ot: 
the  fine  program  for  women  present - 
.ed  at  the  convention  and  to  be  pres- 


ent when  the  reports  of  what  has 
done  by  the  county  bureaus  are  pre- 
sented.— Extension  Farm  News,  Feb. 
23,   1921. 


SERMCE    OF    THE    TRAVELING 
LIBRARY. 


Now  Reaches  All  Counties  in  the 
State — Pro-pect  of  $18,000  a  Year 
for  Furthci-  Impi'ovement. 

While  only  2  0  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  have  access  to  public 
and  college  libraries,  80  per  cent  in 
one  hundred  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina, representing  approximately  two 
million  people,  have  access  to  free 
books  through  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission. 

The  commission  has  already  made 
its  showing  Ijefore  the  Budget  Com- 
mission, and  while  it  asked  for  some- 
thing over  $42,000  appropriation  for 
the  next  two  years  and  received  a 
recommendation  for  $.36,000,  the 
commission  is  satisfied. 

"If  the  present  growth  of  the  work 
is  to  be  maintained,"  says  Miss  Mary 
B.  Palmer,  secretary  and  director  of 
the  commission,  "a  larger  book  fund 
is  imperative.  North  Carolina  has 
led  in  the  South  in  its  Library  Com- 
mis-ion  work,  but  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  this  leadership  un- 
less tile  commission's  income  is 
greatly  increased." 

The  rural  book  service  of  the  Li- 
brary Commission  is  its  most  impor- 
tant function,  .as  2.000,000  North 
Carolinians  have  access  to  the  free 
use  of  books  only  through  the  com- 
mission. Because  of  the  large  rural 
population,  only  one  out  of  every  five 
persons  in  North  Carolina  is  served 
by  public  and  college  libraries.  It  is 
impossible,    the   Library    Commission 


maintains,  to  provide  for  the  book 
needs  of  SO  per  cent  of  the  people 
with  its  present  appropriation. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  de- 
mand for  traveling  libraries  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  meet  all  the  requests  for 
libraries.  During  the  biennium  831 
traveling  libraries  were  sent  to  62  8 
places  in  ninety-two  counties.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  new  sta- 
tions were  established.  Some  form 
of  traveling  library  service  was  given 
to  all  ot  the  one  hundred  counties. 

A  total  of  2,482  packages,  contain-- 
ing  21,470  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles,  were  mailed  to  329 
places  in  ninety  counties.  This  ma- 
terial consisted  of  debate  and  study 
club  collections  and  individual  loans. 
The  debate  and  study  club  collections 
are  sent  to  rural  schools  and  clubs, 
and  to  those  in  towns  having  no  pub- 
lic library. 

It  is  not  possible  to  secure  accu_ 
rate  statistics  of  the  use  made  of  the 
traveling  and  package  libraries  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  are  sent. 
Basing  the  figures  on  conservative 
estimates,  however,  the  circulation 
would  exceed  17  5.000  for  the  bien- 
nium. 


Trii  classes  of  tlip  iiuiversity  (of  the 
."i  :uiil  10  year  periods  between  1861  and 
1921)  are  planning'  to  hold  special  re- 
unions at  Chapel  Hill  commencement, 
.lime-   12-15. 


Tlie  I'ountv  commissioners  of  New 
Hanover,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
county's  finances  and  prevailing  eco- 
Doniic  conditions  recently  announced 
their  decisinn  to  make  a  reduction  of 
SOCy  in  seliool  expenditures  for  the  year 
1021-1922.  The  budget  as  originally 
made  called  for  .'f!332,144.1S. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE 
SERIES 


Offei's  tlie  widest  raiioe  of  standard  lilei'ature  of  any  series  for 
school  nse. 

Presents  a  larger  amonnt  of  copyrighted  material  than  any  other 
series  for  school  use. 

Contains  over  300  vohimes  bound  in  doth,  or  in  Bristol  board,  a 
thin,  flexible  board  of  unitsual  strength  made  by  a  special 
formula  for  this  series.  Considering  the  amount  of  material 
contained  in  each  volume,  the  Bristol  board  edition  is  the  most 
inexpensive  form  in  which  classics  may  be  obtained  in  any 
series  for  school  use. 

SELECT  YOUR  CLASSICS  FROM  THIS  SERIES 

Descriptive  Catalogue  On  Application. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


Boston 


New   "york 


Chicago 


San   Francisco 
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Notable     Contest    of    Dcclaimers     at 

Wako   Forest. 

t 

Fifty-three  represeututives  from 
the  leading  high  schools  and  prepar- 
atory institutions  of  the  State  parti- 
cipated in  the  lifth  annual  Inter- 
scholastic  declamation  contest  at 
Wake  Forest  March   17  and  IS. 

Though  surpassed  in  number  of 
declaimers  by  a  previous  contest, 
this  year's  affair  is  unquestionably 
the  most  successful  that  has  been 
held.  The  entertainment  afforded 
the  visitors  was  of  au  elaborate  type. 
and  the  speeches  were  of  the  high- 
est order,  being  well  chosen,  anil 
ably   delivered. 

Five  preliminary  contests  were 
held  Thursday  evening,  which  elim- 
inated all  but  ten  speakers.  After 
the  preliminaries  the   guests   retired 


WHY  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND  LEADS 

THE    STATE   NORMAL 
AND   INDUSTRIAL    COLLEGE 

GREENSBORO,   N.  C. 

17th  April.  1919, 
THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY. 

New  York. 
Gentlemen — 

I  have  your  very  pertinent  letter  of  tlie 
IStli.  Often  in  the  past  as  I  have  reml 
your  letters  and  literature.  I  have  asked 
myself  the  question — how  long,  how  long 
yet  before  making  a  change  to  the  Gregg 
system  % 

But  still  I  hesitate.     Because — 
If  you  had  the  best  and  largest  school  in 
the  State; 

If  you  had  the  best  school  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States; 

If  you  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
business  men ; 

If  the  court  officials  praised  you  for  the 
excellence  of  your  product; 

If  every  competent  shorthand  writer  sent 
out  was  eagerly  sought  after; 

If  the  numloer  admitted  to  your  class- 
room was  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  building; 

If  you  had  a  waiting  list; 
If  you  were  making  $10,000   a  year  for 
your  principal; 

If  you  knew  you  were  a  success  and 
everybody  told  you  that  you  were. — yes,  my 
good  sirs,  would  you  not  also  hesitate  to 
make  a  change  \ 

There  are  about  325  high  schools  in  the 
State.  Eighty  or  more  of  these  are  re]'re 
sented  in  my  classroom  today.  Among  my 
students  are  some  from  the  fourteen  high 
sciiools  who  you  say  are  teaching  the  Gregg 
system.  TFe  arc  wovlcing  over  these  stii- 
dents  to  waA:(r  Isaac  Pitman  successes  out 
of  Orer/ff  failures. 

■Hardly  a  year  passes  that  we  do  not 
have  Greggites  in  our  dictation  room  writ- 
ing the  Gregg  system.  We  have  observed 
Our  observation  of  their  elTorts  makes  ns 
their  going-iip  ability  with  peculiar  interest, 
hesitate  still  more. 

We  know  that  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
first  hand  in  our  classroom. 

We  have  seen  your  system  working  at 
tem  we  have  an  instrument  that  will  stand  ; 
we  are  not  sure  that  your  system  in  our 
hands  would  do  so. 

Respectfullv. 

E.  J.  FORNEY. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy." 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  WEST  45TII  ST..   NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS    OF 

"CourKc  in  lanac  Pitman  Shorthanil,"  $1.60 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing"  $1.00 

•'Sli/le  Book  of  Business  Enntish.".-   $1.10 
On  the  N.  O.  List. 


to  the  Euzeliau  and  Philoniatliesian 
Society  halls,  where  an  informal  re 
ception  given  in  their  honor  linger- 
ed into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night. 
Pretty  girls  and  palatable  refresh- 
ments forbade  that  the  occasion 
should  lack  life  and  jollity. 

Friday  afternoon  the  ten  dechiim- 
ers  who  had  been  successful  tho 
night  before  asseml)led  in  Wingale 
Memorial  Hall,  and  before  a  large 
audience  engaged  in  the  final  l)attlp 
for  the  chami)ionship  title,  and  the 
medal  which  evinces  the  honor. 
President  Poteat  was  chairman  and 
I.  B.  Hudson  was  secretary  of  the 
occasion. 

The  first  prize,  a  scholarship  giv- 
en bv  the  College  and  a  .gold  meda! 


.liivon  by  the  two  societies,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Seller,  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute. 
His  subject  was  "The  Confederate 
Dead."  Mr.  Leichman  Peacuclv,  of 
Raleigh  High  School,  was  chosen  as 
the  second  best  speaker,  and  award- 
ed a  gold  pin  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  two  societies.  Mr.  Peacock 
delivered  a  declamation  entitled  "I 
Am   a   Covenanter." 


At  Ilickoiy,  Supt.  R.  \V.  Carver  Ims 
JiKst  1(0011  luianiiMoiisly  oloi-totl  lity 
sii|ioiirifi'iiiloiit  for  Ills  tliiril  yoiir. 

A  t'oatare  pf  tlie  roeoiit  Oilltlii  I'um- 
iiiciicoiMoiit  at  Oak  Kidge  Institute  was 
till'  ])rosonco  on  tlio  stntjo  of  tlio  fathers 
mill  iiiotliors  of  tlio  Imys  who  "rnihnitoil. 


After  Vacation— What? 

Have  you  located? 

Does  the  outlook  please  you? 

Would  you  like  to  change? 

Perhaps  we  could  help  you.  We  have  calls 
from  all  over  the  United  States  for  good  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers.  Our  ser- 
vice is  Free. 

Write  Us! 

Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Inc. 

Atlanta,     Georgia 


A  Vacational  Opportunity 

Jlr.  Teacher,  liavt/  you  yet  jilaniied  ycuir  wm'k  for  vacatidu 
time?  If  not,  we  would  be  pleased  to  siihmit  you  an  iuterestino- 
proposition  relative  to  doing'  some  Life  Insurance  work.  Tlie  only 
requisite  for  success  is  intelligent  application.  You  have  the  in- 
telligence and  if  you  are  willing  to  make  the  application  you  can 
and  will  succeed. 

We  will  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way,  to  help  yon  realize 
success.  It  might  be  that  in  giving  the  insurance  liusiuess  a  tiial 
you  would  find  that  it  had  larger  possibilities  for  you  than  teaching 
Such  was  the  experience  of  the  undersigned,  and  such  has  been  the 
experience  of  many  teachers,  as  our  forces  are  recruited  each  year 
from  the  teaching  profession. 

We  have  had  some  lady  teachers  who  made  a  gratifying  suc.'e.ss. 

If  interested  write  for  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company 
RALEIGH,    N.  C. 
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Kandolph  Busy  With  Bonds,  Biiildings, 
and   Consolidation 

Ou  Maj-  10th  tlie  towu  of  Hamseuv 
earriod  an  election  by  a  good  majority 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $75,000  with  whifh 
1G  build,  and  equip  a  new  graded  sjho.)] 
building.  In  view  of  the  size  of  th" 
tcwu  and  the  value  of  property  wil!iiii 
the  district,  it  i5  considered  a  great  str-p 
forward  tor  the  town  of  Ramseur.  VVovK 
will  begin  soon  on  tlie  UC'W  building. 
This  is  a  ten-teacher  scliool,  and  will 
be  made  a  state  accredited  high  school. 

A  local  tax  election  was  carried  at 
Staley  ou  May  10th,  providing  a  tax 
levy  of  twenty  and  sixty  cents,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  funds  to  build  not 
less  than  a  five  room  building,  with  a 
small  auditorium.  One  linndred  anil 
fifteen  people  registered  for  tlie  elec- 
tion, and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes 
were  east  for  the  extra  tax  levy.  Can 
this  record  be  beaten? 

The  county  board  of  education  at  a 
meeting  held  in  April  appointed  a  com- 
mittee from  each  township  iu  tlie  Coun- 
ty to  meet  with  the  County  Superintend- 
ent to  discuss  plans  for  carrying  out  a 
county-wide  scheme  for  consolidation  of 
schools.  It  was  thought  by  the  board 
that  a  county  wide  pian  before  tliem 
would  help  to  solve  many  of  the  diffi- 
eult  problems  of  cousoliilation.  The 
committee  met  with  the  county  super- 
intendent on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April 
and  redistricted  the  county  on  lino? 
which  were  thought  to  meet  the  appro- 
val of  the  people.  'Hereafter,  when 
consolidation  of  schools  of  any  townsl  in 
or  territory  comes  up  the  board  will  be 
goveineul  largely  by  the  .".ctiou  of  this 
county  committee. 

The  local  school  board  in  Ashebori 
will  call  an  election  .some  time  soon  to 
vote  bonds  to  erect  a  new  High  School 
buililing.  If  the  election  is  carried, 
as  it  probably  will  be,  the  town  of  Ashe 
bore  will  be  well  equipi>ed  with  scliool 
facilities. 


GEORGE  PEABODY 
College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,   TENNESSEE 

For  tho   HijiluM-   Training  of 
Teachers 

Summer  Session 

First  Teini,  Jxinc  H  to  -^uly  IS 
Second  Teiin,  July  14  to  August  20 

More    tlian    300    courses    in    twenty- 
six    departments    giving   college    credit. 
Courses     for     mature     students     who 
cannot     satisfy     college     entrance     re- 
quirements. 

Special  courses  for  pre]jaring  teach- 
ers for  the  high  salaries  of  the 
Smith-Hughes   work. 

Many  courses  for  preparing  teach- 
ers for  critic  teaching,  supervision. 
Normal  school  work  or  administrative 
positions. 

Large,  cool,  shady  campus  for 
cither  work  or  play. 

Many  free  lectures  at  the  open  hour 
by    men    of    national   reputation; 

Here  you  will  meet  sociaUtj  men  ami 
women  from  a  I  over  the  South,  who  are 
prominent  in  educational  affairs.  The 
fricndship.t  formed  in  this  way  are  of 
the  fireatent  importance   to   the   teacher. 

Write  for  catalogue  now. 


FRANK  H.  CURXISS 

Division  Sales  Manager 
E.  H.   Sheldon  &   Company,   Laboratory   Tables   and   Domestic   Science 

Equipment. 
.American  Playground  Device  Company,  Equipment  for  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds. 
Kansa.s  City  Scenic  Company,  Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 
W.  M.  Welch  Scientific  Company,  Laboratory  Apparatus. 
R.  A.  Fife  Corporation,  School  Kitchen  Appliances. 

L.   O.   Draper   Shade   Company,    Rolling  and   Folding   Window    Shades. 
Adjustable,  Sanitary. 

Catalogues,   Consultation,   and  Prices  on   Request 

Expert  Information  and  Free  Plans  When  Desired 

Post  OflBce  address,  Box  fi32,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Test  and  Study  Speller 

By  DANIEL  STARCH,  Harvard  University,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  GEORGE  A.  MIRICK,  Harvard  University. 

A  Three-book  Series  Covering  the  Eight  Grades 

THE  TEST  AND  STUDY  SPELLER 

does  just  what  the  title  sttggest.s — tests  to  determine  what  words  the 
pupil  does  not  alreadj'  know,  and  then  outlines  a  plan  for  super- 
vised study  of  those  words  which  present  difficulties. 
Word  list  of  approximately  3S00  words  based  on  a  combination  of  six  of  the 

best  known  vocabulary  tabulations. 
Words    distributed    in    tliose    grades    where    scientific    investigation    has    de- 
termined tliey  are  most  frequently  used. 
Charming  dictation  lesson  iu  Boole  One;  intC'resting  word  stuily  and  diction- 
ary study  iu  Books  Two  and  Three. 

Send  at  iincr  for  hifnrmation  about  this  ncic  sc7-ics. 

SILVER,  BURDETT   £^  COMPANY 

126  Fifth  Avenue,     New  York 


Improvements  In  Writing  and  Language  Texts 

The  Child's  World  Readers 

represent  decided  improvements  in  content,  method,  approach  and 
many  other  features.  The  enlarged  edition  of  the  Manual  contains 
a  chapter  by  Dr.  William  A.  McCall  of  Teachers'  College,  which 
enables  the  classroom  teacher  to  measure  scientifically  the  results  of 
her  instruction. 

The  Smith-McMurry  Language  Series 

with  its  rhymes,  jingles,  riddles,  and  other  child  literature,  repre- 
sents a  great  advance  over  texts  heretofore  in  use.  There  is  a 
Manual  for  this  series  containing  a  chapter  on  measurements  by 
T)r.  M.  K.  Trabue  of  Teachers'  College. 

If  you  do  not  know  these  books  and  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  efficient  teaching  tools  in  these  subjects,  vrrite  us  for 
further  information. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Represented  by  Banks   Arendell,   Raleigh,   North   Carolina 
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Course   in  Agriculture  for  t!ic  Com- 
mon Schools. 

The  State  Departmeut  o£  Educa- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and.  the  Federal 
Department  ot  Agriculture,  is  plau- 
ning  a  course  in  agriculture  tor  the 
common  schools  of  this  State.  F.  A. 
Merrill,  specialist  in  agricultural 
education  from  the  United  States 
Relation  Service,  Departmeut  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  been  down  from 
Washington  the  past  week  holding 
conferences  with  Dean  C.  Williams; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  State  Board, 
and  T.  E.  Browne,  of  the  Vocational 
Education    Board. 

It  is  the  mtention  of  these  school 
officials  to  introduce  in  the  State 
educational  work  a  two-year  course 
in  the  essentials  of  agricultural  in- 
struction thaht  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  rural  com- 
munities they  serve.  The  course  is 
based  on  certain  fundamental  stud- 
ies and  is  planned  to  introduce  a 
primary  form  of  project  work  at 
home  that  will  lead  the  pupil  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  State  agri- 
cultural needs  and  possibilities,  be- 
sides giving  him  the  essential  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  facts  and  meth- 
ods. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will 
be  ready  for  introduction  in  the 
schools  next  fall  and  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
teachers  in  the  field  in  teaching  this 
subject  which  is  so  necessary  for 
State   progress.      A  most   hearty   co- 


operation of  all  the  agencies  en- 
gaged in  the  work  is  manifest  and 
the  conferences  have  been  a  great 
success  in  starting  the  work  along 
successful  lines. 

The  details  of  the  work  are  done 
by  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Di- 
vision of  the  States  Relation  Service, 
are  approved  l)y  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 


cation and  will  later  be  issued  as  a 
separate  bulletin  for  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  An  outline  of  the  work 
has  already  been  submitted  to  the 
State  school  authorities  and  has 
been  accepted  by  them.  I.,ater  in 
the  year  Mr.  Merrill  will  return  and 
pre.sent  the  subject  to  the  supervis- 
ors when  they  gather  at  Chapel  Hill 
for    their    annual    conference. 


NEXT  SEPTEMBER-  WHA  T  ? 

Will  you   return  to  (he  school-room  oi-  will  you  ii'-rept  :i  pleasant,  responsi 

lile  and  well  paying  oflice  position  ?  -Your  answer  de])end.s  uiion  the  use  of 
the  next  five  months. 

A      business,      stenographic      or  r^         t       r~\                     .^    i 

secretarial  course  will  insure  your  K/n^  S    BusinCSS   ColleSe 

success.     Write  lor  catalog.  =                                            S 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Charlotte,  N.  c. 


SrATE  COLLEGE  OE  AGRICULTURE  AND  ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Jime  14th  to  July  27th 

Courses  for   High    School.    Elementary    and    Prospective   Teachers.      Courses   for   College 

Entrance  and   College   Credit.      Catalogue   upon   application. 

Apply   for   Reservations    at    Once   to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director  RALEIGH,  N.  C 


-.^^r-S-, 


1.  They  make  it  easy  to  lay  fiat  washes  of  a  rich  velvety  quality. 

2.  Brilliant  colors  can  be  secured  without  danger 
of  clouding  or  glazing. 

3.  Alterations  can  easily  be  made  since  they  are 
opaque  and  covers  all  beneath  it. 

These  colois  are  packed  also  in  boxes  of  12  tubes 
eacli  and  in  ^lass  jars. 

The   American  Crayon  Company 

Sandusky,  O.    Established  i sjs    New  York 
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Methodist   Pi-otestants   to   Build   a 
College. 

For  some  years  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  iu  North  Carolina 
has  been  cherishing  the  purpose  to 
build  a  college.  The  college  short- 
age this  year,  together  with  its  own 
need,  has  brought  the  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  for  action.  At  the 
last  meetings  o£  the  board  o£  edu- 
cation and  the  annual  conference, 
committees  were  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  undertaking.  A  joint  meet- 
ing of  these  committees  has  just  been 
held  in  Greensboro  and  arrangement 
made  for  a  campaign  throughout  the 
church  in  this  State  for  buildiug  and 
endowment  funds.  The  aim  Is  to 
open  the  college  in  the  fall  of  next 
year  with  an  initial  investment  of 
not  less  than  ,$400,000  in  buildings 
and  endowment. 


Penalized  for  Not  Having  Their 
Children  Vaccinated. 

Nineteen  citizens  of  Pleasant 
Grove  school  district  in  Granville 
County  have  been  penalized  for 
sending  unvaccinated  children  to 
school.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
in  these  cases  as  to  two  of  them 
who  submitted  their  cases  was  that 
these  two  pay  the  small  fine  of  $2.50 
each  plus  the  cost  of  the  action.  As 
to  the  other  seventeen  who  contend- 
ed, $5.00  each  plus  the  cost  of  the 
action,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
nineteen  have  every  child  they  re- 
speptively  send  to  school   vaccinated. 


•  Four  Oaks  voted  April  1/1   ?  bond 

issue-  o-i!  ,$75,000    -for   a    nsw   'school 
"building.  '       '        •  ■  •    • 

THE  ACME  TEACHERS'  AGEN- 
CY uses  unique  methods  that  enable 
it  to  place  good  teachers  to  their  fi- 
nancial profit.  Write  for  copy  of 
Short  Stories  about  Salaries.  1131 
Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  Scliool. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 28,  1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  Summer  Scliool,  1921 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South.) 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

FuU  Session,  Twelve  Weeks. 

First  Term,  June  13  to  July  31;  Second  Term,  July  22  to  August  31. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  for  teachers,  college  students  and  those  preparing 
for  college.  Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.  Unexcelled  summer  cli- 
mate iu  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee.  Improved  dormitory  facilities.  New 
academic  buildings.     Room  reservations  should  be  made  early. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUIME  14  TO  JULY  27 


For:     Teachers,  CoUege  Students,  Law  Students,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 

"Wake  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  preparing  for  the  greatest  Summer  enrolment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (This  department  of  Summer  School  be- 
gins June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks). 

Now  for  a  great  Summer  School  for  teachers!  Large  faculty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents  and  teachers.  State 
High   School   Inspector  is   in  list  of   faculty  members. 

Courses  approved  by  State  Department  of  Education  for  Primary  Grade  and  High 
School   teachers,    principals,    supervisors    and    superintendents. 

Demonstration  School  is  planned. 

Variety  of  courses  for  college  students.  Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teach- 
ers carry  college  credit. 

Courses  for  High  School  students  desiring  to  work  off  enti'ance  conditions. 

New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Evelyn  Campbell, 
of  Meredith  College,   as  Dean  of  Women. 

Expenses  lowest  possible  consistent  with  service.      Teachers  pay   no  tuition. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  write  to 

H.  T.  HUNTER,  Dhector, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER    QUARTER. 
First  Term,  Janfe  20-July  30. 
Second  Term,  August  1— September  3,  1921. 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES   FOR   COLLEGE   CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year,  the 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  the  same  in  character 
and  in  credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  many  professional  courses  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  are  given  to  meet  certificate  requirements  which  are 
not  offered  in  the  regular  session.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  can  give  only  six 
weeks  to  the  work,  but  who  desire  University  credit.  Students  may 
enter  for  either  term  or  both. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work.  The 
Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters.  Several 
hundred  different  courses  offered.  The  most  beautiful  and  unique 
campus  in  America.  Pleasant  Summer  Climate.  Comfortable  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates.  Entertainments,  Excursions,  Music 
Festival.     For  illustrated  folder  and  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.   G.  MAPHIS,  Dean,   University,  Virginia. 
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Consolidation  and  Progress  in  Davidson  Arcadia   township   incluiled   live    dis-  'I'lio  plan  incdudes  seven  rural  eonsoli- 

1,    ,       ,•  ,          ,    •                ,■  1   1-             1  ■  trii-ts,  nine  teatdiers  and  300  pupils.  dated  districts    not  iuc'udjnff  Lexinijton. 

Siilendid  work  m  consolidatiou  :uid  111  '                                                  '■    '  iuuhl  ui.mi  n  if>,  jiui  uii..»iuii^  xji-Mngiun, 

preparing  for  better  school  facilitii^s  The  Ghurchland  consolidated  district  ■""'  consolidates  between  one-tourth 
throughout  the  county  has  been  under-  inclu<les  twelve  teachers  and  300  pupils.  ■•'"'I  onc-tliird  of  the  schools  m  the  en- 
taken  in  Davidson.  Le.xington  township  voted  a  .$225,000  '"'  """^  ■^• 

In  Thoniasville  townshij)  recently  fiuir  bond   issue      for     a   consolidated     High                          

tlistricts  were  consolidated  including  si.<  School   and   this  includes   7   districts. 

teachers  an,l  a  school  census  of  300.  p^^,,^   ^^,^^   Linwood   have    tax  /;'>';-""'  "l-*^  *'•  .f  ^"^  "'^"*  ;^';;"; 

Welcome  school  district  consolidation  elections   for   consoli.lation    on   June    11  "'♦''  H"'  ;",npl,tn,n  ot  its  new  .$120,000 

included    four      school      districts,      nine  and   these  elections  are   practically   cer-  school  bull. ling,  one  of  the  best  equijiped 

teachers,  and  a  school  census  of  417.  tain  to  carry.  school  ]plants  in  the  State. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,  TO  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6. 


The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.     Last  summer's  reeoids  I'lom  Trinity  went  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  within  three  days  after  summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.     The  classes  are  small  enough  to  enable  the  instruc- 
tors to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  Summer  School  of  liberal  credits  for  students  prepared  to  receive  them.     All  courses  oft'er 
college  credit;  forty-five  per  cent  oft'er   credit  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors ;    courses    for    high     school    teachers ; 
courses  for  grammar  grade  teachers;  courses  for  primary  and  elementary  teachers. 

For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

College  Station  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Thirty-fourth  Session  June  21— August  4,  1921 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Sitpervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements.  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Phj-sical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have 
not  had  previous  professional  training. 

Courses  in  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  together  witli  special  courses  and  seminars 
for  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  professional  social  workers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supe -visors,  and  Superintendents  of 
successful  experience. 

Moderate   Expenses.     Rooms  may   be   reserved  any  time. 

Preliminary  Announcement  sent  on  request.     Complete  Annouueement   ready  April  1st. 

For  further  information  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director,      .      .      .      Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Lenoir  College  Summer  School 

June  14  to  July  26,  1921. 

Subject  matter  and  method  courses  for  all  grades  of  certificates. 
College  credit  given  for  courses  completed. 

State  accredited,  giving  same  credit  in  increasing  value  of  certificates  that  can  be  had  in  any  other 
school,  even  the  larger  and  more  expensive  schools  in  the  north  and  west. 

Faculty  of  able  teachers,  trained  specialists  of  successful  experience. 

A  climate  unsurpassed,  affording  opportunity  for  pleasant  and  healthful  recreation — a  summer  va- 
cation in  the  mountains  while  earning  summer  school  credits. 

Moderate  expenses.    Total  cost  of  board  and  fees  $46.00. 

For  announcement,  address  ■  •  ■ 

Q.  A.  KUEHNER,  Ph.D.,  Director, 
Hickory,  N.  C. 


ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  and  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  located  in  the  midst  of  the  MOST  RESTFUL,  SATISFYING  and  INSPIRING 
NATURAL  SCENERY  in  AMERICA,  where  lofty  mountains,  gorgeous  sunsets,  bracing  days,  cool  nights 
and  sparkling  mountain  streams  make  unspeakably  precious  memories  for  the  teacher,  where  nature  invig- 
orates and  stimulates  the  desire  to  know  and  to  improve. 

THE  FOURTH  SESSION  of  the  Asheville  Summer  School  begins  JUNE  FIFTEENTH  and  continues 
for  six  weeks. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  COURSES  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and 
High  School  Teachers,   Supervisors,   Principals  and   Superintendents. 

STRONG  FACULTY  of  fifty  instructors,  thirty-five  of  whom  have  taught  in  the  best  summer  schools 
in  the  country. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  Dormitory  room  and  board,  thirty-six  dollars  for  six  weeks.  All  beds 
single.  Four  dollars  for  use  of  bed  linen  and  its  laundering.  Good  board  in  private  homes  on  car  line 
direct  to  Normal.  Reduced  summer  railroad  rates  to  Asheville.  Registration  fee  for  three  courses,  ten 
dollars.     Rooms  may  be  reserved  by  forwarding  five   dollars  of  this  amount. 

NORMAL  CAMPUS  one  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  principal  street-car  line,  fifteen  minutes 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

WRITE  NOW   for   Catalog   giving   complete   information  concerning  courses. 


JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.  D.,  President,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
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HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

These  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  ot  our  schools.  They  inter- 
weave the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.  And  they  definitely  help  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  constantly  come  up  in  every-day  living. 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
Revised.    Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

These  new  books  contain  the  latest  available  facts  and  information,  and  are  fully  up  to  date.  The  color 
maps  show  the  new  countries  and  the  new  boundaries  of  old  countries.  The  various  other  important  maps 
with  the  attractive  illustrations  indicate  present  conditions.  From  every  point  of  view,  these  books  are 
without  a  rival. 

STORY  HOUR  READERS— COE  AND  CHRISTIE 

Published  in  a  Four-book  and  a  Six-book  Series 

The  fascinating  rhymes  from  Mother  Goose,  the  easily  dramatized  stories,  the  unusually  artistic  illustra- 
(ions,  the  large  print,  the  short  sentences  and  the  well  organized  content  method  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  wide  popularity  and  success  of  these  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


Aldine  Readers 

By 

FRANK   E.   SPAULDING, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  Graduate  School,  Yale  University, 

and 
CATHERINE   T.   BRYCE, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  Grad.ij^te  'S^^ojl,  Yale  Uhivefsjty 

The  publication  of  Aldiue  Readers,  Book  Eight  in  March,  1921,  inar|s:s' -tha  cpnipletion;  ^f,  a' 
revised  edition  of  a  series  of  Readers  which  represents  a  well-organized  and  M^ons't^vicrti^e 
method  foitnded  upon  story-telling,  dramatization,  and  other  mediums  which  appeal  directly  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  child. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  earlier  editions  of  these  Readers  h^s  had  the  endorsement  of 
thousands  of  America's  leading  educators  and  the  widespread  use  of  the  books  throughout  the 
country  testifies  to  their  merit. 

The  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  most  up-to-date  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy,  retaining  all  the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  at- 
tractive, and  approved  features  which  appeal  to  the  discriminating  and  aspiring  teacher.  The 
series  consist   of: 

LEARNING  TO  READ— A  Manual  for  Teachers  using  the  Primer  and  Books  One  and  Two. 
PRIMER  AND  EIGHT  READERS,  including  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  to  Eight. 


PSIEWSON  &  COIVIPAISIY 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE 

623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
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CAROLINA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Distributors  for  the  American  Seating  Company 

in  the  Two  Carolinas 

Complete  line  of  highest  grade  Furniture  for  schools  and  colleges. 
Full  line  of  up-to-date  school  supplies. 

Large  Stock  of  American  Tubular  Steel  Desks,  assorted  sizes,  in  Charlotte 
Warehouse.     Can  make  immediate  shipment. 

Your  orders,  whether  large  or  small,  will 
receive  prompt  and  appreciative  attention. 

"JJ'e  Sell  To  Serve  and  Serve  To  Sell  Again" 


Geo.  W.  Hart  W.  C.  Ariail  John  L.  Harris 

CAROLINA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE  OFFICE: 

Latta  Arcade  Building 
Trvon  Street. 


RALEIGH  OFFICE: 

Biblical  Recorder  Building 
P.  0.  Box  890.     121  West  Hargett  Street. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Thrice  List 


OF 


Opera  Chairs  and  Folding  Chairs 


We  are  the  only  firm  in 
the  South  that  keeps  opera 
chairs  in  stock.  By  buying 
from  us  you  save  from  one 
to  three  months  delay. 


The  Southern  Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 


